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CAMPAlCx^ OF FRIEDLANI) AND PEACE OP TILSIT. APRIL — JULV 1807. 


1. Tite change of ministry in Eng- 
land was attended with an immediate 
alteration in the policy pursued by ^hat 
j^ow’cr with res})cct to Continental af- 
fairs. The men who now sucejpeded to 
the direction of its foreign relations 
Iiad been educated in the school of Mr 
Pitt, and liad ciu'ly imbibed tlie ai’dent 
feelings of hostility with which he Wnis 
animated towards tho French llevolu- 
tion. They wore fully alive to the in- 
satiable s}>irit of foreign aggrandise- 
ment to whicli the passions springing 
i'roni its convulsions had led. Mr 
Canning and Lord Castlcreagh w'ere 
strongly impressed with the disastrous 
effects which had resulted from the 
economical system of their predeces- 
sors, and tho ill - judg<'d parsimony 
;wliich had led them to starve the war 
;»it the decisive moment, and hold hack 
at a time when, by a vigorous applica^ 
tion of their resources, it might at once 
have been brought to a triumphant 
conclusion. No sooner, therefore, were 
they in possession of the reigns of 
power than they hastened to supply 
the defect, and take measures for bring- 
ing the might of England to laear on 
the contest in a manner \^orthy of jts 
present greatness and ancient renown. 
An immediate advance of £100,000^was 
made to the King of Prussia; arms 
and military stores were furnished for 
the use of the troops to the amount of 
VOL, VIT. 


£200,00tf; and negotiations were set 
on foot for concluding, with the cabi- 
nets of St^ PeJ-ersburg," Berlin, and 
Stockholm, conventions for concerted 
operations and a vigorcRS prosecution 
of the war. ^ 

2. .fn April, tho cabinet of Vienna 
interi)osed its good oRices to effect an 
adjustment of the differences of the 
allied pow'ers; but Mr Canning, while 
he accepted the offer of a mediation, 
did so under tho express condition of 
its being communicated to tho other 
belligerent powers, and of their acces- 
sion to its conditions. But as they 
had already concluded engagements for 
the active prosecution of the contest, 
the proposed negotiations never took 
place; and England, under tho guid- 
ance of its new administration, instead 
of entering into terms with France, 
reverted, in the most decided maftner, 
to Mr Pitt’s system of Tincompromis- 
ing hostility ty its ambition, A treaty 
was signed at Bartenstein, iu East 
Prussia, in the end of the same month, 
between Bussia and Prussia, for the 
future prosecution of the war. By 
this convention it was stipulated^ that 
neither of the contracting parties should 
make peace without tife concurrence of 
the other; tuat the (Confederation of 
the Hhine, which had proved so fatal 
to the liberties of Gennany, should be 
dissolved, and a new confederacy, for 
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the protection of its interests, formed, 
under the auspices of its natural pro- 
tectors, Austria and Prussia; that the 
latter power should recover the do- 
minions whio?a it had held in Septem- 
ber 1805, and that Austria should be 
requested to accede to this treaty in 
ordcr^o regain its possessions in the 
Tyrol and the Venetian provinces, and 
to extend its frontier to the Miucio. 
h^nally. Great Britain was formally 
invited to unite with tl^^ Cjontractii^ 
powers, by fiumishing succours in 
arms, ammunition, and money to 
them, and by the debarkation of <&. 
strong auxiliary force at mouth 
of the Elb% to co-operate wits the 
Swedes in the rear of the enemy, 
^while Ausftia should menace his com- 
munications, and the combined Rus- 
sian and Prussian armies shouM. attack 
him in front. 

8. To this' convonti^fn Sweden had 
already given its adliesion by the sig- 
nature of a treaty, six days before, for 
the employment of an auxiliary force 
of twelve tnousand men in Pomd aiiia; 
and England hastened to unite itself to 
the confederacy. By a convention 
signed at Loudon on the 17th J une, 
England gave in its accession to the 
treaty of Bartenstein, and engaged to 
support the Swedish force in Poraei*- 
ania by a corps of twenty thousand 
British soldiers, to act against the rear 
and left flank of the hVench army; 
while, by a relative agreement on the 
23d, the Swedish auxilj^ry force in 
British pay was to be raised to eighteen 
thousand men, and the provisions of 
the fundamental treaty of alliance in 
Apr!! 1805, were again declared in force 
against the eSmmon enemy. Shortly 
after, a treaty was sigr^d at London 
between Great Britain and l*russia, by 
which a subsidy of a million sterling 
was i)romised to the latter power for 
the campaign of 1807; and a secret 
artide stipulated for succofirs yet 
more considerable, if necessary, to 
carry into full tfifect the purposes of 
the convention^f Bartenstein. Thits, 
by the return of England to the prin- 
ciples of Mr Pitt’s foreign policy, 
were the provisions of the great con- 
federacy of 1805 again revived on the 


part of the noAheru powers; and to 
Great Britain it is not the least honour- 
able part of these transactions, as l^Tr 
Canning justly observed, that the 
treaty with Prussia Wiis signed whc'ii 
that power was^lin^st entirely bereft 
of its possessioiiS, and agretjd to by 
Frederifk-William in the only largo 
town that remained to him of his once 
extensive dominions. 

4. But it M^iis all in vain : the suc- 
cours of England came too late to 
counterbalance the disasters which had 
been incurred; the cliaugo of s 5 ’steiii 
was too tardy to assuage the ii’ritatiou 
which had been pi*oduced. By with- 
holding these succours at an earlier 
period, the former ministry had not 
only seriously weakened the strength 
of the Russian forces, by preventing 
the arming of the numerous militia 
corps which were crowding to the Ini- 
perfal standards, but left the seeds of 
intense dissatisfaction in the breast of 
the Czty, who, not aware of the t«>t<il 
change of policy which the ixccessiou of 
the Whig ministry had produced in 
the cabinet of St J[iines*s, and the com- 
plete revolution in that policy which 
had resulted from their dismissal, was 
actuated by the strongest resentment 
against the British government, and 
loudly complained that he was deserted 
by the ancient ally of Russia at the 
very moment when, for its interests 
even more than his own, ho w’as risk- 
ing his empire in a mortal struggle 
with the French Emperor.* Such w'as 

* Tbeso angry fooUugs are very clearly 
evinced in General Hutlborg’s answer to Ijord 
Levoson Gower's (the British ambassack^r at 

Petersburg) remonstratice on the eondn- 
sion at Til&it of a Hcjiarato peoeo by llnssia 
with France. Tlio finnucss and persever- 
ance with which bis Majesty, during eight 
months, maintained .and defenrled a cause 
’'corarnoii to all sovereigns, are the most cer- 
tain pledges of the intentions which ani- 
mated him, as well as of the loyalty and 
purity of his principles. Never would Ins 
Imperial Majesty have thought of deviating 
from that system which he has hitherto pur- 
stftd, if ho ^ad been suiiportod by a real 
assistance on tbo part of his allies. But 
hav^g, from the separation of Austria and 
England, found himself induced to Ins own 
resources, having to combat with bis own 
moans the iiumense military forces wdiich 
France had at her disposal, ho was autho- 
rised in believing that, in continuing to 
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the state of destitutibn to which the 
ill-judged parsimony of the late ad- 
ministration had reduced the British 
arsenals, ant? such the effect of their 
total dismissal of transports from the 
royal service, t^at iji was found im- 
I>ossiblc by their successors to fit out 
an exi)odition for the shores of the 
Baltic for several months after their 
accession to office; and, in conse- 
quence, the formidable armament 
under Lord Cathcart, which afterwards 
achieved the conquest of Copenhagen, 
and might have appeared with decisive 
clFcct on the shores of the Elbe or the 
Vistula at the opciuiig of the campaign, 
was not able to leave the shores of 
Britain till the* end of July — a fort- 
night after Ihq^ treaty of Tilsit had 
been signed, and the subjugation of the 
Continent, to all appearance, irrevo- 
cably effected,* 

sacrifice himself for others, ho iniRh? ulti- 
mately come to compromiso tho^fato of his 
own empire. The conduct of the British 
ifovevnment in later times has ♦boon of a 
kind cumplotcly to justily the determination 
which his Miyosty has now taken. The di- 
version on the Coiitnicut which Eng'laiid so 
long i)roTni8ed, has not to this day taken 
place ; and even if, us the latest .advic'cs fi\)m 
fjoudou show, the British goverumoiit has 
at length resolved on sending ten thousand 
men to romerania, that succour is noways 
l>roportionod either to the hopes wo wero 
antiiorised to entertain, or the importance 
ot the object to winch these troops were ' 
destined, rccmiiary succours might, in 
some degree, have compensated the want of 
Englisli troops ; but not only did the British 
government decline fncilitabng the loan the 
imperial court had intended to negotiate in 
London, but when it did at length resolve ! 
upon making some advances, it appeared 
that the sum destined for tliis purpose, so 
fur from meeting the exigencies of the Allies 
would not even have covered the indispei- 
sable expenses of Prussia. In line, the use 
which, instead of co-operating in tho com- 
mon cause, the British govemmout, during 
this period, has made of its forces in South 
America and in Egypt, the latter of which 
was not oven communicated to the imperi.'il 
^binet> and was entirely at variance with 
its interests, at a time when, by giving them 
a different destination, the necessity of main- 
taining a Russian army on the Banubo might 
have boon prevented, and the^isposable Jbreo 
on tho Vistula proportionally increased, suf- 
ficiently demonstrates that the Emperor of 
linssia was virtually released from Ifis en- 
gagements, and had no course left but to 
attend to the security of his own dominions.” 
It is impossible to dispute the justice of these 
observations.— J'Tofe. General Budberq to 


6. While the Allies were thus draw- 
ing closer tho bonds which united their 
confederacy, and England, rousing from 
its unworthy slumber, was preparing 
to resume its place at j^e Mead of the 
alliance, Napoleon on his side was not 
idle, and from his camp at Fjukenstein 
carried on an active ncgotiatijiu with 
all tbe powers in Europe. In his ad- 
dresses to the Fi*ench senate, calling 
out the additional couscrijition of 
eighty tli^iusaud men, which has been 
iilrcady inentioiicd, he publicly held 
out the olive branch ; tho surest proof 
«of tho magnitude of ths disaster sus- 
tained itl>*Eylau, and the critical situa- 
tioii^n which he felt hflhsclf placed, 
with Austria hanging in dubious 
strength in his rear on tihe side, and 
Great Britain preparing to organise 
formidable force on the other. “ Our 
policy is fixed,” said he : “ we have of- 

Lord Levels Gower, 30tb Juno 1807: 
Pari m. X. Ill, 112. 

• “ When tho pi’OBCiit ministers came into 
office,” said Mr Canning, Siien foreign minis- 
ter, on July 31, 1807, tlioy Jjpund the trans- 
port department totally dismantled. This 
originated in tho economical system of Lord 
H. Petty ; but it was a false parsimony, evi- 
' dently calculated, at no distant period, to 
render necessary a profuse expenditure. Tho 
mandate of dismissal camo from the trea- 
suiy, and was applicable to all transporLs 
but those necessary to maintain the connim- 
nicatioii with Ireland, Jersey, and Guoriiacy. 
The saving produced by this order did not 
: amount to more than £-1000 a-munth, and it 
dispersed 00,000 tons of shiiiping which was 
left to tho late ministry by their predeces- 
1 sors. Ministers thus, iu tho beginning of 
April last, had not a transport at their dis- 
posal; and fFom the active state of trade at 
tho same time, it required several months 
before they could be collected. If they had 
existed, a militai'y force would in that very 
month have been sent out, and twenty thou- 
sand British troops woiild^havc turned the 
scale at Friedland. This ill-judged economy 
was the mor^ criminal, that, by having a 
a fleet of transports cou^aiitlvat command, 
and threatening various ixiints, 20,000 men 
could easily parsilysc three times that force 
on tho part of the enemy. Tho Whigs had 
appai-ontly parted with this transport force 
for no .©thcr purpose but that of registering 
their abaudoumeut of the Continont.” The 


foms to the Co'/Uinent^ which required no re- 
ply."— A curious argument from so able a 
man, wlicn it is recollected that the nation 
was on the verge of Wellington's career. — 
Pari Deb. ix. 1035-1038. 
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feredto England peace before the fourth 
coalition; we repeat the offer; we are 
ready to conclude a treaty with Russia 
on the terms which her ambassador 
subscribe!! at ^aris : we are prepared to 
restore its eight millions of inhabitants, 
and its C8y[)ital, conquered by our arms, 
to Prijssia.” I’hcre was nothing said 
now about making the Prussian no- 
bility so i)oor tliat they should have 
to beg their bread ; nor of the tiueen, 
like another Helen, having hghted the 
fires of another Troy. But amidst 
these tardy and extorted expressions 
of moderatioii, the Eiriperor had no« 
thing less at his heart than f!b‘come to 
an accommdliation ; and his iridoTati- 
gable activity was incessantly engaged 
in strengtlfbning his hands by fresh 
alliances, and collecting from all quar- 
ters additional troops to overwhelm 
Ills enemies. The imyjrudent and pre- 
mature proclamation has been already 
mentioned, [AntCf Chap. xtin. §. 19], 
by which the ^’inco of the Peace an- 
nounced, on the eve of the battle of 
Jena, his i)feparations to combit an 
enemy which no one could doubt was 
France. Napoleon dissembled for a 
while his resentment, but resolved to 
•make this hostile demonstration the 
ground for demanding fresh sui)plics 
from Spain ; and accordingly great 
numbers of the Prussian prisoners 
were sent into the Peninsula to bo fed 
and clothed at the expense of the court 
of Madrid, wliile an auxiliary" force was 
peremptorily demanded from tliat 
power to co-o])erato in tlie contest in 
the north of Europe, Trembling for 
its existence, the Spanish government 
had no alternative but submission ; 
and accordingly sixteen thousand of 
the best troops of the monarchy, under 
a leader destined to futiire celebrity, 
the Marquis ue Romaha, crossed the 
Pyrenees early in March, and arrived 
on the banks of the Elbe in the middle 
of Majr. Thus was the double-object 
gained of obtaining an important auxi- 
liary force for th%Grand Army, and of 
securing, os hosfkges for tlfe fidelity of 
the court of Madrid, the flower of its 
troops in a remote situation, entirely 
at the mercy of his forces. 

6. Sweden was another power which 


Napoleon was nftt without hopes, not- 
withstanding the hostile disposition of 
its sovereign, of detaching, through 
dread of Russia, from Ihe coalition. 
Immediately after the battle of Eylau, 
he began to tal^ mtasures to excite 
the court of Stockholm against the al- 
liance.* Should Swedish blood,” said 
he, in the bulletin on the 23d April, 
“ flow for the defence of the Ottoman 
empire, or its ruin? should it be shed to 
establish the freedom of the seas, or to 
subvert it ? What has Sweden to fear 
i fi-om France ? Nothing. What f nun 
Russia? Everything. A peace, or even a 
truce with Sweden, would accomjdish 
the dearest wish of his Majesty’s heart, 
who has always beheld with pain 'the 
hostilities in which * was engaged 
with a nation generous and brave, 
linked alike by its historic recollec- 
tions and geographical position to the 
* allhmce with France.” In pursuance 
of instrutctions framed on these j>vin- 
ciples, Morticr inclined with the bulk 
of his foVccs towards Colberg, to jm)- 
secutc the siege of that town, leaving 
only General Grand jean with a weak 
division before Sti’alsund. Informed 
of that circumstance. General E&sen, 
the governor of the fortress, conceived 
hopes of capturing or destroying the 
presumptuous commander who main- 
tained a sort of blockade with a force 
inferior to that which was assembled 
within its walls. Early in Ax>ril, ac- 
cordingly, he issued from the fortress, 
and attacked the French with such 
superior numbers, that they were com- 
pelled to retire, first to Anclam, where 
they sustained a severe defeat, and 

•* lu furtherance of this design, early in 
March, ho explained to Mtu'sha) Morticr, 
wlio was intnisted with the prosecution of 
tlio war ill Fomcrania, that the real object of 
hostilities iu that quarter was not to take 
Straisund, nor inflict any serious injury on 
Sweden, but to observe Hamburg and Berlin, 
anddofond the months of the Odor. I re- 
gret much what has already happened," aaid 
he, *'and most of .all that the fine suburbs 
of Straisund have been bumod. It is nob 
oui*interost toi inflict injury on Sweden, but 
to protect that power from it. Hasten to 
propose an armistice to the governor of Stral- 
Bund, or even a suspension of arms, in order 
tb lighten the suflerings of a war which I 
regard as criminal, because it is contrary to 
the real iutcrests of that monarchy."— 72d 
Bulletin, Cam^. en Saxe et Fotoffne, iv. 243-246. 
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•ultimately to Stettin* with the loss of rect, should he forwarded through the 
above two thousand men. No sooner Swedish lines either to Dantzic or Col- 
did he hear oj this check, than Mortier berg — and no debarkation of trooj)s 
assembled the bulk of his troops, about hostile to France take place at Stral- 
fourtcen thousand strong, under the sund.* The armistice awas notJjo be 
cannon of that fortjjess, and prepared broken without ten days* previous no- 
foraseriousattackupontheenemy. The tice, which period was, by*a supple- 
Swedes, though nearly equal in number, mentary convention on the 29t^ April, 
were not prepared for a conflict with extended to a month. No sooner was 
forces so formidable, and retired to Stral- this last agreement signed, than Mor- 
sund with the loss of above a thousand tier in person resumed the blockade of 
prisoners, and three hundred killed and Colbcrg, \ftiile a large jmrt of his forces 
wounded; among the latter of whom was was despatched to aid Lcfebvre in the 
Oeneral Amfoldt, the most uncompro- operations against Dantzic, and took 
anising enemy of France in their councils, important part in th^ siege of that 

7. After this repulse, Mortier renew- fortijess^ and the brief bukdecisivo earn- 
ed his secret jiroposals for a separate pai^ which immediately ensued. The 
acconiTHodatkjn*to the Sw^edish gene- conditions of the new treaty between 
rals ; and on this occiision he found England and Sw^eden, sigtied at Loi|- 
them more inclined to enter into his don on the 17th June, came too lato 
views. The Swedish government at to remedy these serious evils. And 
this period was actuated by a strong thus, while the previous ill-timed de- 
feeling of irritation towards Grcai? Bri- fection of ^Jhe cabinet of Ijondon fmni 
tain for the long delay whidh had oc- the great confederacy for the doliver- 
curred, under the admiiiist^tion of ance of Europe, had s^vn the seeds of 
the Whigs, in the remittance of the irreconcilable enmity in the breast of 
stipulated subsidies ; and its generals the •Emperor Alexander, it entirely 
at Stralsund were ignorant of the steps paralysed the valuable array in the rear 
which were in progi'css, since the change of Napoleon, which, if throAvn into the 
of ministry in England, to remedy the scale at the decisive moment, imd with 
defect. Deeming themselves, there- the support of a powerful British auxi- 
f ore, deserted by their natural allies, liary force, could hardly have failed to 
and left alone to sustain a contest in have had the most important eflects, 
which they liad only a subordinate in- both upon the movements of Austria 
tercst, they lent a willing ear to Mor- and the general issue of the campaign, 
tier's proposals, and concluded an ar- 8. In justice to the Swedish mon- 
inistice, by wWch it was stipulated arch, however, who, though eccentric 
that hostilities should cease between and rash, animated with the high- 
the two ai-mies — that the islands of cst and most romantic principles of 
Usedom and WoUin should be occupied honour, it must be noticed, that no 
by the French troops — the lines of the sooner w^as he informed of the change 
Peene and tho Trebel separate the of policy on the part of the cabihet of 
armies — no succours, direct or indi- London, consequent ou the accession of 

* In tho letter of Napoleon, which Mortier England. Actustomed by the traditions of 
dcRpatchod to Essen on tliat occasion, he our fathers to regard osjch other aS friends, 
said,— "I have nothing more at heart th.-in our bonds are drawu closer together by the 
t/) re-establish peace witlx Sweden. Poli- partition of Poland and the dangers of tho 
tical passion may have divided us ; but state Ottoman empire ; our political interests are 
iiiterebt, which ought to rule tho determi- the same; why, then, are we at variance ?" 
nations of sovereigns, should reunite our And iif tho event of tho Swedish gerjsral ac- 
policy. Sweden cannot be ignorant that, in ceding to those f)ropo8itioiis, the instructions 
the jirescnt coutosl^ she isaslmch iiitei-^tcd of Mortier wore — “iustautly to send to 
in the success of our arms as France itself. Dantzic and J.'honi all iTie regiments of foot 
She will speedily feel the consequopce of and horse which can b^spaiwl ; to resurno 
Bussian aggrandisement. Is it for tho dc- without delay tho siege of Colberg, and at 
etruction of the empire of Coustriiitiuopio tlie same time to hold himself in readiness 
that tho Swedes are fighting ? Swedon is to start witli tho whole blockading force, at 
not less interested than Franco in tho dimi- nionient's warning, either for the Vistula 
uutiouof tho enormous maritime power of or the Elbe." — Jomini, 389, 3i)l. 
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the new administration, and even be- 
fore the conclusion of the treaty of 
17th June, by which efficacious siic- 
cuurs were at length promised on the 
part of Great JBritaiii, than ho mani- 
fesictrthe firm reHolutiou to abide by 
the confe^enicy, and even pointed to 
the rcs^pration of the Bourbons as the 
condition on which alone peace ap- 
peared practicable to Europe, or a 
curb could be imposed on the ambition 
of France. Early in June^hi wrote to 
tile King of Pnissia with these view's, 
and soon after refused to ratify the 
convention o£*20th April for^the ex-* 
tension of tlm period allowea*fon the 
denouncing tne armistice with Frahce, 
in a conversation with Marshal Brunc, 
successor t(f Mortier, so curious and 
characteristic as to deserve a place in 
general history.* • 

9. Not content with thus drawing 
to the northeifi contest^ th(j troops of 
the monarchy of Charles V., and neu- 
tralising the w^iole f 01*068 of Sweden 
and the imijprtant point d*appu% for 
British co-o^ration in his rear, iftpo- 
Icon at the same time directed the for- 
mation of a new and respectable army 
on the banks of the Elbe. Tlie change 

* “ Nothing,” Siiid he. in his letter of 2d 
Juno to the King of Prussia, “would gratify 
mo more than to ho able to cor.tril»uU) with 
you the establishment of general order 
and ^ the iudcpcudunco t)f Europe ; but to 
attain that cud, I think a public declaration 
should bo made in favour of the legitimate 
cause of the Bourbons, by openly espousing 
their interest, which is plainly that of all 
established govorunionts. M.| opinion on 
this point is fixed and unaltoniblo, fis well as 
on tho events wliich are pa.ssing before our 
eyes.” And tv o days afterwards the follow- 
ing conversation passed betv'ocn the King of 
Sweden and Marshal Brunc : — “Do you 
forgot, Marshal,* that you Inive a lawful 
sovereign, though he is now in misfortune?” 
— “ 1 know that ho exists. ” refilled the Mar- 
shal.— “He is cxilfld," rcyoined the King; 
“he is unfortunate; his rights are sacred; 
he desires only to see Frenchmen around 
that slandard.”—“ Where is that standard V 
— “ You will find it wherpvcr mine is 
raised.*^ “Your Majesty then regai^ the 
Protondcr as your brother?”—" The French 
should know their %hitlcs without waiting 
till 1 set thorn au^.xample.”-*“ Will your 
Majesty then consent to the notification of 
ten daj’S before breaking the armistice?” — 
“ Yes.”—" But if a month sliould be secretly 
agreed on ? “ You know me little if 

S m deem me capable of such a deception.”— 
ABD. ix.4U, 412; and Ddmas, xix. 139. 


of ministry in England had led him to 
expect a much more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war by thalj. power; the 
descent of a large body of English 
troops in the north of Germany was 
known to be in«^ontemplation; and 
with his advanced and critical position 
in Poland, the preservation of his long 
line of communication with France 
was an obiect of vital importance. To 
counteract any such attempt as might 
threaten it, two h'l’ench divisions, under 
Boudet and Molitor, were summoned 
fix)m Italy; and, united with Rom-ina’s 
corps of Spaniards and the Dutch troops 
with which Louis Buonaparte had ef- 
fected the reduction of tho fortresses 
of Hanover, foniied Su.aimy of ob- 
servation on the Ellx*, which it was 
hoped would bo sufficient at once to 
avert any danger in that <j[uarter, over- 
awe Hamburg and Berlin, and keep up 
the ilnportant communications of the 
Grand Army with the banks of tho 
Rhine. , 

10. With a view still further to 
strengthen himself in the formidable 
contest which he foresaw was approach- 
ing^ Napoleon, fi*om his headquarters 
at Finkenstein, opened negotiations 
both with Turkey and Persia, in the 
hope of rousing these irreconcilable 
enemies of tho Muscovite empire to 
powerful diversions in his favour on 
the Danube and the Caucasus. Early 
in March, magnificent embassies were 
received by the Emperor at Warsaw 
from tho Sublime Porte and tho King 
of Persia. A treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, was speedily concluded be- 
tween the courts of Paris and Teheran, 
bj" which mutual aid and succour was 
stipulated by the two contracting par- 
ties; and the better to consolidate their 
relations, and turn to useful account 
the military resources of the Persian 
monarchy, it was agreed that a Per- 
sian legation should reside at Paris; 
and General Gardanne, accompanied 
by a body of ^kilful engineers, set out 
for the distant capital of Teheran. 
Napojeon received the Turkish ambas- 
sador, who represented a power whose 
forces mighty more immediately affect 
the issue of the combat, with the ut- 
most distinction, and lavished on him 
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the most flattering expressions of re- 
gard. Ill a public audience given to 
that functionaiy at Warsaw on the 28th 
May, he saift, “ that his right hand 
was not more inseparable from his left 
tlian the Sultaui^^lijn should ever be 
to him.” Memorable %v'ords! and highly 
characteristic of the Emperor, when 
his total desertion of that potentate 
two months afterwards, by the treaty 
of Tilsit, Ls taken into consideration. 
In pursuance, however, of his design, 
at that time at least sinqerely con- 
ceived, of engaging Turkey and Persia 
in active hostilities with Russia, he 
wrote to the minister of marine: — 
“ The Emperor of Persia has request- 
ed •four thousand men, ten thousand 
muskets, and* fifjiy pieces of cannon — 
when can they be embarked, and from 
whence? They would form a rallying 
point, give consistency to eighty thou- 
sand horse, and would force the Rus- 
sians to a considerable diversion. Send 
me without delay a memoir on the 
best means of fitting out an ekpedition 
to Persia.” At the same time he con- 
ceived the idea of maritime operations 
in the Black Sea, in conjunction with 
the Ottoman fleet; and in a long letter 
to the minister of marine enumerated 
all the naval forces at his disposal and 
on the stocks, in order to impress him 
witii the facility with which a power- 
ful squadron might be sent to the Bos- 
phorus, in order to co-oi>erate in an at- 
tack upon Sebastopol. 

11. Still more extensive operations 
were in contemplation with land foi’ces. 
Orders were sent to Marmont to pre- 
pare for the transmission of twenty- 
five thousand men across the northern 
provinces of Turkey to the Danube; 
and a formal application was made at 
Constantinople for liberty to march 
them through Bosnia, Macedonia, and 
Bulgaria. In these great designs, 
especially the mission of General Gar- 
danue to the court of Teheran, more 
important objects than even a diver- 
sion to the war in Polhnd, vital as 
it \vas to his interests, were in the 
contemplation of the Emi)eror.* The 
appearance of the ambassadors of Tur- 
key and Persia at his headquarters, 
when five hundred leagues from Paris, 


on tho road to Asia, had strongly ex- 
cited his imagination; his early visions 
of Oriental conquest were revived, and 
the project was already far advanced 
to maturity, of striking through Per- 
sia, a mortal stroke at England in her 
Indian possessions. 

12. These extensive proj&tj how- 
ever, which the rapid succesSion of 
events on the Vistula prevented from 
being carried into execution, were well- 
nigh intexfupted by a precipitate and 
ill-timed step on the x>art of the gover- 
nor of the Ionian Islands, Caesar Ber- 
d:hier. The consent of the Divan hod 
just betfi^ given to the march of the 
i^xbh troops across the torthem pro- 
vinces of the empire, when intelligence 
was received that the towJIs of Parga, 
Previso, and Butrin, on the coast of 
the Adriatic, though theti in the pos- 
session of the Turks, had been sum- 
moned in the most peremptory manner 
by that officer* as dex>endencies of tho 
Venetian States, out^of which the 
modem republic of tne Seven Islands 
had^aeen framed, with the threat to 
employ force if they were not imme- 
diately sumendered. This intelligence 
excited tho utmost alarm at Constan- 
tinople. The Turks recollected the per- 
fidious attack which, under the mask 
of friendship, the French hod made on 
their valuable possessions in Egypt, 
and anticipated a similar seizure of 
tliefr Eui-opean dominions from tho 
force for which entrance was sought 
on the footing of forwarding succours 
to the Danfibe. Naiioleon, though this 
step was taken in pursuance of orders 
I emanating from himself, expressed the 
utmost dissatisfaction at their literal 
: execution at so untimely a crisis ; the 
I governor was recalled, and the utmost 
protestation! of friendshij* for the Sul- 
taun were made. But the evil was 
done, and was irreparable ; Turkish 
honesty had conceived serious suspi- 
cions,of French fidelity; the passage 
of the troops was refused, and the 
foundation laid of 4ihat well-founded 
distrust which, coi^rmed by Napo- 
leon’s desertion of their interests in 
the treaty of Tilsit, subsequently led 
to the conclusion of a separate peace 
by tho Osmanlis with Russia in 1812^ 
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and tlie horrors of the Beresiua to the 
Grand Army. 

13. A nearer and more efficacious 
ally was presented to Napoleon in the 
Polish provincjps. The continuance of 
the war in their neighbourhood, the 
sight of the Russian prisoners, the 
certainty ^of the advance of the French 
troops,^ and the exaggerated reports 
eveiywhere diffused of their successes, 
had, notwithstanding the measured 
reserve of his language, efcitcd the 
utmost enthusiasm for '"the French 
Emperor in the gallant inhabitants of 
that ill-fated #nouarchy. Of this dis* 
position, so far as it coul(J> be done 
without emlJl oiling him with AuUriii, 
he resolved to take advantage. His 
policy towaf ds that country uniformly 
Had been, to derive the utmost aid 
from the military spirit of its subjects 
which could be obtained, without 
openly proclaiming its independence, 
and thereby irrevocably fmbl oiling him 
with the partitioning pow'ers. In ad- 
dition to the Polish forces organised 
under formef decrees, and which mow 
amounted to above twenty thousand 
men, he took into his pay a regiment 
of light horse raised by Prince John 
Sulkowski ; subsequently decreed the 
formation of a Polish-Italien legion, 
and the incoiporation of one of thejr 
regiments of hussars with his Guards ; 
and authorised the provisional govern- 
ment at Warsaw to dispose of royal 
domains in Polish Prussia to the ex- 
tent of eighteen millions of francs, 
and Prussian stock to thfe extent of 
six millions. His cautious policy, 
however, shortly after appeared in a 
decree, by which the commissary-gene- 
ral at Warsawtwas enjoined to limit 
his requisitions to the territory de- 
scribed by the qriginal decree estab- 
lishing his powers, which confined them 
to Prussian Poland. By these means, 
though he avoided giving any direct 
encouragement to rebellion iq the 
Russian and Austrian provinces of the 
partitioned terrii^ry, ho succeeded in 
gently diffusijig an itothusiastic 
spirit* which, before the campaign 
open^, had brought above thirty thou- 
sand gdlant recruits to his standards. 
This disposition was strongly increased 


by two decrees Vhich appeared early 
in June, on the eve of the resumption 
of hostilities, — ^by the first of which 
Prince Poniatowski w'as ^reinstated in 
a starosty, or government, of which he 
had been dispossessed by the I*russian 
cabinet ; while, by the second, the 
provisional government at Warsaw w’as 
directed to set apart twenty millions 
of francs (£800,000) as a fund to re- 
compense those who should distinguisli 
themselves in the approaching cam- 
paign. 

14. The licadquarttTS of Napoleon, 
in the first instance, had been fixed at 
Osterode, on the margin of one of the 
lakes which form the feeders of the 
Hrewenz ; but, on the* representations 
of the learned and Jiumane Larrey, 
that that situation w-as low and un- 
healthy for the troops, he moved to 
Finkenstein, where all the important 
negatiations which ensued during the 
cessation •of active hostilities were con- 
ducted. The Guard were disposed 
around the EmperoFs residence; and 
not only that select corps, but the 
whole army, were lodged in a more 
comfortable manner than could liave 
been anticipated in that severe cli- 
mate. After a sharp conflict in the 
end of February, the important forti- 
fied post of Braunsberg, at the entrance 
of the river Passarge into the Frischc- 
Haif, was wrested from the Prussians 
by Beniadotte, and the tHe-dc-pont 
there established secured all the left 
of the army from the incursions of the 
enemy, Oxi the left bank of that river 
no less tlian four corps of the army 
were cantoned, while all the points of 
passage over it wore occupied in such 
stren^h as to render any attempt at 
a surprise impossible. Secure behind 
this protecting screen, tUeFi-ench army 
constructed comfortable huts for their 
winter quarters, and all the admirable 
arrangements of the camp at Boulogne 
were again put in force amidst the 
severity of a Polish winter. The 
strefets, in wHich they were disposed; 
resembled in regularity and cleanliness 
those* of a metropolis. Constant exer- 
cises, rural labours, warlike games, and 
reviews, both confirmed the health 
and diverted the minds of the soldiers ; 
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while the inexhaustitlc agricultural 
riches of Old Prussia kci)t even the 
enormous m^titude, which was con- 
centrated witliin a space of twenty 
leagues, amply ^upjdied with provi- 
Bioiis. Immense* coiwoys constantly 
defiling on all thcroaifs from the Rhine, 
Silesia, and the Elbe, provided all that 
was necessary for warlike operations; 
while the numerous conscripts, both 
from France and the allied states, and 
the great numbers of wounded and 
sick who on the return of spring were 
discharged from the hospitals, both 
fiwcllcd the ranks and reassured the 
minds of the soldiers. The magni- 
tude of the requisitions by which these 
anqtle supplier Were obtained, and the 
inllcxible severhky -with which they 
were levied from the conquered states, 
were indeed spreading the seeds of 
inextinguishable animosity in his rear. 
But the ollects of that feeling werfl re- 
mote and contingent, the iircsfent bene- 
fits certain and immediate; ,and the 
Russians had too much reason to feel 
their importance in the numbers and 
incomparable discipline of the troops 
by w’hom they were assailed upon the 
ojiening of the campaign. The maraud- 
ers, still above fifty thousand in num- 
ber, whom the excessive severity of 
the preceding campaign had caused to 
leave their colours, in an especial man- 
ner fixed the attention of the Empe- 
ror, tlxe more especially as they lived 
at free quarters on the inhabitants, 
and caused unbounded exasperation, 
by the magnitude and rapacity of their 
■exactions. To repress this enormous 
evil, he employed at first the whole 
Polish gendarmerie, and iiltimateljf 
that of the Imperial Guard, as the 
only one whose uniform commanded 
general respect. By their exertions 
the number of these stragglers was 
gieatly diminished; but the evil could 
never be entirely eradicated while th« 
war lasted, and was at length sup- 
pressed only during the ^tranquillity 
which followed the peace of Tilsit. 
The comforts of tlie common solt^iers 
were tolerably provided for by the in- 
cessant efforts of the Emperor, but the 
labours of the officers were overwhelm- 
ing; and Napoleon with reason com- 


pared the warfare in which he had 
been engaged during the last winter, 
to that waged by the legions with the 
barbarians who overthrew the Roman 
empire.* * 

15, The Russian army was far from 
being equally well situated,* and the 
I'esourccs at its fiisposal were^by no 
means commensurate to those which 
were in possession of the French £3m- 
peror. The bulk of the allied amiy 
was cantoifcfl between the Sense and 
the Alle, around Heilsberg, where a 
formidable intrenched camp had been 
Construct<j|:l. The only <!bntest of any 
momfnt which took plajjp while tlie 
nuiif occupied this posmon, was in 
the beginning of March at^GuttstadL, 
which was attacked and carried bj^ 
Marshal Ney, with the magazines 
which if contained ; but the hVench 
troops having imprudently advanced 
into the plj^in V^'yond thAt town, seve- 
ral regiments were surrounded by the 
Cossacks, pierced throu^, and broken; 
so that both parties were^ glad to re- 
6ume*thcir quarters without boasting 
of any considoi'ablc advantage. Head- 
quarters were at Bartonstcin, and the 
advanced posts ai)proached to those of 
Marshal Ncy, on the right bank of the 
Passarge. Their cantonments, with 
the great commercial city of Kbnigs- 
berg in their rear, were very comfort- 
able, and the army was daily receiving 
important accessions of strength from 
the sick and wounded who were leav- 

• *• Tbo ofBtcrs of the staff have iiot had 
their clothes off for two, some even for four 
mouths; I myself have not had my boots off 
for fifteen days. We are in the midst of 
snow and mud, without wine, braiujy, or 
bread, eating potatoes and flesh, nuking 
long inarches and couutor-rftarchca without 
the slightest repose, and usually fighting 
at the point of the bayonet under a storm of 
grape-shot, while the wduudod arc neces- 
saiily carried to the rear, a distance of 
fifty leagues, on uncovered trucks. After 
having overturned the Prussian monarchy, 
wo are fighting against the remains of its 
forces, digainst the Russians, the CoiSackH, 
thoCalmucks, and those hordes of the North 
who of old over wild mod ‘Hie Homan empire. 
We are engagcil iu wur iixall its might and 
horror. In tho midst of these terrible fa- 
tigues every one has been more or less iri- 
vaiidod : ns for myself, 1 never felt stronger, 
and have even got fatter .*’ — Napoleon to King 
Joseph : Ostcrode, Ist March 1807, Thieub, 
ConstUat et I’Nmjpire, vii. 417. 
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ing the hospitals. Thirty thousand 
fresh troops also, including the Grand- 
duke Constantine, with the remainder 
of the Guard, and several batteries of 
light artillery^ joined the army while 
they lay in their winter quarters; and 
in the ejid of Mardi the Emperor 
Alcxai^der left St Petersburg and ar- 
rived at Bartenstein, where the King 
of Prussia had already taken up his 
headquarters, and where the imijerial 
and royal courts were, dbtablishcd. 
But although the Russian and Prussian 
governments both made the utmost 
efforts to recAiit their foi’ces and bring 
up supplies from their r^ar,*'ye(< the 
succour whfeh they were enabled to 
draw from their exhausted provinces 
ji'tis very dftferent from what Napoleon 
extracted from the opulent German 
states which he hold in sul^eotion; 
and the additions to the respective 
forces which ihe cessation of hostilities 
secured, were in conseejuence widely 
different. Nf^v was seen how im- 
mense was the advantage which the 
French Eraj^feror had gained by hiving 
overrun and turned to his own account 
the lichest part of Europe ; as well as 
the magnitude of the error which J;he 
British government had committed, 
in refusing to the northern powers, 
now reduced to their own resources, 
and with nine-tenths of Prussia in the 

* While occupying these cantonTneiits, a 
trice in hostilities, as usual in such cases, 
took place between the advanced posts of 
the two armies, and this led k'j an incident 
equally characteristic of the gallantrj' and 
honourable feelings of both. The Russian 
and French -jutposts being stationed on the 
opposite banks of a river, some firing, con- 
trary to tho usual custom, took place, and a 
French officer ftdvancing, reproached the 
Russians with the discharge, and a Russian 
officer approaching him, re^iested him to 
slop the nring of Bis people, in order that, 
if necessaiy, they might determine by si^lo 
combat who was most courageous. The 
officer assented, and was in the act of com- 
manding his mon to cease firing, when a ball 
picrccft him to the heart The Russian 
officer instantly rushed forward, and cried 
out to tho Freuchyioldiers— **My life shall 
make reparation to this accident— let three 
marksmen fire at me as 1 stand hero and 
turning to his own soldiers, ordered them 

"tj cease firing upon the enemy, whatever 
might be his fate, unl6ss they attempted to 
cross the river. ” Already a Frenchman had 
levelled his piece, when the subaltern next 


hands of the enemy, tho supplies by 
which alone they could be expected to 
maintain the contest.* ^ 

16. During the pause in militaiy 
operations which t(^ok place for the 
three succeeding^ months, the active 
mind of Napoleon resumed the pro- 
jects which ho had formed for the in- 
ternal amelioration of his immense 
empire. Early in March he wrote to 
tho minister of the interior as to the 
expedience of granting a loan, without 
interest, to tho mercantile classes who 
were labouring under distress, on tlie 
footing of advancing one-half of tho 
value of the goods they could give se- 
curity over; and he announced his de- 
sign of establishing 'a great han£ in 
connection with tho sitate for the pur- 
pose of lending sums to manufactur- 
ers or merchants in difficulties, on the 
security of their unsold property. The 
utnlbst pains were at the same time 
taken to* neutralise the effect of the 
gloomy lyiports sent to Paris from tho 
army as to the losses and disasters of 
the campaign; and Napoleon wrote to 
the minister of police that they were 
all exaggerations or falsehoods, and 
that the position of France was never 
more prosperous.t But although ho 
made these representations to his minis- 
ters, Napoleon was not the less aware 
himself of tho imminence of the danger. 

in command struck it clown with his sword, 
and, running to the Russian, took him by 
the hand, decbaring that no man worthy of 
tho name of Frenchman would be tho exe- 
cutioner of so bravo a man. His soldiers folt 
tho justice of the sentiment, and confirmed 
the feeling by a gonoral acclamation.— Wil- 
son, 120. With truth did Moutcsqiiicu say, 
ffiat honour was, under a monarchical gov- 
ernment, the prevailing feeling of mankind. 

t “ My officers,'* said he, “ know as much 
of what passes in my army, as the idlers in 
the Tuileries gardens of the deliberations of 
the cabinet. Resides, exaggeration is ever 
agreeable to tho human miiid. The glaring 
pictures which have been drawn to you of 
our position have for their authors tho 
gossips of Paris. TkepoBition of France never 
waa^reater or more imjMginff. As to Eyla^i, 
I have stated again and again that the btillc- 
tin exaggerated the loss ; and what are two 
or three thousand men killed in a great 
battle? When I bring back my army to 
France and to tho Rhine, it will be seen how 
few are deficient on the muster roll.”— JVopo- 
leon to Foucki: 13th xVpril 1807. TuiKKa* 
Consulat et VEmpire^ vii. 420. 
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Orders were given to put all the for- 
tresses on the Rhino in a posture of 
defence, and “ train haitalions” as he 
called them that is, battalions of 
waggoners — were ^orgiiniscd in Paris, 
and forwarded to the «ariDy, which it 
was calculated they* would reach in 
two months. Nor were diplomatic ef- 
forts overlooked. Orders were sent to 
the French ambassadors at the courts 
of Madrid and Constantinople to use 
their endeavours to obtain the removal 
of certain restrictions which existed 
on French manufactures, and which, 
ill the mortal commercial struggle be- 
tween l^rance and England, it might 
bo of imi'joi’iance to have rocallt^d. 
The "bridge ropeifLly built in front of 
the (^hamp-de-Mars received the name 
0 f J enar-an appellation d estined to bring 
that beautiful structure to the verge of 
destruction in futiu'e times; a statue 
wna ordered to be erected to d’Alfem- 
bert, in the hall of the Institute ; the 
prize formerly promised to tl^i ablest 
treatise on galvanism was directed to 
be paid to the author who had deserved 

♦ '• All effective mode of encouraging lito- 
raturc," said Napoleon, '* would bo to estab- 
lish a journal, of whicli the criticism is en- 
lightened, actuated by good intentions, and 
froo of that coarse brutality which charac- 
terises the existing newspapers, and is so 
contrary to the true interests ol the nation. 
Journals now never criticise with the inten- 
tion of repressing mediocrity, guiding inox- 
])oricuco, or encouraging rising merit; nil 
tlieir endeavour is to wither, to destroy. I 
nm not inscnsiblo to the danger, that in 
avoiding one rock you may strike upon 
another. It may doubtless happen, that if 
they dare not criticise, they may fall into 
the still greater abuse of indiscriminate 
liancgyric; luid that the authors of those 
books with which the world is inundated, 
seeing themselves praised in journals which 
all are obliged to read, should believe them- 
selves hcaven-bom geniuses, and, by the 
facility of their triumphs^ encourage still 
more despicable imitation. Articles should 
be selected for the journals whore reasoning 
is mingled with eloquence ; where praise for 
deserved merit is tempered with censure for 
faults. Merit, howcveriuconsiderable, should 
be sought for and rewarded. A young maw 
who has written an ode worthj*of praise, and 
which has attracted tho notice of the minis- 
ter, has already emerged from obscurity ithe 
public is Axed ; it is his part to do the rest."—' 
Ifapoleon to Hu Minister of tlie Interior : Iflth 
April 1807. Bignon, vi. 262, 204. 

t “You should occupy yourself with the 
project of establishing a university for llto- 


it; the important and difficult subject 
of the liberty of the press occupied his 
serious thoughts, and engrorised much 
of his correspondence with the minis- 
ter of the interior.* t 

17. His projects^ for political im- 
provements were still more in^portaiit. 
The project for establishing a i^iver- 
sity for literary and political informa- 
tion was discussed ;+ a prize of twelve 
thousand francs (£480) was announced 
for the bes# ^eatise on the meEins of 
curing the croup, which at that period 
was committing very serious ravages 
dh the inhmts of France, %nd of which 
the c]|ild*oi the Queen of Holland had 
receiftly died; a daily coirespondence 
was carried on with the minister of 
finance, and long calculations, often, 
erroneous, but always intended to sup- 
port an ingenious opinion, were trans- 
mitted to test the accuracy and stimu- 
late the activity of the functionaries 
in that important department In 
that department the threat improve- 
ment of keeping accounts by double 
entry Vas adopted from tne example 

rature, uudorstanding by that word, not 
merely tho bellca-lettrcs, but history atid 
geograi)hy. It should cons’iRt of at least 
thirty chairs so linked together as to ex- 
hibit a living piclurc of instruction and direc- 
tion, where every one who wishes to study 
a jiarticular ago should know at once whom 
to consult, what books, monuments or chro- 
nicles to examine ; where everj' one who 
wishes to travel should know where to re- 
ceive positive instructions, both as to tho 
government, literature, and physical nvoduc- 
tions of tho csuutry which he is about to 
visit. It is a lamentablo truth, that in tins 
great country a young man who wishes to 
study, or is desii’ous of sis^ialising himself 
ill any department, is obliged for long to 
grope in the dark, and literally lose j’ears 
m fruitless researches bcforofio discovers tho 
frue repositories of the information for which 
he BookcL It is i^lnmcutable fact, that in this 
groat country wo have no depot for the pre- 
servation of knowledge, on the situation, 
government, and present state of different 
portions of the globe; but the student must 
nave recourse either to the ofQce of foreign 
affairs, f^hero tho collections are farTrom 
comploto, or to the office of tho minister of 
niorino, where he will wit^diffienlty ffnd any 
one who know.sunythhig ^ what is asked. 

1 desire such institution^ they have long 
formed the subject of my meditation, be- 
cause ill tho course of my various labours 
I have repeatedly experienced their want.” 
— Napoleon tothe Minister of the Interior: IDtli 
April 1807. Bigxon, vi, 207, 269. 
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of commerce, first by the recommend- 
ation of the Emperor,* and, after its 
Advantages had beenfully demonstrated 
by experience, formally enforced by a 
decree of the government. Nor, amidst 
■weightier cares, were the fine arts ne- 
glected. 5rhe designs for the Temple of 
Olorytardercd by the decree of 9th No- 
vember from Posen, were submitted to 
the Emperor’s consideration, and that 
one selected which has since been real- 
ised in the beautiful pcri^yle of the 
Madeleine ; while all the departments of 
France wTre ordered to be searched for 
quarries of gfanite and marHe capablb 
of fumishi^^ materials of durability 
and elegance for its interior decora- 
tions, wortjiy of a monument designed 
tfor immortal duration.+ 

18. The oflficial exiosition of the fi- 
nances of France during this fbar exhi- 
bited the most flattering prospect in 
the account^ publishcyl ; \iut the pic- 
ture was entirely fallacioxis, so fi\x as 
the total expinditure W’as concerned, 

* *' Tho gofd order which you liavoiestab- 
lished itt the affairs of the treasury, and tho 
ernaucipatioa which you have effected of its 
operations from the control of bankers, is an 
■advan of the most important kind, which 
will emiucntly redound to the benefit of our 
commerce and niauiifacturos." — Napolem to 
the Minister of Finance : Osterode, 2-1 th March 
1807. In truth, however, what the Emperor 
here called tlm omaucipation of tho treasury 
from tho bankers, ai osc not so much from 
the regulations of the minister of that de- 
partment, as frgm the extraneous sources 
from whence the chief supplies for the army 
were now derived, and which roudci'ed the 
anticii>atiou of revenue by diacouutiug long- 
dated treasury bills at the bank of Franco 
unnecessary. lie admitted this himself in 
the same letter—* ‘ I am now discharging the 
arrears of the army from the Ijcgiiming of 
October 1806, to the end of February 1H07 ; 
we shall see hxfrcaffcer how this will bo ar- 
ranged with tho treasury : in the mean time, 
ike payment cornua from PrwAa, and that will 
put us greatly at^asc." Tho pay thus ex- 
tracted from the conquered states amounted 
to the enormous sum of 3,300,000 francs, or 
£182,000 a-month, supposing 130,000 men 
only so maintained, which for those five 
monins alone was no less thou 16,506,000 fr., 
or £600,000 sterling.— biONON, iv. 274, 276. 

t "After having^attentively considered/* 
said Napoleon, *‘t^e different^lans submit- 
ted to my examination, I liave not felt the 
smallest doubt on that which 1 should adojit. 
That of M. Vignon alone fulfils my wishes. 
It is a temple which I desire, and not a 
church. What could you erect as a church 
which (»uld keep its ground against the Pan- 


because a large portion of the supplies 
were drawn by war contributions from 
foreign states, and more than half the 
army was quartered for all its expenses 
on the vanquished territories. The re- 
venue of the eripire, as iiresented in 
the budget, amounted to 683,057,933 
francs, or £27,318,000, and its ex- 
penditure to 777,850,000 francs, or 
£31,106,000. But the Emperor did 
not reveal to the public what w as ne- 
vertheless tnie, that the contributions 
levied on tho countries lying between 
the Rliine and the Vistula, bctw’cea 
the 14th October 1806, when the war 
commenced, and the 11th June 1807, 
when it terminated, amounted to the 
enonnous, and, *if nfit proved bjf au- 
thentic documents, incredible sum of 
604,227,922 francs, or £24,220,000; 
that above a million annually was ex- 
tracted from the kingdom of Italy; 
tha^ the arrears paid up by Austria 
for the 4t*eat war contribution of 1805 
were dqublo that sum ; that t)ie war 

thcoii, Notre-Pame, or, above all, St Peter's 
.at /Ionic ? Everything in tho temple should 
be in a chaste, severe, and durable style; it 
should be fitted fur solemnities at all times, 
at all hours; the imperial throne should l>c 
a curulo chair of marble, scats of marble for 
tho persons Invited, an omjihithcatr© of 
marble for tho performers. No furnituro 
should bo admitted but cubhion.s fur the scats; 
all should be of gi'amto, of marble, and of 
iron. With this view, searches should bo 
made in all tho provinecs for quarries of 
marble and grauito. They will bo useful, 
not merely for this monument, but for others, 
which I have it in view to construct at future 
times, and which by their nature will require 
thirty, forty, or fifty years for their construc- 
tion. Not more than 3,i)00,000 of francs 
(£120,000) should be required, tho temples 

C f Athens having not cn.st much more than 
ho half of that sum ; fifteen millions k&ve 
been absorbed, 1 know not liow, in tho Pan- 
theon, but I should not object to an expendi- 
ture of five or six millions /br the construc- 
tion of a temple worthy of the first city of 
the world .” — Napoleon to the Minuter of the 
Interior : Finhenstein, 18th April 1807. Bio- 
NON, vi. 270, 272. It was from tliis determina- 
tion of tho Kniiieror that the present exqui- 
site structure <if tho Mudcleiuo took its rise ; 
buj his real design in tho formation, on so 
dunable and f|;iguntic a scale, of this nobio 
monument, was, as already montioiied, still 
mora extensive than tho.honourof the Grand 
Army ; and he in secret intended it as an ex- 
piatory monument to Louis XVI., Marie An- 
toinette, and the other victims of the Revo- 
lution.— .dn/e, Chap. xuv. § 17, note; and 
Las Cases, i. 370, 371. 
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Bubsidies extracted tfom Spain and 
Portugal, in virtue of the treaty of St 
Ildefouso, were above £3,500,000 
yearly ; finally, that the Grand Army, 
two hundred thousand strong, had, 
since it broke up ^roiy the heights of 
Boulogne, in September 1805, been ex- 
clusively fed, clothed, lodged, and paid 
at the expense of the German states. 
Napoleon made it an invariable rule, 
when application was made to him fur 
money fur any other purpose but those 
of beneficence, to say he had got none 
— a system which had the effect of ha- 
bituating his lieutenants to extracting 
all the supplies they required out of 
the country they occupied — the thing 
of ail others which he most ardently 
desired.* Tl?e ^revenues of France, 
therefore, did not furnish more than 
half the total sum required by the ex- 
pensive and gigantic military estaldish- 
ment of the Emperor ; while its inha- 
bitants received almost the whole bcnc- 

* TiiruTis, Comvlat et VEnvpire, v!ii. C33. 

t 'J’hc rccoi)>ts iiiul expenditure of France, 
as oxlubitcd in tlio budget of the minister of 
Finance for this year, wore as follows:— 

RiccipU. 

Franca. £, 

Direct taxes, . "11, 8 10, 685 or 12,500,000 
Itegibtor and crown 

lands, . . 172,227.000 „ 0.900,000 

Cuhtonis, . . 90.115, 726 „ 3,600.000 

Lottery, . . 12,233,837 „ 480,000 

IViht-Onieo, . 9, 968, 134 „ 400.000 

Excise, . . 75.tS0i>,35S 3,032.000 

fckilt and tobacco, 6,900,000 „ 270,000 

Salt mines of gov- 

enimeut, . , 3,230,000 „ 130,000 

682,323,740 £27,318.000 

Ex'^cniliture. 

Francs, £ « 

Public debt, . 105,959,000 or 4,240,000 

Civil list, . . 28,000,000 „ 1,120.000 

Public justice, . 22,042,000 „ 8S0.000 

Foreign ministers, 10,379,000 ,, 420,000 

Interior, do. . 64,902,000 ,, 2,200,000 

Finance, do. , 25,624,000 ,, 1,025,000 

Public treasurj’, . 8,571,000 „ 343.000 

War, . . . 195.895,000 „ 7.860,000 

Ordnance, . . 147,654,000 ,, 6,900,000 

Marino. - . 117.307,000 ,. 4,700,000 

Public worship, . 12,342,000,,, 490,090 

General police, . 708,000 ,, 28,000 

llosids and bridges, 38,216,000 „ 1,600,000 

Incidental charges, 10,252,000 „ 410*000 

777,850,000 £81,106,000 

Butos tho Grand Army, 200,000 strong, was 
solely maintained, paid, and equipped, at tlio ^ 


fit from its expenditure— a state of 
things which at once explains the ne- 
cessity under which he lay of continu- 
ally advancing to fresh conquests ; tho 
extraordinary attachment which tho 
French so long felt to his government ; 
the vast internal prosperity with which 
it was attended, and the grindingmisery, 
as well as the inextinguishable hatred, 
with which it soon came to be regarded 
in foreign states. f 

19. Eiirlf' in March, a grand convo- 
cation of the Jews assembled in Paris, 
in pursuance of the commands of Na- 
poleon, issued in tho Jifty preceding. 
Seveijty-6nc doctors and liiiefs of that 
anciilnt nation attended triis j^eat as- 
sembly — the first meeting of the kind 
which had occurred since the disper-^ 
siun of the Israelites on the capture of 
Jerusalefti. For seventeen hundred 
years the children of Israel had so- 
journed as ^traij^ers in foteign realms ; 
I'eviled, oppressed, persecuted, without 

expense of Germany, tins tt!l)lo cxlubitcd a 
most ^llacious view of the re.-’j exiiondituro 
and receipts of Napoleon dunng the year. 
Without mcntioninglosscr contributions, the 
following table c.vhibits' the enormous sums 
which, by public or private plunder— for it 
deserves no better name— ho was enabled, 
during tho same period, to extract from tho 
tribntiiry or conquered states, and their ap- 
plication to the expenses of tho war or otlier- 
wise: — 

J'on'iffn Reccij)t8. 

War contribution le- 
vied on Germany, 

from October lbUi> Franci. £ 

TO July 1807. . 604, "27, 922 or 24,200.000 

Tribute from Italy, 30,000,090 1,200.000 

Do. from Spain, 72,000,000 „ 2,880,000 
Do. from Portugal, 16,000,000 „ 610,000 

War contrilmtiuns 
from Austria, ar- 
rears of 1 805, . 50, 000, 000 „ 2, 0(4), 000 


772.227.922 £30,920,000 
^xptnditui^. 

Cost of the Grand Ar- 
my from October Francs. £ 

1806 to July 1807, 228,944,303 or 9,160,000 
leaving of i>hiiider 
levied vto be up- • 

jilicd to tho in- 
ternal service of j 
France in tl^ or 

succeeding years, 613, 28:i?559 >, 21,760,000 

772.226.922 £30,920,000 
— Dahu’s Report qftlie Finances of IS06 ; Du- 
mas, xix. 464, 405; BiGNOK, vii, 279, 2S0; 
Gaeta, i. 305. 
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a capital, without a government, with> 
out a home; far from the tombs of 
their forefathers, banished from the 
land of their ancestors ; but preserving 
unimpaired, ftmidst nil their calami- 
ties, their traditions, their usages, their 
faith; eihibiting in every nation of 
the earth a Listing miracle to attest 
the verity of the Christian prophecies. 
On this occasion the gi'eat Sanhedrim, 
or assembly, published the result of 
their deliberations in a Xfffiety of sta- 
tutes and declarations, calculated to 
remove from the Israelites a portion of 
that odium linder which tjjey had ^ 
long laboui^d in all the nati(|ns of 
Christendom ; and Napoleon, A re- 
turn, took^them under his protection, 
#md, under certain modifications, ad- 
mitted them to the privileges of his 
empire. ^ 

20. This first api)roach to a reunion 
And settlem(^t of the Jew^, impossible 
under any other circumstances but 
the rule of ifi gi'cat a conqueror as 
Napoleon, very remarkable. The 
immediate cause of it, doubtless, was 
the desire of the Emperor to secure 
the suppoit of so numerous and opu- 
lent a body as the Jews of Old Prussia, 
Poland, and the southern provinces of 
Russia, which was of great importance 
in the contest in which he was engaged ; 
but it is impossible not to see in its re- 
sult a step in the development of Chris- 
tian prophecy. And thus, from the 
mysterious manner in which the wis- 
dom of Providence makfs the wicked- 
ness and passions of men to work out 
its great designs for the government 
of human affairs, did the French 
Revolution, which, nursed in infi- 
delity and crime, set out with the 
abolition of Christian ^^iorship, and the 
open denial of •God by a whole nation, 
in its secondary results lead to the first 
great step which had occurred in mo- 
dem Europe to the reassembling of 
theVews, so early foretold by our Sa- 
viour. And it will appear in the se- 
quel that in i& ultinii^ effects it is 
destmed, to aft human appearance, by 
the irresistible strength which it has 
|jiven to the British navy, and the vast 
impulse which it has communicated to 
the Russian army, to lead to Uie wrest- 


ing of Jerusalem from the hands of 
the infidels, and the spread of the Chris- 
tian faith alike over the forests of the 
New, and the deserts of Ihe Old World. 

21. The two grand armies, in their 
respective posil^ons^on the Pussarge 
and the Alle, reiSained for nearly four 
months after the sanguinary fight at ' 
Eylau in a state of tranquillity, inter- 
rupted only by skirmishes at the out- 
posts, followed by no material results, 
and too inconsiderable to deserve the 
attention of the general historian. Both 
parties were actively engaged in mea- 
sures to repair the wide chasms which 
that conflict Lad occasioned in their 
muks, and preparing for the coming 
struggle which was tb ^cide the Jp*eat 
contest for the empire of Europe. Na- 
poleon, during this respite from active 
operations, was indefatigable in his en- 
deavoura to provide for the vast mul- 
titude which was assembled round his 
standards. He soon had three hun- 
dred tl^ousaiid rations of biscuit at 
Warsaw ; but he ordered fifty thousand 
additional to be forwarded daily to Os- 
terode from that capital, and two thou- 
sand pints of brandy. The fate of 
Europe,” said he, “now depends on 
procuring subsistence. To beat the 
Russians, if 1 have bread enough, is 
mere child’s play. Biscuit and brandy 
are all I require : they will defeat all 
the efforts of our enemies.”* But in 

* have 300,000 rations of biscuit at 
Warsaw. It is eight days' journey from 
Warsaw to Osterodo; you must work mira- 
cles, but, at all events, let 30,000 rations Ite 
forwarded to me daily. Endeavour also to 
send mo daily 2000 pints of brandy. The fate 
of Europe, andall our vast calculations, hinge 
upon the means of subsistence. It is child’s 
play for mo to bent the Russians if I have 
provisions. I have millions; 1 shall not 
spare them. Everything you do will be well 
done, but on receipt of this letter you must 
despatch to mo 50,000 rations and 2000 pints 
of spirits. It may be dono by eighty car- 
riages a-day, paying them in gold. If tbo 
patriotism of the Poles is not equal to this 
effort, they are good for very little. The iu- 
s|ructions I now give you are more impor- 
tant than alV'the negotiations in the world. 
Give money ; I shall sanction all you do. 
Bispuits and brandy are all we want. These 
800.000 rations, and 18,000 or 20,000 pints, 
which may roach us in a few 4ays, will de- 
feat the machinations of all the powers." — 
2fapoleon to Talleyrand, March 12, 1807. 
Thiebb, Cmmlat d vii. 412, 413. 
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addition to these predations for the 
use of the troops under his immediate 
command, Ntipoleon felt too strongly 
the iinminenr risk which ho had run 
of total ruin by a defeat on the fron- 
tiers of Russia, b^for^the fortresses in 
his rear were all sdbdued, to incur 
it a second time — ^until his right flank 
was secured by the reduction of 
the remainder of the powerful chain 
of strongholds in Silesia, which still 
hoisted the Prussian colours, and 
his left by the surrender of the great 
fortified emporium of Dantzic. To 
these two objects accordingly his at- 
tention was directed during the ces- 
sation of active hostilities in the front 
of the Grand^ Army^ and his opera- 
tions in these qu^-rters were not only ’ 
great in themselves, but had the most i 
important efifect upon the future for- 
tunes of the campaign.* 

22. Schweidnitz and Neisse 'werfi in- 
vested about the same time, ii/the end 
of January ; but serious operations 
were not attempted against tne latter 
fortress, which Was the chief strong- 
hold of the province, till the former 
was reduced. The siege of Schweidnitz 
accordingly w’as carried on with great 
activity, and with such success, that it 
capitulated, after a feeble resistance, 
in the middle of February. This re- 
duction of the capital of Silesia was of 
the highest importance, not merely as 
I)utting at the disposal of Napoleon a 
powerful fortress, commanding a rich 
territory, but giving him a supply of 
extensive stores in ammunition and 
artillery, which were forthwith for- 
wai'ded to Dantzic and Neisse, and 
proved of the utmost service in th^ 
sieges of both these towns. The re- 
sources of the province, now almost 
entirely in the hands of Vandamme, j 
were turned to the very best account | 
by that indefatigable and rapacious 
commander. Heavy requisitions for 
horses, provisions, and forage, followed 
each other in rapid succession ; besides 
grievous contributions in money which 
were so considerable, and levied ’^^th 
such severity on that opulent province, 
that before the end of March 1,600,000 i 
francs (i£60,000) were regularly trans- 
mitted once Or week to the headquar- 1 
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ters of Napoleon, and this plentifid 
supply continued uudiminished till the 
end of the war. 

23. No soonerwasthe besieging force 
before Neisse strengtheaed by the ar- 
tillery and reinforcements which were 
forwarded from SehweidnitZj»thaii the 
operations of the French for its^reduc- 
tion were conducted with more activ- 
ity. This fortress, originally situated 
exclusively on tho right bank of the 
river whic3l ^cars the same name, w^as 
extended by Frederick the Great to the 
left bank, where the principal arsenals 
And military establisifments were 
placc«L *'Aief^ works sur^uuding the 
whohi were extensive, though in some 
•places not entirely armed or clothed 
with masonry; but a gariSson of siy, 
thousand men, great part of which oc- 
cupied An intrenched camp without 
the fortress, promised to present a for- 
midable r^sistj^nce. Rnding, how- 
ever, that the trenches had beeji 
opened, and that the ;dace w'as hard 
l)resscd, an attempt to relieve it w;is 
mad^ by General Kleisif with four 
Ihotisand men, drawn from the garri- 
son of Glatz. Their efforts, which took 
place on the night of the 20th, were 
combined with a vigorous sortie from 
the walls of tho place; but tho\igh 
the attack at first was attended with 
some success, it was finally defeated 
by the opiwrtune arrival of Jerome 
Buonaparte with a powerful reinforce- 
ment, who had received intelligence of 
the projected operation, and came up 
in time to render it totally abortive. 
The defeated troops took refuge in 
Glatz, after sustaining a loss of seven 
hundred men. Immediately aftei?, the 
bombardment was rosuri^ed with fresh 
vigour ; the V>wn was repeatedly set 
on fire in many different places ; the 
outwork of tho Blockliausen was car- 
ried by assault ; already the rampart 
was beginning to be shaken by the 
breaching batteries ; and the explosion 
of one of their mugaadnes spre^ con- 
sternation tfij^oughthtTgarrison; when 
the governor offered w capitulate on 
the same conditions as the other for- 
tresses of Prussia. This offer was 
agreed to ; and on the 6th June, this 
great stronghold, with three hundred 
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and twenty pieces of cannon, two liun- 
dred thousand pounds of powder, a 
garrison still above five thousand 
strong, but entirely destitute of provi- 
sions, fell int»>the hands of the eneray. 

24. Glatz alone remained to com- 
plete tlif reduction of the province, 
and Ok did not long survive its unfor- 
tunate compeers. Prince Jerome com- 
manded the attacking force; and though 
the garrison was numerous, it was so 
much discouraged by tlm ^ad success 
of the besieged in all the other for- 
tresses of the province, tliat it made 
but a feeble if;sistancc. The intrenched 
camp, which communicateft*wi^i the 
town, having been attacked and car- 
ried, this last stronghold of Silesia 

^capitulated on the 14th June, the very 
day on which tlio battle of Friedland 
was fought. Thus were alluthe for- 
tresses of this province, so long the 
bulwark of Prussia, r^luced by a force 
hardly equal to the united* strength of 
their garrisooi; and Yandamme, with 
a corps not exceeding tw'cuty-five thou- 
sand meUj^ad the glory of wiftsting 
from the enemy six first-rate fortified 
towns, containing about twelve hun- 
dred pieces of cannon.^ The defence 
which they made did little credit to 
the Prussian arms, as not one of them 
had resolution enough to stand an as- 
sault) and almost all lowered their 
colours while the rampart was still un- 
breached. 

25. The siege of Dantzic was an 
operation of more difficulty, and of 
much more immediate influence upon 
the fate of the campaign, Napoleon 
felt the imminent danger which he 
wodld have run if Bemiingsen’s army, 
during the ihnption which preceded 
the battle of Eylau, ha^ succeeded in 
throwing a powerful reinforcement 
into that fortress. Thirty thousand 
men, resting on its formidable ram- 
parts, and amply supplied with every 
necfissaiy from the sea, would have 
paralysed all the movements of the 
Grand Army. • This ii^ortant city, 
fomerly one %i the m3st flourishing 
of the Hanse Towns, had fallen to the 
lot of Prussia on occasion of the last 
partition of Poland in 1794; and though 
it had much declined in wealth and 
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population since the disastrous era 
when it lost its independence, yet it- 
was still a place of great importance 
and strength. Its situation at the 
mouth of the Vistula gave it a mono- 
poly of all the ^conUncrce of Poland; 
it served as the great emporium of 
the noble wheat crops, wliich in every 
age have constituted almost exclusi^- 
ly the wealth of that kingdom, and 
imported, in return, the wdnes, fruits, 
dress, and other luxuries which con- 
tributed to the splendour of its haughty 
nobles, and the rude garments which 
clothed the limbs of its unhappy pca- 
santiy. The river Moltaw, a branch 
of the Vistula, traverses the whole ex- 
tent of the city« and serves a canal 
for the transport o^ it& bulk in mer- 
chandise, w’hUe its waters fill the wet 
ditches, and coutributo much to the 
strength of tbt place. 

96. Previous to the war the fortifica- 
tions had been much neglected, as its 
remote situation seemed to afford little 
likeliho6d of itsbeingdestined to under- 
go a siege; but after the battle of Jena, 
General Manstein, the governor, had 
laboured indefatigably to put the works 
in a good posture of defence ; and such 
had been the success of his efforts, that 
they were in Mafth all armed and in a 
condition to undergo a siege. It was 
surrounded in all places by a rampart, 
wet ditch, and strong palisades, in 
most by formidable outworks; the fort 
of Weichselmunde, in its vicinity, com- 
manding the opening of the Vistula 
into the sea, required a separate siege 
for itself, and was connected with the 
town, from which it was distant four 
I miles, by a chain of fortified posts. 
But the principal defence of the place 
consisted in the marshy nature of the 
ground in its vicinity, which could be 
traversed only on a few dikes or chaus- 
sdes, and the power which the besieged 
had, by the command of the sluices of 
the Vistula-— the waters of which, from 
their communication with the Baltic, 
w*hcre therS' are scarcely any tides, are 
almost always at the same l^vel — of iu- 
unflating the country for several miles 
in breadth round two-thirds of the cir- 
cumference of the walls. Beyond this 
marshy circle rose a series of sandy 
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hills like a great exterior mound of 
defence, batteries on which command- 
ed any part of jjie city, and from which 
in foimer times all the principal at- 
tacks on Dantzic Jliod been directed. 
They were now covere^ith outworks, 
which presented a serioxis obstacle to 
the progress of the besiegers. The 
wch'ks of the place were not formed of 
scarps in masonry, but of steep .slopes 
with enormous j)alisadcs, each fifteen 
inches in diameter, at their feet; and at 
all the inner angles of the works, block- 
houses of wood had been constructed, 
of such strength as almost to bid de- 
fiance to cannon-balls or bombs. The 
fortress was amply stored with ammu- 
nition, and i)ripvi!3ion4 both for the 
garrison and citkens for a twelve- 
month. The garrison consisted of 
twelve thousand Prussians and six 
thousand Russians, under the com- 
mand of Field-marshal KalkreuthJ a 
vetenin whoso intrepid character avjis 
u sufficient guarantee for a .gallant 
defence. 

27. To form the besieging force, Na- 
poleon had drawn together a large 
body of Italians, Saxons, Hessians, 
troops of Baden, with a division of 
Polish levies, and two divisions of 
French — in all twenty-seven thousand 
men. The most inefficient part of 
this motley group was employed in the 
blockade Of Colberg and Graudenz; 
and the flower of the troops, consist- 
ing of the French divisions, a Saxon 
brigade, and the Baden and Polish 
hussars, amounting to about twenty 
thousand men, was destined to the 
more arduous undertaking of the siege 
of Hantzic. The artillery was com-' 
manded by the gallant General Lari- 
boissidre; the engineers were under 
the able directions of General Chosse- 
loup; Marshal Lannes,^with the grena- 
diers of the Guard, formerly under 
Oiidinot,who was confined by sickness, 
formed in the rear of the Grand Army 
the covering force; and hejvasin com- 
munication with Massena, who had 
superseded Savaiy in the commauc]^ of 
the corps which had combated at Os- 
trolenka, and was reinforced by the 
warlike Bavarian grenadiers of Wrede. 

VOL. VIL 


Thus, while twenty thousand men 
were assembled for the siege, thirty 
thousand, under the most experienced 
marshals of France, were stationed so 
as to protect the operallions against 
any incursions of the enemy. 

28. So early as the middleiof Fob^ 
ruaiy, the advanced posts of the be- 
siegers bad begun to invest the place, 
and, on the 22d of that month, a san- 
guinary conflict ensued between the 
Polish husfl^m, who composed their 
vanguard, and a body of fifteen hun- 
dred Prussians, at Dirschau, which 
tdhninated^after a severeness on both 
sides, '^1 ttie retreat of the ^tter under 
the cibnon of the ramparts. After this 
check, General Manstein no longer en- 
dcavouied to maintain himself on the ^ 
outside of the walls; and as the French 
troops successively came up, the invest- 
ment of the fortress was completed. 
The lii-st ser^ouB^nflict tfiok place on 
the island or peninsula of Nehrung, 
the well-known tongue if land which 
sepan^es the waters of the salt lake, 
called the Frische-haff, and of the Vis- 
tula, from the Baltic sea. It is twelve 
leagues in length, but seldom more 
than a mile or two in breadth, com- 
posed of sand-hills thrown up by the 
meeting of the river with the ocean, 
in one part of which the waves have 
broken in and overflowed the level 
space in its rear, which now forms the 
Frische-hafif. As it communicates with 
Dantzic, which stands on the other side 
of the Vistvja, opposite its western 
extremity, the approaches to the town 
on that side could not be cflectcd until 
it was cleared of the enemy. Sensible 
of its value, the besieged had spdred 
no pains to strengthen tflemselves on 
this important«neck of land ; and the 
besiegers were equally resolute to dis- 
lodge them from it, and thereby com- 
plete the investment of the fortress. 
Early in the moruing of the 20th 
March, tt French detachment crofi^ed 
the Frische-haff in boat& and surprised 
the PniBsian, posts on the opposite 
shore; fresh troops weft ferri^ over 
in rapid succession, and the besiegers, 
before evening, established themselves 
in such force in the island, that though 
B 
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ELalkreuth deBpatcbed a body of four 
tbouBand men out of the p^e to rein- 
force his posts in that quarter, they 
were unable to disloJIge the enemy. 
On the contiary, they not only kept 
their ground, but, progressiTely ad- 
Tancingttwo days afterwards, entirely 
cleared the peninsula of the Prussians, 
and completed the investment of the 
town on that side. By this success 
the communication of Dantzio with the 
land was entirely cut o^* ^ut the be- 
sieged, by means of the island of Holm 
and fort of Weichselmunde, with the 
intrenched liamp of Neijdahrwasse^, 
which commands the entranbe ^f the 
Vistula into the Baltic^ had still the 
means of receiving succour by sea. 

^ 29. Aftir full deliberation among 

the French engineers, it was deter- 
mined to commence the siege by an 
attack on the fort of Hagelsberg, which 
stands on dh eminence yrithout the 
ramparts on the western side of the 
town, which %as the only one entirely 
free from inundation. The first par- 
allel having been completed, a ^eavy 
fire was opened on the worls in that 
quarter on the night of the Ist of 
April, though at the distance of eight 
hundred toises. A fortnight after, the 
second parallel was also finished, not- 
withstanding several vigorous sorties 
from the garrison; and by the 28d, 
amidst snow and sleet, the batteries 
were all armed and reiuly to play on 
the ramparts at the distance only of 
sixty toises. On the following night, 
a tremendous fire was opened from 
fiftjHBix pieces of heavy cannon and 
twelve mortars, which, notwithstand- 
ing *the utmost efforts on the part of 
the garrison, Soon acquired a marked 
superiority over the batteries of the 
bekeged. Fob a week together this 
cannonade continued, without inter- 
xxussion, night and day; a brave sortie 
was unable to arrest it more than a 
few*hours; but although the sity was 
already on fire in, several places, and 
the artillery oA the ran^arts in part 
dismounted, y%t, as the |;cterior works 
were faced with earth, not masoi^, 
little progress was made in injuring 
them, and no practical breach had been 
as yet effect^ Finding themselves 


foiled in this species of attack, tho 
French en^neers had recourse to the 
more cert8un,but tedious method of ap- 
proachbysap; the besieged countermin- 
ed writh indefatigable perseverance, but 
notwithstanding their utmost efforts, 
the mines of thi French were pushed 
to within eighteen yards of the salient 
angle of the outermost works of Hag- 
elsberg. At the same time a separate 
expedition against the island of Holm, 
which formed the western extremity 
of the peninsula of Hehrung, from 
whence it was separated only by one 
of the arms of the Vistula, proved suc- 
cessful : the garrison, consisting of live 
hundred men with fifteen pieces of 
cannon, were made prisoners, anCl the 
city was by that means deprived of all 
the succour which it had hitherto ob- 
tained by the mouths of that river.* 

30. Invested now on all sides, 'with 
its^rrison weakened by the casualties 
of the Aiege, and the enemy’s mines 
ready t 9 blow its outworks on the side 
assailed into the air, Dantzic could not 
be expected to hold out for any length 
of time. Not deeming liimself in suffi- 
cient strength to attempt the raising 
of tho siege by a direct attack upon 
the enem/s cantonments on the Pas- 
sarge, Benningsen, with the concur- 
rence of the Emperor Alexander, had 
resolved to attempt the relief of the 
fortress by a combined attack by laud 
and sea from the peninsula of Nehrung 
and the mouths of the Vistula. The 
preparations made with tliis view were 
of the most formidable kind, and had 
well-nigh been crowned with success. 
Genend Eamenskoi, with five thousand 
*hien, was embarked at Pillau, under 

* A remarkable incident occurred on this 
occasion, highly characteristic of the heroic 
spirit with which both parties were animat- 
ed. A chasseur of the 12bh remment of 
French light infontry, named Fortunas. 
transported by the ardour of the attack, fell 
in the dark into the midst of a Russian de- 
tachment, and in a few minutes that detach- 
ment itself was surprised by the company to 
which the F.ench soldier belonged. The 
Russian officers exclaimed, ** Do not fire, we 
are.French !'* and threatened the chassctxr 
with instant death if he betrayed them. 
“ Fire instantly I** exclaimed the brave For- 
tunas, ** they are Russians I" and fell pierced 
by the balls of his comrade8,»-DnMiLS^ xviii. 
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convoy of a Swedish *and on English 
man-of-war, and landed at Neufahr- 
wasser, the fortified port at the mouth 
of the Vistula^ distant four miles from 
Dantzic; while two thousand Prus- 
sians were to co-operote in the attack, 
by advancing along '“the peninsula of 
Nchrung, and the Grand Army was to 
be disquieted and hindered from send- 
ing succours by a feigned attack on 
Marshal Ney’s corps. At the same 
time General Touchkofi, who had suc- 
ceeded Essen in the command of the 
troops on the Narew and the Bug, was 
to engage the attention of Massena’s 
corps in that quarter. All these opera- 
tions took place, and, but for an acci- 
dental circunjsttftice,»would, to all ap- 
pearance, have pivvod successful. The 
proposed feints were made with the 
desired effects on the side of Guttstadt 
and the Narew; but unfortunately the 
delay of the Swedish man-of-war, which 
had twelve hundred men on board, ren- 
dered it impossible for Kam^gnskoi to 
commence his attack before the 15th 
instant. In the meanwhile Niqwleon, 
who had received intelligence of what 
was in prei)aration, and was fully awjire 
of the imminent danger to which 
Lefebvre was exposed, had time to 
draw a large body of troops from 
Lannes' covering corps by the bridge 
of Marienwerder to the scene of dan- 
ger. 

31. This great reinforcement, com- 
prising among other troops the grena- 
diers of the Guard under Oudinot, 
turned the scale, which at that period 
quivered on the beam. Early on the 
morning of the 15th, Kamenskoi march- 
ed out of the trenches of Neufahi^ 
waaser, and, after defiling over the 
bridge of the Vistula into the penin- 
sula of Nehrung, advanced with the 
utmost intrepidity to the attack of the 
strong fortifications which the enemy 
had erected to bar their advance among 
the hills and copsewoods of that sandy 
peninsula. The first onset was hjro- 
sistible. The intrenclfinonts were 
carried in the moat gallant style,^and 
all their cannon taken: success* ap- 
peared certain, as the defeated Saxons 
and Poles were flying in great disorder 
out of the woods into the sandy hills 


which lay between them and the town 
of Bantzic, when the victors were sud- 
denly assailed in flank, when disordered 
by success, by Marshal Lannes, at the 
head of Oudinot’s formidable grenadiers 
of the Guard. Unable to resist so 
vehement an onset, the Russians were 
in their turn driven back, and Ipst the 
intrenchments; but rallying again with 
admirable discipline, they renewed the 
assault and regained the works. Again 
they were cupelled withgreat slaughter. 
A third lime, stimulated by despera- 
tion, they returned to the charge, and 
routed the French grenadfiers with such 
''dgoiy, i^at Oudinot had a horse shot 
undiSr him, and fell upon Marshal 
Lannes, and both these valiant chiefs 
thereafter combatcid on t^ot in thf^ 
midst of their faithful grenadiers. But 
fresh reinforcements from the left 
bank were every moment received by 
tbe enemy ^ K^kreuth, dbnfining him- 
self to a heavy cannonade, had made 
no sortie to aid this g Jhint effort to 
cut through the lines; and to complete 
Kanftnskofs misfortune, liie received 
intelligence, during the action, that 
the Prussian cori)8 of two thousand 
men, which was advancing along the 
Nehrung to ct)-operate in the attack, 
had been assailed by superior forces at 
Kahlberg, and routed with the loss of 
six hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon. Finding tlie undert^ng, in 
these circumstances, hopeless, the brave 
Russian, at eight at night, ordered his 
heroic troojjp to retire, and they re- 
giiined the shelter of the cannon of 
Weichselmiindewithoutbeing pursued, 
but after sustaining a loss of seventeen 
hundred soldiers; while the Ffench 
had to lament nearly as* great a num- 
ber of brave, men who had fallen in 
this desperate conflicts 

32. No other serious effort was made 
by the Allies for the relief of Bantzic. 
The besieged had provisions enough, 
but it was well known that then* am- 
munition was almost exhausted, and 
that, withoi^ a speed'J’ supply of that 
indispensable article, %he place must 
ere long capitulate. An English brig 
of twenty-two guns, under Captain 
Strachey, with one hundred and fifty 
barrels of powder on board, made a 
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brave attempt to force its way up the 
river, though the Vistula is a rapid 
stream, not more in general than sixty 
yards broad, and the passage was both 
defended by flnmerous batteries and 
a boom thrown across the channel. 
She mad<^ her way up the river for a 
considA^ble way, with sui'prising suc- 
cess ; but at length a cannon-shot hav- 
ing struck the rudder, and her rigging 
being almost entirely cut to pieces by 
the French fire, she was ferced to sur- 
render. Meanwhile the operations 
a^inst the H|gel8bcrg were continued 
without intermission. The^springing* 
of several ini^cs, though not att^apied 
with all the damage which wjis expect- 
ed by the ^siegers, had the effect of 
•uining and laying r^jicn the outworks, 
and preparations were already made for 
blowing the counterscarp into the 
ditch. In vahi a sortie from the ram- 
parts was made, and a1^ firs^ attended 
with some success, to destroy these 
threatening a!h’’aiiced works of the 
enemy; the^ besieged were at l^gth 
driven back, and on the next day the 
arrival of Marshal Mortier with a large 
part of liis cor[>s from the neighboim- 
liood of Stralsund and Colberg, nearly 
doubled the effective strength of the 
enemy. ICalkreuth, however, was still 
imsubdued, and the most vigorous pre- 
parations had been made on tlic 
breaches of the ramparts to repel the 
assault which w\as hourly expected, 
when a summon>s from Lefobvre offer- 
ed him honourable tenns^of capitula- 
tion, The situation of the bravo vete- 
ran left him no alternative; thougU 
his courage was unsubdued, liis am- 
munition was ^exhausted, and nothing 
remained but submission. The terms 
of capitulation were witliDut difficulty 
arranged; the garrison was permitted 
to retire with their arms and the 
honours of war, on condition of not 
serving against France or its allies 
for year, or till regularly exchang- 
ed; and on th€L27th this great for- 
tress, containing nine him^red pieces 
of cannon, but iSirdly any ammunition, 
was taken possession of hy the French 
troops. The garrison, now reduced to 
seven thousand men, was marched 
through the peninsula of Hehrung to 


Konigsberg. No less than 2700 ha<l 
perished during the siege, and 3400 
been wounded. Eight hundred had 
been made prisoners, and 4300 desert- 
ed. These ffgures gre sufficient to 
demonstrate the pliant nature of the 
defence, and how worthy the governor, 
Kalkrcuth, was of the school of the 
Great Frederick, in.which ho had been 
brought up. Aftci' the fall of the 
place, Kamenskoi, unable to render uny 
assistance, set sail from Fort Wcichsel- 
miinde with his own division, and its 
original garrison and a few invalids 
only remained on the 2Cth to open its 
gates to the enemy. 

33. Wliilo this desperate struggle 
was going on ronhd Dkntzic, the itus- 
sians were making tl» utmost < flbrts 
to reinforce their principal army ; but 
the time wffiich they had was not suffi- 
cient to bring up from its immense ex- 
tcnt*thc distant resources of their em- 
pire, and* though men were in abun- 
dance in. the nearer provinces, both 
money and arms were wanting to equip 
them for the held. In the end of 
March and beginning of April, how- 
ever, reinforcements to a considerable 
amount arrived on the AHc, aruong 
wdiich the most important were the 
superb corps of the Guai’ds under the 
Grand-duke (Constantine, consisting of 
thirty battalions and thirty-four squad- 
rons, full twenty thousand men, the 
flower of the Imperial army. A i)owcr- 
ful reseiwe, drawn from the depots in 
the interior of the empire, of thirty 
thousand men, was also advancing un- 
der Prince Labanoff; but it was so far 
in the rear that it could not arrive at 
the scene of action before the end of 
June, and was therefore not to be re- 
lied on for the early operations of the 
campaign. The whole army which 
Benningsen had at his command, on 
the resumption of hostilities, was only 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, including in that force the de- 
tached corp& of eighteen thousand 
Prussians ana Russians in front of 
Kdnigsbexg under Lestoeq, and the 
left wing on the Narew under Tolstoy, 
which was fifteen thousand strong; 
so that the force to be trusted to for 
the immediate shock on the iJIe or the 
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Passarge was scarcely ninety thousand. 
These were, however, all veterans in- 
ured to war, and animated in the high- 
est d-^'gree both by their recent success 
ut Eyiau, and by«the presence of their 
beloved Emperor, wim, since the end 
' f March, had been at the headquarters 
of the army.^ 

ij4. }3y incredible exertions Napo- 
leon had succeeded in assembling a 
much greater force. Notwithstanding 
> he immeiiB losses of his bloody winter 
ca* paign in Poland, such had been the 
vi ir of his measures for recruiting 
«rmy, and such the efficacy of the 
combined influence of terror, coercion, 
military ardour^ an^ patriotic spirit, 
wl. he had contrived to bring to 
be upon the 'Warlike population of 
F‘ mcc, Germany, arid Poland, that a 
greater host than liad ever yet been 
witnessed together modern Epyope 
was now assembled round his eagles. 
Exclusive of th- army of observation 
on the Elbe, and the garrifons and 
blockading corps in his rear, no less 
than a hundred and fifty thousand iu- 
fauliy, and thirty-five thousand horse, 


were ready for immediate action on 
the Fassarge and the Narew.t Im- 
mense eflbrts had been made by the 
Emperor to augment, by^every possible 
means, liis cavalry, an arm on which 
he always so much relied in war. 
His orders were to raise this force with 
the Grand Army to eighty tlibusand 
men. For this purpose, besides tho 
horses which he had seized in Prussia 
and the n(^h of Germany, and those 
taken in battle, he bought, during the 
cessation of hostilities, seventeen thou- 
sand horses in Germany, and twelve 
thousand in France, all of which were 
witlyut a moment’s delay, hurried off 
to tho Vistula. In addition to this, 
the fortifications of Praga, Modlin, and 
Sierock, had been put in the best pos* 
sible st^te of defence, and even the 
cantonments on the Fassarge strength- 
ened with Wes-de-poTit aijd stout pali- 
sades. Ncr wJB it merely from its no- 
minal strength that this^mimense force 
was formidable; its 'oisciplinc and 
cquif meut had attained the very high- 
est perfection. The requisitions en- 
forced by the terrors of military exe- 


* Tho Russian army, when the av'ipaign opened, was as follows 
Oen ti'o under Ilcun in j?scn oil til 0 iVH at Arensdorf, Neuhoff, Bergfried, and Bovem, 88,000 


Right wing under Li*«<tocq, m ar Kunigsberg and at Pillau, 18,000 

Left wing on the Jfarew under ToJstoy, Ifi.OOO 


—Dumas, xviii. 220, 221 ; and Wilsom, 136. 


121.000 


The militia, which the patriotic ardour of the Russians led them to raise, were unable to 
march from want of arms and ammunition, which the ill-timed parsimony of England with- 
hold. Cue hundred and sixty thousand muskete, sent out in haste by the British government 
after tho change miuistey, arrived at KOuigsberg in tho gnd of June, after the contest 
had been tomiinated in the field of Frlcdlond, and escafied seizure by the French only by 
not being lauded. — Hard. iv. 417. 


t Tho composition and distribution of this force, previous to the resumption of hostili- 
ties, was as follows 


Infantry. 

First corps, Bernadotte, 23,647 
Fourth do., Soult* . 30,199 
Sixth do., Ney, . . 16,883 

Third do., Davoust, . 28.445 
Imperial Guard, Bcssifei'eai, 7,319 
Beservo cavalry, Murat, 

Reserve corps, Lannes, 15,090 
Eighth corps, Mortior, . 14,000 
Second corps, Hasseua, 17,680 


Proaant, 

Cavalry. 

3.744 

1,S66 

1,117 

1,125 

1,808 

21,428 

250 

1,000 

2,qp4 


Buttoned at * 

Liebstadt Alk^ 

Guttstadt and the right of the Paisargo. 
Ostorode and Allcnstoiu. 

Fiukeustein. 

Fassarge and Lower Vistula. 
Marieimurg. ^ 

Lovlbr Vistula. 

Narew. 


162,063 34,442 • « 

Exclusive of officers, which mode the fdteo at least 156,000 infantry and 36,000 cavalry. Tho 
corps of Lefobvro, after the capture of Dontzic^ was broken up and divided between those 
of Ijonnes and Mortier and the garrison of tho place ; another was in Dalmatia, under Mar- 
inout ; the ninth in Silesia, under Vandamme. Augoreau's corps waa divide among the 
others after its torriflo losses in the battle of Eylau.— D uha% xvlli. 222, 223; Piecti Jwt. 
No. 8; and JOMINI, ii. 408. 
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cution, had extorted from Qormany that time with tlie King of Prussia at 
all the supplies of which it stood in Bartenstein, a little in the rear of the 
need. The cavalry were remounted, cantonments of the soidiers. Tliere 
the artillery waggons and carriages they had, for two months, carried on 
repaired and* in the best condition; a sort of negotiation with the French 
the reserve parks and pontoon trains Emperor by means of confidential 
fully sut>plied; the return of spring agents; but this show of pacific over- 
had restored numbers of the veterans tures, which were only intended on 
to their ranks — ^tho never-failing con- eith(jr side to give time and propitiate 
scription filled up the chasms produced Austria, by seeming to listen to her 
by Pultusk and Eylau; wfile the re- offers of mediation, was abandoned in 
cent successes in Silesia hnd at Daut- the middle of May, and both parties 
zic had revived in the warlike multi- ])repai’cd to determine the contest by 
tude that co^jfidence in themselves and sword. To compensate for his in- 
in their renowned leader, twhich the feriority of force, and provide a point 
disasters of «the winter campaigr^ had of supiwrt for his troops, even in tlie 
much impaired, but which has ever first line, Bennipgse? had, with groat 
been foimd> even more than numbers care, constructed a formidable in- 
ter skill, to contribute to militaiy sue- trenched camp, composed of six great 
cess. Nor were the roar and^the com- works regularly fortified, and sixteen 
munications forgotten; on the con- lunettes or armed ravelins, astride on 
trary, it was* in them that the provi- the^ opposite banks of the river Alle. 
dent care and cnormdaa lesources of Thither he i^roposed to retire, in tho 
the Emperor shone most conspicuous, event of the enemy bringing an over- 
Marshal Briinl had an army of eighty whelming force to bear against his 
thousand men in the north of Qeriiany, columns ; but he did not conceive him- 
composed of fifteen thousand Dutch, self sulficiently strong until the rein* 
a like number of Spaniards, sixteen forcements under Prince Labanoft’ ar- 
thousand Wurtemborgers, sixteen rived, to commence any serious offon- 
thousand French of Boudet’s and Mo- sive movement against tho French 
liter’s divisions, and the reserve con- army, and in consequence allowed the 
tlngents of the Confederation of the siege of Dantzic, as already mentioned, 
Rhine — ^in all, nearly four hundred to be brought to a successful issue, 
thousand men were collected between without any other demonstration for 
the Rhino and the Niemen. But of its relief than the cannonade against 
this immense force, only one hundred Ney’s coxps, intended as a diversion in 
and sixty thousand* could be relied on favour of Kamenskoi’s attack. The 
for the actual shock of wifr on the Pas- army, though so much inferior in nu- 
sarge. Such is the dilapidation of merical strength to the French, was 
armies occasioned by distant offensive animated with the best spirit, and tho 
war i Such as it was, however, it was great magazines and harbour of Kon- 
much groatev than Alexander could igsberg supplied it with every neces- 
coUect to resist it. Vast as the re- sa^. But the situation of that city, 
sources of Russia undbubtedly are without fortifications, and with its 
when time has been afforded to collect back to the Curische-haff, from whence 
into one foNCiis its unwieldy , strength, retreat was impossible, rendered it a 
it was now fairly overmatched by the situation extremely ill adapted, as the 
l>anded strength of Western Ei:^pe on event proved, for the security of tho 
its own frontier; and though the Czar stores on which the operations of the 
might possibly l^ave combated on equal arfny depended, 
terms with Na^poleon on the Wolga or So. After the fall of Dantzic, and 
the Dniester, he was inadequate to the when the French army was reinforced 
encounter on tho AUe or the Narew. by full thirty thousand men from the 
35. The Emperor Alexander had ar- covering and besieging force, Napo- 
rived at the headquarters of his army leon drew his troopsfrom their canton- 
on the ^8th March, and resided since ments into camps, vphich were strength- 
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encd wiih palisades to guard ap^iust June, the whole Russian army was put 
Bur]:)rise, and he had a grand review of in motion for the execution of thiB 
his reserve (^vdiy in the plains of well-conceived enterprise. The feim- 
Elbing. They presented a most mag- ed attacks, intended to distract tne 
nificent spectacle. Eighteen thousand enemy's attention on thc^ two fortified 
horsemen, admirably inounted and per- bridges of Spanden and Lomitten, took 
fcctly disciplined, there obeyed, with place at the prescribed time, i^d per- 
pai’ade precision, the orders of Murat, fectly answered the object in^ view. 
Accustomed as Napoleon was to mili- The PrnssianB at the former point, 
tary spectacles, his eyes were almost and the Russians at the latter, pressed 
dazzled by the splendour of this; and the enemy so severely, and with forces 
he wrote an hour after to his minis- so conside'^V>l&> that they supposed 
ters, that he could not but feel proud the forcing of the bridges was really 
of the sight he had just witnessed, intended, and in consequence, when 
Meanwhile Beuningsen was seduced, fhe enemy drew off ln*the evening; 
by the exposed situation of Marshal with the^oss of several hundred killed 
Ney^s coi^s at Guttstadt, midway be- and ’frounded, from each of these places, 
tween the t\^o ilimifis, to hazard an represented their retreat as evidence 
attack on that insulated body. He of a repulse. Bemadotte,* who com-^ 
had been stationed there by Napoleon manded at Spanden, and had collected 
expressly in order to serve as a bait to his wholb corps to defend that impor- 
draw the Russian generals into that tant passage, was wounded by a musket- 
];}erilous encounter ; and, as the e^ent ball on th(^ hea^, during the heat of 
proved, with perfect success. Early the action, ana was replaced in com- 
in June all the corps of th^ir army mand by General Dupor A. Meanwhile 
were put in motion, in order to envelop the real attack was du*ected against 
the French marshal. For this pur- Neys corps in its advance positioij at 
I>ose, Benningsen proposed to make a Guttstadt on the AUe, full seven miles 
feint of forcing the passage of the Fas- to the right of the Passarge, and so 
sarge at tho two points of Sp^den and completely in the midst of wie Russian 
Lomitten, and at the same time assail army, now that their advanced columns 
Ney in his advanced position at Gutt- were assailing the bridges over that 
stadt, in front and both flanks — ^the river, that its capture appeared inevi- 
frontby Altkirch, and the flanks by table. In effect, the marshal was 
Wolfsdorf and Guttstadt. If, by taken so completely by surprise, t^t 
these means, the corps which he if Benningsen had pressed the retiring 
commanded could be destroyed, it columns with anything like the vigour 
was intended on the following day to which Napgleon would have exerted 
renew the attack on the bridges in on a similar occasion, they must in- 
good earnest, and fall with tho whole evitably have been destroyed. He had 
centre of the Russian army on the thirty thousand infantry and fifteen 
corps of Soult, cantoned behind tl% thousand horse against Ney, who^sould 
Passarge, and at such a distance from not muster half that fofee. 
that of Davoust, as to afford some 38. But, unf'jrtunately, orders hadbeen 
ground for hope that it, too, might be issued for the different coips to delay 
soriously injured before the remainder the onset till they were in a condition 
of the ^nch troops could advance to to render assistance to each other; and 
its relief. Should this daring attack as some were impeded in the> 
fail, it was always in their power to by \raforeseen accidents, the e^oua 
retire to the fortified central position attack on Guttst^t ^d not take place 
of Heilsberg, and there endeavour to tiU. two o’^ock in tne aftemooiL It 
arrest the enemy, as Kray had^dono was then carried by fibeauLt, and four 
with Moreau at Ulm, till great re- hundred prisoners, with considerable 
iiiforcements, under Labanoff, should magazines and several guns, were 
enable them to resume the offensive, taken; but after having thus made 
37. Early on the morning of the 5th themselveB mastersof his headquarters. 
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the Rnssians, though more than double 
in number to the enemy, exerted bo 
little activity in following up their 
eucccss, that Ney, who displayed on 
this trying occasion all his wonted skill 
and firmness, was enabled to effect his 
retreat, ivith comparatively little loss, 
to Avikendorf, where he passed the 
night. On the following morning he 
res\imed his mai‘ch, though pressed on 
all sides by greatly superior forces. It 
was only by prodigies of ^ficipline and 
valour, however, that his retreat was 
effected. Surrounded and repeatedly 
charged by ‘^e immense nesses of tlm 
enemy's ho^e, his troops refired over 
a level plcun in echelons of sqAarea, 
each delivering its fire, opening out 
^nd retirfiig on either side of the 
square in rear, which stood firm and 
performed a similar evolution, while 
the entire formation of the first was 
again effectetl. In tlqa w^y they re- 
tired for several miles with parade pre- 
cision, repeal^dly charged, but never 
broken. In the coui’se of the r(g;reat, 
hq boldly ifbposed on the enemy, when 
their forces were divided by a lake, by 
a bold and well-conceived advance, 
which gave time for his artillery and 
horse to defile over the bridge in liis 
rear ; and at length passed the Passaige 
at Deppen, with the loss, in the whole 
of his retreat, of only a thousand killed 
and wounded, and an equal number 
made prisoners. On arriving at the 
heights of Deppen, as the roar-guard of 
Ney was defiling over, the Russians 
haa the mortification of discovering 
that the bridge was not only altogether 
unprotected % a tete-de-pontj but com- 
pletdy commanded by the heights on 
which they stftod on the right bank; 
BO that, if they had excYted ordinary 
vigour in the attack of the preceding 
day, the negligence of Napoleon had 
given them the means of totally de- 

French officer in command dVed his 
life to the fortunate incident of his giving the 
Russian oommandhr the fi-eemasons’ sign 
when seizing his Jiand just SB a lance was 
about to pierce nis breast —Wilson, 188. 
In reviewuw Sir Robcil; Wllson^s work, the 
Jkoiiw says, this is an anecdote 
so incredible, tltat no amount of testimony 
could make thorn believe it; but this only 
shows the critic's ignorance. The samo for - 1 


stroying the exposed corps of his gal- 
lant lieutenant. 

S9. This sudden thougji unfortunate 
attack on the centre of his position, 
very much disconcqytcd the Blmperor 
Napoleon, the ^oro especially as he 
received intelligence, the same day, of 
the passage of the Alle at Bergfried by 
Platoti‘ at the head of his Cossacks, and 
the surprise of five hundred men, who 
were made prisoners,* and also of a 
regiment of Cossacks having swam the 
Passarge, and cut to pieces an escort 
of cavalry, and captured some artillery 
and baggage. He instantly commenced 
the concentration of his army. The 
corps of Ney, which, although it* had 
escaped from so*scridu3«a danger, was 
seriously weakened •and much disor- 
ganised, was united to that of Lannes, 
winch had suffered no loss ; the Guard 
and reserve cavalry under Murat Avero 
coinmanded to assemble and support 
him Avith the utmost expedition ; Mor- 
ticr waswordcred up by forced marches 
by Mohrungen; the corps of Bcrna- 
dotte, which, since his wound, was in- 
trust^ to the direction of Victor, was 
directed to concentrate itself for the 
protection of Elbing; and Soult, wlio 
had assembled his corps at Liebstadt, 
was enjoined to force the passage of 
the Passarge at Wolfsdorf, in order to 
threaten the communications of the 
enemy with their intrenched camp at 
Heilsberg; while Davoust connected 
diimself by the right with Ney, and 
formed an imposing mass behind the 
Passarge, against w'iiich, it was hoped, 
all the efforts of the enemy would be 
shatteretl. But these great prepara- 
fions were suitable rather to the con- 
fidence which Napoleon' felt in himself 
than that with which his adversaries 
Avere inspired. Having failed in his 
original and well-conceived project of 
cutting off the corps of Marshal Ney in 

I tiinate prosonce of mind, in making use of 
; theLArcemasou^sign, zavod the life of a gal- 
lant officer, tlil*author*s father-in-law, IJou- 
teiiant-Colonel Tytler, during ibe Ameri- 
can war, who. by giving one of tho ene- 
my's officers the freemasons* grip, when ho 
lay ou tho ground with a bayonet at his 
breast, succeeded in interesting tho generous 
American in his behalf, and thus escaped 
death. 
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its advanced position close to his can> 
tonments, Benningsen had no inten- 
tion of hazaidiug his army by com- 
mencing offensive operations against a 
force so greatly superior, with a few 
bridges over the Allt’for his only re- 
treat in case of disaster. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th, the increasing forces 
which the enemy displayed at Deppen, 
and the vivacity of their cannonade at 
that point, prognosticated some deci- 
sive movement; and about noon the 
loud shouts of the soldiers announced 
the arrival of Napoleon in person. Soon 
after. General Havoiski, with a body 
of Cossacks, part of the army opposed 
to Spult, surprised tlyee regiments of 
horse, the advanced guard of Soult's 
cori)s, which had dbeyed its orders, and 
crossed the river at Wolfsdorf, and 
made three hundred prisoners, besides 
killing a still greater number. Rut 
these partial successes were insufficient 
to arrest the progress of the enemy, 
whose masses, now rapidly aniving on 
its banks, gave them a decided superi- 
ority; and Benningsen resolved to fall 
back to the intrenched camp at Heils- 
berg, while ^agrathion covered the 
retreat on the left with five thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, and 
Flatoff with three thousand Cossacks 
on the right. 

40. The retreat, however, which was 
now commenced, was far more hazard- 
ous than that which Ney had just ef- 
fected with such skill ; for it was to be 
made in presence of Napoleon and a 
hundred thousand men. No sooner 
had the Russian carriages begun to 
defile to the rear, than the French, 
crossed the Passarge in great strength 
at all points; the Quar& and cavsdiy 
and the main body, with the Emperor 
at their head, at Deppen, Soult at 
Elditten, and Davoust at Haorsen- 
berg. Their immense masses converg- 
ed from all these different points to- 
wards Outtstadt and Altkirch, whither 
the Russian army had retired in ode 
compact body, following the direct 
road to their intrenchments at Heils- 
berg. The great bulk of the army 
was so far advanced os to be b^ond 
the reach of danger; but the rear-guard, 
under Bagrathion and Platoff, was ex* 


posed to the most imminent hazard, 
especially when, towards evening, it 
became necessary to halt and arrest 
the enemy, in order to give time for 
the numerous carriages and guns in 
their rear to defile over the Alle by 
the four bridges by which alone Heils- 
berg could be reached. Bagrjithion, 
however, took post at Glottau, and 
sent forth the cavalry of the Imperial 
Guard and^^ossacks into the plain to 
check the adv^ance of his pursuers. The 
French infantry instantly halted and 
i^rmed squares ; while twelve thousand 
of MijratieOdragoons rushed upon the 
rear-guard at full speed, tliTeatening to 
annihilate them by their thundering 
charge. Such, however, was^he steadi- 
ness and intrepidity of. the Russian* 
horse, t^pt they successfully combat- 
ed against the fearful odds by which 
they were assailed. Several brilliant 
charges took plftce without any deci- 
sive result on either si^e. But not 
one square of the retreating rearguard 
was 4roken, nut one sqiiadron dis- 
persed ; and after a sanguinary con- 
flict, il^grathion, having gained time 
for the whole artillery and carriages 
in his rear to defile over the bridge, 
withdrew to the other side of the 
Alle, abandoning Outtstadt, with no 
greater loss in killed and wounded than 
he had inflicted ux>on the enemy — a 
rare example of intrepidity and skill in 
such trying circumstances, even mure 
remarkable than the retreat of Marshal 
Ney two dayH before, os his own force 
was much less, and the pursuing host 
incomparably greater. At the same 
time, Platoff, on his side, also gained 
the river, and crossed the bridges in 
safety, having, in order to give an ex- 
ample of coolness to, his men, dis- 
mounted from his horse, and, with 
the tranquillity of parade exercise, 
withdrawn his forces in small bodies, 
with l%rge intervals between tbstm, 
which so effectually imposed upon the 
enemy, that he sustalied no serious 
molestation iA his retreat. 

41. Having thus succeeded in throw- 
ing the river Alle between themselves 
and the French army, and broken down 
all the bridges over that river, the 
Russiafis were enabled, without fiu^ 
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tber molestatioD, to withdraw all their taking advantage of the chances thus 
troops by the right bank of the river offered in his favour, 
into the intrenched camp at Heilsberg) 42. On the 10th Juw, accordingly, 

where they stood firm under the cover preparations were made for a front 
of most fonmdable fieldworks. Napo- attack upon the intrenched camp of 
leon had now one of two courses to Heilsberg, whiflbDavoust and Mortier 
follow. * In his front was the great moved forward on the French left to 
fortified camp of the enemy, by stohn- turn its right flank, and menace the 
ing which he might hope to terminate enemy’s communication with Konigs- 
the war in a single bloody battle; a berg. For this purpose, the cavalry of 
little to his left was the |ity of Kon- Murat led the advance down the left 
igsberg, containing the^ whole maga- bank of the Alle against the Russian 
zines and reserve stores of their army, intrenchments, which were about ten 
The most obvious coui'se would haye miles distant, and he was immediately 
been to have executed a g^ral move- followed by the corps of Soult, Lannes, 
ment with 4he right in front, gissing Ney, and the infantiy of the Guard. 
Heilsberg, so as to establish the R:«nch Bagrathion, w^jo i^as retiring 4own 
lines between that place and Bischof- the right bank, upon fhiding that the 
* stein, with the right extending to- French were movifig along the left, 
wards Bartenstcin, and the ]yft reach- crossed the river in order to retard 
ing to Guttstadt; repeating thereby their advance as much os possible, 
the circuitous sweep round the ene- long as he was pursuing his way 
my’s position, which 4iis great numeri- through the broken ground, he was 
cal superiority gave him the means of able to keep the enemy tolerably at 
so easily enecting, and which had bay : but when he was obliged to eva- 
proved so« fatal to the Austrinns at cuate that favourable cover, and enter 
Ulm, and the .Prussians at Jena. The upon the open plain, which extended 
second was to advance with the main on both sides of the Alle to Heilsberg, 
body of the army along the left bank his task of covering theyetreat became 
of the Alle, straight against their much more difficult. In vain the Rus- 
intrenchments at Heilsberg, and in sian horse, by repeated charges, strove 
the event of tlieir proving so strong to retard the advance of their indofa- 
as to defy open force, threatening to tigable pursuers; in vain the infantry 
turn them by the ^vance of fifty r^ired by echelon in alternate lines, 
thousand men on the left towards Ey- to sustain by continued fire their rc- 
lau, so as to menace the coxnmunica- trograde movements. The French ca- 
tions of the enemy with his magazines valry and horse -artillery incessantly 
at Eonigsberg. The fiifit plan offered pressed on ; by degrees the losses of 
the most decisive results, as the Bus- the Russians became more severe, and 
sian army, if cutoff from its own fron- they at length began to fall into con- 
tie^ by being turned on the right,,. fusion. At this critical moment, the 
would nave been exposed to total de- opportune arrival of fifteen squadrons 
structionintheeventof being thrown, of Prussian cavalry, with a troop of 
after a defeah upon Hbnigsberg, and horse-artillery, which Benningsen sent 
the eul-iie'sac of the Curische-hoff. But to their succour, gave great relief; and 
the second was most easy of immediate these brave troops, % their gallant 
execution, from its avoiding the diffi- bearing, enabled Bagrathion to main- 
cu^t and intricate countzy in^ which tain the fight, though with serious 
an advance upon Bischofstein would loss, till six at nighty when the whole 
have led the omny; and, notwithstand- ffili^ army had got within Its lines, 
ing the obvic^ risk to^hich his left Then, on the word being given, the 
wing would be exposed by advancing Rttssian and Prussian cavalry with- 
between a superior mass of ihe enemy drew by their flanks, exposing to view 
and the sea, Napoleon flattered him- within half cannon-shot the formidable 
self t^t he would so engage his atten- intrenchments, biistling with bay- 
tion in hrunt as to prevent him from oneta, and armed in tlUs part with 
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one hundred and fifty pieces of heavy 
artillery. Instantly a fire of grape 
of extraordiniiry severity was opened 
upon the enemy, which speedUy swept 
otr all the squadrons who comd not 
escape from its and thou^ 

Murat brought up several batteries of 
cannon, and swarms of tirailleurs oc- 
cupied every thicket, and kept up an 
incessant rattle along the whole front 
of the lines, yet they produced no im- 
pression, and the superiority of the 
Russian fire was very apparent. 

43. The position of Hcilsbcrg, how- 
ever, was too important for Napoleon 
to relinquish the prospect of making 
himself master of it^by main force 
without a sti^gme. Situated on a 
cluster of heights hn both banks of the 
Alio, of which the tovm covered a part, 
it commanded the Three roads of 
Wormditt, Mehlsack, and Landsberg, 
'vvliieli intersected each other within 
the intrenched camp, and in this way 
Itlocked up the access to Eykiu and 
Konigsberg. As long as the Rus- 
sians held this important position, and 
at the same time maintained the course 
of the Lower Passarge towards Brauns- 
borg, their lines might be considered 
uiiassailable. But from the moment 
that they were driven from tlie latter 
gi’ound, and the enemy’s columns be- 
gan to interpose between the intrench- 
ed camp and the sea, threatening 
Kylau and Friedland, its advantages 
were at an end, because it was cut off 
from its own commimication with the 
very depots which it was designed to 
protect. Its weakest side was that on 
the left bank of the Aile, which was^ 
connected with the redoubts on the 
other side by four bridges. Nearly 
eighty thousand men were here assem- 
bled, under the cover of above five 
hundred pieces of cannon, in nine di- 
visions, of which seven under the 
Grand-duke Constantine, occupied the 
left bank 6f the river, and two, under 
Prince Gortchakoff, the right bank; 
while Kamenskoi was stationed in the 
redoubts which covered the fron^ of 
the position on the left bank. 

44. Napoleon having coBccted forty 
pieces of artillery, under the command 
of General Dulaidoy, on hisleft, pushed 


them forward, and, by the vivacity of 
their fire, in some degree weakened 
that of the enemy to which they were 
opposed. The divisions qf St Cyr, Le- 
grand, and St Hilaire, part pf Soult’s 
corps, with Murat’s cavalry, advanced 
about seven in the evening,* by the 
villages of Lawden, Langwiese, and 
Bewemicken, to the attack of the ene- 
my’s redoubts on the left bank of the 
river. Thete brave men had no sooner 
quitted the edver of the ravine which 
for some time sheltered them from the 
enemy’s fire, than they rushed forward 
with spebk iigour, that in the first on- 
set they carried the x^rinclpal redoubt 
of the Russians in that quarter, with 
aU the guns which it contaiued; while 
St HUaire, with his division, pene- * 
trated bcilween that intrenchment and 
the neighbouring works. The moment 
was critical, and the least wavering 
would have*exp)^sed the Russians to 
total ruin; for a line .pf redoubts, 
broken in upon at one point, is well- 
nigh ilist. But Benningseu#was at the 
head of men who were equal to any 
emergency. General Warneck, who 
commanded part of the Russian re- 
serve, instantly ordered the regiment 
of Kalouga to charge : the animating 
hurras of his men demonstrated that 
he had not calculated in vain on their 
intrepidity at that trying crisis. On 
they rushed with fixed -l^yonets; the 
two regiments which had captured the 
redoubt were totally destroyed, and 
their eagles hlken. Following up their 
success, the Russians burst out into 
the x^lain between the wood and the 
redoubts, and forced Soult’s divisions to 
give ground. With the «teadiness of 
disci^ine, however, the latter retired 
in hollow squires by pchelon, all of 
which vomited forth an incessant roll- 
ing fire upon their pursuer^; the ap- 
proach of night gave these moving 
citadel^ the appearance of being «en- 
circled with flame, while the intrench- 
ments resembled a linciof volcanoes in 
vehement eniption. length, how- 
ever, Uie retreat of Legrand and St 
Cyi* obliged St Hilaire, who had pene- 
trated to the very foot of the redoubts, 
and had home without flinching their 
terrible discharge of grape, also to re- 
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tire. Savary, with two regiments of 
the Guard and twelve guns, came up 
to cover his retreat : he, in his turn, 
however, was surrounded. The French 
at all points retired to the cover of 
the wooA, and narrowly escaped being 
made ]^risoncrs by the allied cavalry; 
and^t length, also grievously shat- 
tered, the victorious Russians were 
again withdrawn into their intrench- 
ments.* 

45. The vehement caftnonade which 
had BO long illuminated the heavens 
now ceased, ^d the cries of the woui^d- 
ed, in the plain at the foot «pf the m- 
trcnchmenls, began to be hear<}^boYe 
the declining roar of the musketry. 
At eleve%at night, however, a desert- 
• er came into the Russian lines, and an- 
nounced that a fresh attac]^ was pre- 
paring, Suitable arrangements were 
accordingly, made; and hardly were 
they completed, when dtrk masses of 
the enemy were seen, by the uncertain 
t^vilight of a midsummer night, to 
issue fro 2 | the woods, and Avance 
with a swift pace across the bloody 
plain which separated them from the re- 
doubts. Instcmtly the batteries opened 

* “ I had on this occasion,** aays Savary, 
** an exceedingly warm altercation with the 
Orand-duko of Berg, (Murat), who sent to 
me, in the very thickest uf the action, orders 
to move forward and attack. I bade the 
officer who brought the order go to the devil, 
asking, at the same time, if lie did not see 
how wo were engaged. Tiiat prince, who 
would have commanded everywhere, wished 
that I should cease firing, at the hottest 
period of the fight, to m^ch forward: he 
would not see, that if 1 hud done so, 1 should 
infallibly have been destroyed before reach- 
ing the enemy. For a quarter of an hour I 
exchanged grape with tlio enemy— nothing i 
enabled me to heep my ground but the rapid- 
ity of my fire. The coming on of night was 
most fbrtnnato. While evegy one slumbered, 
iho Emperor se^t for me. He was content 
with my choige, but scolded mo for having 
failed in the support of Mum. When de- 
fending myself, Iliad the boldness to say he 
was a SmI, who would some day cause ns to 
tosi a great battle ; and tliat it jvould be 
better for us if he was less brave and had 
more common sense. The Emperor bade 
me be silent, sai^ug, I was in a passion, but 
did not think She less Of what I had said. 
Next day he was in a very bad humour : our 
wounded were os numemns as in a pitched 
battle.*’— Savaey, iii. 64 .—'* He^was partl- 
cuiaa^ly angry at the cavalry, saying they 
liad done nothing ho had ordered.*'— Wiit- 
soEvJIO. 


on the moving masses : they staggered 
under the discharge, but still pressed 
on, without retumingi'a shot. But 
when they arrived within reach of the 
musketry, the fire became so vehement 
ttiat the headfieof the columns were 
entirely swept away, and the remain- 
der driven back in great disorder, after 
sustaining a frightful loss. t At length, 
at midnight, after twelve hours* inces- 
sant fighting, in the retreat and round 
tlie intrenchments, the firing entirely 
ceased, and nothing was heard in the 
narrow space which separated the two 
armies but the groans of the wounded, 
who, anticipating a renewal of the 
combat in the.moiyiing, and toxtured 
by pain, implored ^removal, relief, or 

t The bad buci^sb of the attack on Heils- 
berg g.ave rise to .a fnriuus altercation be- 
tween Lannes and Murat, and an explosion 
of\he former, who was subject to ungoveni- 
ablo fits of passion, even with the Emperor 
himself. It is thus narrated, with draiuii- 
tic power, by the Duchess of Abrant&s : — 
** *Your brother-in-law is a mountebank, 
sire ; a tight-ropc dancer, with liis white 
dancing phime.* — * Como, now, you are jok- 
ing!^ iinswoivd Napoleon in good humour; 
* is ho not brave? —‘ And who is not so in 
France? Wo T)oint with the finger at a 
coward. Boult and I have done uur duty: 
we roihse to allow the honour of the day to 
your brother-in-law— to his Serene and Im- 
perial Highness Frinco Murat } Truly these 
titles make one shrug his shoulders { The 
mania of royalty has seized him also ; and it 
is to tack his mantle to your own tliat you 
wish to rob us of our glory. You have only 
to speak: we have enough remaining— we 
will willingly give it to him.*— * Yesl* ex- 
claimed Napoleon, no longer able to contain 
himself; * I will bestow or take away glory 
as I please ; for hear ye I it is I alonb who 
give you both glory and success.'— On this 
Lannes became pale with rage; and with a 
voice quivering with passion he exclaimed, 
'TesI yesl because you have marched up to 
the ankles in gore on this bloody field, you 
think yourself a great man ; and your fine 
emplumed brother-in-law crows on his own 
dunghill. I will have no more of this. And 
this fine victory of yours— a great triumph 
truly !— twelve thousand corpses lying on the 
plain to keep the field for your honour, where 
you con only trace tlie Frenifii uniform by 
fvacturcs on^ mutilation : and yet to deny 
to me— to me, Lannes— my due share in the 
honours of the dayl***— D’AfiOANTBS^ ix. 869, 
37S The lively duchess, with her usual in- 
accuracy in military details, recounts this 
scene us relating to the battle of Eylan ; but 
tl^t is impossible, as Lannes was not in that 
battle at ml, but sick in the rear.— Fide uf ate, 
Chap. xuv. § 64. 
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even death itself, to pdt a period to 
their sufferings. 

46. Heavy rain fell in the early part 
of the night, wAich, though it severely 
distressed the soldiers who were un- 
hurt in their bivoffacs, assuaged the 
thirst and diminished the sufferings 
of the host of wounded of both armies 
who lay mingled together on the plain. 
With the lirst dawn of day the Rus- 
sians again stood to their arms, ex- 
pecting every moment to be attacked; 
but the morning passed over without 
any movement on the part of the ene- 
my. As the light broke, the French 
were descried on the skirts of the 
wood in order of battle; but, more 
even than by thciriwelhappointed bat- 
talions and squ^i^us, the eyes of all 
were riveted on a spectacle inconceiv- 
ably frightful between their lines and 
the redoubts. This space, about a 
quarter of a mile broad and above* a 
mile in length, presented a sheet of 
naked human bodies — the gi’eatcr pai*t 
dead, but some showing by their mo- 
tions that they preserved conscious- 
ness or implored relief. Six thousand 
corpses were there lying together as 
close as they had stood in their ranks, 
stripped during the night of every rag 
of garment by the cupidity of the 
camp-followers of either anny, ghastly 
pale, or purple with the blood which 
was still oozing from their wounds. 
How inured soever to the horrors of a 
campaign, the soldiers of both armies, 
even while they loathed it, felt their 
eyes fascinated by this harrowing 
sx>ectacle, which exhibited war, stripped 
of all its pomp, in its native barbarity; 
and, by common consent, the interval 
of hostilities was employed in buiying 
the dead, and removing the shivering 
wounded to the rear of the armies. 

47. Napoleon was extremely discon- 
certed by this repulse, and vented his 
ill-humour in violent sallies of passion 
against hia generals. The butchery 
had been worse than useless-— it halj 
been hurtful. The Russiai/b still held, 
in unshaken strength, their intronch- 
mehts; twelve thousand French 1:^ 
fallen around their redoubts, without 
having gained, at the close of the day, 
themasteiyof one of them ; the ditches 


were filled with their dead bodies, but 
no part of them had been crossed. 
Eight thousand Russians, also, were 
killed or wounded ; and this loss, 
though less than that of* their oppo- 
nents, from their having fought in part 
under cover, was equally great., in pro- 
portion to the relative strength of 4heir 
army. The French Emperor, however, 
had felt too severely the strength of the 
enemy’s position to venture upon a 
renewal of tl^^ttack, ahd therefore he 
resolved to compel the Russians to 
evacuate it by manesuvring on their 
fiabk. For Ahis purpose, %e took ad- 
vantage of* file arriv^ of Marshal Da- 
voust'ff coxpsto push it forwlrd at noon 
on the Landsberg road toward Eylau 
and Kdnigsberg. This rfovement 
alarmed Benningsen, who, though not 
apprehensive of being forced in his in- 
trenched position, was extremely afraid 
of being cut-off Jrom his Supplies at 
Konigsberg, on which the army de- 
pended for its daily subs^tence ; and 
at the same time, an order of Napoleon 
to Vicror was intercepted, ifhich con- 
tained commands to attack Lestoeq 
and the right wing of the Allies at all 
points, and push on for Konigsberg. 
Seeing the movement of the enemy to 
turn his right flank and threaten his 
magazines now clearly pronounced, the 
Russian general gave orders to retreat. 
The intrenched camp was evacuated at 
nightfall, and the army marched all 
the night of the 11th, and established 
tbemselycs, at^reak of day, in a posi- 
tion in front oi Bartenstein, headquar- 
ters being transferred to that town. 
Though great imrt of this operation 
•was performed after daybreak on the 
12th, in sight of the enenly, yet such 
was the feeling;,produced by the bat- 
tle of Heilsberg, that they made no at- 
tempt whatever to molest the retreat. 

48. No sooner was this retrograde 
movement perceived by the French 
Empero 2 ^ on the morning of the 
than he detached Murat’s dragoons to 
follow upon the traces the enemy ; 
and he himseft, moving forward his 
whole army, estsd)lished his headquar- 
ters in the evening on the field of 
Preussisch-Eylau. It was no longer 
a shivering scene of ice and snow: 
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green fields were to be seen on all sides ; land by Domnin, at which latter plav.e 
clear and placid lakes gave variety and the Imperial Quard was already ar- 
animation to the landscape ; woods re- rived. A glance at the map must be 
splendent with the early green of sum- sufficient to show tha{ by these dif- 
mer, fringed- the rising grounds ; and ferent movements, not only was the 
numerous white villages, with hand- bulk of the Krencfii army intcrpostnl 
some 8p;.res, rose above their summit, between the Rulsiau general and Kdn- 
attesting the industry and prosperity igsberg, where all his magazines were 
of the inhabitants under the x^ternal idaced, but Napoleon was in a siiua- 
govemment of Old Prussia. The tion, by a rapid advance upon Wehlau, 
French soldiers could hardly recognise, to threaten his line of retreat to the 
in the gay and smiling objects around Russian frontier. In these circum- 
them, the frightful scene of devasta- stances, no time was to be lost ; and, 
tion and blood which was imi)rinted though tho trt>ops were dreadfully fa- 
in such soDoftre colours in their rec6l- tigued, orders were given to continue 
lection by the events of wmclw it had the mfirch all day, and by great oxer- 
been the tlfeatre in the preceding win- tions the army reached Friedland, 
ter. Meanwhile General Lestocq re- where keadqu^ters ^ere established 
^ solved teP break up from Braunsberg in the evening. • 
and the Lower Passarge, and retire by 49. Friedland, which has acquired 
the margin of the lYische-hailf towards immortal celebrity by the memorable 
Kbnigsberg — a measure which had be- battle of which it was the theatre, is a 
come indis]^ensablet(y>re'|^enthiB being colisiderable town situated on the left 
entirely cut off from his communica- bank of the river Allc, which there 
tion with thi main army, and thrown flows in a northern direction towards 
back without resource on the margin the Baltic Sea. It is situated between 
of the 8e£ Kamenskoi was also di- the river and a largo artificial lake or 
rected by Benningsen to march upon fish-pond, which lies to the north, and 
Kdnigsberg ; but on arriving at Mubl- has been formed by damming up a 
hausen, on the road to that city, he rivulet called the Mill Stream, which 
found that place already occupied by flows from the high grounds to tho 
the advanc^ guard of Davoust, and westward near Posthenen into the Alle, 
only reached the object of his destina- and falls into it at light angles. The 
tion by making a very long circuit, windings of the Alle serve as a natural 
During the night of the 12th, the Rus- wet ditch round Friedland on the soutli 
sions resumed their march through and east; tho artificial lake protects it 
Sohippenbeil, and on the following on the north: in a military point of 
morning they had reached the banks of view*, therefore, it is only accessible on 
the Alle. On arriving there, how- the western side, where it is approach- 
ever, Benningsen received infonnation ed by the road from Eylau, which the 
that the French had, by the rapidity French were pursuing, and from which 
of their movements, and by following* side also set out tho roads to Kbnigs- 
the chord of the arc which led to Kbn- bei^ to the north, and Wehlau and 
igsberg, while his o^n troops were Tilsit on the north-west. Inthatdirec- 
traversing the circumference, antici- tion there is a large open space dotted 
pated him in his march upon that city, with villages and cultivated ground, 
and were already so far advanced on neither hill nor plain, but an undulat- 
ihe load that they could not be over- ing surface, intersect^ only along its 
taSken. Murat and Davoust* were in whole extent by the ravine formed by 
full advance finm Eylau to Kbnigsberg: the Mill Stream, which is very deep, 
Boult was maTOhing onjihe same point with ruggea sides, and in many places, 
by Kreutzbu^: Victor, who had cross- frpm the refluence of the waters, scarco- 
^ the Passarge at Spanden, was mov- ly fordable. At the distance of two 
ing on S^lau; Napoleon Imxftelf, at the miles from Friedland as a centre, the 
head of the corps of Lannes, Ney, and cultivated plain to the westward is 
was approaching to Fried- botmded by a semicircle of woods. 
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which fringe the highhr grounds, find 
form the horizon when looking in that 
direction from the town. The hanks 
of the Alle dli the eastward are very 
steep ; and though there are throe 
bridges over that ’riv^^r, two of which 
wt. e formed by the lAissians with pon- 
Ub at the tf)wn itself, in other qiiar- 
.Ts it could be passed only at a few 
fords, w'hich were unknown to the Al- 
lies till late in the evening, and at that 
period, from the recent heavy rains, 
wer'" scarcely practicable. 

In the *.ight of the 1 3th, Bcn- 
ui 3n received information that the 
Cl of Lannes, which h.id suffered so 
Bcve* y at Hcilsbcrg, was lying at 
Posthenen, a village about three miles 
from Friedliuid oq the road to Konigi- 
berg. The exposed situation of that 
coqjs, ■which formed the vanguard of 
the French army, and the well-known 
losses which it had susUiiued at Hdls- 
berg, inapireil the Russian general with 
the hope that, by a sudden attack, it 
might be destr^jyed before tfie maiu 
body of Napoleon’s forces could ad- 
vance to its relief. This resolution was 
taken at tvro in the morning of the 
14th; orders were immediatel}’’ des- 
patched, and at four the Russian van- 
guard was already defiling over the 
bridge of Friedland. The opportunity 
was tempting, and to all appearance the 
corps of Lannes was placed in a situa- 
tion of great danger. It consisted now 
of only twelve thousand infantry and 
three thousand horse; and though the 
coips of Mortier, Ney, and Victor, with 
great part of the cavalry of Murat, 
might be shortly expected to arrive at 
the scene of action, yet some hour^ 
must elapse before the foremost of 
these powerful auxiliaries could be re- ^ 
lied on, and in the meanwhile this de- 
tached bod/was exposed to the shock of 
above fifty thousand veteran troops, 
who, by proper exertion, might be di- 
rected against it. Here, in short, as at 
Marengo, the French army was to be at- 
tacked when on a line &f march in 
echelon, by the concentrated masses of 
the enemy, who fell first on the lead- 
ing corps. But there was this es- 
sential distinction between its position 
on these two memorable days, that on 


the former occasion the army was 
stationary or retreating, so tlmt the 
distant corps could not arrive till late 
on the field of battle, whereas here it 
was ad'vancing; and consequently, un- 
less decisive success were gained in 
the outset, the assailants would have 
the whole hostile body upon® their 
hands. In case too of defeat, they 
could retreat only by the bridges of 
the Alle, which were wholly inade- 
quate to a{k>;;d an issue to so large a 
force.* 

fil. No sooner were the advanced 
posts of tin) Russians deicried by the 
videttea iff^Lannes’ corps, than a sharp 
fire oT musketry began, wfech was soon 
increased to a heavy cannonade as the 
dark masses of infantiy add cavalry^ 
were seen swiftly advancing through 
the earlji^dawn of the summer morn- 
ing. The French tirailleurs fell back, 
skirmishing^ hoyever, shaVply as they 
ret' red : the alarm was speedily com- 
miiuicated to the rear, iwid the whole 
corps stood to arms. A single Russian 
division had at first been jj^sed over; 
but the enemy’s troops were so con- 
stantly fed from the roar, and the re- 
sistance opposed was so considerable, 
that Beuuiugsen soon found himself 
under the necessity of passing over 
another to its support. Three pontoon 
bridges were constructed to facilitate 
the passage; and by degrees, as tlie 
increasing masses of the enemy showed 
that other corps had arrived to the 
support of Joannes, the whole army 

* The following: account of the French 
army which combated at Friodlaud is from 
a holograph noto in Napoleon's handwrit- 
ing.:— • 

PRSS1SNT tS AAV'S. 

Imperial Ouard, . . . 7,500 

Ijamies' oorps^ . . • 15,000 

Nov's do 14,000 

Mortior's do 10,000 

Beniadotto’a corps, commanded 
byVictjr, .... 22,000 

Oavmry, .... 11,500 

Total at Friedland, . . 80,000 


DETACH Eia 


Bavoust, . 4 , . 
Boult, 

Murat— cavalry, 



23.000 

27.000 

10.000 


05.000 

Total 145,000 

— Tkisbs^ OmnUotetVSMpire, vU. 006, 608. 
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was brought across. Thus was the 
Russian general, who at first contem- 
plated only a partial operation, in- 
sensibly drawn into a general action; 
and that, too, in the most disadvan^ 
gcous of all possible situations — ^with 
a superior 101X36 of tho enemy in front, 
and %deep river, traversed only by a 
few bridges in his rear. 

62. The corps of Mortier arrived to 
the support of Lannes in a short time 
after the firing commen^eli, and both 
corps withdrew to the heights stretch- 
ing from Posthenen to Heinrichsdorf, 
about three fniles to the ^stward df 
the river Alle. Deeming thesh t)i3 only 
fomes with ^hich he had to coiftend, 
and considering himself adequate to 
^their destf action, Benningsen drew up 
his whole forces as they successively 
arrived on the field from thft bridges 
in the narrow plain, backed by Fried- 
land and tlfe Alle, facing towards the 
westward, about half a mile in front of 
that town. %e klill Stream, flowing 
in a perpendicular direction to his line, 
nearly cut ft in two equd parts; the 
right wing extended from the rivulet 
to the Alle, through the wood of Dom- 
nau; the left, which was less consider- 
able in length, stretched in a southerly 
direction also to the Alle, across the 
wood of Sortlack, and barring the roads 
of Eylau, Bartcnstcin, and Sohippen- 
beil, nearly at the point where they 
intersected each other. The whole 
army was drawn up in two lines facing 
to the west, the first apd third bat- 
talions of each regiment, in battle ar- 
ray, composingthe first line; the second 
battalion, an close columns behind the 
intervals between them, forming the 
second. Thiil^ the Russians stood on 
the arc of the segment of ^ circle formed 
by the river Alfc in their rear. Only 
one division remained on the right 
bank. Qortchakofif commanded tho 
right wing, Bagrathion tho left ; Ouva- 
rofl^and Gcdlitzin the cavalry tof tho 
right, Kollagribaff the horse on the 
left. After tcJimg into view the losses 
in the precedii% actions, *nd the large 
deta(fliment, under Kamenskoi, to the 
right to the support of Lestocq, the 
vmple force of the Russians, on both 
•idea of the river, did not exceed fifty- 


five thousand men, of whom about ten 
thousand were cavalry. They were all 
brave and experienced egldiers, but ex- 
hausted by feftigue and wmit of suste- 
nance for several di^ys. Every man in 
the array w'os ei^tirely exposed to fire, 
and every movement distinctly seen, 
while the enemy were for the most part 
concealed or sheltered by the w'oods 
and rising grounds which fringed tho 
plain to the w^estward, and bounded 
the horizon on that side. 

63. Even with this comparal^vely 
inconsiderable force, however, the Rus- 
sian general might, at least in the ear- 
lier part of the day, have gained con- 
siderable, perhaps decisive success, 
against the corps of Ltymes and*Mor- 
ticr, which alone had come up to the 
field of battle, had he acted at once 
with the vigour and decision which the 
oi>portunity afforded, and the critical 
cir(!umstances in which he was placed 
impenitively required. But, unfortu- 
nately, Jie was so prepossessed with 
tho idea that he had no other antago- 
nist to expect than the two cori>s 
actually on the spot, that the precious 
hours, big with the fate of Europe, 
were allowed to elapse without any 
decided movement being attempted. 
Lannes gradually fell back from his 
groimd in front of Friedland, os the suc- 
cessive divisions of tho enemy crossed 
the bridges, and established themselves 
on the left bank of tho river; skilfully 
avaiiing himself, however, of every ad- 
vantage which the inequalities of the 
ground afforded to retard the advance 
of the enemy, and covering his move- 
ments with a cloud of light troops, 
\7hose incessant fire concealed the real 
amount of his force. A severe action 
took place on the French left, where a 
body of thirty squadrons t^ed to turn 
the Russian position in front of Hein- 
richsdorf, and at first with some suc- 
cess; but the advance of some fresh 
regiments compelled the assailants to 
giye grounc^ in that quarter. Soon 
after a column of three thousand men 
advanced straight against Friedland. 
They were permitted to appioach close 
to the Russian cannon without a single 
shot being fired, when suddenly rijie 
whole opened with grape, and with such 
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effect, tliat in a few minutes a thousand 
men were struck down, the column 
was routed, ^d an eagle taken. En- 
couraged by wis success, the Russians 
advanced weir l^ft wing, and drove 
back the French ngldwith such vigour, 
that it was thought they were retiring 
altogether towards Eylau. But this 
Buc(;es3 was of short duration: fresh 
reinforcements arrived to the enemy; 
the lost ground was regained; and a 
tremendous cannonade along the whole 
line announced that the other corps 
were arriving, and that a general battle 
was :it hand. 

5i. jSTapoleon was at Domnau, ten 
miles distant, when the first sound of 
distijit. cannoji hfeard. He imme- 
diately niouute(> on horseback, and 
rode rapidly forw’ai'd to the front, where 
the increasing cannonade and the quick 
rattle of musketry announced that a 
serious conflict was already in progress, 
despatching, at the same time, or<lers 
for the coiqis in the rear to hajrf;en their 
rnarch. About one o'clock in the after- 
noon he arrived on the heights behind 
llcinrichsdorf, which overlooked the 
field of battle, and immediately sent 
out the officers of his staff in different 
dii'ectious to observe the motions of the 
enemy. Savary siieedily returned with 
infonnation that the march of troops 
over the bridge of Priedland was inces- 
sant; that none were retracing their 
steps; that tlireo additional bridges 
had been constructed to facilitate the 
passage ; andsthat the masses in front 
were every minute increasing and ex- 
tending themselves, “ 'Tis well !” re- 
plied the Emperor : “lam already pre- 
pared; 1 have gained an hour upon 
them, and, since they wish it, I will 
give them another. This is the anni- 
veraaiy of Marengo : the battle could 
not be fought on a more propitious 
day.” Orders were despatched for all 
the corps of infantry, as they came up, 
to concentrate themselves in the im- 
mense woods behind Heinpehsdorf, on 
the skirts of which Marshal Laimes 
was combating; the artillery, alone was 
placed on the great roads leading from 
Eylau and Domnau; the cavalry in the 
large apertures which had been cut for 


the purposes of agriculture in these ex- 
tensive forests. The firm cormteuance 
and dense masses of the enemy, who ap- 
I>cared even more numerous than they 
really were, as seen from the heights 
of Hoinrichsdorf, at first made the 
Emperor doubtful whether iie should 
not postpone the attack till the^ollow- 
ing day, when the remainder of the 
cavalry of Murat and the cox^s of Da- 
voust migl^t be expected to join from 
the direction of Konigsberg.* But the 
successive arrival of the corps of Ney 
and Victor, t with the^i infantry and 
cavalry q%the Guard, and part of Mu- 
rat'^&ragoons, at two aiidithree o’clock, 
joined to the obvious and flagrant dis- 
advantages of the enemy’s ^^osition, in- 
duced him not to lose .a moment it? 
bringin.^ matters to a decisive issue. 

56. Orders were accordingly des- 
patched for all the triHqjs to prepjii-e 
for action in ar»liour. Meanwhile the 
soldiers w'ere ordered to sit down and 
rest themselves; while tile most minute 
in^^tion took place in }he ranks to 
see that the firelocks were in good con- 
dition, and the cartridge-boxes amply 
supplied. The order of battle was 
soon fixed. Ney occupied the right, 
fi-om the wood of Sortlack to Post- 
henen, directly in front of Priedland: 
Lannes stood in the centre, between 
Postheuen and Heiurichsdoif : Mortier 

* Accordingly, at one o’clock, he wnx)to to 
that general from the field: — “The enemy 
iR in buttle array in front of Fricdland, with 
ull his nrniy. 4\t first bo appeai*cd desirous 
of moving on by Stockein on KOnigsberg; but 
now he appears only desirous of receiving 
battle on the ground he has chosen. I hope 
that by this time you have entered K'itmgs- 
berg : and os tlie corps of ^ult is bufScient 
for the protection of that city, you will with- 
out doubt retrace your steps as rapidly as 
possible with tne i-emain^cr of tlie cavalry 
and Buvoust’s coriis towards Fricdkiid. It 
is the more necessary that you should do so, 
as very possibly the aflhir may bo protracted 
till to morrow. Use your utmost efforts, 
therefore, to arrive hero by one o'clock iu 
the TOofniiig. If 1 perceive in the outset 
of the action that the ^omy is in such 
strength or to render the Tesult doubtful, it 
IS pussiblo thaf f may engage only in a can- 
nonade to- day, and await your arrival before 
cuitimciicing serious o^ierations.”— JoMiHi, 
ii. 4H. 

t Formerly commanded by Bemadotteb 
who had been wounded at Spauden. 


U 
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was on the left, occupying Heinrichs- 
dorf and the road to Konigsberg. In 
the second line Victor’s corps was sta- 
tioned immediately behind Ncy: the 
Imperial Guard, with a numerous bri- 
gade of fusileers, under the orders 
of Savar^; and the cavalry, under 
GroucRy, Iiatour Maiibourg, and Nan- 
souty, behind the centre and loft. 
Tho whole array was directed to ad- 
yance in echelon, with tly right in 
front and the left slightly thrown back; 
thus Ney would be first engaged ; and 
the artillciy ^received orders to re- 
double their fire along the fj^olc lino 
as soon as heads of his cojl!ytnns 
were seen emerging from the woods. 
By four o’glock seventy thousand in- 
fantry and ten thousand horse were 
assembled, in the highest spirits and 
the finest state of discipline and equip- 
ment; whil(\ Bexmingsen, who, from 
seeing the formidable accumulation of 
forpes in his front, and the losses he had 
sustained, had deemed it necessary to 
detach six thousand men to his r<ra;, to 
secure the bridge of Wehlau over the 
Pregel, had not more than forty thou- 
sand foot and eight thousand horse to 
oppose their attack. 

66. The cessation of any serious at- 
tari^ for some hours after noon, led tho 
Russian general, who had long since 
abandoned his original project of sur- 
prising Lannes, and was desirous only 
of maintaining his ground till the ap- 
proach of night gave him the means of 
regaining, without molsstation, the 
right b«mk of the AUe, to indulge a 
hope that nothing further would be 
und^aken during that day; but he 
was soon pakifully undeceived. At 
five o’clock, on a signal given by a dis- 
charge of twenty pieces Rf cannon from 
the French centre, the whole army 
stood to their arms, and immediately 
the heads of Marshal Ney’s column 
vrej^ seen emerging from the woods 
behind Posthenen, and rapidly ad- 
vancing straigM upon Friedl^d. On 
all sides the |nemy*s f«rces at once 
were soon; from the steeples of Fried- 
land, through the interstices of the 
trees, or in the openings of the forest, 
they were descried in masses of enor.- 
mows power and depth. Rrom the 


plain, the horizon appeared to he 
bounded by a deep girdle of glittering 
steel. At one glance tl^ most inex- 
perienced coxild sec the imminence and 
magnitude of tho dai^ger; for no prepa- 
rations to cover tUg retreatover the AUe 
had been made, and the enemy’s force 
appeared at least doable that of tho 
Russians. But there was no time for 
consultation or defensive measures. 
On came Ney’s column wdth the fury 
of a tempest, driving before them, like 
foam before the, waves, the Russian 
chasseurs of tho Guard and several regi- 
ments of cavalry and Cossacks who were 
placed in advance, and had endeavour- 
ed to check their i)rogress. Somo re- 
giments of militiJi, stationed on the low 
grounds near the A116, also broke and 
fled towards the bridges, spreading 
confusion and alarm through tho 
whojic rear of the army. At the same 
time Victor’s corps, placed at first in 
the second line, advanced to the ground 
originally occupied by Ney; and its 
artillery, consisting of forty pieces, 
under the command of General Senar- 
mont, pushed on four hundred prices 
further, and from a rising ground 
thundered over the whole Russian 
line, so as effectually to prevent any 
succours being sent to the distressed 
left. That portion of their army was 
now everywhere shaken; the loud 
shouts of Ney’s column wore heard 
along the whole line; their advanced 
guards were close to Friedland, and, 
encouraged by this rapidtond splendid 
success, they were sdready preparing 
to storm the town and complete the 
piin of the enemy by gaining posses- 
sion of the bridges in lus rear. 

67. At this instant the Russian Im- 
perial Guard, which was placed in re- 
serve behind the artificisd lake to the 
north of Friedland, was ordered to ad- 
vance. Immediately these noble troops 
rushed forward with fixed bayonets, 
not in compact order, yet with such 
vigour, thalf the leading divisions of 
Ney’s corps, assailed in front and flanlc, 
wcio pierced through, trodden down, 
and driven back with prodigious slaugh- 
ter. Such was the change produced by 
this vehement onset, that the day 
seemed all but regained; the French 
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were repulsed to a considerable dis- 
tance, and the Russian left wing in its 
turn became the assailants. Then it 
was that we six thousand men de- 
tached in the forenoon to Wehlau 
might have chaiigfd the destinies of 
l^urope. But the Russian Guards, 
being imsupported by any further re- 
serve, could not singly maintain the 
contest for a length of time, with the 
overwhelming odds which were speed- 
ily directed agfiinst them. As they 
hurried on in pursuit of Ney, they 
came upon the reserve under Victor,^ 
which had advanced to his support; 
and one of his divisions, under Dupont, 
charged them so opi^ortunely in flank, 
while diaorcksreS by the vehemence of 
their pui*suit, tAat they wer»B in their 
turn repulsed to the edge of the town. 
Encouraged by this change of fortune, 
Ney’s soldiers now returned tg the 
charge. Dupont’s division, emulating 
the deeds of its old comrades in the 
camp of Boulogne, pressed «n in hot 
pursuit ; Senarmont s terrific battery 
advanced, playing without intermission 
on the crowded ranks of the retiring 
Russians; and soon the confusion and 
press in Friedland appeared so great, 
that the loading French divisions were 
tempted to hazard an assault. After 
an obstinate resistance, the streets 
were forced; some of the piincipal 
buildings in the town took fire ; in the 
first moments of consternation the 
fugitives applied the torch to the 
bridges over the river — ^in a few min- 
utes they were wrapped in flames, and 
the volumes of smoke which rolled 
over the whole field of battle, spread 
a dismal feeling through the breasts of 
the soldiers.* 

58. While this decisive success was 
gaining on the left, the centre and right 
of the Russians kept their ground with 
undaunted firmness under a dreadful 
cannonade, which told with fatal effect 

* As Napoleon, inthoroar^agerly watohed 
these triumphant movement, a sh^l whirled 

over his head at the height of the top of the 
soldier's bayonets, and a soldier instindtively 
cowered his head. ** If that bomb had beon 
destined for you,** said he, smiling, **it 
would have found you, were you buried a 
hundred feet belowtnc earth."— T hiers^ Can- 
suUU et VBmpire, vii. C12. 


on the dense masses which, from the 
limited extent of the ground, were 
there accumulated between the front 
and the river. They had even gain- 
ed considerable success ; for some 
French battalions, having broken their 
array in crossing the dee]3 ravine of 
the Mill Stream, with which tJloy were 
unacquainted, were charged before they 
could re-form by the Russian cavalry, 
and cut pieces. But when the re- 
treat of thA left wing and the Guards 
had uncovered their flank, the infantry 
in the centre wore expeued to the most 
serious,, danger, and must liave given 
Wfly,»had not the Russian cavalry gal- 
loped fonvard at full speed and cljarg- 
ed the corps who threatouj^ them, who 
were the left of Oudinot's grenaclicife, 
now f cfming part of Lanucs’ corps, with 
such vigour that they were in a few min- 
utes trampled under foot and destroy- 
ed. Encoaraged by this success, the in- 
fantry of the centre also moved fonvard, 
and threw in so destructive a flanking 
firepas oifcctually coverp^ the retreat 
of their horse ; but at this moment the 
flames of Friedland and the bridges 
were seen to arise, and the vast clouds 
of black smoke which darkened the 
atmosphere told too plainly that their 
retreat was cut off, and that success 
was hopeless. Then indeed their hopes 
feU, anddespoirtook possession of every 
heart. Still, however, their courage 
was unshaken: uniting the fronts of 
battalions, closing the ranlm of the 
soldiery tl#sy presented, in circum- 
stances which seemed woU-nigh despe- 
rate, an unbroken front to the enemy. 
In vain the artillery, approaching to 
half cannon-shot ^stance, ploughed 
through their dense array — ^in vain the 
French infaiRry threw in a destructive 
fire with ceaseless vigbur — in vain the 
grenadiers of their Guard charged re« 
peatedly with the shouts and confi- 
dence of victory; not one square was 
broken — not one gun was taken. 
Slowly and in solid oiAer they retired, 
leisurely retracing thejr steps towards 
the river, keeping up an incessant roll- 
ing firo from the rear, which faced the 
enemy, and charging with the bayonet 
whenever hard pimed by their pur- 
suers. Whoever witnessed the con- 
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duct of that devoted host during these 
trying hours, must have felt that 
Russia, if adequately directed, was 
destined in the end to take the lead 
in the delivertvnee of Euroi^e.* 

69. Benningsen, meanwhile, without 
losing his presence of mind in the gene- 
ral 'wre6k, did all that prudence could 
suggest to repair the consequences of 
the error into which he had been drawn 
in the earlier part of the day^. His first 
care was to discover a ford •for the can- 
non, as Fried] and was in the hands of 
the enemy, a^d the bridges were no 
longer passable by friend or |pe. IIap-‘ 
pily some ptjifsants pointed out*^ne, 
where the great jaark of artillery might 
bo got across. It was at once with- 
drawn, with the exception of a few 
pieces w’hi eh fell into the enemy hands, 
while the firm countenance of the in- 
fantry warded off the tissault of liis 
impetuous emumns ; hut ^he water 
came up to the horses’ middles, and 
wliat remained of the ammunition was 
utterly spoilgd. A hundred guns ff^ere 
immediated}'^ after the jiassage planted 
on the right bank to retard the enemy; 
but so closely were the columns on the 
opposite sides intermingled, that it was 

“ But yot, thoujjli thick the shafte as snow. 
Though chorgiug kuightshke whirlwinds 
e<K 

Though billmcn ply the ghastly blow. 
Unbroken was the ring ; 

•v * # * 

Each stepping wliore his comrade stood. 
The instant that he fell. 

No thought wa? there of dq^tard flight; 
Link’d in the seiricd phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like 
knight. 

As fearlessly and well ; 

Tilf utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thifi host and wounded king. 

Then skill’d Napoieon^s sage commands 
Led back flroin ^rife his sTiatter'd bauds; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain -waves from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then d^d their loss his focmeu knpw ; 
T^ir chiefs, thdr lords, their mightiest 
low, ^ 

They melted fram the field as snow, 

When streams ate swoln and south winds 
blow, a • 

BiasoTres in silent dew. 

AlU's oohnes heard the ceaseless {flash, 
While niany a broken baud 
Disorder’d through her current dash. 

To gain the litunan land.” 

' \ Jfarmien, Canto vi 


dangerous to fire* lest the balls should 
faU in the Russian lines. Meanwhile 
two of their divisions, impatient of the 
slow progress at the ford,* and unable 
to endure any longer the incessant 
show'crs of musketry 5nd grape, threw 
themselves, sword in hand, into Pricch- 
land, and endeavoured to open a pas- 
sage with fixed bayonets to the bridges. 
A desperate struggle ensued with tho 
troops of Ney and Victor in the streets ; 
but the despair of the Russians pre- 
vailed 'over the enthusiasm of the 
French, and they made their way 
through the burning houses to the 
water’s edge. There, however, they 
found the bridges destroyed; and these 
brave men, after^ having so heroically 
cut their way thifOUgh the hojsjbile ranks, 
found thenjiil^lvea i^toppihi by 
liassablo J^eirrier, while the incr^asihg 
masse^6|She enemy noweficlosed ifcheem, 
aml(M fire and darknes^ fin every side. 
Still^owever, no one tnbught, even in 
circumst^ces all but desperate, of sur- 
render ; w'ithheroic courage they fought 
their way back» though with prodigious 
slaughter, to the foi3, and during the 
darkness of the night plunged into the 
stream. The water was breast-high, 
and many, missing the fords, were 
drowned ; several guns were abandon- 
ed, from the impossibility of dragging 
them through the press; but such was 
tho unconquerable valour of the rear- 
guard to t\LO very last, that not one 
battalion capitulated, and, with the 
exception of five thousand w'ounded, 
few prisoners foil into tho enemy’s 
hands. + 

60. Such was the disastrous battle 
dl Friedland, which at one blow dis- 
solved the great confederacy which tho 
genius and foresight of Mr Pitt had 

f In describing this battle, Lord Hutohin- 
sou, who witnessed it, stated, in his ofiScial 
despatches to the British government i — " I 
want words aufflciently strong to describo 
the valour of the Russians, and which alone 
would have rendered their success undoubt- 
ed, if courage Hone could secure victory; 
but whatever may be the event, tho officers 
and men of the Bussiaii army have done 
their duty in the noblest manner, and are 
justly entitled to the praise and adikiiratiou 
of every person who was witness of their 
conduci’'— L oro Hutohihsoh’s Dnpatdi^ 
fl^nue 15, 1807; Sne Bobsrt WxuBOir, 152. 
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formed for the coercion of .Napoleon’s 
ambition, and left Great Britain alone 
to maintai» the contest with nearly 
the whole forces of the Continent ar- 
rayed under his-dbanners. Grievously, 
then, was felt the want of British aid, 
and woeful were the consequences of the 
ill-timed parsimony which had withheld 
all subsidies from Russiaduringthis des- 
perate struggle. Thirty thousand of the 
militia, whom even a small loan would 
have clothed and armed, might have 
averted the catastrophe ; twenty thou- 
sand British auxiliaries would have 
converted it into a glorious victory, 
and thrown Napoleon back upon the 
Viljtula and thp ElTje. Tho losses of 
the Rus6ian.f, though nothing like what 
they had experienced in the decisive 
overthrow of Austerlitz, were still very 
severe. Seventeen thousand men had 
fallen, either killed or wounded, and live 
thousand of the latter had been made 
prisoners; but of those unhurt not 
more than live hundred hiSd become 
captives; no colours were taken, and 
only seventeen guns remained in the 
enemy’s power. The French had lost 
ten thousand men, and two eagles 
wrested from them in fair combat. 
Nothing can illustrate more clearly 
the desperate resistance made by the 
Russians than the small number of 
guns taken, under circumstances when, 
with less steady troops, the whole ar- 
tillery would have been abandoned.* 
61. During the evening, the extreme 
right of the Russians and part of the 
cavalry retired by the left bank of the 
Alle, and crossed without molestation 
at the brige of Allenburg. Thither, 9 u 
the morning after the battle, the re- 
mainder of the army retired by the 
other bank, without being at all har- 
assed on the march; indeed, it is a 

* The French say in the bulletins, that 
they took eighty pieces of cannon ; that the 
Busaians had 18,000 killed, and that they 
lost on their own side only 500 killed and 
3000 wounded. Berthier estimated the real 
loss at Tilsit to Sir R. Wilsan at more ihan 
SOOO; and that officer makes the Russian 
loss only 12,000 men. Tho latter estimate, 
however, is obviously too low, as the peace 
which, immediately followed demonstrated; 
the account of the French loss in the bulletin 
was, as usual, from a third to a fourth of 
its real amounL— 70<A fitifitcfin, €kmp, de 
Saxe, iv. S34 ; and Wilbok, 108. 


remarkable and unaccountable circum- 
stance, that though fifteen thousand 
French horse were in the field, they 
were little engaged in the action after 
Napoleon arrived on the spot, nor once 
let loose in the pur3uit.+ 9^ 
following they reached Wehla^, where 
the Alle and the Pregel unite in the 
midst of a marshy plain, traversed by 
a single ebaussdo. By that defile, not 
only the -irtillery and carriages of the 
main army,* but tho immense baggage 
and ammunition train, which had eva- 
cuated .Kouigsberg, lufB to pass. Al- 
thovgha'ft) serious attack was made, yet 
ButALVas tho confusion pl-oduced by the 
enormous accumulation of cannon and 
chariots on a single chausfde, and sucji 
the apprehensions inspired by the evi- 
dent (Singers which would ensue if the 
rear-guaid were attacked, that» on a few 
muskets being accidentally discharged, 
a general ‘l)ani6 took place, and horse, 
foot, and cannon rushed tumultuously 
together to the bridge, and the strongest 
thiiftwing down and trampling under 
foot the weaker, broke through and 
spread in tho wildest disorder into the 
town. Such was the uproar and con- 
sternation which ensued, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that order 
could be restored by the personal ef- 
forts of Sir Robert Wilson and a few 
Russian officers who happened to be 
on the spot; and it inspired these gal- 
lant chiefs with the melancholy con- 
viction, that if Napoleon had followed 
up his suocfIbB with his wonted vigour,:!: 
the Russian host would have been ut- 

t *‘The Russians liad on thei; right 
twonty-two squadrons of (avolry, who cover- 
ed the retreat ; we had more than forty, 
with which we should have chaiged them, 
but, by a fatality without example, thesd 
forty squadrons received no orders, and 
never so much os mounted their horses; 
they remained during all the battle on foot 
behind our left. On seeing that, £ lamented 
the Grand-duke of Berg had not been^ere : 
if be hod, these forty squadrons would cer- 
tainly have been employ, and not a Rus- 
sian would have escapea.”’-^AVABY, iil. 00. 

I '* Kt Hi oontAuo Tlotorem ts earn soblMt, 
llltimui llle dl«i belto gsntlque Ailiwiti*' 

In the first alarm, the Cossacks crowded 
down to the ri^ht bonk of the AHo, and, 
swimming the nver, advanced on the oppo- 
site side and diseh^ed a voU^ of arrowe 
with considerable effect at the enemy.— WiXi- 
sol; 103, 105, 
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terly annihilated. But on this occa> 
siou, as on many others in the memor- 
able campaign of 1812, it was appa- 
rent that the vigour of the Emperor 
in following up his victories was by no 
means equ^ either to what it had been 
in tho Gerfhan or Italian wars, or to 
the sucdbsscs which he claimed at the 
moment — a circumstance for which his 
panegyi'ists find it impossible to offer 
any explanation, but which, jn truth, 
is susceptible of a very eody solution, 
when the desperate nature of the re- 
sistance opposec^to him in these, north- 
ern latitudes, and the consequtqt njag- 
nitude of his IS^sses, is token into*c«n- 
sideration. 

62. The catastrophe at Fiiedland, 
odd Bubsequeiit retreat of the Allies 
behind the Pregel, rendered tl*) city 
of KSnigsberg, which was situated con- 
siderably in advance, near the mouth 
of that river, no longer tenalAe. Gen- 
eral Lestocq had, with his wonted abil- 
ity, conducted the retreat of his little 
army with vei|^ trifling loss, till he ^as 
joined on the 12th, in front of Kon- 
igsborg, by the corps of Kamenskoi. 
Even their united forces, however, not 
more than twenty -four thousand strong, 
could hardly hope to save that towm 
without the assistance of the main 
army, when they were attacked by the 
corps of Soult and Davoust, and the 
greater part of the cavalry under 
Murat, amounting to full fifty thousand 
men, of whom about twelve thousand 
were horse, in the finest* condition. 
Notwithstanding this overwhelming 
odds, however, the Prussian gonend 
made i^he attempt, and by the firm 
countenance which he assumed, .and 
the devoted heroism of his rear-guard 
in the retreat from the lo\fer Passarge, 
succeeded in so far retarding the enemy 
as to gain time for the evacuation of al- 
most all the magazines and stores in the 
city, «ven by the narrow and crowded 
defile of Wehlau. But this great ooject 
was not gained %ithout sustaining a 
considerable loss* A battalibn was sur- 
rounded and made prisoners, which 
had been left to defend the passage of 
the Frisching; and on the follrmiag 
day a column of twelve hundred men, 
which was enveloped by St Cyris 


sion and Murat’s cavalry, was, after a 
gallant resistance, compelled to surren- 
der. Weakenedby theselosass, Lestocq, 
however, still maintained his ground in 
Konigsberg, repeatedlf; repulsed the 
attempts to storm V which were made 
by the Brandenburg gate, and remained 
there all the day, putting the moulder- 
ing fortifications in a respectable pos- 
ture of defence, and pressing the eva- 
cuation of the magazines. But on the 
following morning, having received ac- 
counts of the battle of Friedlatid, ho 
ordered the garrison to be under anus, 
under pretence of making a sally ; and 
when evening approached, the whole 
took the directioi^of Jjabiau, leavkig 
Generfil Sutterheim with*fcw'o battal- 
ions of light infantiy to man the walls. 
He also evacuated the xflace at mid- 
night, and on the following day tho 
magistratoB sent the keys of the city 
to Marshal Soult. Tliree thousand sick 
or wounded fell into the hands of tho 
enemy; btt such w^as the activity of 
General Lestocq, and the skill with 
which Sutterheim conducted his mea- 
sures, that no magazines or stores of 
any importance were taken, and tho 
rear-guard, though frequently molest- 
ed, effected their retreat Avithout any 
serious loss to Weblau, where tht^y 
joined th(} main army as it was defiling 
over the biidge.* 

* Napoloou, with his us\ml inondacious 
policy, gave out, iu his 79th bulletin, that ho 
had taken in KOnigsberg, not C)rily twenty 
thousand prisoners and immense public 
niagazines, but tCJO, 000 stand of Ilritish arms I 
It apy)cared a happy stroke to make tho 
l^.-irisiaus believe that tho tardy succours of 
Gre.at firitain had arrived just in time to 
arSi the French troops. “This assertion,*' 
Sir R. Wilson justly observes, “ is .a false- 
hood of tho most extravagant chamcicr, and 
which finds no pai'allel but in the catiloguo 
of tlioir own compositions. '* In truth, tho 
British arms escaped by a circumstance 
more discreditable to England than the 
falsehood which Nayioloon assorted — they had 
not yet arrived. Tlie cannon, ammunition, 
and arms for Prussia ivero sent by Lord 
Ilutohinson, after the armistice, to a Swed- 
ish y9ort; those ifor Russia were landed at 
Riga, and delivered to the Russian troops.— 
Pari. Returns, 1807 ; Pari Hist. ix. App. ; and 
Wilson, 167. Tho falsehood in regard to the 
stores taken at KOuiesberg appeared in the 
bulletin giving tho details of tho battle of 
Friedloud, dated Wehlau, Juno 17, the very 
day on which that town was taken by the 
Freudi troops. He there said “ Marshal 
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63. Meanwhile Napoleon, after bis 
usual custom, rode on the following 
morning over tho field of battle. It pre- 
sented a ghastly spectacle, second only 
to the terrific I'iain of Eylau in cir- 
cumstances of hor^r. Then might 
be seen evident proofs of the stem and 
unconquerable valour with which the 
Russians had combated. The position 
of the squares of infantry could be 
distinctly traced by the dead bodies 
of the men, which, lying on their 
backs facing outwards, still preserved 
their regulai* array; the station of the 
cavaliy was seen by the multitude of 
horses, which lay dead as they had 
stolid in squadrpns ,on the field. In 
the pursuit, however, he exerted none 
of his usual vigour, and threw away, 
in the prosecution of a minor object, 
the fairest opportunity he had ever 
enjoyed of destroying the Russian 
army. Intent only on cutting the 
enemy off from Konigsberg, and secur- 
ing to himself that noble priJse of vic- 
tory, he totally neglected to follow up 
with sufficient rapidity his success on 
till) right bank of tho Alio, and suf- 
fered the disoi^anised and shattered^ 

Soult Jj.as entered KOiilRabcrp, where we I 
iouiid many hundred thousand quintals of 
wheat, more than twenty thousand Eus- 
sians and Prussians wounded, and all the 
military stores which England had sent out ; 
among tlio rest, 160,000 rouskots, still on 
shipboard.” This lubrication was made at 
Wchhm on the 17th, which is thirty miles 
from Konigshorg, before it teas poaHble that 
anything further than tho biire capture of 
the city could bavo been heard of by the 
French Emneror. The falsehood in the first 
bulletin, which corr^onded to his wishes 
rather than the reality, was so gross that 
it could not be repeated in tho succcodii.c 
one, dated Tilsit, 19th June, which, after re- 
capitulating ihe succcssesof Soult and the fall 
of Kfinigsberg, said In fine, the result 
of all these afihirs has boon, that four or five 
thousand prisoners, and fifteen pieces of can- 
non, have fallen into our hands. Two hun- 
dred Euasiau vessels, and groat stoi’cs of 
subsistence, wine, and spirits, have been 
found in KOnigsberg.” Yet so little do the 
French writers attend to accuracy in their 
detail, that the enormous fij^sehood in -the 
first bulletin, even when abaudsmed in the 
second, has boon adopted by all their histo- 
rians, even Jomlui and Dumas, whoso bccu- 
racy is in general so praiseworthy,— See 
Dumas, xiv. 33 ; and Jomini. ii. 422; and 
aiid SOth Bvlktintu Camp, de SaxCt iv. 
333, 342 ; mid BioKOM, vi. 308 : and Kouvims, 


Russian army to retire without moles- 
tation through the narrow defile that 
traversed the marshes of Wehlau and 
over the single bridge of the Pregel, 
when a little additional vigour in the 
pursuit vrould at least have compelled 
them to abandon, at the ehtrance of 
these passes, the greater part If their 
baggage and artillery. On the evening 
of the 18th, the allied army, which 
had unitei at Wehlau with the troops 
under Kam^nskoi and Lestocq, falling 
back from Konigsberg, reached Tilsit 
,on tho .Jt^iemon, and eisrly on the fol- 
lowing ifj%mingthc mighty array began 
to fifcfile over the brid^^. For forty 
hours successively the jiassage con- 
tinued without intermis^on; horse, 
foot, cannon, baggage-waggons, stortf-^ 
chariot I, succeeding each other in end- ^ 
less array; it seemed as if the East 
was swallowing up the warlike brood 
which had*so Ung contended with the 
west for the mastery of Europe. Still, 
though a hundred thousand men, 
flushed with victory, wye hardly a 
day’s march in the real*, no attempt 
was made by Napoleon to molest their 
passage. A few cannon-shots alone 
were exchanged between tho Cossacks 
and the horse-artillery of Murat, which, 
on the morning of the 20th, approached 
the townof Tilsit, which was shortlyaf ter 
evacuated by Bagrathion with the Rus- 
sian rear-guard, who withdrew without 
molestation across the river and burned 
the bridge. 

64. In ttoh, hostilities were no 
longer either required or expedient. 
Disheartened by the defeat whichhe had 
experienced; cliagrined at the refusal 
of succours either in men or money 
from England; irritated at the timid 
policy of Austria, wh§n tho fairest op- 
portunity that ever yet had occurred 
was i^resented for her decisive interpo- 
sition; foiled iu the objects for which 
ho hajjl originally begun the war,«and 
deserted by those for whose advantage, 
more than his own, it<4^ad been vmder- 
taken, the *Emperor (Alexander had 
taken his resolution. He deemed it 
unnecessary and improper to risk the 
independence of Russia in a quarrel 
not directly affecting its interests, and 
from which the parties immediately 
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concerned had withdrawn. On the dubious policy of Austria rendered it 
18 thy therefore, General Benningsen more than probable that, in such an 
wrote ft letter to Prince Bagi'athion, event, she would throw qjT the mask; 
desiring bjm to make known to the and that eighty thousand armed mc- 
French generals the Emperor’s desire diators might suddenly make their ap- 
for an armistice. This was accordingly pearance under walls of Dresden, 
communifeted to Murat on the fore- and totally intercept tlie communica- 
noon 0 ^ the following day, and orders tions of the Grand Army with France, 
were transmitted for hostilities to cease Russia, it was true, was defeated — tho 
at all points. Thris was this mighty army of Benningsen was little more 
conflagration, which origi|ally com* thanhalf its former amount; but thirty 
xnenced on the banks of the Danube, thousand men were advancing, under 
finally stifled on the shores of the Prince Labanoff, to repair its losses; 
Niemen.* # , • ®*^d if its frontiers were invaded, and 

65. These proposals on tl|t| pajt of a national resistance aroused, there 
the Russian Emperor gave the hQgjjiest were foiu* hundred thousand militia 
satisfaction to Napoleon. It had ever enrolled, who would ^speedily fiU^ the 
been his i>^liGy to offer peace to his ranksof the regular army« Napoleon in- 
inemies during the first tumult and deed could collect, nof^vithstanding the 
consternation of defeat ; and m^re than losses of the short campaign, a hundred 
once, by such well-timed advances, he and fifty thousand men on theNiemen: 
had extricated himself from situations but even this mighty host appeared 
of the utmost peril. • Toe be antici- hardly adeqjuate to the task of subdu- 
pated in this manner in his desires, ing an empire whose dominions on this 
and have the public demonstration af- side of the Ural Mountains equalled all 
forded of tl^ reality of his victo% by the rest of Europe put together. How 
tho enemy proposing an armistice, was were the conquered provinces to bo 
a circumstance of dl othera the most kept in subjection; the taken fortresses 
gratifying, which raised him at once to to be garrisoned; the immense linos of 
the highest point of glory. Ho was not communication to be kept up, when 
ignorant that here, as at Leoben and tho war was to cowmciicc at thedistance 
Austerlitss, a further continuance of the of netirly a thousand miles from the 
contest might be attended with very Rhine, and the Scythian monarch, if 
serious dangem. England, it is true, resolute on prescribing his indepen- 
had hitherto, in an unaccountable man- dence, inigbt retreat a thousand miles 
ner, kepthereelf aloof from the struggle ; further without coining to the verge of 
but a change had taken place in her his European dominions ? t 
councils : a close alliancn; had been 66. Nor were the considerations less 
contracted with Prussia; powerful sue- powerful which induced Alexander to 
cours in arms and ammunition were desire an accommodation. By engog- 
on t^ir way, and the greatest military ing in the war on this desperate pnu- 
expedition she^had ever sent forth was ciplc, indeed, and. drawing the enemy 
prepai'ing to hoist the flag of a national into the heart of his dominions, he had 
war on Hie banks of tlft Elbe. The every chance of defeating the invasion 

* During this dc6i>erate struggle on the t The following regular Fnrees, exclusive of 
Passarge, a conflict of some importance, but 400,000 militia, were still at tho command of 
overlooked amidst the shock of such mighty the Russian government 
hosts, trj.?k place on the books of tho Narew. Remains of the army which Men. 
Tolslby hod there gained some successes fought at Fricdlaud, . . . 28,000 

over Massena, and, in particular, made him< Kamenskoi’s corps 9,000 

self master of thaiD trenched camp of Bor- Beinforcementfl which Joined at 
kon ; but the French having uffackm it some Tilsit, or pn the march. . 9,000 

days after with qncreased farces, it again Half of Labanoff’s corps at Olita, 15,000 

fell into their hands, and tlie Russians, fol- Prualftians retired with Lestoeq, 18.000 

lowing the retreat of their principal army, Tolstoy’s corps on the Narew, . 18,000 

had retired from Ostrolenfca towards Tio^ On march from Wilna, . . 16,000 

sin, when the armistice of Tilsit put a ]>e- • — ... . 

rtod to their operations.— See Dumas, xix. Total regulars 112,000 

41, 43. — WiLsoir, 173. 
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of this second Darius into the deserts 
of Scythia; but this could only be done 
by great sacrificeB, and at the hazard 
of throwing back for a long period the 
internal improvenent of his rising do- 
minions. For what object were these 
sacrifices to bo made ? For the preser- 
vation of Prussia? She was already 
crushed, and a few inconsiderable forts, 
with the town of Graudenz, were all 
that remained to Frederick-William of 
the dominions of his illustrious ances- 
tors. For the safety of England ? She 
was sufiiciently protected by her in- 
vincible fleets ; and the interest she 
had evinced in the struggle had not 
been^ such as to vender it imperative 
on the Czar, either in honour or policy, 
to continue the contest on her account.* 
For the sake of the balance of power ? 
That was an object, however important, 
which could not be brought about, by 
the unaided efforts of a single empire ; 
and if Austria, whose interests were 
more immediately concerned in its 
preservation, was not inclined to draw 
the sword in the conflict, it did not 
appear that Russia, whose indepen- 
dence had never yet been seriously 
threatened, was called upon to con- 
tinue it unaided, for its restoration. 
Now was an opportunity when the war 
might be terminated, if not with ad- 
vantage, at least without dishonour. 
In the fields of Pultusk, Eylau, and 


* The secret motives which induced the 
Emperor Alexauder to couclude the treaty 
of Tilbit, were the refusal by Ijord Howick 
fafter wards Earl Grey)toguanmtCQ.the Rus- 
sian subsidies, and that too in a manner 
peculiarly painful to the feelings of the £m-*| 
jHiror— a refusal the more inexplicable, as 
that minister was the veiy person who bad, 
after tlio catastrophe of Jena, warmly solicit- 
ed the Czar to fly to the succour of Prussia; 
the delay in tho arrival of the troops pro- 
mised by England in the Island of Rugen ; 
the tardiness of the new administration 
in furnishing the promised supplies in 
money, arms, and ammunition circum- 
fitances which hod strongly irritated him 
agamst the English governn^nt; the rti- 
fusal of Austria to accede to the convention 
of Bartonsfccln. or take any part in the con- 
test ; as well as the exhaustion of his own 
fluances, tho penury of arms and ammuni- 
tion, the famiriiing state of the troops, and 
tho risk of total overtlicow to wbicn they 
were exposed.— H aadeubxro. ix. 425 : and 
Lucchemhi, i. 822, 823. * ' 


Heilsbcrg, the RuBsians had sufilcient- 
ly vindicated their title to military 
glory; and objects of immediate im- 
portance were to be gained nearer 
home, both on the Danube and the 
Neva, amply sufficient to indemnify 
the empire for a temporary witl>;^wal 
from the general theatre of Europexm 
strife. 

67. When such were the dispositions 
on both there was little difl&culty 
in coming to an understanding. France 
had nothing to demand of Russia ex- 
aept tha^» she should cl3so her ports 
against |!hgland; Russia nothing to 
ask cJf France but that shS would with- 
draw her armies from Poland, and per- 
mit the Emperor to pursue his long-^ 
cherished projects of 'conquest in 
Turkey.*^ The map of Eurojie lay be- 
fore them, out of which these two 
mighty potentates might c^r\'e at plea- 
sure ample. Indefiinities for themselves, 
or acquisitions for their allies. No 
diflBculty in consequence wna expe- 
I'ienc'Sd in settling the tciTis of the ar- 
mistice. The Niemen separated the two 
armies; the headquarters of Napoleon 
were fixed at QMlsit, on the left bank of 
the river; those of Alexander atPiktu- 
pohen,a mile distant on the right bank. 
A friendly intercourse was immediate- 
ly established between the officers and 
men of the two aimies — they had felt 
each other’s valour too strongly not 
to be inspired with sentiments of 
mutual respect ; while Napoleon, in 
eloquent ternSs, addressed his soldiers 
on this glorious termination of their 
labours in one of those proclamations 
which made Europe thrill from side to 
Bide.t • 

t *' Boldiors MOn the 5th Juno we were 
attacked in our cantonmeiAs by the Russian 
army ; the enemy misunderstood tho cause 
of our inactivity. Ho has learned, when it 
was too late, that our slumber was that of 
the lion ; he now repents having forgotten 
it. In ^e days of Quttstodt, ot Heiub^g, 
in the ever momotuble field of Friedland, in 
a ton days’ campaign in Bh<^t, we have taken 
120 pieces of casnon, 7 standards, killed or 
wounded 60,000 Russians, wrested from the 
enemy’s army all its magazines and hospi- 
tals, uie fortress of Kfinigsberg, with three 
hundred vessels which it contained, loaded 
with mnuitious of war of all sorts, and espe- 
cially 160,000 muskets sent by England to 
arm our enemies. From the Shores of the 
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68. An armistice having been thus numerous and splendid suite of each 
concluded^ it was agi’eed that the two monarch followed in another boat im- 
Emperors should meet to arrange, in a mediately after. #* 

private conference, the destinies of the 69. The btirk of Napoleon, rowed by 

Continent. It took place, accordingly, the marines of hisrGujird, advanced 
on ihe 2([th, under ciroumstances emi- with greater rapidity than that of 
nentljr calculated to impress the iina- Alexander. He arrived first at tho 
gination of mankind. By tho direc- raft, entered tho apartment, and him- 
tion of the French general of engineers, self opened the door on tho opiwsite 
Lariboissidre, a raft of great dimensions side to receive the Czar, while the 
was constructed on tho ritier Niemen shouts of the soldiers on either shore 
— t/te raft of I'ilsitf which will ho re- drowned even the roar of the artillery, 
collected as long as the cage of Bajazet In a few seconds Alexander arrived, 
or the phalaiA: of Alexander., It wa« and was received by tho conqueror at 
moored in the centre of tfiti stream, the door on his own side. Their meet- 
and on its Surface stood a ‘^(loden ingwasfriendly, and the very first words 
apartment, surmounted by the eagles which the Russian .Emperor ut^iCred 
of France and Russia, framed with all revealed both tho lacerated feelings oc- 
xho possible magnificence which the casioned by tho conauct of the govern- 
time and circumstances woulIJ admit.- ment of Great Britain during tho war, his 
This was destined for the reception of deep penetration, and clear conception 
the Empcrcjrs^ alone ; at a little dis- of ruling passion of Napoleon — “ I 

taiice was stationed aifothdr raft, rich- hate tho English,” said he, “ os much 
ly hut less sumptuously adorned, for as you do, and am ready to second you 
their respective suites. The shore on in all ydur enterprises against them.” 
either side tvas covered with thi' Im- ** In that case,” replied Napoleon, 
perial Guard of the two monarchs, "everything will be easily arranged, 
drawn up in triple lines, in the same and peace is already made.” The in- 
firm and imposing array in which they terview histed two hours, during whibh 
had stood on the fields of Eylau and Napoleon exercised all the ascendant 
Friediand, At one o’clock precisely, which his extraordinary talents and 
amidst the thunder of artillery, each fortune, as well as singular powers of 
Emperor stept into a- boat on his own fiiscination gave him ; while the Ras- 
side of the river, accompanied by a few sian Emperor gave proof of tho tact 
of his principal officers : Napoleon was and fineijse^ as well as diplomatic ahil- 
attended by Mumt, Berthier, Bessi^rcs, ity, with which his nation is gifted 
Duroc, and Caulaincourt; Alexander, beyond any other in Europe. Before 
by the Grand -duke Consmaitine, Gene- they parted, the outlines of the treaty 
ral Benningsen, Prince Lahanoff, Gene- were arranged between them it was 
ral Ouvaroff, and Count Lieven. The not difficult to come to an understand- 

VistAa we havQ .irrived on those of thoNie- • * Savary, who had been nominated aov- 
xnou with tho rapidity of the engle. You ornorof KOnigttberg. received orders, when 
ooiebnited at Austorlitz tlw anniversary of the French army first approached tho Nio- 
my coronation j you have tms year wortlilly men, to get a pontoon train, which had been 
commenioratca tfiat of Marengo, which ter- left in tlic arsenal of that city, ready for im- 
mlnatcd the war of the second coalition, mediate operation. Next day, however, ho 
Frcmchmen, you are worthy of yoursolvos, received tho following significant note from 
anid 0/ me. You will return to your country Talleyrand : — “ Be in no hurry with vouc 

S od with laurols, after having gained a pontoons: what would wo gain by passiuir 
which will bo its own guaratrtee. It tho Niemen? what is there to be acquired 
»e that ourJpountry should live in ro- beyond that river? The Emperor must 
pOM. sheltered ifbm the malignant hiflucnce abandon hU iSoao i» regard to Poland ; that 
^ recompentes to you shall nation Is fit for nothing ; disorder alone is to 
testify the la^ measure of my gratitude, bo rf»rgaai8ed among Ma inhabitants. We 
and the whole extent of the love which I liwee aimiktr far wore impmicefa maXter to 
^*’7^?' XT . ™ ^ ^ here is a fair opportunity of torminat- 

raewly in Napokou s thoughts, but f» his \n^ the present dispute ; wo must not let it 
t . col<^t>rated maxim of escape/* Already the Spanish invasion had 
S 01 o* ^ «l»tr--c*est moi.'*— BlGUoif, entered into the calculations of tho rulers of 
vt 811, 312, Europe on the Niemen.— Savabv, iil. 76. 
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ing — ^tho world afforded ample room 
for the aggrandisement of both. 

70. On the <^y following, a second 
interview took place at the same town, 
at which the King Prussia was pre- 
sent: thefirsthadbeeiif^anged, and the 
preliminary terms agreed to, without 
any concert with that unhappy prince. 
He was no longer in a situation to stipu- 
late any conditions. Bereft of his do- 
minions, driven up into a comer of his 
territories, destitute of everything, ho 
had no alternative but submission to 
the stem law of the conqueror.* As 
it was now evident that an accommo- 
dation was about to take place, arrange- 
ments were made v for conducting it 
with ihoro convenience io the exalted 
personages concerifed. Part of the 
town of Tilsit was declared neutral, and 
allotted to the accommodation of the 
Emperor of Russiaand his suite ;thither 
he repaired on the afternoon of the 
same day, and was received witji all 
imaginable courtesy by Napoleon him- 
self, upon landing on the left bank of 
the river from his boat. Amidst dis- 
charges of artillery, and the acclama- 
tions of a vast multitude of spectators, 
whom the extraordinary spectacle had 
collected together, did these two sove- 
reigns, whose hostility had so lately 
dyed the fields of Poland with blood, 
ride side by side to the quarters pre- 
pared for the Czar, through a triple 
line of the French Imperial Guard. 
The attention of Napoleon descended 
to the most minute particulars. The 
furniture in the Emperor of Russia’s 
rooms was all sent from the French 
headquarters; a sumptuous train of 
cooks and other attendants was in 
readiness to make him forget the 
luxuries of St Petersburg; even his 
couch was prepared in a camp-bed of 
the French Emperor’s, which he had 
made use of in his campaigns. The 

At this period ho wroto to the Kiug 
of Sweden — ** Immediately after the armis- 
tice, my imperial ally concluded jieace on hi» 
own accouut alone. Abandoned in this man- 
ner, and loft without support on the great ! 
theatre of war, I found myself fora^, hoVr 
painAil soever to my feelings, todo the same, 
and to sign a peace, though its conditions 
wore to the lust degree hoiyl and overwhelm- 
ing."— Sohobll, viil. 410; and LucosEstNi, 
i. 328 I 


King of Prussia also anived, two days 
after, in Tilsit, with his beautiful and 
unfoi*t unate queen, and the ministers 
on both sides — Talleyrand on the part 
of France, Prince Kourakin on that of 
Russia, and Marshal Kalkreuth on that 
of Prussia. But they were df little 
service, for such was the extraordihary 
length to which the intimacy of the 
two Emperors had gone, tliat not only 
did they invariably dine and pass the 
evening together, but almost all the 
morning conferences, during which the 
destinies of the world we^ arranged, 
were cpndijJied by themselves in per- 
son. <1 V>k 

71. " Had the Queen of Prussia ar- 
rived earlier at our conferen-jes,” says 
Napoleon, " it might have diad much 
influence 'tn the result of the negotia- 
tions; but happUy she did not make 
her appearance till all was tattled, and 
I was in a siituation to decide every- 
thing in twenty-four hours. As soon 
as she anived I went to pay her a 
visit ; *45he was very beautiful, but 
somewhat past the first flower of youth. 
She received me in despair, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Justice ! Justice I * and throwing 
.hei'self back with loud lamentations. 
I at length prevailed on lier to take a 
seat, but she continued, nevertheless, 
her pathetic entreaties. ^ Prussia,’ said 
she, ‘was blinded in regard to her 
power ; she ventured to enter the lists 
with a hero, oppose herself to the des- 
tinies of France, neglect its fortunate 
friendship ! sh# has been well punish- 
ed for her folly. The glory of the 
Great Frederick, the halo his name 
spread round our arms, had inflated 
Ihe heart of Prussia — ^theyjiavo ca\ised 
her ruin.* ” Magdeburg, in an especial 
manner, was tht^ object of her entreat- 
ies; and when Napoleod, before din- 
ner, presented her with a beautiful 
rose, she at first refused it, but imme- 
diately after took it with a smile, adj' 
ing at the same time, “ Yes ! but at 
least with Magdeburg.”-^* I must ob- 
serve to your»majerty,** replied the 
Emperor, “ that it is I who give, and 
you only who must receive." Naiw- 
leon had the talents of Cassar, but not 
the chivalry of Henry IV. “ After all,’^ 
said he, “ a fine woman and gallantry 
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are not to he weighed against affairs of 
state.” He had frequently, during the 
repast, found himself hard pressed by 
the talent and grace of the Queen, and 
he resolved to cut the matter short. 
When she had retired, he sent for 
Tall^n^d and Prince Eourakin, ar- 
rangSd the few remaining points of 
difference, and signed the treaty. The 
Queen was violently affected next day, 
when she learned that aUtwas conclud- 
ed; she refused to see' the Emperor, 
and loudly protested she had been de- 
<jeived by him — ^an assertion which Jio 
positively denies, and whii^ hi^ intel- 
lectual chitcacter, inaccessibie io gal- 
lantry or female influence, though very 
wann sotifar as sense was concerned, 

* renderedhighly improbable. Atlength 
she was prevailed on b;^ Alexan- 
der to be again present at dinner; 
and whem Napoleon conducted her 
down stairs, after it Was Aver, she stop- 
ped in the middle, pressed his hand as 
he bade her farewell, and said, ** Is it 
possible tl^t, after having had tie good 
fortune to be so near to the Hero of the 
Age, he has not left me the satisfac- 
tion of being able to assure him that 
he has attached me to him for life?”< 
“Madame,” replied the Emperor, “I 
lament if it is so ; it is the effect of 
my evil destiny.” They separated, 
never again to meet in this world. 

72. “The Queen of Prussia,” said 
Napoleon, “unquestionably possessed 
talents, great information, and singular 
acquaintance with affaifb; she was the 
re^ sovereign for fifteen years. In 
truth, in spite of my address and ut- 
most efforts, she constantly led the^ 
conversation^ returned at pleasure to 
her subject, and directed it as she 
chose; but st^l with eh much tact and 
delicacy that it was impossible to take 
offence. And in truth it must be con- 
fessed, that the objects at stake were 
oi infinite importance; thetiq^e short 
and precious. One of the high con- 
tractmg partfts frequently repeated to 
me, that 1 should foiffive eveiything 
or nothing at all ; but I answer^ that 
I had done everything in my power to 
put thin^ in such a tredn. The King 
of Prussia requested an interview that 
rexy day to take leave; 1 put it off for 


twenty-four hours, at the secret solici- 
tation of Alexander : he never foigave 
me that postponement* I discovered 
in all our conversations that the viola- 
tion of the territo^ of Anspach, dur- 
ing the advaneWo Ulm, had been the 
original cause of his irritation. In all 
our subsequent interviews, how great 
soever may have been the interests of 
the moment, ho abandoned them with- 
out hesitation, to prove to me that 1 
had really broken in upon his domin- 
ions, on that occasion. He was wrong ; 
but still 1 must allov/ his indignation 
was that of an honest man.” * 

73. The Russians at Tilsit did not 
consider then^elvfs as vanquished; 
on the contrary, they felt, ^ter all 
their misfortunes, fiiuch of the exulta- 
tion of victoiy. Proud of having so 
long arrested the progress of the con- 
queror of the world, glorying even in 
the amount of their losses and the 
chasms in the ranks, which told the 
desperate strife in which they had been 
engaged, they mingled with their re- 
cent enemies with feelings unlacerated 
by the humiliations of defeat. It was 
obvious that peace was equally neces- 

* “Almost evoiy day at Tilsit tho two 
Emperors aud the King of Frussia rode out 
together : but this mark of confidence led to 
no good result. The Prussians could not 
conceal how much they suffered at seeing it; 
Napoleon rode in the middle between the 
two sovereigns, but the King could hardly 
keep pace with the two Emperors, or deemed 
himself de trap in their tSte-d-tHe, and gene- 
rally fell behind. When we . returned; the 
two Emperors dismounted in a moment; 
but they nad generally to wait till the King 
came up, which caused them to be frequently 
wet, to the great annoyance of the spectators, 
as the weather was rainy at tho time. That 
incident was the more annoying, as Alex- 
ander's manners are full of graee, and fully 
on A level with the highest elegwee which 
the saloons of Paris can exhibit. He was 
sometimes fatigued with his companion, 
whose chagrin wasso evident that it damped 
our satisfaction. We broke np in conse- 
quence our dinner parties at an early hour 
under pretence of buslnesa at home; but 
Alexander and I remained behind to take 
tea together and generally prolonged the 
conversation till pastmidnight Las Cases, 
iv. 228, 230. Everything conspires to indi- 
cate, that at this period the Emperor Alexan- 
der was completely dassled by the grandeur 
and fiiBOlnation of Napoleon, and that, under 
the influence of these foelinga^*he entirely 
forgot the interests and minortunes of his 
ally.— Savarv, iv. 62 ; note. 
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saiy to both Emperors ; it was soon 
whispered that it was to be concluded 
on terms emii^ntly favourable to the 
Russian empire. The utmost cordi- 
ality, in coiisequeijce, soon i)rcvailcd 
between the officers soldiers of the 
two armies ; fdtes and repasts were in- 
terchanged in rapid succession, given 
by the warriors so recently hostile to 
each other. In these entertainments 
the officers of the two Imperial Guards, 
and in particular Prince Murat and the 
Grand-duke Constantine, were peculi- 
arly cordial and complimentary to each 
other. On one of these occasions, to 
such a length did the effusions of mu- 
tual resx)ect and regard proceed, that 
the of&cers of '^v/o Guards, amidst 
the fumes of winc^nd the enthusiasm 
of the moment, mutually exchanged 
their uniforms ; French hearts beat 
under the decorations won amidst the 
snows of Eylau, and Russian bosoms | 
warmed beneath the orders bestowed i 
on the field of Austerlitz. Last and I 
most singular effect of civilised life and 
military discipline, to strengthen at 
once the fierceness of national passions, 
and the bonds by which they are to be 
restrained, and j oin in fraternal brother- 
hood one day those hands which, on 
another, had been dyed by mutual 
slaughter, or lifted up in relentless 
hostility against each other ! 

74. In the course of their rides to- 
gether, the two Emperors had frequent 
opportunities of observing the flower 
of their respective armies. ITapoleon 
afterwards acknowledged that ho had 
never seen anything which impressed 
him so much os tho appearance of one 
of the regiments of the Russian Guard. 
Albeit noways an admirer of the rigid 
formality of German tactics, and trust- 
ing rather to the effect of proclama- 
tions on the spirits of his troops than 
the influence of discipline on their 
movements, he was inexpressibly struck 
with the military aspect of its soldiers, 
and could not avoid the ^ondusioni 
that an army thus constituted would 
be the first in the world, if, to the 
firmness and precision which it had 
already atoned, it should come to 
unite the ire and enthusiasm of the 
French. The docility with which they 


submitted to tbc orders they received, 
whatever they were, struck him as par- 
ticularly admii'able. “ My soldiers," 
said he, are as brave as it is possible 
to be, but they are too much addicted 
to reasoning on their position. If they 
had the impassible firmness «ind do- 
cility of the Russians, the world Would 
be ti>o small for their exploits. The 
French soldiers are too much attached 
to their couijtry to play tho part of the 
Macedonians. 

75. After a fortnight of conference, 
the treaty of Tilsit, whiqh had been 
agreed ou^ to its leading articles in 
the fi^tT^iur days after tlw armistice, 
was formally signed and published to 
the world. The first treaty between 
France and Russia -was signed on the 
7th; the^econd between France and 
Prussia, on the 9th of July. Ry the 
first, the Emperor Napoleoy, as a mark 
of his regard for the Emperor of liussia, 
agreed to restore to the King of Prus- 
sia, Silesia and nearly all his German 
domb4ons on the right bank of the 
Elbe, with the fortresses oi the Oder 
and in Pomerania. The provinces 
which, prior to the first partition in 
1772, formed part of the kingdom of 
Poland, and had since been annexed 
i to Prussia, were detached from that 
monarchy and erected into a separate 
princijiality, to be called the Gban]> 
DUCHY OF Warsaw, and bestowed on 
the King of Saxony, with the excep- 
tion of the province of Bialystock, con- 
taining two hundred thousand souls, 
which was ceded to Russia, which thus 
participated, in the hour of misfortune, 
in a share, small indeed, but stijl a 
^share, of the spoils of its aljy. Uantzic, 
with a limited portion of territory 
around it, was declared a free and in- 
dependent city, under fhe protection 
of the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, 
which was in effect declaring it, what 
it immediately after became, a £ro|L- 
tier towh of France. A right to a free 
military road was granted to the King 
of Saxony across the Prussjan states, 
to connect his German witR his Polish 
dominions; the navigation of the Vis* 
tula was declared free to Prussia, 
Saxony, and Dantzic; the Dukes of 
Oldenburg and Mecklenburg were rein- 
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stated in their dominions, but under 
the condition that theirharbourd should 
all bo occupied by French troops, so as 
to prevent the introduction of English 
merchandise: the mediation of the 
Emperor of Russia was accepted with 
a view to the arrangement of a general 
peaef; the Kings of Naples and Hol- 
land, with tlie Confederation of the 
Rhine, were recognised by the Em- 
peror of Russia : a new kuagdom, to bo 
esdled the Kinqdoji op Westphalia, 
was erected in favour of Jerome Buona- 
parte, the Ejiperor’s brother, composed 
of the whole provinces ce(}rfl bv Prus- 
sia on the h^ft bank of the Elke^iwhich 
was also recognised by the Emperor. 
Hostiliti^ were to cease between Rus- 
• sia and we Ottoman Porto, and tbe 
principalities of WallacUia |ind Mol- 
davia to be evacuated by the Russian 
troops, bui; not occupied by those of 
the Sultan till thc^ratidcation of a 
general peace; the Emperor of Russia 
accepted the mediation of Napoleon 
for the conclusion of his diffidences 
with Turkey; the Emperors of Russia 
and Fsanco mutually guaranteed their 
respective dominions, and agreed to 
establish commercial relations with 
each other on the footing allowed the 
I most favoured nations. 

76. By tbe second treaty, concluded 
two days after, between France and 
• Prussi^ the King of Prussia recognised 
the Kings of Naples, Holland, West- 
phalia, and the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and concluded f>eace with the 
sovereigns of those several states, as 
well as with the Emperor of France. 
H<^ceded to the kings or princes who! 
should be designated by the Emperor^ 
Napoleon all the dominions which at 
the commencement of*bhe war ho pos- 
sessed between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, and engaged to offer no opposi- 
tion to any arrangement in regard to 
them whi(h his Imperial Majesty might 
choose to adopt. The King of Prussia 
ceded, in a^ition, to the King of 
Saxony, the circle of Gk)tha in Lower 
Lusatia: he renounced all righttohisac- 
^uisitions made in Poland subsequent 
to Ist January 1772, and to the city and 
surrounding territory of Dantzic; and 
i^nsentod to their erection into a sepa- 


rate duchy in favour of the King of 
Saxony, as well as to the military road 
through his dominions j;o connect the 
Polish with the German possessions 
of that sovereign. He agreed to the ex- 
tension of tht^ frc)iitiers of Russian 
Poland, by the cession of the province 
of Bialystock ; consented, till the con- 
clusion of a general maritime peace, to 
close his harbom's without exception 
to the ships and commerce of Great 
Britain ; and concurred in a separate 
convention, having for its object the 
restoration of the strongholds of Prus- 
sia at certain fixed periods, and the 
sums to be paid for their civil and 
military evactiation. 

77. The losfecs &f Prussia by this 
treaty wore enornAjus. Between the 
states forming part of her possessions 
ceded to the Grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
and those acquired by tbe Kingdom of 
Westphalia, she lost 4,236,048 inhabi- 
tants, or nearly half of her dominions, 
for those retained contained only 
6,034,504 souls. But, overwhelming 
as the losses were, they constituted 
.but a small part of the calamities 
which fell on the ill-fated monarchy by 
this disastrous peace.* The fortresses 
left her, whether in Silesw or on the 

^ LO.S3ES OF Prussia ix terbitokt a>*i> 

FOPULATJOX. 

On the east of the Site. 

SobIb. 

Circle of Cotbu^ . , . a3,500 

Western Prussia, . . . 262,280 

Soutliern Prussia, Old Poland, 1, 282,1 8.Q 
Now Ifiosteni Prussia, . . 604,618 

2,482,403 

On the vsest of the JBljbe. 

Circle of Old Munich and Pngnitz^ 112,000 
Duchy of Magdeburg, . . 260,030 

Halberstadt, .... 146,230 

Hildesheim, .... 180,060 

Ecclesfold, and Erfurth, . . 164,690 

Maiden and Revonsberg, . . 150,776 

Paderbom, Munster, Leugen, and 

Tecklember^ , . . 268,642 

La Marche, Essen, Elten, and 

; : ; K 

Baireuth, . . , . 288,305 

West of Elbe, , 1,763,565 

East of Elbe, . 2,482,493 

TStid, * !' 4,280,048 

— Biokok, Vi. 835; and Sabdunbero, iz. 487. 
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Oder, remained in the Fands of France, 
nominally as a security for payment of 
the war-contributions which were to 
be levied on i!he impoverished inhabi- 
tants, but really to oveiwe its govern- 
ment, and x>avaly%e military re- 
sources. A garrison' of twenty thou- 
sand French soldiers was cantoned in 
Dantzic — a frontier station of immense 
importance, alike as hermetically closing 
the mouths of the Vistula, giving the 
French authorities the entire command 
of the commerce of Poland, and afford- 
ing an advanced post which, in the 
event of future hostilities, would be 
highly serviceable in a war with Rus- 
sia. The newly-established kingdoms 
of Westphalia and Saxony, with the 
militaiy road through Prussia, termi- 
nating in the grand-duchy of Warsaw, 
gave the French Emperor the undis- 
puted control of northern Germany; 
in effect, brought up the French fron- 
tier to the Niemon, and enabled him 
to commence any futxiro war \^th the 
same advantage from that distant river 
as ho had done the present from the 

This war-contribution on tho north of 
Germany was so prodigious a burden, and in 
its first etrccts was so instrumental in in- 
creasing tlio power of France, and in its ultl- 
Tnatc I'csuUs in occasioning its overthrow, 
that the particulars of it are here given, 
taken from the authentic records of (>unt 
Darn, tho chief commissioner intrusted by 
Napoleon with its collection, as ono of the 
most iustrnctivo and curious monuments of 
the Revolutionary wars:— 

Imposed since Oct. 1 Francii. £ 

1 5, ^ 806, and levied } 474, 852,650 or 10,000,000 
beroro Jan, 1, 1808, ) 

^ *?} 39,391.759,, 1,600,000 

‘todtakiiT’ 3.WO.OOO 


604,227,020 24.200,000 
— Daru's Report to JTapoieon, 1st Jan. 1808 : 
Dumas, xix. 462, 465, Piicea Just, 

In the Prussian estimate, tho amount is 
stated considerably higher— even in so far 
os it was levied on the Prussian states alone. 
It stands thus 


War 3 contributions ) 
in specie, . . f 
Maintenance of tho ) 
fortresses, . . ) 
In kind, without S 
counting the bil- V 
leting of sddior^ ) 


Franct. . £> 

220, 000, 0« or 8,800, Odt) 

40,000,000,, 1,600,000 
346,800,000 „ 13,870,000 


606,800,000 24,270,000 


banks of the Rhine. At the same time 
enormous contributions, amounting to 
the stupendous, and, if ■ not proved by 
authentic documents, incredible sum 
of six hundred milliom of francs, or 
twenty-four millions sterling, were im- 
posed on the countries which had been 
the seat of war between the Rhule and 
the Niemen; a sum equal to at least 
fifty minions sterling in Great Britain, 
when the ^fterence in tho value of 
money at that time, and the wealth of 
the two states, is taken into considera- 
tion. This grievous exaction complete- 
ly paraly.«0^ the strength of Prussia, 
and for the n-vtt five years 

totally incapable of extricating herself 
from that iron net in whiqji she was 
enveloped by the continued occupa- 
tion of l|er fortresses by the French 
troops.* 

78. Important as the /changes in- 
troduced th^ee public treaties of 
Tilsit were to tho political interests of 
Europe, they were far inferior in dar- 
ing apd magnitude to the provisions of 
the secret conventions co&cludcd at 

Fnnes. £ 

Brought over, 606, 800, 000 or 24, 270, 000 

Miscollaueoiis losses, 8,000,000 „ 320,000 

"irirS^J'n 3,000,000 

50,000,000,, 2,000,000 

739,800,000 20,590,000 

— SenoELX., vi. 518. 

When it is recollected that the whole rc- 
vonUee of Prussia were only about £6, 000, 000; 
that money at tliat period was at loastof twice 
tho value there that it was in England ; and 
that the mouarchy was already exhausted by 
the immense efforts made for the campaign 
of 1806, either of these eatiny^tes must ap- 
pear amongst the most enormous instauces 
of military exaction on record in history. It 
is the same thing as if three hundred millwne 
sterling w'cre at this moment to be levied, by 
the terrors of militarjr^exccution, in a year 
and a half in Great Britain. 

In addition to all this, Napoleon and his 
gcnerals^withdisgraceful rapacity, carried-bff 
from the different palaces in Prussia no less 
than 127 paintings, most oJ them by first- 
rate masters, aT},d 238 marbles or statues, 
besides all the manuscri^ curiosities, and 
antiquities they could iw their hands on. 
'l^e movables thus carried away, contrary to 
the laws of war. were worth above £300,000. 
They were all reclaimed and got bock by the 
Prussians on the capture of Paris in 1815.— 
gee the O^Mal list In Sohosll, vi. 261. 269. 


Carry over, 
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the same place between the French 
Emperor and the Russian autocrat. 
These two mig^ity potentates, who so 
lately had been actuated by the strong- 
est hostility to each other, deeming 
themselves invincible when they had 
united tiieir arms together, had con- 
ceive<ii beyond all question, the pro- 
ject of dividing the -world betivecn 
them. To Russia was assigned, with 
hardly any limitations, the empire of 
the East; France acquired absolute 
sway in all the kingdoms of the West: 
both united cordial hostility against 
the maritime power of Gr^fi Britaift. 
1’urkey, in f msequence, wrsJjjijApdon- 
ed almost without reserve to the Rus- 
sian autocrat. To the cession of Con- 
t stantiuoplS aloneNapoleonnever would 
agree; and rivalry foi* the poB|pssion of 
that matchless capital, itself worth an 
empire, was^one of the principal causes 
which afterwards led ^nto the des- 
perate chances of the Moscow campaign. 
The clause on this subject was in the 
following terms : — “ In like mam^r, if, 
in consequence of the changes which 
have recently taken place in the gov- 
ernment of Constantinople, the Porte 
shall decline the intervention of France ; 
or in case, having accepted it, the nego- 
tiations shall not have led to a satisfac- 
tory adjustment in the space of three 
months, France will make common 
cause with Russia against the Otto- 
man Porte, and the two hi^h contract- 
ing parties will unite their c;ffort8 to 
lorest from the vemtious ttnd opjpresaive 
government of the Turks all its provinces 
in Europe-^' EoumeUa Constanti- 
nopl^ done excited,** * 

* It was allseed at Tilsit, tbat the power 
of the Ottomans tlmM da ratrictad to Asia, 
retaining in Europe onZy the city of Constan- 
tinople and JtoweuUa. -^That the partition 
should result in the uquisition of Albsmia, 
the Korea, and the isle of Candia, by the 
French Firaperor,— That WaUaeJda and Mol- 
davia stuoum faU to the share of Russia, that 
6iH|)ire having as its boundary the Jlanubo, 
oompribiug Bessarabia, which is iu fact a 
ooast-liue genendly reckoned a part of Mol- 
davia : if BuHgaria is thrown into the 
ones, the Emperor is willing to accede to 
the expedition to lnd{a.”>-^JVo(«, M. Mmutm- 
toff d ffapoleon, approuv^e de vive voix par 
VSmpermr Alexandre d M. de (kivlaincourt, 
l^omaseadeurffranfaisdStPHersburg, Fev- 
rier 1«08.— ConsuUa et VjBmpire, viil. 


[chap. xlvt. 

79. The abanclonment of all Turkey, 
with the exception of its capital and tho- 
small adjacent provinces, to the ambi- 
tion of its hereditary mid inveterate 
enemies, called for a similar concession 
to the leading oi^ieAs of French ambi- 
tion. This ivas provided for in the 
articles regarding the prosecution of 
the war against England, and the ces- 
sion of the Spanish peninsula to the 
French Emperor. In regard to the 
first object, it was stipulated, that in 
case the proffered mediation of France 
to adjust the differences with the cabi- 
net of St James’s should not be accept- 
ed, Russia should make common cause 
wiili France against England, with all 
its forces, by itea a*ad jand; oi*^, *‘if, 
having accepted it, peace was not con- 
cluded by the Ist November, on terms 
stipulating that the flags of every 
power should enjoy a perfect and en- 
tire equality on every sea, and that all 
the conquests made of French posses- 
sions sijice 1805 should be restored — 
in that case also, Russia shall demand 
a categorical answer by the Ist Decem- 
ber, and the Russian ambassador shall 
receive a conditional order to quit 
London.” In the event of the Eng- 
lish government not having made ,a 
satisfactoxy answer to the Russian 
requisition, ** France and Russia shall 
jointly summon the three courts of Co~ 
penhaaenf Stockholm, and Lisbon, to 
close their harbours against English ves- 
sda, recall their ambassadora from Lon- 
don, and declare war against Great 
Britain.” Hanover was to be restored 
to England in exchange for the whole 
colonics she had conquered during the 
•war; Spain was to be comi>elled to re- 
main in the alliance against Great Bri- 
tain; and the Emperor of France en- 
gaged to do nothing tending to aug- 
ment the power of the grand-duchy of 
Warsaw, or which might lead to the 
re-establishment of the Polish mon- 
archy.t 

tf These secret articles of the treaty of Til- 
ait, which arcrof such moment, both as nlus- 
trating the general character of Napoleon’s 
polfoy, and as affording an unanswerable 
vindication of the Copenhagen expedition, 
have been literally transcribed ffom Blguon’s 
work. As that author was nob only for long 
the French ambassador at Berlin, but was 
also nominated by Napoleon in his testament 
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80. This was the whole extent to 
which the formal secret treaty of Til- 
sit went; but, extensive as the changes 
which it cont%nplated were, they yot 
yielded in magnitude to those which 
were also agreed <5h,^jn a convention 
still more secret, between the two Em- 
perors. “ A thunderbolt from heaven,” 
said Napoleon to Alexander, “ has just 
disengaged mo fi-om the Porte. My 
ally and friend Sultaun Selim, has 
been cast down from his throne, and is 
in irons. 1 thought we could have 
made something of the Turks, but I 
sec 1 was mistaken. We must be done 
with their empire, and take care that its 
Bi)oils do not go to augment the power 
of England. Pprtdgal and Sweden may 
perhaps hold out'», let us understand 
each other in regard to them, as well 
as Turkey. Take you Finland as a 
compensation for the expense of the 
war. The King of Sweden is no doubt 
your brother-in-law and ally, but that 
is only an additional reason jvhy he 
should conform to your policy. Sweden 
may be an ally, or connected by mar- 
riage at the moment, but it is geogra- 
phically your enemy. Petersburg is 
too near Finland. It won't do to let 
your Russian beauties hear the sound 
of Swedish cannon. If the Turks re- 
sist, we must divide their dominions 
— and how? You may kecij, besides 
Bessarabia^ Moldavia, Wallachia^ and 
Bulgaria, to the foot of the Balkan. 
France should have the miiritime pro- 
vinces, such as Albania, Thessaly, the 
Moxea, and Candia. The consent of 
Austria will easily be obtained, by 
giving her Bosnia and Servia.” These 
ambitious projects ere long were re-^ 
duced into secret, but formal articles. 
By this treaty, which may literally bo 
called a spoliating agreement, the 
shares which the two imperial robbers 

as the author to whom was committed, wiUi 
a legacy of 100,000 francs, the task of writ- 
ing a history of his diplomacy, which he has 
executed with great ability, it is impossible 
to quote them IVom a more uiJbxceptiontible 
authority ; and he himself says he has given 
them *'toxtuollomcnt.** They are not yoJbto 
be found in any diplomatic collection, but 
their authenticity Is flilly established by H. 
Thiers. du ContuUU de I’Smpirf, 
viii. 460. * 

VOL, VIL 


were to have respectively in the parti- 
tion of Europe were chalked out. The 
mouths of the Cattaro, which had been 
ostensibly at least the original cause of 
the rupture, wei-e ceded by Russia to 
France, as well as the seven Ionian 
Islands. Joseph Buonaparte > was to 
be secured iH the possession of Sicily, 
as well as of Naples ; Ferdinand lY., 
the reigning King of Sicily, was to re- 
ceive an indemnity in the Isle of Can- 
dia, or some other part of the Turkish 
empire: the dominions of the Pope 
wore to be ceded to Fran^se, as well as 
Malta an(\Egypt; the. soverei/jna of the 
homc^Q^JSovrhon and Brqffanza, in the 
Spanish peninsula^ were to he replaced 
hy princes of\ the family of Napoleon ; 
and when the final partition'^of the Ot- i 
toman i;*yapire took place, Wallachiaf 
Moldavia^ Servia, and Bulgaria, were 
to he allotted to Bmsia ; while ^eece, 
Macedonia, fiah^atia, and* all the sea- 
coasts of the Adriatic, were to be enjoy- 
ed hy France, which engaged in return 
to th|ow no obstacles in the way of 
the acquisition of Finland by the Rus- 
sian Emperor.* And the consent of 

* As the secret articles of tho treaty ot 
Tilsit are given on the authority of M. Big- 
noii and M. Thiers, as chosen partisans of 
Napoleon, and thorofore vuhiabie unwilling 
witnesses, it is proper to mention that Big- 
non docs not admit the express signature of 
a couvention regarding fho dethroning of 
the (Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns, and 
the partition of tllu Turkish empire, but 
says that “ these projects wore merely 
sketched out iu tho private conferenecs of 
the two Emperui’s, but without being actu- 
ally reduced to writing/’— while the author 
of Prince Davdenherg's Memoirs, whose ac- 
curacy ond extent of secret information aro 
in general equally remarkaUe, assorts that 
they wei^e ombudied in on express treaty.— 
Bjgn. vi. 346, and Haiu>. ix. 43S. It is of 
little importance whether they wore or were 
not embodied in a formal 6ouvcntion, since 
there was no doubt tlmt they were verbally 
agreed on between the two Emperors. We 
havo the authority ot tho Emperor Alexan- 
der that Najioleon said to him at Tilsit— ** I 
lay no sn'css on the evacuation of WallOiCma 
and Moldavia by your troops ; you may pro- 
tect them if you desire. It is impossible any 
longer to endure the presence of the Turkii 
in Europe; you are at liberty to chase them 
into Asia; but observe only, I rely upon it 
that Constantinople is not to fall into the 
bauds of any European power.”— Habd. ix. 
432. Napoleon, in conversation with Ee- 
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Austria was to be purchased by the four thousand* men at Otranto and 
cession of Servia and Bosnia, as her Tarentum, to take possession of that 
share of the plunder. Alexander wish- island, and of the moutjis of the Oat- 
ed to go further, and repeatedly press- taro. On the same day he enj pined 
ed on Napoleon the acceptance by Na- Eugene, Viceroy oi Italy, to send a 
poleon of the whole maritime pro- iovee of six tho«|and men into Dalma- 
vinces oA Turkey, including Egypt and tia, while Marshal Marmont, who com- 
Candw, provided Roumelia aild Con- nianded in that province, was directed, 
sUmtino^ were ceded to Jiussia ; but instead of attaclung the Montenegrins, 
the iVench Emperor never could be as he was preparing to do, to do every- 
brought to yield the Queei^of the East thing in his power to malic these 
to his new apparently beloved, but se- mountaineers receive willingly the 
cretly dreaded ally. French government, beneath which 

81 . Napol^n was not long of taking they would soon bo placed; and at the 
steps to pave the way for acquisi- same time to transmit minute infor- 
tion of his |hare of the oStiBaSji do- mation as to the resources, population, 
minions. On the day after the secret and revenue of Bosnia, Thracf, Al- 
treaty with Russia was signed, he des- bania, Macedoftia, ‘and# Greece, and 
g patched a^letter to the King of Nar what direction two •European armies 
pies, informing him of the eftssion of should follow — entering that country, 
Corfu to France, and directing him to one by the Cattaro, the other from 
assemble, iq the most secret manner, Oo^u.^ At the same time Count 

cotqiiiz at Bayouiie, in tbe fAlowiug year, this step, and saw what a tremendous weight 
said, “ The Emperor Alexander, to tohom I of power it would give to Uussia, on account 
revealed at Tilsit my designs CLgaintt of the number of Greeks in the Turkisli do- 

wliich were formed at that period, apmoved minions who would naturally join the Kus- 
of them, aiid| 2 [avo me his word of honour he sians, 1 refused to consent to it, especially as 
would throw no obstacle in the way.*’— Ks- Alexander wanted to got Constantinople, 
coiQ. This coincides with what Savary af- which I would not allow, as it would have 
iiriaB,who says, — ** The Emperor Alexander destroyed the equilibrium of power iu Eii- 
frequently repeated to me, when I was after- ropo. I reflected that Fraitwe would gain 
wardsfambassador at St Petersburg, that Na- Byypt. <Sfync, and the, islands, which wviuld 
poleon had said to him that he was under no have been nothing in comparison with what 
engagements with the uow Sultauu, and that Russia would have obtoined.*’— O’Mbara, i, 
the changes which had supervened in the 382. “Was there,” says Bigiion, “any ex- 
world inevitably changed the relations of x^ross treaty assigning to each Emperor his 
states to each other. I saw at once that this shai‘e of the Turkish domiuioiis? No: that 
point had fdrrned the subject of their .secret there was an agreenmit on that subject behceen 
oonfcrence at Tiisit; and 1 could not avoid the two Emperors is beyond a doubt; but no 
the conviction that a mutual communication formal treaty.” Wo shall find numl)erle.s.s 
of their projects had taken place, because I proofs of this in the scqtiel of this work in 
could not believe that wo wtuld have aban- the language used by the Emperor Alcx- 
doned the Turks without receiving some andcr, and the actions of N.apoleon. They 
compensation in some other quarter. 1 have had even gone so far as to assign a portion 
strong reasons for believing that the Spanish also to the Einxicror Francis, —“Something.” 
qaeetjpn, was hronght under discussion at !%• Jn Alexander's words, “to Austria, tosootlio 
sit. The Eraiiqp^r Napoleon had thataflfair nor vanity rather than satisfy her ambition.” 
strongly St heart, and nothing could be more — Bignon, vi. 343. 

natural titan that he should frankly com- * To Marmont, Napoleon wrote, on July 8, 
municate it to the Czar — the more especially from Tilsit : — “ Set to work as vigorously as 
as he had on his ude a project of aggrandise- possible to obtain, by officers whom you shall 
ment, in the way of which, without previous send forwanl with that view, or in any other 
concert, France might be disposed to throw way, and address directly to the Emperor, 
obstacles. I was the more confirmed in this in order that he may know by confidential 
option by observing the conduct and Ian- officers, both geographically and civilly, all 
guago of the Emperor Alexander \^en the the information you can acquire regarding 
Spanish war broke out'— Sa vary, iii. 9S, Bosnia, Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, &c. :— 
98. And Napoleon said at St Helena—*' All what is the aniount of theii* population, what 
the Emperor Alexander's fiboughts are di- resources in clothing, provisions, or money 
rooted to the conquest of Turkey. We have those provinces would furnish to any Euro- 
had many dUcussUms a&otiC if, and at first 1 peanj^wer which might possess them/ in fine, 
was pleased wiih his proposals, boeauso 1 what I'ovemio could be drawn from them at 
thought it would benefit tnc world to drive the moment of tlieii; occupation, for the prin- 
, those brutes the Turks out of Europe, But oiplcsof their occupation are at present witli- 
, ...If hen 1 reflected upon the consequences of out any proper settlement. In a socoud mo- 
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Gliillemmot was despatched from Til- 
sit on a double mission; the first, open 
and ostensiye, to General Michelson*s 
army on theDanube — the other, secret, 
to General Sel^tiani at Constanti- 
nople; in the com’p^'*of which he was 
to acipiire all the information he could 
on the subject of the population, 
lichcs, and geographical position of 
the countiy through which he passed. 
Finally, to General Sebastian! himself, 
ho fully explained the whole design, 
which was, as stated in his letters, 
that as no European i)Ower would be 
permitted to possess Constantinople 
aiul the Hellespont, the first thing to 
be done was “to draw a lino from 
Burgas on tfc^j Black *Sea, to the GuK 
of Enos in the AVchipelago — and all to 
the eastward of that line, including 
Adrianople, was to remain to Turkey; 
Russia was to obttiin Moldavia^ 
chia^ and all BvlgorUij as far as the 
left bank of the Hebrus; Servia was to 
be allotted to Austria; and Ah 

hania. Epirus^ the PeloponnesuSf Attica^ 
and Thessaly, to Fi’ancc.” Sebastiani at 
the same time received orders to pre- 
pare and transmit without delay to the 
French Emperor, a memorial, contain- 
ing exact details, to define the geogra- 
phical boundaries of the acquisitions of 
the three powers intei’ested in the par- 
tition. 

82. While Napoleon and Alexander 
were thus adjusting their differences 
at Tilsit, by the spoliation of all the 
weaker powers in Europe, partition- 
ing Turkey, and providing for the de- 
thronement of the sovereigns in the 
Spanish peninsula, the chains wer^g 

moir. state, in a military point of viow, if 
two Ktiropcan armies should cuter these pro- 
vinces at once, the one by Cnttiiro and Dal- 
matia into Dosuio, the other by CorAa, what 
force would be re<jtiii-ed ior each to insure 
SUCCORS ; what sfiocies of arms would bo most 
advuutaffoous ; how could the artillery bo 
transported; could horses for its traus|)ort 
bo found in the country; could recruits 
be riiiscd there; what would be the most 
favourable times for military *-|porations. All 
tlicse reports should be transmitted by con- 
fiflontial persons on whom you have iHJrfect 
reliance. Keep on good terms with the Foslm 
of Dosiiia; but, nevertheless, gradually lot 
your relations with him become more cold 
and reserved than formerly.’* — 2!f^apol«on to 
Marmont: Tilsit, July 8, 1807.-- Dumas, six. 
841. U42. 


drawn yet more closely round unhappy 
Prussia. In the treaty^ with that 
power, it had been provided that a 
subsidiary military convention should 
be concludod regarding the time of 
the evacuation of the fortresses by the 
Fi'ench troops, and the sumi? of money 
to be paid for their ransom. * Nomi- 
nally, it was arranged that they should 
be evacuated by the 1st October, with 
the exceprf/ion of Stettin, which was 
still to be garrisoned by French troops. 
But as it was expressly declared, as a 
^ine qua non, that the 'i jiiole contribu- 
tioii% iirj^llised should be paid up be- 
fore tJte‘Tvacuation confmenced, tlnit 
the King of Prussia should levy no re- 
venue in his dominions till these ex- 
actions were fully satisfied, and thaf 
the PnDssians, meanwhile, should feed, 
clothe, and lodge all the l^ench trooxis 
within their bounds, tho* I'rench Em- 
peror had hi reality the means of re- 
taining possession of them as long as 
he chose, wliich he accordingly did. 
In tiUdition to the enoniKpus war con- 
tributions already mentioned, of which 
513,744,000 francs, or £20,600,000 fell 
on Ihnissia alone, further and most bur- 
densome commissions were forced on 
the same unhappy state in the end 
of the year, in virtue of which Count 
Daru, the French collector-general, 
demanded 1 54,000,000 fr. or £6, 160,000 
more from its now wasted and wretch- 
ed provinces — an exaction so monstrous, 
and BO utterly disproportioned to its 
scanty reveihie, which did not, after 
its grievous losses, exceed £3,000,000 
sterling, that it never was or could be 
fully <Bscharged. And this gave the 
French a pretence for oiontinuing the 
occupation of the fortresses, and wring- 
ing contribul^ons fropa the country 
till five years afterwards, when the 
Moscow campaign commenced. 

83. Bereft by this disastrous treaty 
of half his dominions, nothing remain- 
ed tolhc King of Prussia but submis- 
sion ; and he won the hearts of all the 
really generdus in Europe by the re- 
signation and heroism with which he 
bore BO extraordinary a reverse of for- 
tune. In a dignified proclamation, 
which he addressed to the inhabitants 
of his lost provinces upon liberating 
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them from their allegiance to the Pras- 
fiian throne, he obs^’ed — “Dear in- 
habitants of faithful provinces, dis- 
tricts, and towns! My arms have 
been unfortunate. The efforts of the 
relics of my forces have been of no 
avail, D^^en to the extreme boundaiy 
of my*empire, and having seen my 
powerful ally conclude an armistice 
and sign a peace, no choice remained 
tome but to follow hisexaivple. That 
peace imposed on me the most painful 
sacrifices. The bonds of treaties, the 
reciprocal tie» of love and duty, th% 
fruit of ages of labour, 1^/c ,becn 
broken asundtr. All my o!fM3,«and 
they have been most strenuous, have 
proved in yain. Fate ordains it. A 
father is compelled to depart from his 
children. I hereby release y<fu from 
your allegiance to mo and my house. 
My most anknt prayers for your wel- 
fare will always attend^youfn your rc- 
Isitions to your new sovereigns. Be 
to them what you have ever been to 
me. Neith^ force nor fate shalltjver 
sever the remembrance of you from 
my heart.” 

84. Vast as had been the conquests, 
unbounded the triumphs of France, 
during the campaign, the consumption 
of life to the %dctor8 had been, if pos- 

* The following are the details of this enor- 
mous catalugue of human stiiferirg 

In hospital of the army on let October 

1806 403 

Admitted till 30th June 1807, . 421,416 

• 

Total treated in the hospital, 431,819 

Of whom died there, . 31,916 

Dismissed cured, . . 370,473 

Sent back to France, . 11,455 

Bemainod in hospital on 

17tb October 1808, . 7,057 

, 421,819 

• 

The average stay of each patient in the 
hospital was 20 days. The T'roportious of 
maladies out of 200 was as iollows:— 

Fevers, 105 

•Wounded, #47 

Venereal, 31 

Various, . • . . , 17 

loo 

Tlifs is a striking proof how much greater 
the mortality c»ccu8iuncd by fever and the 
othsrdiseaeelsineidenttoacauiiiaign is, than 
the actual number killed or wounded in the 
held, Applying theis) proportions to the total 


sible, more than proportionate; and 
it was already apparent that war, con- 
ducted on this gigantic |cale, was at- 
tended with such a sacrifice of human 
beings as,, for any lengthened time, 
would bo insupp6|i^le. The fearful 
and ominous call of eighty thousand 
conscripts, thrice repeated during the 
short period of eight months, had 
already told the French people at what 
cost of their best and bravest they 
followed the car of victory; and tho 
official details which have since como 
to light, show that even the enormous 
levy of tw^o hundred and forty thousand 
men, iu that short period, was not dis- 
proportioned to the expenditure of tho 
campaign. Authentic do«iments prove, 
that the number of s!ck and wounded 
who were received into the French 
hospitals during the campaign,* from 
the hanks of the Saale to those of the 
Niemen, amounted to the stupendous 
number of FoubHundeed and Twenty 
Thousand ; of whom, at an average, 
not more than a ninth were prisoners 
taken from tho Allies 1 If such wero 
the losses to the victors, it may readily 
be believed that those of the van- 
quished were still greater; and putting 
both t«)gether, it may fairly be con- 
cluded that, from the 1st October 1808 

number of 420,000, wo shall hove tho wholo 
numbers nearly as follows * 

Fevers, .... 210,000 

Wounded 100,000 

Venereal 62,000 

Miscellaneous, . . . 48,000 

420,000 

Tho immense number of wounded being 
at lesst Jive tunes what the bulletins admit- 
ted, demonstrates, if an additional proof wero 
wauling, tbo total falsehood in tho cstimato 
of losses by which these reports were inva- 
riably distinguiahod. Tho great number of 
vcnorciil patients is very curious, and highly 
characteristic of the French soldtei-g.— Daru's 
JtepoH to Napoleon t DuMss, xix. 486, 487. 

itappoars from Savary's report of tho iiuin- 
ber of sick and wounded in the great hospital 
at KOnigsberg, of which city ho received the 
command after the battle of Friediand, that 
ut*the end oi'^uncl807, they amounted to 
tiie immense iinraber of 27,876. Proi>arations 
wore mode for the reception of 57,600; but 
the ludden conclusion of the peace at Tilsit 
ivndercd thorn in agroat degree unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, the whole hospitals of the army 
were again overflowing In spridk 1808, iu 
every part of the north of Germany.— Sa- 
vauy, iih 66, 69. 
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to the 30th June 1807 — that is, during the conqueror, ivith the iron driTcn 
a period of nine months — a million of into her soul, PAissia beheld her last 
human beiiifes were consigned to mili- hopes expire on the shores of the Vis- 
tary hospitals, of whom at least a hun- tula. 

dred Uiousand pervihed, independent 86. Banished almost from Europe, 
of those' slain in'^battle, who were conquered in war, sullied, in fame, 
nearly as many more ! The ' mind Russia was compelled to sue f<v peace 
finds it impossible to apprehend such on the banks of the Niemen, the fron- 
enormous calamities ; like the calcu- tier of her Iiithuanian spoils. The 
lated distances of the sun or the fixed measure of her retribution was not 
stars, they elude the grasp of the most yet compete ; the grandnduchy of War- 
vivid imagination; but even in the saw was to become the outwork of 
bewildering impression which they pro- France against Muscow; the tide of 
duce, they tend to show how boun<Uess ►war wasi to roll on to Iwd Russia; the 
was the suffering then occasioned by saci^d fj^ers of Smolensko were to be 
human ambition; how awful the judg- sliake'fi’by Polish battajions; the sack 
meat of the Almighty then executed of Praga was to be expiated by the 
upon the eafth \ flames of Moscow. Tha^ Providence 

85. Nor is it difl&cult to discern superintends the progress of human 
what were the national sins which afiairs; that the retributions of justice 
were thus visited with so terrible a apply to political societies as well as to 
punishment. Fourteen years before, single men; and that rfations, which 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia had united have no immiAtality, are destined to 
their armies to partition Poland, and undergo the punishment of their fla- 
Suwarroff had entered Warsaw while gn^i^t iniquities in this world, was long 
yet reeking with patriot blood. In the ago announced in thundeis from Mount 
prosecution of this guilty object, they Sinai, and may be read on every sub- 
neglected the volcano which was burst- sequent page of civilised history. But 
ing forth in the west of Europe; they it is often in the third and fourth 
starved the war on the Rhine to feed generation that the retribution de- 
that on the Vistula, and opened the scends; and in the complicated thread 
gates of Germany to French ambition, of intervening events, it is sometimes 
in order to master the bulwarks of difficult to trace the connection which 
Sarmatia for themselves. Prussia, in we know exists between the guilty 
particular, first drew off from the Eu- deeds and the deserved suffering. In 
ropean alliance; and after the great the present instance, however, the con- 
barrier of frontier fortresses had been nection wa^^ immediate and palpable ; 
broken through in 1793, and revolu- the actors in the iniquitous spoliation 
tionaiy France stood, as Napoleon ad- were themselves the sufferers by its 
mits, “ on the verge of ruin,” allowed effects : it was the partition of Poland 
her to restore her tottering fortunes, which opened the gates of Europe to 
and for ten long years stood by in France; it was the pardltiouing powers 
dubious and selfish neutrality, anxious that sank beiyiath the car of Najxileon'B 
only to secure or increase her ill-got- ambition. • 

ten gains. And what was the result? 87. And was France, then, the in- 
Poland became the great theatre of strument of these terrible dkpensa- 
punishment to the partitioning powers; tions, herself to escape the punishment 
her blood-stained fields beheld the of her sins? Was she, stained with 
writhing andtheanguish of her spoilers.' the blood of the righteous, wrapt in 
Pierced to the heart byfiostile arm'ies, the flames of the church, marked with 
driven uj> to a comer of her territory, the sign of ’*the miscreant, to be the 
within sight almost of the Sarxifatian besom of destruction to others, and to 
wilds, Austria saw her expiring efforts bosk only in the sunshine of glory her- 
f or independence overthrown on the self ? No I the dread hour of her re- 
field of Austerlitz. Reft of her domin- tribution was steadily approaching; 
ions, bound in chains for the insult of swift as was the march of her trium- 
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phaat host, swifter still w'as the swi- 
vance of the calamities which -svere to 
presage her fall. Already to the dis- 
cerning eye was visible the handwriting 
on the wall which foretold her doom. 
At Tilsit ghc reached the highest point 
of her ^ascendant; every subsequent 
change was a step nearer to her ruin. 
True, the Continent had sunk benejith 
her arms; true, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, had successively falfcn in the 
conflict; true, she had advanced her 
eagles to the Niemen, and from the 
rock of GibraStar to the Bjdtic Sea,< 
no voice dared to breathe Jjwhisper 
against her authority : still tlf? sffeds 
of destruction were implanted in her 
Ipsom. Het feet were of base and 
perishable clay. The resourcea of the 
empire were wasting away in the pur- 
suit of the lurid phantoms which its 
people worshtpped; its strength was 
melting under the incessant drains 
which the career of victory demanded; 

annually saciiflcel to the Moloch of 
its ambition. They saw it not — ^they 
felt it not: joyfully its youth *‘desoend- 
ed to the harvest of death." They 
REPENTED NOT of their sins, to give 
gloiy to the Lord.” But the effect was 
not the less certain, that the operation 
of the circumstances producing it was 
not perceived; and among the many 
concurring causes which at this poi-iod 
were preparing the fall of the French 
empire, a prominent plape must bo 
assigned to that very treaty of Tilsit, 
which apparently carried its fortunes 
to their highest elevation. 

88. •In ttiis treaty were to bo dis- 
cerned no marlfb of great political capa- 
city on the part of the qpnqueror; in 
the harshness and perfldy with which 
it was accompanied, the foundation 
was laid for the most powerful future 
allies to the vanquished. The forma- 
tioip of the kingdoin of Westphalia, 
and the grand-duchy of Warsaw, with 
three or four millions of souls, each 
connected only by a n&litary road 
across the impoverished and indignant 
remaining dominions of Frederick-Wil- 
liam, could not be supposed to add, in 
any considerable degree, to the strength 
of the French empire. The indignities 


offered to Prussia, the slights shown 
to her beautiful and high-spirited 
queen, the enormous contflbutions im- 
posed on her inhabitants, the relent- 
less rigour with wjiicjl they were levied, 
the forcible retenl^m of her fortresses, 
the tearing away of half her dominions, 
were injuries that could never be for- 
given. Her people, in ct)nsequence, 
imbibed the most unbounded hon’oi* 
at French oppression ; and though tho 
fire did not burst forth for some years 
in open conflagration, it smouldered 
incessantly in all ranks, from the throne 
to the cottage, till at length its force 
became irresistible. This entire aliena- 
tion of Prussia was owe of the greatest 
errors ever committed, by‘!Napoleon in 
the course of his eventful career, and 
this is admitted even by his warmest 
panegyrists. ** Frederick - William," 
says Thiers, ** who had a horror of war, 
and was dragged with so much reluc- 
tance into the coalition of 1813, when 
Napoleon, half conquered, appeared an 
easy prey, would never have deserted 
France but for this severity; and Na- 
poleon, having only Russia and Austria 
to combat, would not have been over- 
whelmed.”* 

89. And what allies did Napoleon 
rear up on the Vistula by the arrange- 
ment of Tilsit, to prove a counterpoise 
to the deadly hostility of Prussia thus 
gathering strength in his rear? None 
equal to the enemies whom he created. 
Saxony, indeed, was made a faithful 
friend, and proved herself such in the 
hour of disaster, as well as the day of 
triumph. But the hopes of the Poles 
\w5re cruelly blighted, t and that confi- 
dence in the restoration of their empire- 

• Thiers, C^nsvlat et VSmpire, vii. 638. 

t *'Tho treaty of Tilsiv' says Ogiaski. 
** spread constoruatlon through all tho Pol- 
ish provinces. Numbers in Lithuania and 
Voihynia bad left their homes to join the 
army raised under the auspices of Napoleon, 
and knew that their safety was compromised. 
Thqpe who waited only for his passage of tho 
Niemen to declare themselves, were disap- 
pointed. Universally, tho treaty was regard- 
ed aStotho tomb of all the hopes which hod 
been entertained of the restoration of the 
Buoieut monarchy; and from th^t moment, 
the confidence of all tiie Poles in*tho gorxl 
intentions of the Emperor Napoleon was ir- 
revocably weakened.'*^— Ooursfcx, mr la 

PolegM, ii. 845. 
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by hiB assistance, which might have 
rendered their warlike bands so power- 
ful an ally on 4iie shores of the Vistula, 
for ever destroyed. Instead of seeing 
their nationality ]!i|vi^e, the ancient 
line of their princes iMored, and their 
lost provinces again reunited under 
one sceptre, they beheld only a frag- 
ment of their former empire wrest^ 
from Prussia, and handed over, too 
weak to defend itself, to the foreign 
government of the house of Saxony. 
The close alliance of Russia, and 
still more, the extraordinary intimacy 
which had sprung up between the two 
Empei'ors, precluded all hope that the 
vast jvrovinces of l^ithijania would ever 
again be restored to the domination of 
the Jagellons or the Sobieskis. The 
restoration of Poland thus seemed 
further removed than over, in conse- 
quence of the successful efforts which 
a portion of its inhabitants had made 
for their liberation : they appeared to ^ 
have now as much to fear f/om the 
triumphs of the French as of the Rus- 
sian arms. Thus the treaty of Tilsit 
irrevocably alienated Prussia, and at' 
the same time extinguished the rising 
ardour of Poland; and while it broke 
down the strength of all the interven- 
ing states, and presaged a future des- 
perate strife between the despots of 
the East and West on the banks of the 
Niemen, it laid no foundation in the 
afibetions of mankind for the moral I 
support by which its dangers were to 
be encountered. 

90. But, if the treaty of Tilsit in- 
volved serious errors in policy, so 
far as Poland and Prussia were couj 
cemed, much more was it worthy of 
reprehension when the provisions for 
the immediate partition of Turkey are 
taken into consideration. Six months 
had not elawed since he had written to 
Marmont, “to i^re no protestations 
or assistance to Turkey, since she was 
the faithful ally of the French empire.** 
Seven months had not eh|)sed since he 
had publicly declared at Posen, “ that 
the full and complete independence of 
the Ottoman empire will ever be the 
object mast at heart with the Empe- 
ror, os it is indispensable to the security 
of France and Italy : he would esteem 


the successes of the present war of little 
value, if they did^not give him the 
means of reinstating the Sublime Porte 
in complete independence.’* Our rno^iih 
had not elapsed since he had said to the 
Turkish ambassador, in a public au- 
dience at Finkenstcin, that his right 
hand waB not more inseparable frbm his 
left than the Sultan Selim should ever 
be to him.” In consequence of these 
protestatioiJB, Turkey had thrown itself 
into the breach; she had braved the 
whole hostility of Russia, and defied the 
thunders of England wIjBn her fleets 
were .■jncr«%*ed off the Seraglio Point. 
And jelftjrtctum did Naf>oleon make 
to these faithful allies for the exem- 
plary fidelity with which^they had 
stood by his fortunes when they were * 
shaking 'In every quarter, and Europe, 
after the battle of Eylau, was ready to 
start iip in fearful hostility in his 
rear ? * * 

91. The return he made was to sign 
a convention with Alexander for the 
partiftou of all their European domin- 
ions; and, not content with assuring 
the Czar that he was at perfect liberty 
to chase the Ottomans into Asia, pro- 
vided only he did not lay violent ^nda 
on Constantinople, he stipulated for 
the largest share of the spoils, includ- 
ing Thrace^ Albania^ Dedmatiuj Epirus^ 
and Greece, for himself; wliile the con- 
sent of Austria was to be purchased by 
the acquisition of Servial A more ini- 
quitous and shameless instance of 
treachery is hot to be found even in 
the dark annals of Italian perfidy : and 
it is sufficient to demonstrate, what so 
many other circamstances couspi/e to 
indicate, that this greaf> man was as 
regardless of the sanctity of treaties aa 
he was of th§ duty of veracity; that 
vows were made by him only to be 
broken, and oaths intended to be kept 
only till it was expedient to violate 
them and that in prosperous, e^u%Uy 
as adverse fortun^^ no reliance could 
be jdaoed upon his fe^^ of grati- 
tude or sense* of obligation, if a present 
interest was to be served by forgetting 
them. 

92. The excuse set up for this mon- 
strous teigiversation % the French 
writers, viz., that a few weeks before 
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th9 battle of Frledland, an insurrection 
of the janizaries had taken place at 
Constantinople, and the ruling puinrers 
there had been overturned by open 
violence, is totally insufficient. The 
dc^sition of one sultan — no unusual 
ocourrence in oriental dynasties — ^had 
loader no change whatever in the ami- 
<^le disposition of the Divsn towards 
P^noe, or their inveterate hostility to 
the ancient and hereditorycivals of the 
Hahommedan faith : on the contrary, 
the party of the janizaries which had 
now gained ^he ascendant, was prf- 1 
cisely the one which hadf^ve^ been 
inclined to prosecute hostifkbf jst with 
Russia with the most fanatical fervour. 
It ill bec^e France to hold out a re- 
ft volution m the Seraglio as a ground 
for considering all the existii^ obliga- 
tions with Turkey as annulled, when 
her own ch^ges of government since 
the Revolution had been «o frequent, 
that Talleyrand had already sw'orn al- 
legiance to ten in succession. And, in 
truth, this violation of public faitli was 
as short-sifted as it was dishonour- 
able. The secret articles soon came to 
the knowledge of the British govern- 
ment — they were communicated by 
their ambassador to the Divan, and pro- 
duced an impression which was never 
forgotten. Honest and sincere, without 
foresight as without deceit, the Turks 

* The perfidious conduct of Napoleon to- 
wards Turkey has been almost overlooked 
by the liberal writers of Europe, in the vehe- 
mence of their indignation at him for nut 
rei-establialung the kingdom of Poland. 
Without doubt, if that great act of injustice 
could have been repaired by bis victoiioua 
arm, and a compact powerful empire of six- 
teen #nilUons of souls re-CHtabliuied on the 
bimksof the Vistula, it would have been alike 
grateful to every lov'cr of fireedom, and impor- 
tant as forming a barrier against Miiscovite 
amandisement i|f Europe. But was it pos- 
slt^e to construct such an empire, to form 
snob a barrier out of the dii^ointed clcmonts 
of polish anarchy ? That is the point for con- 
sideration; and if it was not, then the l^Yench 
Xniperor would have thrown awsy^l the 
advantages of victoxy, if, for a visionary and 
■ impracticable scheme of this description, be 
bad incurred the lasting and indelible ani- 
mosity of the partitioning po^rs. With the 
aid of two hundred thousand bravo men, 
indeed, which Poland could witli ease have 
sent into th^ field, he mighty for a season, 
have witilstood the united armies of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia ; bqt could he rely on 
tHiei^r tumultuary ossetablies sustaining the 


are as incapable of betraying an ally as 
they ore of forgetting an act of treach- 
ery committed againsd themselves. 
The time will come in this history, 
when the momenj^of retribution ar- 
rives, when Napsteon, hard pressed by 
the storms of winter and the arms of 
Russia^ is to feel the bitterness of an 
ally’s desertion, and when the perfidy 
of Tilsit is to be awfully avenged on 
the shores of the Bercsina.* 

93. Towards the other powers of 
Europe the conduct of the two impe- 
rial despots was alike at variance with 
every principle of fidelity to their allies, 
or miieration towards their weaker 
neighbours. F^anc^ abandonecL Fin- 
land to Russia, and Alexander felt no 
scruples at accepting the project of 
rounding his territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of St Petersburg by wresting 
thaji import*int province from liis faith- 
ful ally the King of Sw^eden, and even 
went the length of advancing his west- 
ern frontier, by sharing in the BiK)il3 of 
his unhappy brother-in-arms the King 
of Prussia ; while Russia surrenderee! 
Italy to France, and engaged to wink 

by Kax>oleon, who had resolved upon 
seizing them, in return for the conde- 
scension of the head of the church in 
recently travelling to Paris to place the 
imperil crown on his head. The rulers 

steady and durable elforts rcqiiisitc for perma- 
nent success? What made Poland originally 
fall a victim to the coalesced powers, once 
little more than provinces of its mighty do- 
minion? “The uisano ambition,” os John 
Sobieski said, “of a plebeian noblesse ;”the 
jealousy of a hundred thousand electors in- 
capable alike of governing thcnxsolvcs or of 
f)ermitting the steady national government 
of others. Was this fatal element of discord 
eradicated fi*om the Polish heait ? Is it yet 
eradicated ? Was it possible, by re-establish- 
ing Poland in 1$07. to have done anything 
but, 08 Talleyraud well expressed it, “or- 
ganised anarchy ?" Those are the considera- 
tions which then presented, and still present, 
an invincible obstacle to a measure m other 
points of view recommended by so many 
considerations of justice and expedience. It 
is •evident tha| the passions of the people, 
their insane desire for democratic equality, 
were so powerful, tliat, if re-established in 
its ffill original extent. Poland would speed- 
ily have again fallen under tlie dominion of 
Its former conquerors: the same causes 
which formerly prosed fatal to ifo indepen- 
dence would, \nthout doubt, again have had 
I the aame effect. 
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of the Continent drew an imaginary 
line across Europe, and mutually gave 
each other oUrte hlanehe in regard to 
spoliations, however unjustifiable, com- 
mitted on their o«m jpide of the divi- 
sion. Napoleon sur^ndered half the 
European territories of Turkey to Alex- 
ander, and appropriated the other half 
to himself ; while Alexander engaged 
to throw no obstacles in the way of the 
dethronement of the sovereigns of the 
Spanish peninsula, to make way for the 
elevation of princes of the Buonaparte 
family. Both appear to have conceived 
that, in thus suddenly closing their 
deadly strife, and turning their irre- 
sistible arms against, the secondaiy 
states in their^vic^ity, they would gain 
important present objects, and mutu- 
ally find room for the exercise of their 
future ambition, without encroaching 
on each other; forgetting that the? de- 
sires of the human heart are insatiable; 
that the more powerful empires become, 
the more ardently do they pa*nt after 
universal dominion ; and that the same 
causes which arrayed Rome against 
Carthage in ancient, and brought Ta- 
merlane and Bajazet into fierce colli- 
sion in modem times, could not fail to 
become more powerful in their opem- 
tion from tlie mutual aggrandisement 
which their gigantic empires received. 
“ Nec mundus,” said Alexander the 
Great, “duobus solibus regi potest, nec 
duo summa regna, salvo statu terra- 
rum, potest habere.”* 

94. The great and ruling principle 
which actuated Napoleon in the nego- 
tiations at Tilsit, was the desire to com- 
bine all Europe into a cordial unions 
against Britaimf For this end he was 

* Noitlier can the world/* said Alexan- 
der the Great. **be riilcKl by two suns, nor 
contain two empires of the greatest magni- 
tude, without destroying the peace of na- 
tions."— Quintus Curti us, iv. c, 11. 

t “It cannot admit of a doubt,'* says 
Bignon, that in the treaty of Tilsit, as in 
all the actions of fais life, it was the desire to 
force England to conclude pJtiee, that whs 
the solo, the only principle of Nat')olcon*s 
actions. A prolonged state of war with Rus- 
sia, or even the oonelusion of a treaty which 
would only have put a period to the blood- , 
shed, woul^ not have satisfied him. It was 
uocessary, not merely that he should have 
an enemy the less— ho required an ally the 
more. Russia, it is true, hod ceased to com- 
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willing to forego, or postpone, his ri- 
valry with RuBsiA ; to permit her to 
emerge, apparently crowned with the 
laurels of victory, from defeat, and de- 
rive greater advantages from the rout 
of Friedlond than she had reaped even 
from the triumph of Pultowa 9 V the 
sack of Ismael. All these sources of 
aggrandisement to his great Continen- 
tal rival wei-e to Napoleon as nothing, 
provided oifiy they led to the overthrow 
of the maritimepowerof England. That 
accomplished, he anticipated littleqom- 
jiarative difficulty even with the colossal 
strengUi the Scythian j^onarch. In 
yielding *to his seductions, Alexander 
appears to have been impressed with 
abelief that he was the mailA:>f destiny, ^ 
and tha^ in continuing the combat, he 
w’^as striving against fate.:!: 

95, NorhadEnglandany great cause 
of complaii^t against him for violating 
his engagements to her, whatever Swe- 
den or Turkey might have for the am- 
bitio^j^s projects entertained at their 
expense. The cabinet of* St James's 
had themselves receded from the spirit 
as well as the letter of the confederacy; 
the subsidies promised by Mr Pitt had 
di8apj>eared ; the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg had been drawn into the contest 
for the interest of Germany and Eng- 
land, and both had withdrawn or been 
overthrown, leaving Russia alone to 
maintain it. So ciroumstanced, Great 
Britain had no reason to be surprised 
if Alexander ^ook the first opportunity 
to extricate himself from a struggle in 
which the parties chiefly interested no 
longer appeared to take any share ; nor 
could she complain if she was left dlone 
to continue a contest which she seemed 

bat his army, bulfhe required tli-atslicshould 
enlist herself on his side ;• that slio should 
enter into tlio strife with England, if not 
with arms, at least by joining in the Conti- 
nental blockade, which was to aim a deadly 
thrust at her power. All his lures hold out 
to Alexander were calculated for that eiia; 
it is as referring to thac object that all tho 
minor arrangements to which lie consented 
are to be regnrdidd.”— B ignon, vi, 851, 852, 

I ** iSirc," said? one of the Bussian coun- 
sellors to Alexander at Tilsit, “1 take the 
liberty of ix*minding you of the lUte of your 
lather, ns the consequence of French alliance. ** 
— *• Oh God !’* replied tlio Emperor, “I know 
it ; I see it ; but how can I withstand the des- 
tiny which directs met "—Bay ary, lii. 02. 
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desirous of reducing to a mere maritime 
quarrel. Deeply did England and Aus- 
tria subsequently suffer from this in- 
fatuated and ill-timed desertion of the 
confederacy at the very moment when 
the scales hung nearly even, and their 
aid n^gnt have been thrown in with 
decisive effect upon the balance. They 
might have stood in him and impreg- 
nable array beside the veteransof Russia 
on the Vistula or the Elbe*, they were 
loft to maintain singly the contest on 
the Danube and the Tagus. They might 
have shared the glories^ Pultusk 
and Eylau, and converted Jjlc i».)ut of 
JViedland xAo the triumph ol DApsic; 
and they expiated their neglect in the 
carnage oSWagram and the blood of 
‘ Talavera. I 

96. But though the timidity of Aus- 
tria, when her forces were capable of 
interfering with decisive effect on the 
theatre of European cdntesf , and the su- 
pineness of England, when she had only 
to appear in adequate force to conquer, 
were the csfises to which alone we are 
to ascribe the long subsequent con- 
tinuance, multiplied disasters, and un- 
bounded ultimate bloodshed of the 
war ; yet for the development of the 
great moral lesson to France and man- 
&nd, and the illustration of the glories 
of patriotic resistance, it was fortimate 
that, by protracting it, opportunity was 
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afforded for the memorable occurrences 
of its later years. But for that circum- 
stance, the annals of thi world would 
have lost tho strife in the Tyrol, the 
patriotism of A^P^im, the siege of Sa- 
ragossa, the hiAtle- fields of Spain. 
Peace would have been concluded with 
Prance as an ordinary power; she would 
have retained the Rhine for her boun- 
dary, and Paris would have remained 
the depository of revolutionary plun- 
der ; the Moscow campaign would not 
have avenged the blood of the inno- 
cent, nor tho capture of their capital 
entered like iron into the soul of the 
vanquished The last act of tho mighty 
drama had not yet arrived : it was tho 
design of Providence that it should 
terminate in yet deeper tragedy, and 
present a more awful spectacle of tho 
Divine judgments to mankind. Eng- 
land would have saved three hundred 
millions of her debt, but stc would 
have lost Vittoria and Waterloo : her 
standarfts w'ould not have waved in 
the Pass of Roncesvalles, nor her sol- 
I diors entered in triumph the gates of 
1 Paris: she would have shared with 
: Russia, in a very unequal proportion, 
the lustre of the contest ; and to bar- 
baric force, notfreebom bravery, future 
ages would have awarded tho glory of 
having struck down the Conqueror of 
the World. 


i) 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

GBNBRAL SKBICB 07 THE BBITISB EHPIBB IB INDIA. 


1. Vast and interesting as are the 
events which have now been graced, 
Bpdnmng out ol the wans of the jBVench 
Revolution, they are yet outdone by the 
spectacle whiolC at the fime period, the 
oriental world exhibited. TbeBBiiiSH 
Ehhbb inIndia forms^ b^ond all ques- 
tion, the most dazzling objeot in that 
age of wonders— perhaps the most ex- 
traordinaiy phenomenon in the history 


of the Bpecies, Antiquity may be 
seaix^ed in vain for a partial to its 
lustre. During the plenitude of its 
pbwer, the ftoman empire never con- 
tain^, above a hundred and twenty 
millions of inhabitants, and th^ were 
con^egated round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, ^th a great dnland sea 
to fonn their interior line of commu- 
nication, and an army of four hundred 
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thousand men to secure the submission Shah traversed only to destroy, has 
of its multifarious inhabitants. Mag- been permanently subdued and moulded 
3nficent causc^’ays, emanating from into a regular province by a company 
Rome, the centre of authority, reached of British merchants, originally settled 
the furthest cxtrem^^i of its domin- as obscure traffickers on the shores of 
ions ; the legions niOtT)nly conquered, Hindustan; who have been drfj^^'ged to 
but humanised mankind; and the pro- their present perilous height of ppwcr 
consuls, whether they journeyed from by incessant attempts at their destruc- 
iho Forum to the wall of Antoninus tion on the part of the native princes; 
and the solitudes of Caledonia, or to whoso rise was contempoianeous with 
the shores of the Euphrates and the numerous add desperate struggles of 
suiifls of Parthia, to the cataracts of the British nation with its European 
the Nile, the banks of the Danube, or rivals, and who never had a fourth 
the mountains of Atlas, travelled along paft of the jtj^sposablc niititJhal strength 
the great roads with which these in- at thei^ coj^mand. For such a body, 
dotnitable pioneers of civilisation had in suclf 'firhes, and nith such forces, to 
cnetridicd the wilds of nature. Their have acquired so immense a dominion, 
immense domiiTioni were the result of is one of those prodigies of oKilisation 
tlireo centuries of conquest ; and the with whi< 3 |;i the history of the last half 
genius of Scipio, Cfcsar, and Severus, century so abounds; with which we 
not leas than the civic virtues of Regu- are too familiar to be able fully to a.p- 
luR, Cato, and Cicero, were requiitd predate the wonder; and which must be 
to extend and cement the mighty viewed by mankind, simplified by dis- 
fiibric. tance, and gilded by the colours of 

2. But in the Eastern world, 'an em- history before its due proportions cau 
piro hardly less extensive or populous, be understood. 

embracing as great a variety of people, 3. The British empire in India — ox- 
and rich in as many millions a^d i>ro- tending now, wHh few intorriij)tious, 
vinces, has been conquered by the aiid those only of tributary or allieti 
British arms in loss thjm eighty years, states, from Cape Comorin to tho 
at the distance of above fourteen thou- Himalaya mountains — comprehends 
sand miles from the ruling state. That by far the richest and most important 
vast region, tho fabled scene of opu- part of southern Asia; is in extent 
lonce and grandeur since the dawn of nearly four times the area of France, 
civilisation, from which the arms of and six times that of Great Britain 
Alexander rolled back, which the and Ireland;* contains nearly a huii- 
fcrocity of Timour imperfectly van- dred millions inhabitants within its 
quished, and tho banners of Nadir own limits, t and forty more in the 

* Tho Company’s torritorics consist of 512,873 square miles; iaclndinc the protected 
states, they embrace 1,128,800 square miles. — Pari. JOaum, 1831 ; and M auxin, ix. 2, 
duodecimo edition. Europe contains, to the westward of tho Ural mouubiins, S,500|000 
square miles.— Malte Brun, i. 4. France, 156,000 square miles.— /5td. viii *273. 


t Population and superficies of India :— 

Bengal, Lower provinces, • 

Upper provinces, 

Cessions hrom Bersr, . 

SqmremilM. 

. . . 153,802 

. . 66,510 

. , . 85.700 

Population. 

« 37,600,000 
82,200,000 
3,200,000 

Total, Bengal, 
Madras, 
Bombay, 

• • • 

• » • 

• • • 

. . . 806,012 

. . , . 141,923 

. . , 64,938 

ill 

ill 

s 

Total British possessions, ^ 
Allied states, 

Runjeet Singb, 

Sciude, . • 

mm* 

. . . 612,870 

. . . 614.610 

. . . 60,000 

. . 100,000 

93,200,000 

48,022,700 

3,500,000 

1,000,000 

• 

• 


1,287,488 

140,722,700 


—Sec Common^ Report Indian Jffairs, October 11, 1831 ; and Elfhinstone’s HUlortj of 
iTtdia, i. 6. 
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tributary and protected etates, and 
yields a revenue of about twenty mil- 
lions sterling* The land forces rose 
in the year 1826, when two bloody 
wars were to be maintained at the 
oame tipe, to the enormous amoimt of 
260,000 native troops, induding 45,000 
oavalry and 1000 pieces of artillery, 
besides 31,000 native English; and 
even under the reduced peace estab- 
lishment of subsequent tifties, they still 
amount to 194,000, of whom 30,000 
are British soldiers. Thid immense 
force, all in*tho very highest state •of 
discipline and equipmcz£ is' raised 
entirely by^oluntary enrom^hf, with- 
out a compulsory conscription ever 
being re#:>rted to; and so popular is 
the Biitish service, and so rmboiinded 
the general confidence both in the 
Company's stability and its fidelity to 
itsengageitfonts, that the only difficulty 
the authorities expetience is to select 
the most deserving from the numerous 
competitors who arc desirous o^ being 
enrolled under its lianncrs. If public 
danger threatened, or tne Russian 
eagles approached the Indus, this force 
might be instantly raised by the same 
means to a million of armed men. 

4. When the British power was 
threatened with a double attack, and 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore raised the 
standard of revolt at the time that the 
bulk of their forces were entangled in 
the jungles of the Irrawaddy, or dying 
under the fevers of Ajjacan, no vacil- 
lation or weakness appeared in the 
British councils. With the right hand 
they humbled what the Orientals styled 
th^dant strength of Ava, while with« 
the left the^ crushed the rising powder 
of the nozthem rajaf^s; and while a 
larger force than combated in Portugal 

* Hqo revenue in 1833 was £18,677,052; 
that for fifteen years ending 1829, 
£309,151.920, or about £20,650,000 per an- 
xwtn. The charges iu India ore £17,583,133, 
leaving at pzesent a surplus of £1,004,820, 
*rhd public debt has etooa since 1792 as fol- 
lows 

1702, .... £9,142,720 

1800 30,812,441 

1814, .... 80,019.620 

1820, * . . . . 47,255,374 

im 44,800,000 

Papers, ^ay 1833 ; and llJAnN, iz. 
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under Wellington was pursuing the 
career of conquest in the Burmese 
empire, and advanciifg the British 
stands:^ almost to the minarets of 
Ummerapoora^a^'reater host than the 
native British v/ho conquered at Water- 
loo assembled as if by enchantment 
around the walls of Bhurtpore, and, at 
the distance of fourteen hundred miles 
from Calcutta, and sixteen thousand 
from the British Isles, carried the last 
and hitherto impregnable stronghold of 
Hindooindependcnce.t In recent times, 
the strength of the empire has been 
still more severely tried — it carried 
its standards at once into Affghauis- 
tau and Chinas withstood a disaster al- 
most unparalleled iju et&tem countries; 
and in one day received intelligence of 
the capture of Cabul in the centre of 
Asia, and the dictating of peace to the 
Celestial Empire under the walls of 
Nankin. The greatness of Napoleon 
flits as a brilliant vision across our 
rccollecstion ; the power of Russia stands 
forth a. present object of terror to our 
senses ; but Russia never invaded 
Persia or Turkey, albeit adjoining her 
own frontiers, with forces equal to 
tliose which England has aixayed in the 
plains of HindoBtan:^ and the host 
which followed Napoleon to Austcriitz 
and Friedland was inferior to that 
with which Lord Hastings made war 
on the Mahratta Btates.§ 

t Lord Combermere besieged Bhurtpore, 
in 1825. with 36,000 rod-coats aod 180 pieces 
of cannou ; tbo force employed in the Bur- 
mese empire, at tho same time, was in nil 

55.000 strong.— Martin, viii. 36; and Ann. 
Bjtg. 1825. The British and King's Oermaii 
Legion at Waterloo were 18,481 in&ntry, 
7834 cavalry, 8493 artillery ; the Hanoverians 
and Brunswickers about 17.000; the Bel- 
gians, 20,000.— i4<^'tt(ant-<7rtMrat’«Jl€port, 6th 
Nov. 1816 ; Battle o/ Waterloo 5y a near Ob- 
lerver, ii. 138. 

X In tbo WOT of 1823, which terminated in 
tho ci'OBsing of the Balkan, and capture of 
Adrionople, the Russians could nevercollcct 

40.000 men in a single field. In the Persian 
yrar of 1824-^ they never had 10,000 men to- 
gether in onfranny to the south of the Cau- 
casus. In 1772 and 1800, the English be- 
sisgod Mugapatara with 35,000 men and 
104 pieces of cannon ; in 1814 Lord Hastings 
Sent 30,000 men against the Goorkbas on the 
first range of tho Himalaya mountains.— 
Mabtim, viii. 33, ffi. 

§ In 1817, Lord Hastings made war against 
the Mahratta confederacy yrRh $1,000 regu- 
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5. Imagination itself dkn scarcely do 
justice to the varied and magnificent 
Bcenexy of Hindostan. Prom the snowy 
summits of the Himalaya to the green 
slopes of Cape Comorin, from the steep 
ghauts of ]^labar sandy shores 
of Coromandel, it exhibits a succession 
of the most noble or beautiful features ; 
at times stupendous mountain ranges, 
their sides clothed with lofty forests, 
their peaks rei^sing in icy stillness; at 
others, vast plains rivalling the Delta 
of Egypt in richness, and, like it, sub- 
merged yearly by the fertilising waters 
of the Ganges; here lofty ghauts run- 
ning parallel, at a short distance from 
the shores of the ocean, to the edge of 
its ward’s, and,mafking the line of de- 
marcation betweefi the low rich or 
sandy plains on the sca-side, and the ele- 
vated table-land, several thousand feet 
above the sea - level in the interior ; 
there, rugged hills or thick forests 
teeming with the rich productions of 
a southern sun. The natural boundaries 
of India are the Himalaya range and 
mountains of Cabul and Candahar on 
the north; the splendid and rapid 
stream of the Indus, seventeen hun- 
dred miles in length, of which seven 
hundred and sixty are navigable, flow- 
ing impetuously from their perennial 
snows, on the north-west; the deep and 
stagnant Irrawaddy, fourteen hundred 
miles in length, fed by the eastern 
extremity of the chain, and winding 
its way to the Bay of Bengal through 
the rank luxuriance of tropical vegeta- 
tion, on the north-east; and the encirc- 
ling ocean on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, on the south. Nature 
everywhere appears in this highly- 
favoured regifm in her most imposing 
array: the Himalaya mountains, sur- 
mounting even the Andes in elevation; 
the Indus all but rivalling the river of 
the Amazons in magnitude; the plain 
of Bengal, suipassing Mesopottunia 

lar infantry, and 33,000 caval^, in all thp 
armies under bis orders^the greatest body 
of men, If tbeir oomposltionaud qualities are 
considered, ever assembled under one com- 
mauder on the plains of Hindostan. The 
b'ronch who fought at Austerlitz wore 00,000 
of all arms— atFriedland, §0,000.— .date, Chap. 
XL. § 120 ; and Chap. xlvi. { 05 ; and Habtiv, 
viil 35. 


itself in fertility — for some of the 
features of a country which, from tho 
earliest time^ has been the seat of 
civilisation, and the fabled abode of 
opulence and magnificence. Tho noble 
expanse of Bengal, the Lombardy of 
Asia, has been thus described by a 
master whose accuracy of detail is 
only exceeded by his powers of de- 
scription : — ** N 0 port of India possessed 
such naturaJj^dvantages both for agri- 
culture and commerce. The Ganges, 
rushing through a hundred channels 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of 
Ti8h moul^ which, even under the 
. tropicai^lj^ rivals ^he verdure of an 
Englisn April. The rice - fields yield 
an increase which is unknown else- 
where. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, 
are produced with marvellous exuber- 
ance. The rivers afford an inexhaust- 
ible supply of fish. The desolate 
islands alon^ the ^sea-coast,* overgrown 
by noxious vegetation, and swarming 
with deer and tigers, supply the culti- 
vated^istricts with abundance of salt. 
The great stream which fertilises its 
soil is, at the same time, the chief 
highway of Eastern commerce. On 
its banks, and on those of its tributary 
waters, are the wealthiest marts, the 
most splendid capitals, and the most 
sacred shrines of India. The tyranny 
of man had for ages struggled against 
the overflowing bounty of nature. In 
spite of the Mussulman despot, and of 
the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was 
known through the East as the garden 
of Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its popu- 
lation multiplied exceedingly. Distant 
provinces were nourished from the 
overflowing of its granaijes; and’the 
noble ladies of London and Paris were 
clothed in the delicate produce of its 
worm. The i*aces by whom this rich 
tract was peopled, enervated by a soft 
climate, and accustomed to peaceful 
avocations, boro the same relation to 
other Asiatics which tho Asiatics 
generally bear to the bold and ener- 
getic children of Europe, ^he Castil- 
ians have a proverb, that in Valencia 
the earth is water, and the men wo- 
men; and the description is at least 
equally applicable to the vast plain of 
the lower Ganges. Whatever the 
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Bengalee does lie does languidly. His 
favourite piu’suits are sedentary. He 
shrinks frombold exertion ; and though 
voluble in dispute, and singularly per- 
tinacious in the war of chicane, he 
seldom engages in a personal conflict, 
and scarcely ever enlists as a soldier. 
These never, perhaps, existed a people 
so thoroughly fitted by nature and 
habit for a foreign yoke."* 

6. All the productions pf the globe 
are to be found, and for the most part 
flourish to perfection, in the varied 
climates ai^l soils of the splenchd 
Indian peninsula. The rforc^ts, mo 
fruits, the 4 crops of EuM^e^ are re- 
cognised by the delighted traveller in 
the Himalaya mountains, where the 
prodigy if exhibited of valleys toler- 
ably peopled, and bearing erftps at the 
height of sixteen or seventeen thou- 
sand feet ^ove the sea, or consider- 
ably above the sumtijit oiMont Blanc, 
or the Great Glochner. On the side 
of these stupendous mountain mnges, 
nature appears on an extraoxtiinaiy 
scale of magnificence; huge pinnacles 
of bare rock shoot up into the azure 
firmament, and forests overspread 
their sides, in which scarlet rhododen- 
drons sixty feet in height arc sur- 
mounted by trees two hundred feet in 
elevation. The peach, the apricot, the 
nectarine, even apples, pears, and 
strawberries, refresh the European, to 
whom they recall, in a distant land 
and amidst oriental luxuries, the 
■ images and enjoyment# of his youth. 
II The forests of the plains of Hindostan 
exhibit a richness of foliage and luxu- 
riance of vegetation of which not a 
conception ^on be formed by those' 
who judge of nature only by the robe 
she wears in northern (flimates. Poetry 
can alone desift^ibe their charms : — 

“ Dehold us now 

Boncaih the bamboo's arched bough ; 

‘Where, gemming ofb that sacred gloom, 
GNows the geranium's scarlet bloomy 
And winds our patli through many a bower 
Of fragrant treo ai'.d giant flower. 

The ceil)a’8 crimson pomp diB}>1ayed 
O’er the broad plaui^iu’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anaua’s prickly spade, 


^Macaclay’s Critical and AfisesUarieotti 
ill. 141, 142. 


While o'er thd brake, so wild and fair, 

Tbo betel waves his crest in air ; 

With pendant train, and rushing wings, 
Aloft tho gorgeous pcacrs‘lc springs ; 

And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize-- 
So ricli a shada spigrcon a sod, 

Our English faiKvs never trod." t 

Wheat, barley, and oats, with noble 
forests of teak and oak, flourish ou 
the cool slopes of the mountains ; while 
at their feet tho vast plain of Bengal 
is covered to an incalculable extent 
with double crops, yearly, of rice, or 
with thickets of bamboo canes, fed by 
the fertilising floods which, at times 
to tho breadth of a hundred miles, ex- 
hibit a sea of water, interspersed only 
with tufts of. wood, solitary •‘i>alms, 
hamlets, and pagodas.* Indigo grows 
in luxuriance in many districts, and 
forms a staple article of commerce to 
the country. Sugar thrives as well as 
inHhe West Indies, and promises to 
fill up the deficiency in the produc- 
tions of tho globe occasioned by the 
disastrous emancipation of the slaves in 
the western tropical regions. Grapes, 
melons, pine-apples, figs, dates, man- 
goes, are eveiywhere found in pro- 
fusion, with many other fruits still 
more luscious, peculiar to the eastern 
hemisphere. The elephant, at once 
the strongest, the most sagacious, and 
the most docile of animals ; the camel, 
the ship of the desert ; the horse, the 
companion and fellow-soldier of man 
— alike flourish in a countiy where the 
tiger and the rhinoceros rule the wilds 
of nature. Even the flowers and birds 
partake of tho splendid character of 
creation; the roses of Cashmere and 
Delhi yield their highly prized per- 
fume to the world: the red blossoms of 
the ixora and mussonda, and inumer- 
able other tropical plants, diffuse a 
blaze of beauty through the woods; 
the scarlet plumage of the flamingo, 
the varied hues of the parrot, rival 
the colours of the setting sun. But 
Jbe woods are silent, or resound only 
with the hSrsh scream of birds, or tho 
fearful cry of beasts of prey; no 
troops of feathered songsters fill the 
air with their melodious voices, nor 
welcome in the Jjreath of spring with 
f Hebek, Evming WaUs in BmgaL 
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the voice of gladness aiBid the notes of under one rule, obeying one govem< 
love. mont, and actuated by one common 

7. In the transactions of Europe, sense of experienced obligation, 
the historianji^ias too good reason fre- 8. Mr Burke has said that if the 
quently to lament the indecision and English were to bo expelled from India, 
want of foresightT'^th which both they would leave no better traces of 
diplomatic negotiations and military their dominion than the hyem or the 
operations have been conducted by tiger. Even at the period when this 
the English cabinet; and he is, pei*- celebrated expression was used, it 
haps, driven to the conclusion that savoured more of the hre of the orator 
greatness has rather been forced on than the judgment of the statesman; 
the state by the energy and virtues of but had toat great man survived to 
its inhabitants, than conferred upon these times, he would have gratefully 
the people by the wisdom or ability of retracted the sarcasm, and admitted 
the government. But in the East, the that, of aB the marvels attending the 
reverse has from the outset been the Briti^i sy^j-y In the Ea^ the most 
case. If the intelligence, vigour, and wontfenul is the exti*aorinary blcss- 
hravety of the middle and working ings which it has conferred upon the 
classes of Efigla^id, who sent forth inhabitants. Facts more eloquent than 
their sons to push their fortunes in words, statistics more irresistible than 
the plains of Hindostan, have fur- arguments, place this important point 
niahed an inexhaustible supply of beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
talent and resolution to conduct their While und^ its native Jjrinccs, the 
enterprises, the foresight and capacity state of capital *in India was so in- 
of the Indian government have almost secure that twelve per cent was the 
invariably brought these qualities to comi^ym, and thirty - six per cent no 
bear upon the public service in the most unusual rate of interest; under the 
efficient manner. Perhaps there is not British rule, the interest of the public 
to be found in tho history of any coun- debt has, for the first time in eastern 
try, so remarkable a succession of able history, been lowered to five per cent; 
statesmen and warriors as in India and at that reduced rate, the capitalists 
have rtuired the mighty fabric of of Ai'abia and Armenia daily transmit 
British greatness. The cool daring, in- their surplus funds for investment in 
vincible intrex3idity, and military genius the Company's stock, as the most se- 
of Lord Clive, laid the foundation of cure one in the East. Of the public 
the structure ; the quick sagacity, debt of £47,000,000, a large proportion 
prompt determination, and high moral is due to native or Asiatic cap^ists; 
courage of Warren Hastings rescued and such is tlje unbounded confidence 
it more than once from ruin ; but it in the good ftiith and probity of the 
was the enlarged views, statesmanlike government, that bales stamped with 
wisdom, and energetic conduct of their signet circulate unopened, like 
Marquis Wellesley, which completed ^ coined money, through the vast enfpire 
the superstructure, and left to succeed- of China. So complete nas been the 
ing governors a force which nothing protection, so.jamplo the security en- 
could resist, a moral ascendancy which joyed by the inhabitants of the British 
nothing could counterbalance. Mar- provinces, compared with what obtains 
QUis Hastings has since, with equal under their native rajahs, that the 
ability, followed out the same en- people from every part of India dock, 
lightened principles ; crushed the as Bishop Heber has observed, to tfie 
united confederacy of the Mahratt^ three Presidencies : and the extension 
and Pindarees, vanquished the hill of the Company’s empire, in whatever 
strength of the Gk>orkha8, and left to his direction, is immediately followed by 
succesBora a matchless empire, stretch- a vast concourse of |>opulation, and 
ing from the Himalaya snows to Cape increase of industry, by the settlers 
Comorin, •and from .the frontiers of from the adjoining native, dominions. 
China to the banks of tho Indus, united 9. Brilliant as been the career of 
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England in the European world during 
the last half century, there are sevcr^ 
circumstances in its internal situation 
which cannot be contemplated without 
painful feelings. Among these, the 
constant and uninterrupted increase of 
crime through all the vicissitudes of 
peaces; and war, unchecked by penal 
vigilance, iindiminished by intellectual 
emtivation, is one of the most alarm- 
ing. But under the British empire in 
the East, a very difiereni and much 
more satisfactoiy progress has taken 
place. Rapid as has been the growth 
of crime in\he European^ominio6s 
of England j,unng the last 1^ ^^nttiry, 
its decrease in her eastern posselsions 
has been still more striking; and the 
g steady pof^erful rule of a central gov- 
eniment has done as much icp the in- 
habitants of Hindostan, as the vices 
consequent on a corrupted manufac- 
turing popdlation ha^e umlone for the 
people of Great Biitain."^ From the 
returns of commitments and crime in 
many difierent provinces of lu(^ for 
the last thirty years, it distinctly ap- 
pears that crime has, during that 
period, diminished one half, in many 
places sunk to a sixth, in the East ; 
while it has in the same time more 
than quadrupled in the British Islands, 
and in Ireland multiplied ninefold.t 
Kor is it difficult to perceive to what 
cause this remarkable diifereuce is 
owing. Robbery and plunder, the 
crimos^of violence, were those chiefly 
prevalent in India, gi’owjng out of the 
lawless habits which ages of misrule 
had diffused through a large portion of 
the population. These savage and 
dangerous crimes have been every- 
where severely repressed, in some 
districts totafly cxtiigjated, by the 
strong ahd steady arm of the English 
government. The long - established 
hordes of robbers have been in most 
places dissolved ; the Pindarees, who so 
lo^g spread ruin and desolation thi'ough 
central India, rooted out : the gan^ of 
Uacoits and Booties, who levied afnght- 
f ul tax on honest industiy, transported 
or broken up. But if this unwonted 
feeling of security against hostile spoli- 
ation is so generally perceptible even 
* Sec Appendix, Note A. f Ibid., Note B. 


in the proviuo^s which have enjoyed 
the benefit of English protection for 
the longest period, what must it be to 
those which have been ^tely rescued 
from a state of anarchy, misery, and 
bloodshed, unp%^eled in the modem 
history of the \TOrld ? 

10. “ Nothing,” says an intelligent 
observer, in 1829, “can bo more 
gratifying to an Englishman than to 
travel through the central and western 
provinces so long the theatre of merci- 
less and oppressive wai’, and to witness 
the wonderful change which has every- 
where been wrought. Every village in 
that part of the country was closely 
surrounded by fortifications, and no 
man ventured to go to the labours of 
the plough or the Iqpm Vithout being 
armed with his sword and shield. Now 
the forts are useless, and are slowly 
crumbling into ruin ; substantial houses 
begin for the first time to be built in 
the open plain; cultivation is extended 
over the distant and undefended fields ; 
the useless encuinbrauco of defensive 
armour is laid aside; and the peasant 
may fearlessly venture to enjoy the 
wealthandcomforts which his industry 
and labour enable him to acquire. In 
short, the course of events within the 
lost fifteen years has done more than 
the whole preceding century to im- 
prove the condition of the middle and 
lower classes through the whole of 
India ; to give them a taste for the 
comforts and conveniences of life, and 
to relieve their industry from the 
paralysis under which a long continu- 
ance of internal dissension had caused 
it to sink. Englishmen, who have so 
ilong been blessed with internal tran- 
quillity, and to whom the idea of an 
invasion presents only a vague and in- 
distinct notion of confusion, bloodshed, 
and rapine, can hardly conceive the 
rapturous delight which animates the 
Hindoo peasant, who has had from time 
immemorial a wretched experience of 
tjxese frightful realities, or the grati- 
tude he feeH to those who protect him 
from them, who enable him to reap 
his* harvest in security, defend his 
home from profanation, and his pro- 
perty from the i^ver-en^ng^ extortion 
of the powerful.” 
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11. The progresSy luscordingly, of 
wealth, oomfoH, and population, during 
the laet twei^y jem, eepeoialiy in 
central India, haa been rapid in a moat 
extraordinary degr^ and eiten that 
short period of fim piKiifio administra- 
tion has gone te to obliterate the deep 
furrows^chthe devastating ware and 
interidltWbbleoppresaion of fonnertimes 
had pinduced. Old neglected tanks 
have been deared out, theit banks re- 
stored, and themselves been sgainfilled 
with vivifying floods; roads repaired or 
struck out anew in the most important 
lines of communication; harbours ex- 
cavated, bridges erected, aqueducts 
constructed, vnth aP the advantages of 
European skilV; irrigation spread over 
the thirsty plains, *and cultivation ex- 
tended far into the open oountry, at a 
distance from any villages, the centres, 
in former times, of all the operations 
of hutmin labour.* Villages alm^t 
beyond the power of enumeration, have 
risen up from their ruins in evny part 
of the country ; the ^ots around them 
are to be seen cheerfully cutting into 
the jungle, and chasing the leopard 
and the tiger from their hereditaxy 
haunts^^ an entirely new feature in 
Indian society has arisen— -a middle 
class— -which is gradually approximat- 
ing to the yeomanry of the Western 
World: end the neveiNf ailing symp- 
toms cd a prosperous population have 
generally appeared— a great increase in 
Siie numbors of the people, co-existent 
with a marked elevation in their stan- 
dard of comfort and individual pros- 
perity.t 

13. The offset of this progressive 


* The piiblio wofksnndertsluiki and carried 
throtwh oy the PntUh govenuoent in India, 
especially in the ihnnauen of roada bridgea 
aqueducta conala hsrboura tanka Ac,, al- 
most exceed belief ; and thoiiffh less pomp- 
ously set forth in official reporta oqusTtboie 
which have ahed mch an femp^himle lustre 
over the rrign ef Ifapoieon in Europe. An 
enumerathm of them will be ffiund In the 

under % Eentinck's admwMion 
alopa in lesx, extended to Vtu milea and 
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elevation in the situation of the middle, 
and improvement in the drcumstances 
of the mwer orders, has already been 
strongly and beneflciallv felt in the ex- 
tenddcommcrcialintemourse between 
India end the British Islands. The 
growing teste for British manuffictures 
of almost svexy kind, as well as* the 
increased capability of the working- 
classes to purdtuuse them, in every part 
of Hindosta^s, has been remarked by 
Bishop Heber; and the same gratify- 
ing change has, since his time, be^ 
^icedby not lestcompetfatobsOTere, 
The gmdubi rise of the more opulent* 
of theiaerifliig into a middle class, has 
spread a taste among them for luxuries 
and conveniences to which thq^fatbffin^ 
during the many ages of picvious native 
oppressiofl, were strangera. The cali- 
coes and long dotha of Manoheater and 
Paisley have now obtainei^ as undis- 
puted possession cd the markets of the 
East, as the hardwares of Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Leeds; and the abun- 
dance and cheapness of British manur 
factures have diflbsed a taste for these 
articles among classes who formerly 
nover had a wish be;^d the mere 
necessaries of life. While the industry 
of Indian artisans was, in former times, 
exclusively directed to fabtioaie only 
the coarsest artidlee for the |K>oxer, 
and the most costly luxunes mr fhs 
richer classes, the rapid increase of the 
consumption of a superior sort of fa- 
bric, (still much below the Cashmere 
shawls and bnmades of the rich), un- 
known till within these twenty yea» 
in any part of Hindostan, marks the 
slow wt gradual growth, under ]^t- 
*ish protection, <n an intermediate 
doss in eodety^ superior to the naked 
ryot, but infeffior to the pampered 
semindar: while, by of those 
ohanges which bespeak the revelu- 
tions of ages, and measure the diffi9^ 
mice in the progress of dijSbrent quo^ 
ten of the globs, the cotton of India, 
traumrtedio the British shores, and 
zxmnuxadni^ Vy the reflnements of 
Euroneen madiineiy, Is sent back to 
the East, and, hy rbs greater dieap- 
ness, has ovesm to a oiis% who never 
before OQuld enjoy theitt, the com- 
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aemindars could n^ by the mste se- 
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from Asiatie to Europe haldts; in^ 
stead of acquiring, the interests and 
views of hereditkiry, hmdholdsrai they 
eontinued to act with tim diarseter- 
istic improvidence of Eastern rulers. 
To squeeze the last farthing by ^y 
meansi how unjust soeycTt mm the 
rjmta, and squander it in extravagsdcoe 
or luxury upon themselves or dieir 
iamihes, was the general practice: 
nun^MfB.were Ttdnied end dispoipsessed 
by the'^ Company^ who egant^ ihe 
quit-rent with uimenting and injiidir 
ciops and thus no step was 
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and the benefits of the Bi^Msh gove^ 
ment are felt by that nuinesous^ and 
im,poctenVdaaB tetber. by the cessation 
of war Si^ depredatltmi^^^'^ in any 
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^fyexigiblfi hmumem l^iOiairland* 

17. Impressed with these evils, a dif- 


newfy-acquired proviacpsol that presi!- 
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the landhbldiKP, whatever 
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to be much more ^benejSdal than the 
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mwth of thfein^(WUnt olaa^ 
knownin Sumpean rivliiM 
of herflitairy fndepexident lended pro^ 
prietoie. But it is attend^tby th(a 
important adveintnfo^ 1h|it..(it rimdAl/ 
tbe bther impoete of 

ly '• 'te#:' ij»^ ;df ' ' 

£lt,SOpQ0, n! hiide* 

rived' from rim 'kn4viM^t|hii«’ 
rile 'ihdireet taring" 
hid o^'ihe 

md ^qpiutout > ' IKItWfht'iNiattb'.m^ ' 
abaMt ttthh dir MbraiiBliltha 

•MfcjhiijMiif liiih ...illuha^tl » VM^tirikan 
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Md Vliifdi fijepftlmtely ia- 

t*ie 






diicor- /goT4jr^^«^^ ii^ iiii «liM4$IMl 
pe^Np tbm «By Qth^ wd^ fm 


of • fiandftd od Bixrbpftlim iiJto< belditefvj&d su^rctar , • , ;; v , 

Mcribed. Jt It b I <K»)GmM|^ 

vided into «q gre^ a iminb^>o|‘dj|^ Biital»^^itoe r^WKil^ pf dnr 
ent laitfap* t2)at>9 pnel|]^*tdo]ni^ StAtmdomliiii^ .in uoknam 9^ 
or can claim aa uoSUapuw pra^dbciin^ ct^;t.wl 3 d(d)i^ 'a li^t# ,a|>^^ 

enoe over ibe i and poUtload 

pc^ar baa aclcng been diaa^eredfhvm^^b^^ and indf- 

rali^oua be&el that it no lonfer eon- lenalTe Qi^ 

aUlntea d bond ot union to wlioh^; neck to am3r^inpmr ^ho^ooaea to 


canliv^j^ o£ Aogreat cotldtd to.mainif^, an ondl^ttd 

a bm di isatbrcff to the gcri^aimeiit dond^^ orec ita 


anMae,d!i3i^ am'.'inol- 
^irto niiMinfidsTbow the 


an? neck to v(rhx >4 


Bmdooa of eaety proviscOi trito, and 
dialect, in the ivinka of Hie B^Hah 

■» 


Hatanca 


to & Su^^n 
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at leairt thirty djustioot nailoiiaf , 
iikg l^gttagei^iaaad aliaoat^ 

tmknovnx'to cik9»^ ' [pia 
ar» i«8 mudi stvaxig^xil^}^, 
ilto ^1^6 .«£ Baiigal aa to the Euro- 
paam ; ttio of the Cer&atio 

a|e fofcigft lio' both; the Sikha have 
ataaTSel^ any reeexbblatiOB to the Hah- 
littas ; and even the^fteenndllloaaof 
H^ommedana have no ccnnin^m bond 
biut their religion, and enhibit the de- 
ebendante of adrexitareni from all the 
ha^na of jUia, who crowded to the 
atandarda ohthe Prophet « 

. 25. If we penetrate 4ntS more dia- 
tantposaeaiions, thevarietieii of human 
bharaoter ape atill - more remarkable. 
The inhuj^itanta the swamps of Ar- 
racan, or the.meadows of the Irraiwad- 
dy, are aa diatinet from the' nighland- 
era of Hepavl aa the rice-growers of the 
Oaa|^ are from the horaemen of My- 
aorey.or' ih» Findareea of Halwa. It 
wiaa^in^the plaina of Ben^ alone tiiat 
Bdtii^i force met with the genu- 
hae Hindoo race, and there victdly was 
oloompamtiiwb^eaayiu^qniBitiom But 
as f ozmgn tHggression, or the noeeasities 
of their shiuatioii, forced them into 
morediaiantwaifsre, they werebrptight 
into ooUision with nations aa d^e, 
and fo;^ an formidable, aa any that 
are atimyed under thebaimera of West- 
ern JSvutope^ The desperate defence of 
Barc^ssa, the obsldnate valour of Aa- 
tha enthianastic gallantry of the 
all^ their parallels in the 
amji^ ci Jndiiuii wasiare; and the 

f<d]owjara^n^ and 

aier than thst with 
apl^ra, and their 
iAlhdye combated on 

^hiaasa- 

,, 

Chssacka, w^.|uQp 
fKtnadmnaoi 
hordes;, .the 

tyr«de»’^ rivi8ed,JijE 

siatanee hf the ^ 
of Badaj0 ihe 

have thNsto- 




painm; the decision and skill wh^ 
oenvo^ the perils of «^aye into a 
deeiaive viotpvyi were not ,<^tdone by 
the moat ittns&iouB deeds! ^ the im- 
mortal Hkpoleoiff And ^e conqueror 
of the Erench les^na ah Albuera hiid 
vetn rpder oonmet to., sustain on the 
banka ^ the Sutlej, vdth the defrperate 
vaiourWthe S^ha, 

2d. Climate and physioal ;,eteQum- 
aianoea, in addition to original differ- 
ence of lace^ have enercised^eir wont- 
ed influence on the character of the 
Indian population. In the flat hot re- 
gions of l&Dgal, on the shores of the 
Ganges, and amidst the. ineandexfnga 
of its tdbutaiy streams^ is to be found 
a timid, gentle^ pae&c race : educated, 
but prone to superstition.; servile to 
their superiors, Imt tyrannical to their 
inleriora; obsequious, yet treacherous; 
skilled in the arU of Eastern adula- 
tion, but mild and inoffenaive in their 
intercourse with each other. In the 
elevated rc^ons of the peninsula, on 
the other hand, <^ 00 . the high table- 
land of Hysore, in the.yrBu hilla of 
Aimorab, on the lofty mountsaina of 
Hepaul, the inhatdtaintB are biave^ 
daring, and impetuous; glowing with 
ardour, chivalrous to, women, courte- 
ous to strangera, glorying ip deeds of 
heroism, ^thftd in xj^wndjihip^ vehe- 
ment in hatred. With thejie elevated 
qualities are mi2wle4> howayer, others 
which belong to the same, nitional cha^ 
racter: a fleece and rfvOik^ultemp^> 
a uncultivated’ ihipa* 

tient of diseipline;. ., hahitii prone to 
violence, and nursed ih cripie by agss 
of uneontTpUed Iment^ousp^ It is 
in these Uaticns^^ 

Bajpoota, the roving the 

A£pahB, , %; her^p 
ihat the resinunts 

ment are with iindst d!mbtity>ti%o- 
dubed„and itahies^Hi^ 

* ' ^ ‘ ' is 


leli ^e 
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the British doihinion in )iicUa» ' 
nene, perhaps; is so^ ejctraordihaary as 
the rise^ itfoj^iresB, and fidelity the 
Sbfot It was 4n Bembay that 

these iniril^hle aui^g^esis^ere origi- 
haBy oigsmH^ and the first mention 
of theni in ih&tory is when a corps of 
one htnidM natives from Bombay, 
and hundred from TelUoherry, 
ai^isim the army at Madras in 1747. 
Fro^ these humble beginnings has 
aris^the present magnificent native 
army of India, which at one period 
, embraced nearly three hundred thou- 
sand men, and even now, on a reduced 
peace establishment, numbers a hun- 
dred and seventy^ thousand. Their 
ranks have fibm ^he first been filled 
indismiminately with recruits of all 
nations and religious persuasions; and 
Hahommedans, Hindoos, Parseea, Jews, 
and Christians, are to be found blctid- 
ed among them, without the distinc- 
tion of race having' ever interfered 
with the unity of action, or thh diffei> 
ence of religion ever shaken fidelity to 
duty, . Ihe whole have throughout 
been raised/entirely by voluntaj^ en- 
rolment, without a conscription or 
forced levy having ever been found 
neOessaiy; and great as Hie present 
army is, it could be quadrupled in a 
few months, if the circulhstanoes of the 
Indian government required such an 
augmentation of force. Ihe facility 
with which vast armies can be raised 
in the Rash wheh compared to the vio- 
lent measureshywhichltbaBb^wnfound 
heOesmry in Europe to accomplish the i 
mme object, ajpaars at first eight sur- 1 
imdinig. But it ceases to be so, when^j 
the^e&ots of the distinction of castes, 
and the relative sftutttioii of the sepoy 
otiier classes of thecom- 1 
muh^^are.tf&ehfiito oonaideration. 

military' form ' a distinct 
the^ Hmdoo emmunities ; | 
aii4:wm lather iosem deeds of arms i 
are h^^ only object 1 

6f true H- 

' oitejiitoiV'to-$l^f|o«^ '€St]fidli , The | 
is hwja ^ soldihr. : 
qi^'heroitta ’ 


future warrior is accustomed to handle 
tl^>^tpear and da^er, and to look 
.leer on the implements of 
deatk ; if his hither tills the ground, 
the sword and shi^ are 
near the furrow^, and. moved as his 
labour advances. The iinme or 3 i;<nith 
is constantly strengthened mar- 
tial etereises; he is habitually tem- 
perate in his diet; of agenerous though 
warm dispodtion ; and, if well treaty 
sealous, faithful, and obedient. It was 
from this military, caste that the Chief 
Indian armies were first incmited, and 
they still form the streuffth of the 
nativisfnf&iftry. In proc4& of time, 
however, as our empire has extended 
into more distant regions, tbp military 
quaUties^f its varied ifihahitanta have 
been called into action; and the de- 
sultory activity of the Mahratia horse, 
not leas than the firm intrepidity of 
the Mysore Ckvalfy, and the Chivalrous 
valour of the 4%^un gunners, have 
contri})uted to the formation of ouT 
mighw dominions. 

29. Unlike the soldiers of Bumpe, 
the sepoy is an object of enty to 'ms 
less fortunate compatriots. His pro- 
fession gives him the nreoedency, not , 
less in general estimation than m that 
of his oaste^ over persons en^^d in 
civil occupations; and'^his pay is So 
considerable as to raise hhn, both in 
station and enjoweifis, far above his 
brethren whom no has left bcdiind in 
his native villtge. Bach pri^iite sepoy 
is attended by two serviuits : in the 
field others are, at an average, nine 
followers to every two fitting men — 
a sysfi^m vdiich gives to a hundbad 
thousand men, in a campaim ne^ly 
fivo hundred thousand attendants^ and 
goes far to e^lMn both Jheprodig^ns 
hosis hthistoiT, as Command- 

ed by Xerues and Panus, and tlM;fa- 
cility wkh whi<dii they were rou^ by 
a cournuUMvely small body of 01:001% 
SB real soldiers. Such a mddi0:>,<d 
carryi^ on war aii^enm Joummofiiily 
the (Bmwty of providing aubsistence 
for s^pmdigious a mul^tudC asattends 
ev6xyoonsiderab^aimy;t^dobs^ 

' ' * Wlien against 
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SEiost diistanriifliiig die^gsree tlie di0|- 
«£ 4 ?«i|dd tiiotemettia In 
Tke uBomaa^ . i^etstotud mat 
wbdn baggs^? 

mada.*' ButitieticleiAitGom]. 
ly: an aw matW to xaSae a military 
f(AYs^ ]^y giv^ to a pn- 

vote soldier is so eonsidarslals i» to 
a4mit of his keeping two semnts in 
tke cwp» and a stiU: greatot miniber 
in the field, no want of feeruHs wiU 
ever be experienoed. The teal 
oblty is to find vesouroea adequate to 
i^e Bupportoof a lawe zxmj at that 
elevated atandatd. when* Cromw^ 
gave haVnArown aday td dra^ 
he readily got reii^ts for the 

fig. (the Indian infhntiy hardly 

be said to be equal, even wh^ led by 
British officers, to that of England; 
and, when left to the direction of their 
own leaders, they efSnoe*the gesetal 
infedoriiy ci the Asiatie race to the 
European. Bt ordinaiy engagements, 
too, they are not to be reHedon^ u they 
are not either led or supported by na- 
tive KngHdi battahons, and have an 
adequate proportion of EngBsh i^oars. 
But it is only in trying dtuations that 
this difEsreace is conspicuous, and, for 
the ordifisry duties of a campaign, no 
tiOippsin tw are superior to the 
sepe^. Inhiwof theinoB^ 
dwles of a sohBer-Hmbitety duxi^ 
duty, patience under privation, do<ffiity 
in lesSmng, hardihood in undergoing 
fat^gne, Steady endurh% valour^ and 
fide&y td thsir occurs xurder every 
to\ jiWsrve hum thenF^the 
Indm mil^t serve as a 

model to' ert^ serv^ in^ |tay, 

1^ oiTi^ir edm* 

radeii^ 'h^ perf^^ of 

daring WoiH%d£ lbic^;|^^ 
the. ,hiost:>esutM';:<rf'i'|^pe^ 

Slid imtancek:!^^^ 
t%hsveuidifii|]#^ , 

Mors.trln^'Slf^il^ 


rec^^* The native cavalry is jpf 
more recent introduction than the m- 
fantry, but it is not les^ admirable in 
‘many of the most valuable qualities. 

2 e then axe %arleBs ri^^ indefati- 
>le in the, swloe of %ht troops, 
sober and vh^nt; they take exem* 
plary care, m hmes, of 
.whi& af* ^ Pem|ian apd; 

Ifian breeds, and in the sword-cciiercise 
or single combat are superior to ihnoBt 
any of the cavaliers of Europe. Kbris 
the . artillery inferior to any in the 
world, either in the perfection of the 
material, the condition of the horses,, 
or t^ coolness, precision, and bravery! 
ol ths gunners. The immense host is 
entirely under the mreotion of BritiBh 
officers, nearly five ^usand of whom 
are employed m this important service ; 

* At the first ttegs of Bhertpore, in 1805, 
thaasth legtinent of.native Bengal infirntry 
was assodamd with the 75th and ^Sth Brit- 
ish infhn^, whoso osods of valour they 
had smidated In the battle of haswaree. 
Tho British were first led to tb«aasaolt,«hd 
gallantly mounted the braseh : but they 
were dnv«)^ ^Ith drtadfh) slaughter ; 
and wieh Was the panic inspired by the ois- 
ast^; ihsih 'vhen they wore mersda second 
time to adwe^ the soldier* reUumd to fol- 
low tbelr dtboors or leave the ttencbea The 
second bsttaUpn of the 12th native nj^gimebt 
was then ordered to advanoe ; fhey did so 
with reaolute etepa tbCngh weU aware of 
the desperate nature Of the service on which 
they^were aent, and cheerOd os they passed 
tbeiBngllsh troops^ who lay sbellersd'tn the 
tvsnehee. . Bach was the beroie vakmr of 
their onset, that they overoams all 
don. and planted tbmr odours, in stmt of 
the whole army, on the Oumtbit ^ the,, 
breach. This wovlt unmrtuuatdy, wax tut' 
oflfhy mdeep ditdi Uem the body <n the for- 

* ** ttim^blplopasathat 

, , e wai1ml3doi(sutly obliged 

jeto oidW* a retreat. It trtih;great difB- 
euity, however, that ttwMth 
bepmvai^Hpn 'to^ .peirUoii* ' 

Sfi tbily had BuSaified hun- 

dred^Md total 




'thGa- 
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to be 
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li^t the ndtiHiOmmkisiotied 4^ 

s^iiMtenis always were nativeB, ai^d the 
avdnue to mtm elevated ia 
n<^ ope& to the most desemogof their 
number/. Ih the eheek of a regular 
charge alotitt ihci native hime it still 
^inferior td m peeidlarity 

which the cavaliRj^ of 

ihe easterh^enid western worlds in evmy 
the days of Cyrv» to tho^ 
the evades. 

SB; Volumes might be filled with the 
oheodotes whi<di have oocuned witibin 
the last eighty years illustrative of the 
steady courage and moorru|»tible fid^- 
Ityof theseperfftroo]^ Ihey fits! rose 
to emluenoe in ihe>wars of Lord Olive, ' 
Latyrence, Smith;, and^ Coote, in the 
middle of the last century ; and the 
huinber of Europeans who were then 
engaged in Indian warfare waS so in- 
oonsiderable, that almost the whole 
glory of their marvellous vlctoriea is. 
in r^ty due to the sepoys. The hard- 
ahij^ which were undetgone/kt this 
period, by all the soldiers, both native 
and Euwpeanilrbm the defective state, ! 
or rather total want of a commissariat, 
were excessive j but although the Brit* < 
ish power was then only in its infancy, I 
and little promurijid fdture stability i 
to its empire^ nothing could shake the 
fidelity Of the Indian troops. On one 
oocasiony When the provisions of Clive’s 
garrison of Aroot were very low, and 
a surrender, In consequence, appeared 
.tmvoidabH the Hjndoo soldiers en- 
treated their eommimder to allow 
them to boil their rice, the only food 
left fpr the;wt|irie gatriaon. ^^Your 
Engh^ Boldiew^*^ fmd they, "can eat^ 
from o^r haiids, though we Oamtot 
from theb^^v tm WiU diow them as 
their ehari^e?WB^ of the fice, and 
subsist ouiajdt^ by puking the wa- 
ter m whmit' ’hum. beeh boued.” In 
1788,' t)M 

ibe UdWerixiy 
aHiuM t04«sn ^ Indian m $410 : bat the 
Utter taonot wmk mi^itiUt 

of ensign or omstv fhe Brifiih troops 

ana Oayoneta d wsotii iSySHM) amcoalpMSa 

India but ^ the 

whole is dbfivyedw;%f mmib giwmmsni 
— Miursv, ix,^7a 7a«lv - . ^ 


wh^ army auifinbd hiodshi almost 
there was hanBy a corps 
Whbae |tay Was not tw^iY^ttths in 
arreaSi and thrir ismuibs, under the 
pressure of a dreaulful: famine, were 
eipiring on all sides; nevefjbheless 
thrir never gave way upder 

this eatrame trial, and they repaid 
with gratituide and attachment^ the 
consiikmUon, to them unwonted, with 
whirih they drm treated by their Eu- 
ropean officers. The campaigns of Sir 
Eyre Ooote and Lord Olive, in which 
tl^ybore so Comment a part^rtill form 
an object ofwell-founded pride to the 
sepoytf'bf*’Ma^wsji and wmen a regi- 
ment comes into garrison, they lead 
their children into the grm^ room of 
the Ezehfnge of. that ca)|^ital, tO point 
out the portraibi of the dbdefs, who 
first led meir fathers to viotmy. 

S2. Towards the close of the war with 
Tippoo, in General Mathews, with 

his whole troops, almost entirely na- 
tive, ^ere made prisoners. The Sul- 
tan, sensible of the advantages he 
might derive from the services of so 
lai^ a body of disciplined men in his 
ranks, made every effort to induce the 
EngUrii sepoys to enter his army, hut 
in vain. He then tried severity, and 
subjected them for long to the most 
rigorous oonfinement im unhealthy^ 
mn^yments; but nothingcould shake 
tiketr fidelity ; and at the peace of 1783, 
fifteen humlred of these brave men 
mulched a distance of five hundred 
mileB to ;Hadrii^ to embark and re- 
join the army to which they belonged, 
at Bombay. During the marrii, the 
utmost pains were taken by Tipppo^s 
guards to keep the Hindoo privates 
separate from their European officers, 
in the hope thkt their ^fidelity might 
yet ririk undiw the hardships to which 
they were et^qsed; but in vain. Hot 
only did they all remain true to^tWr 
ooiounk but they swam the taiolhf ehd 
^rivani'% which they 
hmn the officers. duiJii^,' 
hringmg them all thtgf m 
ikom their little , 

they said 

you requmo be 

;'tali^ of thi'j^L * 

mfit^ed in 'cl wbme 
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pcomises made to the soldiers having, 
aa they said, been broken. A. sevc^ 
example was thought necessary, and 
twenty-eight of the moat guUly were 
sentenced to be blown from Ihe month 
of a cannon.* As thc^ were on the 
point d£ being executed, three grena- 
diei^ who happened to be among thom, 
stepped forward and claimed the hon- 
our of being blown away from the 
right guns : *Hhey had always fought 
on the right,” they said, ^‘andHh^ 
hoped they should be allowed to die 
at that posttof honour.” • 

H 83. l/uring the advaiAe ol Lord 
l^e's to Delhi dnd PegtA in 
1804, the hardships and privations 
which tlm troops of all sorts endured 
were such as almost to brgak down 
Ihe 8|imt of the British officers; but 
the Hindoo privates never showed the 
least symptoms of faintness or de- 
spondence, spying, Kdfep up your 
spirits, sir; we will bring you in s^ety 
When in square, ai^ sus- 
tainuig^4^^ of the enemy’s Ihorse, 
it' mont -than once happened, when a 
musket was dred by a young soldier, 
that a veteran struck him with the 
but-end of his firelock, exolaiining, 
“ Are you mad, to destroy our disri- 
pline, and make us like the rabble that 
are attacking us ?” Nor was the same 
steady courage and devoted fidelity 
wanting, on still more trying occa- 
sions,* when the national or religious 
prejudices of the native soldier were 
brought still more vi<Aently In colli- 
sion with thsir militwy duties. At 
the mutbqr of VeUore, which shook 
the^lndian empire to its foundation, 
and Was browht on by an absurd in- 
terference urith religious feelings 
of the the sahrds of the native 

dragoons wenf dyed as deep as those 
of the British ;iii the of their 


* 1 am stite,** says(3apiMda WllHams.who 
wan aa eyewitneaS of nds rrinarkable scene, 
** chore was not a dxybJFO smoi^ the marines 
who executed the eehtmce/tbeifgh they bad 
long been acenetomed to hard and 

two of them had imtuslbr been fnthe execa- 

quehtly diatinguiabed Itaetf g^y both at 
l4i^aree and the first elm of nhurtjpore. ** 
^WiLtFAMS's nt; and anU, 

Chap. XLvn. { ao, note "T* , ^ ^ ^ 


[chap. Shvit. 

unhappy countrymen; and on occasion 
of a recent tumult at Bareilly, the 
capital of Rohilcund, oedhsioned by the 
introduction of a necessary but unpo- 
pular police^ax-^a revolt which com- 
manded the sympathy of the whole 
nei^bouring population — a battalion 
of tJie 27th native infantiy, with four 
hundred Bbhilla horse recently Em- 
bodied, were all that could be brought 
against the insurgents, who were above 
twelve thousand strong. The mutin- 
eers continued to resist till two thou- 
sand were slain; and, although many 
of the asBailants were their relations 
and neighbours, and the priests of the 
Insurgents advanced and invoked them 
to join thbir natural friends, only one 
man was found wanting to his duty, 
and he was immediately put to death 
by his Comrades, who throughout 
maintained the most unshaken fidel- 
ity and courage. 

84. The secret of this extraordinary 
fidelity^ of the native troops, under 
every temptation, to a foreign power 
professing a different religion, and 
known only hy its successive over- 
throw of all the native potentates, is 
to be found in the wise and magnani- 
mous policy with which the East India 
Company, through every vicissitude of 
fortune, have made ^oo^ their engage- 
ments, and in the inviolable fidelity 
with which they have rc^rded the 
services of the troops engtiged jn their 
ranks. From the earliest times the 
Indian princes have known no other 
way of paying their troops than by 
quartering them on some of the bere- 
gditary or conquered provinces of their 
dominions; where, though milita^ 
license was allowed every latitude in 
the exaction of their pay or provisions, 
the soldiers experienced great difficul- 
%, and were subject to a most vexa? 
tiouB uncertainty, in the reoovefy of, 
their dues. When, therefore, instep 
of harassing and oppressive 
him, the Itufian sepoys found thajb &ey 
received their daily pay as regularly as 
EnS^h BoldierB ; that their. wants were 
all provided lor by a vigilafit and hon- 
est goyemrcEnt j that ho ^baltern 
fraud or dilcaneiy was permitted to 
intercept the just rewards of their 
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valour j and that, after a certain num- 
ber of years* service, they were per- 
mitted to ,ret;^e on ample allowances, 
or a grant of land, which formed a 
little patrimony to yiemselves and 
their descendants* — ^tney were struck 
with astonishment, and conceived the 
most unbounded confidence in a power 
which had thus for the first time set 
them the e^cample of an upright and 
beneficent administration. Power in 
India is, even 'more than elsewhere in 
the world, founded on opinion; and 
the belief which gradually spread uni- 
versally that the East India Company 
would, with perfect regularity ana 
good /aith, dischiprge jplU its engage- 
ments, formed a imgnet of attraction 
which ill the end drew almost all the 
strength and military viHue of the 
peninsula to its stand^s. When min- 
utely examined, it will be found that 
it was neither the military discipline, 
nor the scientific acquisitions, nor 
the political talents of the ‘ British 
which has given them the empire of 
India, for ml these were matched in 
the ranks of their enemies, recruited 
and directed as they were by French 
oificers ; but, far more than all these, 
their hohesty and uood paith, which 
filled them with confidence in each 
other, and inspired tlie same reliance 
in the native powers ;^-qualitie8 which, 

* I have hoheld/* says Sir John Mal- 
colm. with mors patriotic pride than has 
ever boon excitedin my mind by any other act 
of liritish policy in Indio, a tract of country 
more than a hundred miles in length upon 
the banks of the fifangea-^wblch had a few 
years before been a complete jungle, aban- 
doned iibr a^s to tigers end robbers— cover^, 
ed with cultivated fields and villoges, the 
latter of which were filled with old soldiers 
and their families, in a manner which showed 
their deep gratitude and attachment for the 
comfort and happiness they enjoyed. When 
we consider the iiameasuroble quantity of 
waste kifid in the dominions of the Company, 
4t appears extraordinary that this pliln has 
not been adopted, in every port of British i 
lndi% upon a more liberal ,and enlarged j 
smde. The native soldiers of JSengal are al- 1 
most bJI cultivators, and a reward 6f this : 
natuPs Was peculiarly ealcolated to attach 
them. The accomplishment of this olfieGi ! 
would add in an incalouUible degree to the I 
ties which we have upon the fidelity Of those 
by whom fiur domlmozyn fndla is likely to 
bo preserved or lost.'*— JlAhqoLia's British 
/»dia, IsbEdit. m 


thoqgh often overreached in the out- 
set by eunniqg and perfidy, generally 
prove more than a match lor them in 
the end, and are destined ultimately 
to give to the Anglo-Saxon race the 
dominion of half the globe. 

85. The order and regularity which 
prevail both in the maintenance of 
the Indian army, and the administra- 
tion of its provinces, have i)roduced 
the greater impression on the natives 
of the East, from the conttast which 
they afford to the hideous scenes of 
devastation and massacrq>with which, 
from the e^irliest times, conqbest had 
beta invari8d>ly attended nk the plains 
of Hindostan. Throughout the whole 
|>eriod of the Meliommedan ^cend^cy 
m the Bo^uth of India, the same enor- 
mities --the never-failing accompani- 
ments of their presence and power — 
have occurred as in the nc^rthem pro- 
vinces. The aivnals of this period 
gave a succession of examples of the 
same .unprovoked and devastating war- 
fare;"^ the same struggles power 
among the nobles; the same iilijbridled 
lust of conquest in the government; 
the same peifidy, treason, and assassi- 
nation in the transactions of courts; 
the same massacres, oppression, and 
Bufiering inflicted on the people. Ex- 
amples have occurred of sixty, eighty, 
or a hundred thousand persons of all 
a^B and sexes being put to death in a 
single day; great cities, and even capi- 
tals, were at once destroyed and de- 
livered over t<«nantles8 to the alligaUir 
and the tiger; the treasuries of the 
native princes were invariably filled 
with the plunder of their defenceless 
subjects. The system of Hahommedan 
exaction,, at first under the name of 
contribution, latterly, under tliat of 
revenue, being everywhere the ^me, 
with tile power of rapacious ai mies to 
enforce it, the fate of the unhappy 
people was stamped with petmanei^t 
wretcKedness. l^adful as were the 
devastations of wiu* and conquest, 
they were as nothiz^ ecimpared to the 
lasting evils of militaxy exaction and 
cupidity. There wsis no security what- 
ever either lor persons or property: 
the latter was considered as 

the fair object ol seficure wherever it 
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wait known to exist; and the mass of 
the people were subject to a state of 
poverty from which there was no 
escape — of violence and oppression, 
agiinst wlnich there was no redress. 

'Sd. War^ between the native or 
Hahonftnedan pieces were pexpetual, 
and*th6ir devastation extended not 
merely to the troops or armed men 
engaged, but to the whole population. 
Weeping mothers, smiling infants at 
the breast, were alike doomed to 
destruction ; the march of troops 
might be trej^ked by hUlocks of bodies 
and p^^itoids of human Iftads^ bump- 
ing villagA, and desolated eaiutkls. 
Under the Mahratta chiefs, who rose 
upon the decline of the Tartar dynasty, 
the same boundless rapacity (^ntinued, 
aggravated by the establishment of 
above twenty petty chiefs, ‘ each of 
whom oxeccised the right of making 
war on his own account. •The work of 
devastation was peri^tual : massacres, 
conquests, conflagrations, make ^p the 

dted ydaivi. So universal had this 


oppression been, and so deeply rooted 
its effects become in the habits of 
the people, that the display of wealth 
was universally avoided as the cer- 
tain forerunner of additional exaction. 


Property )vas invariably either buried 
or invested in diamonds, which admit- 
ted of easy concealment: of the vast 
aud fertile plsiius of India not more 
than a fourth part was cultivated.* 
The population was hasdly a fifth of 
what, under a more beneficent govern- 
menf^ it might become; while the 
lang-continued dmin of the precious 
metalato fh# £ast, so. well known to 
politioiauB of every age, indicated as 

* Hindostaa, irtm the^Qiinalays moun- 
tains to Cape. ComorizL oontains S12,87d 
square miles ; Including the protected states, 

1.280.000. The populiwCn of the former is 

08.000. 000, being at the taih of about 100 to 
ttM square mile. ThH under the, tropical 
sun, and with the ridb alluvial soil, of a 
large part of India, capable, ip, general of 



square miles— pr 01#, to the aausre 

m5oo.ooo, 

>-orjl80 to the squaiwli^ ; S^deipi. 
,000/and 7400 muare dOTm 
square mile. Si^u in Beagid^ Jhe 


clearly the precarbus tenure of pro- 
perty whidi rendered cbhoealment in- 
dispensable, as the reco^ and unpar- 
allded occurrence of the impartatian of 
gold and 8$lv^ from India demon- 
strates the arrival of the era for the first 
time in Eastern history, when the neces- 
sity for hoarding has ceased, and, under 
BriUrii protection, the natural desire 
for enjoyment can find an unrestrained 
vent among the natives of Hindostan. 

87. To complete the almost fabu- 
lous wonders of this Oriental domin- 
ion, it only requires to be added, 
that it has been achieved by a mer- 
cantile company in an island of 
the Atlantic, j^ssogsing no teiritorial 
force at heme ^ who merely took into 
their temporary pay, while in India, 
such part of the English troops as 
could be spared from the contests of 
European ambition; and who never 
had, at any period, thirty thousand 
British solders in their service, while 


their civil and military servants did' 
not amount to six thousand. The 
number of persons under their auspices 
who proceed yearly to India, is never 
six hundred, and the total number of 
white ii^bitants who reside among 
the hundred and forty millions of the 
sable population, is hardly eighty 
thousand! So enormous, indeed is 
the disproportion between the British 
rulers and their native subjects, that 
what the Hindoos say i» literally true, 
that if every one of the followers of, 
Bramah were to throw a handful of 
earth on the European they would be 
buried alive in the midst of their oon- 
L quests. It augments our astomsh- 
^ment at the wisdom and beneficence 
of the Indian government^ that these 

garden of Hindostan, out of 20kd80 aqusie 
miles, only 88,250 are actually under euitiva- 
Hon. The produce of the soil there varies 
fTomforty to a hundred fold ; on an avarage, 
about sixty fold, at least four timCjS that of 
the ri^xaat portion of Europe— whlim would, 
of course, toatutain four times, the i^niber 
of persona .on# square milethat can findsob- 
aistence In' these northern oliinates.-«»Xo- 
luuu, mm. 107 - 

llSft kUx>viB RimM, vi. S4; 
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paarvellouBdominionshttvebeen gained, 
and these lasting benefits confeired 
upon their su'^jeots, during a period 
fihequered the most desperate 
wars; when the very existence of the 
English authority was frequently at 
stoke, and the whole enei^es of 
government were necessarily directed, 
in the first instance, to the preser- 
vation of their own national in- 
dependence. l>uring the growth of 
this astonishing prosperity in the In- 
dian provinces, the pcuins^a has been 
the seat of almost unceasing warfare. 
It has witnessed the dreadftd invasion 
of Hyder All; the two terrible wars 
with Tjppoo Sultaun; the sdtemations 
of fortune, friim the horrOPs of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta to the storming 
of Seringapatam; the long and bloody 
Mahratta wars; the Pindarce conflict; 
the Goorkha campaigns; the capture 
of Bhurtpore; the murderous wai-fare 
in the Burmese empire ; the awful dis- 
aster of the Coord-Cabul Pass, tJhe des- 
j^rate chances of the Sikh invasion. 
During the seventy years of its recent 
and unexampled rise, twelve long and 
bloody wars have been maintained ; the 
military strength of eighty millions of 
men, headed and directed by French 
officers, has been broken, and great- 
ness insensibly forced upon the East 
India Company, in the perpetual 
struggle to maintain its existence. 
The Indian government has been but 
for a short time in the possession of 
its vast empire : thirty years only have 
elapsed since the Mahratta confederacy 
was finally broken; its efforts for a 
long period have been directed rather 
to the acquisition or defence of its ter- 
ritories than to their improvement; 
aud yet» during this anxious and agi- 
tated period, i£e progress of the sable 
multitt^e who are embraced in its 
rule hais been unexampled in wealth, 
Mmijri^ityi and public felicity. 

' was a marim with the Ro- 
mans, from vfbkh they hevfir deviated^ 
not to undertake two great wars at 
the same period; but rather to stfb- 
mit'even to' iuisulta ahd losses for a 
tinm than«br^p, a i^eocukd fbrmidablei 
enemy on thehr han&, i^ti^ng]^ as 
this principle is recommended, bbhh 


by its intrinsic wisdom, and the ex- 
ample of that renowned people, it is 
not always capable of being carried into 
execution; and the British were fre- 
quently compelled in Hindostan, by 
uie pressure of native confederacies, to 
sustain' the most formidable foreign 
conflicts, at a time when the resources 
of the monarchy were all required to 
sustain the fortunes of the state in 
the contests^ of European ambition. 
At the same time that the East India 
Company, with their brave and faith- 
fu^ sepoys, were successf«llly^ombat- 
ing th^imnienBeanddisciplined hordes 
of Hyifor Ah' and Tippoo Sultaun, the 
vast American colonies of England, 
directly ruled by parliam^t, wore 
severed ftpm the empiih without any 
considerable external aid, by the mere* 
force of internal discontent. The dis- 
satisfaction of Canada has more than 
once led to ol&rmifig collisions between 
the central government and the native 
Frenc'i population; and the West 
India Islands have been restrained only 
by the inherent weakness of a slave 
colony from breaking off all connection 
with the parent state. The first rise 
of our Indian empire was contempor- 
aneous with the enex^getic administra- 
tion of Chatham, and the glories of 
the Seven Years' War; the moral 
coTirage and decided conduct of Hast- 
ings saved it from destruction, at the 
vexy moment when the weakness and 
corruption of Lord North’s adminis- 
tration occasioned the loss of the 
American colonics ; the contest with 
the Mj^re princes occurred at the 
• same time as that with Revolutionary 
France, and “ Citizen Tipitoo” was not 
the least esteemed ally both of the 
Diirectory and'^the Consular govern- 
ment: while the able and vigorous 
administration of Marquis Wrilesley 
took place when Napoleon was com- 
meneinghis immortal career in Europe 
and Great Britain stretched forth her 
mighty arms into the eastern hemi- 
sphere, and struck down the formidable 
confederacy of the Mahratta princes, 
at the very time wheh she was engaged 
in a desperate ohnieet for her exist- 
ence vrith thecQtuitmnor of continental 
Europe. 
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89. It is an interesting object of in- 
<Jniry — ^what was the fonn of govern- 
tnent and system of foreign adminis- 
tration under which these astonishn^ 
triumpha were achieved by England in 
the eastern, hemisphere? Were these 
trlumbhe, as the continental writers 
an<f^ tne enemies of the East India 
Company assert, the result of a con- 
tinual system of aggression on their 
part, like the wars of thd Romans in 
ancient, or the conquests of Napoleon 
or of Russia in modem times? or were 
they, as tteir supporters maintt^in, 
forc^ ftpon tb^em much ^inst their 
will, by dutWe combinatioas'ftnd in- 
trigues, which constantly gave them 
no other alternative biit conquest or 
ruin? fi is observed by^,a French 
annalist, and quoted with approbation 
by the greatest of modem historians, 
that “ in cthe light of precaution, all 
conquest must berinefifectual unless 
it opuld be universal; since the in- 
creasing circle must be involv^ in a 
huger sphere of hostility.” There can 
be no doubt that this remark is well 
founded, and that it sufficiently ox- 
jdains the experienced impossibility 
which the British, like all other con- 
quering nations, have felt of stopping 
short in their career when once com- 
menced, before they had reached the 
limits assigned by miture to their 
further progress. From the time w'hen 
they first became territorial sovereigns 
in the East, and a handful of Euro- 
peans ventured to reaxHhe standard of 
independence among the sable multi- 
tudes of Asia^ they had no alternative 
to go on conquering, in a oou-^ 
tinuaUy iasreasing circle, till they 
came to tlie snows of tho Himalaya 
and the weaves , of the Indus. But 
Wldle the Brilish were, unquestionably, 
equally with the Ramans or Napoleon, 
exposed to this necessity, yet there 
jvas a wide difTerenoe in their relative 
situations, and the conaequeift readi- 
ness with which they may be supposed 
to have embraced me career of con- 
quest, thus in a mannet fomd upon 
them. 

40. Rome hadan inexhaustible stock 
of vigour and capacity in the numerous 
bands of exp^enced soldiers whom 
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she nourished in her bosom; and Vom 
the moment that they left the fi 
tiers of the republic, they subbisted. 
the expense of the allied or conquereu 
states. Frano^ vomited forth a host 
of ardent starving insolvents o re- 
generate by plundering all mankind; 
and, borrowing from her predecossors 
in ancient times the maxim that war 
should be made to maintain war, ex- 
perienced not less relief to her finances 
thiin seciu’ity to her institutions, by 
providing either by death or victory 
for such a multitude of turbulent de- 
fenders. But England had a very dif- 
ferent task to execute, when she be- 
came involved in the task of sobj not- 
ing Hindostan. The o centre of her 

strength was situated fourteen thou- 
sand miles fi'om the banks of thtt 
Ganges; a few thousand soldici's were 
all she could spare for easteA.i, from 
the pressure of European orthedangers 
of American warfare : the power which 
was involved in Indian hontiliticb was 
a mere company of merchants, who 
looked only to a profitable return for 
their capital, or a rise in the value of 
their stock, and dreaded nothing so 
much as the ct)Bt of miproductive war- 
fare. For thirty years after they were 
involved in hostilities, so far from ef- 
fecting any conquests, they were bare- 
ly able to defend their own mercantiJe 
establishments from destruction ; and 
every foot -soldier they transported 
from Europe to Hindostan cost thirty, 
every horseman eighty, pounds ster- 
ling. In these circumstances, it re- 
quires no argument to demonstrate 
^at foreign aggression could not, in 
the first instance at least, have been 
voluntarily entered upon by the rulers 
of India. * The slightest acquaintance, 
with their annals is sufi&cient to show 
that they stood in every instance 
really, if not formally, on the d^ensive: 
and that it was in the overthrow of the 
coalitions formed for their destruction, 
or the ueoassary defence of the allies 
whom previous victory had brought to 
their side, that the real cause of all 
their Indian acquisitions is to be found. 

4l. In truth, war has, nj;4V6w in- 
stance for the l^t halfioentuty, been 
forced upon the East India Company, 
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only without their inclination, but want of any adequate preparation for 
m oppoisition to thoir most etrenuouB ware, which those on the spot saw 
exertions. Nothing always appeared evidently were approaching, and to 
KO terrible to the mercantile ruler* of meet which the most extensive arma- 
3..o.tclcnhall Street as tj^ie expenditure ments were requisite. Lord Wellesley 
rtfju'site cither in preparing for, or fell a sacrifice to the moral ^ourage 
otiductmg foreign wars in Hindostan. which led to the overthrow of tho 
A tro >d dividend upon their stock was Mahratta confederacy ; Lord Ellen- 
x' object they always coveted, and boroughtothe far-seeing sagacity which 
they anticipated nothing hut ruin to was preparing against the dangers of 
Iha^ /rorn hostilities; they were from the Sikh invasion. It is the highest 
iiiv.t to liist mercantile adventurers, not proof of the energy and courage in- 
tcrritorial conquerors. More tlmn one herent in the Anglo-Saxon race, that> 
guvenior - general of the highest ca- deipite such a system of gov^ment, 
pid+^^y or most far-seeing penetration and the mhxierous disaatera in the 
has been recalled for having under- cotnmu/ceZndnt of contest! which it 
taken or piv-pared for contiCsts, which has occasioned, they have all in the 
tho event prov^gd were essential to the end been overcome, and empire 
salvation of our ea£tein empire. The established in the East, second now to 
bad success which iu the outset of none in the world in rulers and power, 
such c<3ntcats has often attended our and which rivals that formed in 
arnu' lias in general arisen from tjie ancient times amidst lesser «lifiiculties 
pei timptoiy pacific orders of the East by the valoui*and'^erseverance of the 
India Company, and the doiisequeut Roman Legions during three centuries. 

• I 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

RISE OP THE INDIAN EMPIRE UNDER CLIVE AND HASTINGS. 1760—1798. 

1. When the English, in the middle Bahar, whose dominions extended over 
of the eighteenth century, quitted their tlie vast and fei4;ile plains wintered by 
ooramercial establishments at Calcutta the Canges, and who boasted of thirty 
and Madras to engage in a perilous milhons of inhabitants acknowledging 
contest with the native powers of his authority. The next formidajj^le 
India, the chief potentates with whom fwtentate on the eastern coast between 
they were brought in contact, either Calcutta and Madras, was the Nisam, 
as allies or as enemies, were the fol- whoso dominioUs embraced eleven 
lowing ; — In the northern parts of the millions of souls, and v^ose seat of 
peninsula, on the l^nks of the Jumna government , was Hyderabad, Dread 
and the Ganges, which is properly of ^e Mahtattas, who lay contiguous 
called Hindostan, the once dreaded to staie on the west, of the^, 

empire of Timour had sunk: into i of Mysore, who adjoined it on 

dust; and the Mogul emperorSj ' on < theai^th, rendered the court of Hyder- 
their throne at Dolhi, could with dif- abajbe firm and faithiiil ally of the 
ficulty maintain even a nominal sway Eaijttudia Company. In ;^e southern 
over the powerful rajahs in their« vast part^ the peninsuloi ihe dominions 
dominions. The moat considerable of the Rajah of Mysore lay spread 
of these waif the Bajah!*of Bengal and over a vast extent on the high tablo- 
VOtVXL 
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land of Myaore, tiiree or four thou* events at Bhurtporo and in the Fun* 
sand feet above the sea; and from his jaub have given still peator celebrity, 
atrong fortress of geringa^tam he In the great Alpine ridge which sepa* 
uavfi .the law to sixteen millions of rates Hindostan fi'om Tartary, the 
^rave men. This dynasty, however, Goorkha and |fepaul tribes bad found 
moA supplanted, about the same time shelter, and maintained, amidst forest 
ihat the British dominion was estab* steeps and narrow vales, the indomi- 
JisHed on the banks of the Ganges, by table valour which, in every part of 
•that of Hydor All, a soldier of f^une, the world, seems to be the peculiar 
who \Burped his dominions, and added attribute of the mountain race, 
to riiem various leaser estates in their d; The first charter of incoiporation 
vicinity, and soon communicated to of the East India Company was grant* 
the whole the vigour of enterprise, ed by Queeii Elizabeth on the last day 
and the thirst for foreign domin|on. of the sixteenth century; but it was 
Withes great power, •^sermua and not for a hundred and fifty yeai*s after- 
bloody w4'a were waged? by Eng* wards that they became territorial 
lish for above thirty years. • sovereigns. During the long period 

2. Farther to the north, and on the that intervened from their fiiist origin 
western coast, the Mahratta confede- till the middle of Vhe eighteenth cen- 
racy governed a territoiy of Vast ex- tury, they painfully and industriously 
tent and resources, though their preda- pursued a pacific career, neither aspir- 
toxy and xestless habits, which engaged mg after foreign conquest, nor accu- 
them in constant wtirs with their neigh- muJating any force to defend even their 
hours and each other, kept the country own factories from aggression. iSo 
in great'part desolate, and blighted the humble were their fortunes, even at 
fairest gifts^of nature. If united, the the close of this long period, that, 
Mahratta chieftains could bring two in 1756, when the ferocious tyrant, 
hundred thousand horsemen, long the SurajeoDowlah, invested and captured 
scourge of Northern and Central India, Calcutta, the destined Queen of the 
into the field ; but their constant feuds East, and now the abode of a million 
with each other rendered it improbable of inhabitants, the whole persons made 
that this vast force should be conoen- prisoners amounted only toonehuudred 
trated against any external enemy, and forty-six ! They were all confined, 
The most renowned of these chieftains by his orders, in a dungeon not twenty 
]ycre the Bajahs of Berar, Scindiah, feet square, with only one window, 
and Holkar; each of whom could mus- during an, intensely hot night in June, 
ter sixty thousand men, almost entire- Imag^ation itself can scarcely fi^e, 
ly cavalry, round his standards. They subsequent genius hSjS scaredy been 
acknowledged allegiance to the Peish- able to portray, the sufferings of that 
wa, who was at the head of their con- dreadful night. ** Nothing, says Mao- 
i^ration, and from his seat of gov- aulay, ^ in history or fiction, nr>t even 
nmment at Poonah; professed to exd> the story whk^ Ugolino told in the 
cute treaties, and issue orders, binding sea of everlae^g mei, after he bad 
on the whole allied^ states. But his wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of 
authority was little more than nomii^ ins murderer, approaches the horrors 
and each of ihese powerful diiefiains which were recoimted by the few snr- 
took upon hitnsrif, without scruple, to ' vivors 4^ that idght. cried lor 

, make war imdcKmcfindeidliaa^ mei^, they strove to bwt ^ dckor. 

own account. A vast numbef' of fesser The gevernor, Mr HoUw^ who, ,even 
4iiefB occupied the interreuang couxk-' in that eitmnity, retained some pre* 
tty, from the northern frontier of the senoe of mind, offered laige bribes to 
Mahratta states to the Indus^ which gfsslsrs; but it was all in: vain, 
was inhabited by difibreni uraoes, the Than the prisoners want vrith 
Sikhs and Rajp^, finned in tovexy de^r. They trampled^ each other 
period of XndW hietotylor their doWn, ieu:g^tvf<w the. places at the 
tial .qualitieis^andtowhomstils»^ windoWi foujght lor the pittance of 
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water with which the cruel mewiy of Hogul Nabob on the plains of Bengal; 
the murderers mocked their agonies; but it was under the direction of one 
raved, prayed* blasphemed, implored of those heroes who appear at distant 
the guards to fire among them. The intervals in history, whose master- 
gaolers, in the mean tiqjie, held lights minds acquire such an ascendancy 
to the bars, and Shouted with laugh- over mankind as almost to command 
ter at the frantic struggles of the vie- fortune; and from whose exertions, in 
tima. At length the tumult died away circumstance the most adverse, 'un- 
in low gaspings and meanings. The day hoped-for triumphs often proceed. In 
broke; the Nabob had left off his de- the end of December 1766, Colosbl 
); auch, and permitted the doors to be Clive appealed at the mouth of the 
opened; but it was some time before Ganges, defeated the Mogul detaeh- 
the soldiers cotdd make a lane for the meiit sent to oppose his lauding, re- 
survivors, by piling up on each side toqk Calcutta, and, disre|[ar4hng the 
the heaps of corpses on which the timid expo'ltulation of the^ouncih 
burning climate had already begun to took upen himself the supx^me direc- 
do its , loathsome qjiangei, When at tion of affairs. It soon appeared how 
length a passage yas mfide^ twenty- essential the guidance of a^chief of 
three ghastly ffgures, such as their such personal and moral courage was 
Own mothers would not have known, to the salvation of our Indian posses- 
came forth alive. A pit was instantly sions at that critical juncture. Surajee 
dug; the dead bodies, one hundred and Dowlah in a few weeks returned with 
twenty-three in number, were flung increased forces ; ttit Clive stormed his 
into it promiscuously, and covered up.” camp, and struck such terror into his 
Among those saved was Mr Hellwell, troopsAhat a treaty was concluded, by 
the governor; but the indignation ex- which ^Calcutta was restored to the 
cited throughout England by that in- Company, and permission granted to 
human cruelty was unexampled. All fortify it. bVom that hour the terri- 
dasses were animated by a generous tonal empire of England in India may 
desire to avenge the sufferings of their be said to have been established, 
comitrymen ; and from the horrors of 6. Shortlyafter this important event, 

the Black Mole of Calcutta the glories intelligence arrived in India of the 
of our Indian empire may be said to commencement of hostilities between 
have t^ken their rise. France and England, and the govem- 

4. The East India Company, at that ment at Calcutta received advices that 
I)eriod, possessed ah inconsiderable Surajee Dowlah was j)reparing to join 
settlement at. Madras, on the eastern the former with all his forces. Clive 
coast of Indu^ protected by a fort instantly took his determination; he 
callM ForkOeoige, and to it the die- resolved to raise up Meer Jaffier, a re- 
tressed merchants at Calcutta des- nowned military leader in Bengal, to 
patdled a deputation, earnestly soli- the vieeroyshlp of that province, in Ijie 
citinj; succour. Fortunately, at that nope that, owing his elevation to the 
p^pd, the Wtllities which were he would be less disi>osed to 

houfly exi>ected with France had join their enetxdes than^the Nabob, 
caused n Considerable body of British who was already their inveterate eue- 
troops to be assembled in that city, my. Such a treaty was immediately 
which, its comparative vicinity comfluded with the Hindoo potentate, 
to Foiidiohei^; thC principal seat' of on terms hi^ly favourable to the • 

French ib the Eas^ was most lish; and portly afterwards hosUlities 
exposed to danger; latid a detachment* commenced, by Golonel Clive mareh* 
of nine himdrtaBu^peans, and fifteen ing irith two thousand ihen against 
hundred sefoj^ wke iorthtrlth dee- the French fort of Chandemagorc; on 
patched to i^etore the the Howly, eighty miles above OaJ- 

at ihemo^dl theGahKes. This in- cutta. This fort was sooh take% and 
cobeidefahte baml seeifled litile quSli- several others rednceii Ai length; on 
fled to combat the vast armies of the the 22d Juae^ Clive^ with his little 
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army, then raised to nine hundred 
Euroi>ean8 and two thou^d sepoys, 
and Six guns, came up with the vast 
amy of Surajee, consisting of fifty 
thousand infantry, eight thousand cav- 
alry, and fifty guns, under French 
ofiicerS, in a good position at PLESsr, 
Fo/ the first and last time in his life, 
Clive called a council of war : the pro- 
verb held good, and the council de- 
clined to fight;* but theSiEnglish gen- 
eral conBulte<i only his own heroic 
character, and led his troops against 
the enemy# The odds were fearfpl; 
but valMir and decision cah soimetimes 
supply thi^ want of numhex«» The 
British were sheltered, in the early 
part of day, by a high bank from 
the cannon-shot of the enen^y : treach- 
ery and disaffection reigned in the 
Asiatic ranks; and before Clive led his 

* Clive stated in his evi<^oo before the 
Honse of Commons— '‘This was the only 
counoil of war I ever called, and if 1 hxd 
abided by its decision, it would have been 
the ruin ot the £ast India Company^** The 
same truth may be observed in all ages, 
atid in all transactions civil and military, 
whore vigour and decision arc requisite to 
success. The shelter of numbers is never 
sought but by those who have not the moral 
courage to act on their own conviction ; tnie 
intrepidity of mind never seeks to divide i%- 
sponsibiUty. In the multitude of counsel- 
lors there may be safety ; but it is in gene- 
ral safety to the counsellors, not to thecomi- 
Rolled.— Clive’s JSvidenee Ufon ih« ffimse of 
Commons, given in Mill's App. No. vi., and 
iii. 160. 

He assigned the following reasons for his 
treaty wim Meer JafiBer to dethrone jiun^ee 
l)owlhh: “That after CRandernagore was 
attacked, he saw clearly that they could not 
stop there, bvf must ffo on/ that having 
established themselves by force, and not by 
tb« consent of the Nabob, he would eudea- 
vour to drivedhetn out again ; that they had 
DUmberlese javofs of his intentions, and 
some ujpou record; that he suggested, in 
coiiscquenoe^ the necessity of a revolution, 
and MooriTamer Was pitched upon to be Na- 
bob iustM of guraiee Bowlab.** This is 
precisely the Tahfinioge and principles of Na- 
poieon ; this necessity of advancing to avoid 
*being destroyed, is the accompaidmeni of 
power founded on ftwee in all ageA The 
British power ui India was ddvbn on to 
giieatuoss by the same liecesslty which im- 
pelled the European qonmatat to Moscow 
and the Kremlin : it is toe p^xilkiodS dif- 
li^renco in the use the former made of thdr 
power,' even when acqtiired by violence. 
Which, -hitherto at least, has sa^ed them 
from *hc fate which so soon overtook him.— 
ChiirvfBJSvUkn^, ntwpm; andMiti*, lil. lOK 


troops in their turn to the attack, the 
victory was already gained. The Na- 
bob fled on his swiftest ^ephant ; Clive 
remained master of the Indian camp, 
artillery, and l^aggs^ge; the fate of 
a kingdom as great as France, contain- 
ing thirty millions of inhabitants, was 
deterxfiined with the loss of seventy 
men. 

6. The British ascendancy on the 
Ganges was now secured. Meer Jafiier, 
as the reward of his treachery, was 
saluted by the conqueror as Nabob of 
Bengal and Babar. durajee was soon 
made prisoner and slain ; and his sue- 
cessor purchased the foreign aid which 
had gained him the throne by the 
grant of«an hmple territory around 
Calcutta, and the iinmediate payment 
of £800,000, as an indemnity for the 
expenses of the war. The Mo^l Em- 
peror, alarmed at this formidable iiTup- 
tion of strangers into one of the pro- 
vinces of his mighty dominions, made 
an attempt to expel the intruders, and 
reinstate the former dynasty on the 
throne ; but he was defeated by Meer 
Jaffier, aided by the Company's forces. 
Jafiier was soon after deposed in con- 
sequence of his weak and tyrannical 
disposition, and succeeded by his natu- 
ral son, Meer CoSsim: the Moguls were 
finally routed by Major Carnac, and 
tbe French auxiliJHes made prisoners. 
After this, the British proceeded from 
one acquisition to another, till, after 
several intrigues and revolutions in the 
native governments of Bengal, some- 
times effected by their influence, some- 
times forced upon them by^e inoon- 
stancy of the Mahomme^fui princes, a 
great battle was fought at Buxar, in 
which the Moguls were totally defeat- 
ed^ With the loss of six .thousand men, 
mid one hundred and fifty guns. 

7. This important victory decided 
the fate of Bengal. Lord Clive, who 
had returned to Europe in 1760, soon 
after was sent out agam to Hindostan ; 
<ind, foreseeing the necessity of the 
Ea^t India Company assilming the 
government of the whole of 

vinoe* if, they would preserve their 
fpoting on the banks ,of the . Ranges, , 
insist^, as ancandiimmi^affie 
naiy,. that its soverS^ty should be, 
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ceded to the English power. The 
court of Delhi was too ]][}uch humbled 
to be able to rtfeist; and after a short 
negotiation, the Mogul emperor signed 
a treaty, by which hereiAgned all sove- 
reign claims over Bengal, and part of 
Bai^r and Orissa, in consideration of 
an annuity of .e825;000 a-year; Surajee 
Dowlah, son of the former tyrant of 
that name, the Vizier of Oude, was re- 
stored to all his dominions, on condi- 
tion of being taken under British pro- 
- tection, and paying a tribute for the 
support of the subsidiary force sta: I 
tinned in his capital; while the claims 
of the family of Meer Jaffier were ad- 
justed by the settleiftent'of a pension 
of Jt6d0,000 onihis aatural soh. Thus, 
in the short space of ten years, was the 
English power on the -Ganges raised 
from the lowest point of depression to 
an unexampled height of prosperity 
and glory; the refugees from an insig- 
nificant mud fort at Calcutta w^re in- 
vested with the sovereignty over a 
hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles, and thirty millions of men; the 
frightful dungeon of the Black Hole 
was exchanged for the dominion of the 
richest part of India; and, in the ex- 
tremity of human suflering, the foun- 
dations were laid of an empire des- 
tined in half a century to overshadow 
the throne of Baber and Aurengzebe. 

8. While the genius of Clive, sup- 
ported by the commanding spirit of 
Chatham and the resolution of the, 
local govenunent, was thus spreading 
the Bntishjdominion on the banks of 
the Ganges, the English had to sustain 
a still more obstinate contest in the 
southern part of India. MaDhas, on 
the coast of Coromandel, was, so early 
as the year 1853, invested with the 
dignity of a presidency, though at that 
period its garrison was limited, by an 
express resolution of the court of di* 
rectors, to few men. This insignificant 
town was the object of fierce contests 
between the English and ^Vench b 
the ,^ddle of the eighteenth oentui 7 ; 
the war which broke out in Europe m 
1744, as warmly contested in the 
Bait as tl^ West;: end % strong Prendi 
military aind nayid" force besieged end 
took it in 1746, its weak garrison of 


two hundred soldiers being allowed to 
retire by capitulation. Clive, then a 
clerk in' a mercantile house at Madras, 
first embraced the profession of arms 
at this siege, and, after the capture of 
the town, escaped in the disguise of a 
Moor to Fort St David, a fortress six- 
teen miles distant, where the remnant 
of the British successfully made a 
stand; and t^e talents of the young 
, soldier materially contributed to the 
defeat, which followed, of the French, 
seventeen hundred strong, by two hun- 
drCti Bjitis)> soldiers. Mad;^ con- 
tinued in p(>6ses8ion of the French till 
the peaice of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749, 
when it was restored to the English 
dominion. Although, 'however, the 
direct war between England and 
was terminated by this treaty, yet the 
mutual jealousy of these powers led 
to the contini^nce^f a smothered and 
ill-disguised hostility in the East. The 
rival potedtatos struggled for the as- 
cendanlly in the councils of the Car- 
natic — a vast district, five hundred 
miles in length and a hundred in 
breadth, stretching along the coast of 
Coromandel, comprising the dominions 
and dependencies of the Nabob of Ab* 
cot. For i^everal years the skill and 
address of M. . Dupleix, the French 
commander, prevailed; but at length 
the daring courage of Colonel Clive, 
and the diplomatic ability of Major 
Lawrence, formed a counterpoise to 
his influence. Tbs, however, was more 
than counterba^nced in the Deccan, 
where M. de Bussy had gained fii-m 
possession of an extensive district, six 
htindred miles in length, apd yieldihg 
a million sterling of revenue to the 
French crown. , 

9. No sooner had hostflities broken 
out a second time in Europe, between 
France and England, in 1756, than the 
cabinet of Versailles made a strei^uous 
effort to» root out the British setfie- 
ments on the coast of Coromahdet 
The expedition fitted out for Bondi* 
cherry, the chief French stronghold^ 
for this purpose, consisted of eight 
thousand men, of whom more than 
half were Europeans, u;nd«r haiUy; and 
after capturing Fott$i David, to which 
the British had retlbed in the former 
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yrar, they beaieged Madras, in form, intrepidity, ^ereconaplcaous. 

The garrison, consisting of eighteen « Fighting,*' says one of his uncles, 
hundred European and two thousand **.to whi<^ he is beyoLd all measure 
sepoy troops, h^ to sustain a rarlety addicted, gives his temper such a fteroe* 
of desperate assaults, almost without ness and imp^ousness, that he flies 
intermission, for two monthjB. At out on every trifling occasion.” At 
length the siege was raised, when the the age of twelve he terrifled all the 
brave besieged were nearly reduced to people of Market-Dnayton by climbing 
extremities, by the arrival of the Eng- to the top of the lofty steeple of the 
lish fleet with six hundrej} fresh troops, village, where lie was seen for some 
Lally retired precipitately, and the Brit- time cajmly seated on a stone spout 
ish immediately carried the war into near the summit. Soon after, he formed 
the enemy's territories. Colonel, after- the boys of the place into a sort of pre- 
wmds ^ir ^yre Coote, ^ivest^ tod datory band, who levied contributions 
took the Important fortress of^andi- of apples and halfpence on the shop- 
mash in the Carnatic ; and*Lalfly, hav- keepers. In the vain hope of quelling 
ing collected all his forces to regain his turbulent* disposition, he ~ ras sent 
that strtoghold, was met and to^y fromschbolto sohaol, in all of which 
defeated by Coote, with siitf’ thousand he learned little, and gained the ropn- 
mon, who made General de Bussy and tation of being exceedingly untnanage- 
several of the ablest Fren(fli officers able, though one old master, more 
prisoners,* and too]^ tw^ty pieces of sagacious than the rest, prophesied 
cannon. This great victoiy proved de- that the wild boy would m^e a great 
cisive of the fate of tlie French power man. At length his relations, anxious 
in India. Lally was soon aftlr shut to get*quit of him, were glad to accept 
up in his capital, after losing all the the ofier of a vriitership, or civil 
detached forts which he held in the pointment in India; and he set s^ 
province ; he was closely blockaded by for Madras at the age of eighteen, in 
sea and land by the victorious armies the year 1748. 
and fleets of England; and at length, 11. Young Clive had not been long 
aftera protracted siege of eight months, in India before his peculiar chahioter 
in which the gallant Frenchman e.xert- made itself conspicuous. At first he 
ed all the expedients of courage and was melancholy and reserved : he had 
skin to avert his fate, his resources no friends, the warm climate affected 
were exhausted he was compelled to his health, solitude oppressed his spi- 
capitulate, oud in the middle of January rits and in his. letters he speaks of his 
the British standards jvere hoisted on dear native England* and Manchester 
the towers of Pondicherry. the ceptre of all my wishes,’* with an 

10. Robert Clive, afterwards Lord affection which could hardly have been 
Clive, the founds of the British em- anticipated, from his previous temper. 
pi8e in India* to whom these trimuphai This solitude, however, Was the mamng 
were mainly owing, was boro at the of his character : he took with vehe- 
ancient seat of his ancestors, near Mar- ment ardour to reading, and ooxn|»em 
ket-Drayton^ in Shixyshire, on the sated in a few years for the previous 
29th September 17^5. His.lwily had Idleness of 'his yfiuth. The unoon- 
been settled th&ite since the twelfth trollable fuiy of his poesies, however, 
century ; but, like many others df old still continued : hiS violent tenu^ fre* 
• extraction in that country, had never quently put him in danger of kwring 
risen to eminence. either for gopd or ^his situation; he foi%ht a desperate 
for evil. Traces of the ch^acter of ^duel withli noted buBy who had long 
the future hero are to be found even been the terror of Fort St David; and 
in the earliest aneodptes of the .child, t^pe, in ftte of desp^r, attempts to 
The letters, stiU ex^tiii^ of hie rela*^ shoot hlmtelf. On both occasiona.the 
tions i^ve, that when yet seven jastol, though IdaW and 
yearn of age, his detertnina^oh of missed flret an op^Eirtnee with whleh 
purpose, vehement patsiohs, and 
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ing down the weapon he' exolaimedt 
that “ surely he was destined for 
something gitsat!*’ An opportunity 
soon occurrod for showing his real 
charaoter. War having broken out in 
India in 1746, between the English 
and French, he entered the army as 
an ensign at the age of twenty-one, and 
soon distinguished himself highly in 
several operations against Dupleix. 
Peace .having soon ^ter been con- 
cluded, he again returned for a season 
to pacific pursuits, and was appoint^ 
cjommissary, with the imik of captain. 
But in 1749 his career of greatness 
began by the master-stroke which he 
sugg^tsd to the goveiiiment, and in 
person delivered ^gainst Arcot, the 
capital of the rejah of the same name, 
and the heroic valour with which, at 
the -head of a hundred and twenty 
English and two hundred sepoys, ^he 
Successfully defended that fortress, 
when afterwards besieged, for two 
months against ten thousand '*of the 
bravest soldiers in India. 

12. Lord Clive was one of the great- 
est generals and bravest men, and 
second in civil government to none 
whom England, so fertile in able states- 
men, has produced. It is hard to say 
whether he appears with moat lustre 
as the hero whose single exploits laid 
the foundation t>f a mighty empire, or 
as the governor whose resolution and 
integrity stamped the characters which 
have given stability and penuanenoe 
to its power. With his defence of 
Arcot commenced that long series 
of triumphs which was destine to 
carry the British standards beyond the ^ 
Himalaya snows and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, to Ghuxnee atid Kankin ; with 
his civil administration, the power 
whic^ has etiualled in extent, and ex- 
ceeded in duration, the empire of 
Aurengeehe. His genius for war was 
intuitive; he had little instruction, no 
counsellors; he was bom a general 
Compelled to form bimselffhis officenT, 
and ms army, he did the whplo, amid 
the deepest adversity, in .a few yeairs. 
Like all great he took counsel 
O^y of himselfj. hy intuition the 
whole art of war; colnmunicated his 
own ardent spirit to a noble band of 


followers, and awakened among his 
gallant sepoysa devotion rivalling even 
that of the tenth legion of Caesar, or 
the Old Guard of Napoleon. “Such 
an ‘ extent of cultivated temtory,*’ it 
has been eloquently said, “such an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude 
of subjects, was never added to’ the 
dominion of Romo by the most suc- 
' cessful proconsul ; nor were such 
wealthy spoihi ever borne under arches 
of triumph along the Sacred Way to 
the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. Tho 
fame of those who subdued Antlochus 
and 'Kgraifbs grows dim, .arompared 
with the ‘splendour of tae exploits 
which the young Englishman achieved 
at the head of an army not^ equal in 
numbers 1^0 half a Roman legion* , As 
a statesman, he first made dauntless 
and unsparing war on the gigantic 
system of oppression, extortion, and 
corruptioTi, whiclf previously existed. 
In that ^var he put to hazard his case, 
his fagie, his splendid fortune. If the 
reproach of the Company and its ser- 
vants has been nobly taken away; if 
in India the yoke of foreign masters 
has been found lighter than that of 
any native dynasty; if a body of pub- 
lic ser>’ant8 has been roared, unequal- 
led for their ability, integrity, aud 
public spirit, the praise is in no small 
degree due to Clive. His name stands 
high on tho roll of conquerors ; but it 
is found in a better list — among those 
who have done and suffered much for 
•the happiness <if mankind." * He died 
by his own hand, at the age of forty- 
nine, in a fit of insanity, produced by 
the ingratitude and persecution ofjiis 
country. As a warrior, histoiy must 
assign bin:i a place in tho same rank 
with Lucullus ind Trahan ^ as a pro- 
consul, the veneration due to Antoni- 
nus and Turgot ; as a victim of na- 
tional ingratitude, a place in the na:^ 
rower but more glorious fane of Themii^ 
stoclos ’and Scipio. 

13. The downfall of the d^nch 
power in India first brought the Eng- 

* Boa Mr Macaulay’s noble biography of 
CUve in the Minburffh HwiAp — an author 
upon whom alone the mautie of Hume ainoe 
his time ia worthy tp d«sceud.^iS(2i»i&«')pA 
/Zsvinv, Ixx. and MaceUamovs 

JBmya, iii. 205 
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liBh into contact with a still more for- 
midahle enemy than the ambitious 
rivals who had so long disputed with 
them the palm of European asoendancyt 
On the high table-land of Mysore, eU* 
vated three thousand feet above the 
level of Madras, is to be found a race 
of nfen, very different from the inhabi- 
tants of the lower plains of lndi% 
breathing a purer air, hardened by a 
cooler temperature, inuM to more 
manly occupations. The inhabitants 
of Mysore are held, restless, and im- 
petuous : roring in disposition, pse- 
datoiy imhabit, warlike iif ' character ; 
whose fierJb poverty liad for agei “in- 
sulted the plenty of the vales beneath.” 
Htdbe was originally a private 
soldier in the army of the ra^ of this, 
district, and he received the command 
of three hundred men, in consequence 
of his galUntiiy at the siege of one of 
the hill-forts of a n^hbsuring rajah. 
He was one of those domineering cha- 
racters whom nature appears t^ have 
formed to command, and wno, in 
troubled times, so often make their 
way, despite every obstacle, to the 
he^ of aflldrs. So illiterate as to be 
unable either to read or write, he was 
yet possessed of the ambition to desire, 
the dsring to seize, and the capacity 
to wield supreme power ; and the natu- 
ral sagacity of ^ mind more than 
supplied what, in others, is the fruit 
of lengthened study, or the dear- 
bought result of experience in the 
world.^ Active, indefatigable, md 
intrepid, he fearlessly incurred danger 
and underwent fatimie in the pursuit 
of qjoubitaon ; liberal of money, afiable 
in manner, discerning in choicer, he 
soon won the affections of his follow- 
ers, imd attracjjed to hit standwds ihat 
host ol adventurers who in we East 
are ever ready to eweU the train of 
conquest, pedthless in diB|>osition, 
|€gardlesB o£ oaths, unscrupulous in 


* He was entirely ignonitt of the processes 
oT aiitbtnctlc; hut such was the power he 
liosBeesed of mental calcultttiOQi that he could 
outstrip, in arrivinur at a result even of oom'- 
t>licatea fi^s. taie 

noneofhJs followors ci^d ae'^ 
crive in his esMate of the amount Of 
the plunder which i^oUld be brous^ into 
his tttsSitury.---MiLn m. 4W* . . 


action, he was distinguished by that 
singular mixture of great and wicked 
quuities which, in every^age, from the 
^ys of Cossar to those of Hapoleon, 
has marked tlte character of those 
who raise themselves amidst blood 
and tumult frozq a private station to 
the command of their ouuntiy. He 
appeared at that era, ever so favourable 
to usurpers, when the established gov- 
ernment is falling to pieces from the 
weakness and vices of its possessors, 
and the experienced evils of anarchy 
at once prepare the throne for an au- 
dacious soldier, and induce men to 
range themselves in willing multitudes 
under his banners.^ His career, began 
as a stibakem at thj; hood of two hun- 
dred foot and fifty horse ; but he was 
soon vested with the command of the 
important fortress, of Bindigtd, and 
rajrdly attracted numbers to his stan- 
d^d % the sueoess of his operations, 
and the boundless license which he 
permitted to his followers in plunder- 
ing the adjacent territories. He ex* 
perienced many reverses ; but rose su- 
perior to them all, and went on from 
one acquisition to another, till he had 
entirely subverted the former govern- 
ment, seized the great commer^ cit^ 
of Bednore, with its treasures, esti- 
mated at twelve millions sterling, 
placed himself on the throne of 
ingapatam, and established his ,autho- 
rity over almost the whole southern 
parts of the Indian peninsula. 

14. Hyder had established amicable 
relations with the Fronch in the Car- 
natic, during the period of their influx 
ence in India; but the early destruc- 
'tion of their power after he began to 
rise into importance, prev^ted for a 
number of years any rupture between 
him and the British. At length, how- 
ever, the growing coliBequence of the 
Mysore usurper on the one^ hand, and 
the rising strength of the Cbmpaiiy oh 
the pther, necessarily brought these 
two great powers into collision. Hos- 
tilities with Hyder were resolved oh 
bj^the Ipoal authorises in India; aad 
as;a {mBcautmnary measure, a treaty 
offensive and defensive was /loncluded 
with, the Hizamfa rajah whose dowdn- 
ions were more immediately exposed 
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to his incursionie^ by which Lord Clive 
engaged to support him, if attacked, 
with a conaidi^blc body of European 
and sepoy troops. The Directors at 
home, less impressed than the autho- 
rities on the spot with the indispen- 
sable necessity of advancing in power, if 
they would avoid destxiiction, evinced 
the utmost repugnance at this treaty, 
and distinctly foretold, thatif ofiPensive 
ware were once engaged in, the British 
would be drawn on from one conquest 
to another, till they could find no se- 
curity but in the subjection of the 
whole, and would be involved in de- 
struction by the very magnitude of 
their acguisitions.* * But ere their pa- 
oificdnstructiona c^uld n^h^heir des- 
tination, the die was already cas^ and 
the drea^ul war with Hyder Ali had 
commenced. 

IS. Within a few weeks after <ats 
opening, the British were rewarded for 
their aggression by the defection of 
their faithless ally, the Nizam, who 
deserted to the Mysore chief with all 
his forces; and at the same time in- 
telligence was received that the latter 
had accommodated all his dififerencl^s 
with the Mahrattas in the north, so 
that the confederacy which the Eng- 
lish had projected against Hyder was 
now turned against themselves. The 
united forces of Hyder and the Nbam, 
forty thousand strong, approached 
Madras, and ravaged the country up 
to the very gates of the fortress ; and 
though. Colonel Smith, with the Brit- 
ish and sei>oy ti^ps, defeated them 
with the loss of sixty pieces of caimon, 

^ " If once We pose the boundeof defensive 
warfare, we ebau be led from one acquisition 
to anotiier, tillwe shall find no security but 
in the suh|ed4oii of tbs wholes which, by di- 
viding your ftnree, would lose you the whole, 
and end in our extirpation team Hindostan. '* 
And Again, in another despatch, ‘ ‘ We utterly 
disapprove end oondemn ofiensive wars.** 
The same principles were constantly follow-, 
edhy 'the Court of Directors, both during 
the odmlnbitnUion of Warren Bastings and* 
lltu'quls WelMey ^ but these jgreat states- 
men early perceived that it was impossible 
for a handful of foreigners to stop short In 
the career of conquest, and that, like Na> 
praaon, they were constantly placed in the 
altetiiative or universal dominion or total 
mIn.^i^c(ors' 2Sd April 270$ ; 

i;fi2S-S20. 


want of cavalry prevented him from 
obtaining any decisive success in the 
face of idle numerous squadrons of the 
Mysore horse. The hostile incursion 
was repeated in the following year, 
when Hyder laid waste the Oom^ny*s 
territory in so savage a manner, ;^t 
like the countries desolated by Timour 
or Genghis Khan, nothing remained 
but bleached skeletons and smoking 
ruins to attoft where the dwellings of 
man had been. In the midst of Shese 
successes, he opened a communication 
with the French authoriiies at Pon- 
dichen^ toVhom he annoyfleed the 
approa«Milg destruction of uie English 
power in the peninsula; while the 
East India Directors at> hon^, panio- 
struck bj!^ the magnitude of the dis- 
asters already incuiTed, atid the inter- 
minable prospect of wars and difficul- 
ties which opened before them, re- 
newed in eanfbst tSrms their represent- 
ations on the necessity of resuming the 
now aJinost hopeless attempt to effect 
an accommodation. At length Hyder 
struck a decisive blow. Sending all 
his heavy cannon and baggage home 
from Pondicherry, which during his in- 
cursions he had twice visited to confer 
with the £'rench, he put himself at the 
head of six thousand of his swiftest 
horse, drew the English army by a 
series of able movements to a consider- 
able distance from Madras, and then, 
by a rapid march of a hundred and 
twenty miles in three days, interposed 
between them'and that capital, and 
approached to Mount St Thomas, in 
its immediate vicinity. The Council 
^werefilledwith consternation: although 
the fortress could have hfild out till 
the arrival of the English anny, the 
open town and villas in ite^vicinity were 
exposed to immediate destruction; and 
they gladly embraced the overtures of 
accommodation which, like Napoleon, 
he made in the moment of his great- » 
eat success, and concluded ^oe on 
the invadei^s terms. By tms treaty 
it was provided that both parties 
should make a mutuid restitution of 
theiv conquests, and that In case of 
attack they should aibid eadh other 
mutuM aid and assistazioe. 

16. The principal object of Hyder 
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in concluding thus suddenl^r this im^ 
portant treaty, Was to obtain for his 
usurped throne tlie countenance of the 
English power : the same motive which 
was Napbleon^s inducement, immedi- 
ately after obtaining the consular 
ofllcp, to make proposes of peace to 
Great Britam. He soon after, accortl- 
ihgly, made a requisition for tile junc- 
tion of a small body of Ei^lish soldiers 
to his forces, in order to demonstrate 
' to the native powers the reality of the 
aHiance. The Company's afi^rs re- 
ceived ^ sef lous a shock by this ki- 
gloiiousV^ty, that theil stcfck fell 
at once smy per cent. some 

years afterwards, became involved in 
ware with his powerful northern neigh- 
bours, the Mahrattas, in whirh he was 
at first reduced to great straits, and 
he made an earnest requisition for as- 
sistance t<pthd Company, in terms of 
the treaty of 1769. Buf the Madras 
council contrived, on one pretence or 
another, with more prudence thajf good 
faith, to elude the demand, to the in- 
convenienoes of which they were now 
fully awakened. These repeated re- 
fusds excited great jealousy in the 
breast of the Mysore chief, the more 
especially as he was well aware that 
the liSnglish liad, in the interval since 
the cessation of hostilities, greatly 
augmented their army, cs{>eoiaUy in 
cavalry, in which it had formerly ex- 
perience so lamentable a deficiency, 
and that they had now thirty thousand 
well-disciplined men in*^he presidency. 
Accordiudy, in Juno 1780, he descend- 
ed into the Carnatic, at tim head of 
th^most powerful and best-appointed, 
Sifmy whiolf ever had appeared in In- 
dia, conaistingof twenty thousand re- 
gular infantry, and sdVenty thousand 
horse, of whom nearly a half wore dis- 
ciplined in the Europe^ method. So 
suddenly, and with such eecresy, were 
«his measures taken, that the dreadful 
toirent was in motion before the Eng« 
lish were so much as aware of. its ex- 
istence; and the government of Ma- 
dras were apprised of the approaokof 
the enemy for tiie fiwt time by vmi 
columns of smoke rising from burning 
villages in the Camatiq, whiclv oour: 
verging from diffiarent directions^ ; 


threatened to wrap the caqntal itself 
in oonfiagration. 

XT; Mr Burke has described, with 
more than even his usual fervour of 
eloquence, ^thisedreadfitl itruption 
" Hyder resolved, in the gloomy re- 
cesses of a mind capacious of such 
things^ to leave the whole Carnatic aa 
eveihisting monument of vengeance, 
and to put peipetual desolation as a 
barrier between him and those against 
whom the faith, which holds the mortal 
elements of the world together, was 
no protection. Having terminated his 
disputes with every enemy and every 
rival, who buried their mutual animo- 
sities in their jconunon detestation, of 
the European invacler, he drew from 
every quarter whatever a savage fero- 
city could add to his new rudiments 
in the arts of destruction ; and, oom- 
poanding all the ' materisJs of fury, 
havoc, and desolation into one black 
cloud, he hung for a while on the die- 
olivitieS of the mountains. While the 
objects of these calamities were idly 
and stupidly gaaing thunderstruck ou 
this menacing meteor, which blacken- 
ed all their horizon, it suddenly burst, 
and poured down the whole of its con- 
tents upon the plains of the Carnatic. 
Then ensued a scene of woe, the like 
of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately toll* All the horrors of 
war, before “known or heard of, were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, con- 
sumed every hous^ destroyed every 
temple. The miserable inhabitants^ 
fiying from their flaming villages, in 
part were ^Ughtered; others, with- 
out regard to sex, to age, to the respect 
of ran^ or saore^ew of function, la- 
thers tom from children,^ husb^i^ 
froin wives, enveloi»ed in a whirlwind 
of cavalry, and amidst the goading 
spears of drivers, and the trampliag 
of pursoi^ horses, were swept iniS 
Captivity in an unsown and hostile 
land, ^qse who were able to 
tlida texhptat Aedito the walled cities^ 
but, eJioai^fig few fit’s, sword, am 
exile, thay fell into the jawsbof 
For nptdnw together these hi 

suffering, whose very excess 
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uiy in their most plenteous days had 
fallen short of the allowance of our 
austerest fasts, silent, patient, resign- 
ed, without sedition or disturbance, 
almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a-day in the streets of 
Madras; while every day seventy at 
least laid theu* bodies in the streets or 
on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired 
of famine in the granary of India.” 

18. The success of Hyder in this 
tremendous inroad was almost equal 
to that of Surajee Dowlah, in the at- 
tack upon Calcutta twenty-four years 
before. With a degree of daring and 
milithry skill which rivalled that of Na- 
poleon 'himself, he inte^sed with his 
whole forces between the t\fo English 
armies, the one commanded by Colonel 
BsilUe,* theother bySir Hector Monrq, 
who were approaching each other, and 
only sue miles distant; overwhelmed 
the former, when caught in ambus- 
cade, by the multitude and vehement 
charges of his horse, literally trAmpliag 
the English infantry under foot with 

* Tho valour displayed on this occasion by 
Colonel Baillie with his lifctlo band of follow- 
ers,. consisting only of four hundred Kiiro- 
pc«4iia and. two thousand sepoys, never was 
exceeded oven in the glorious fields of In- 
dian warfare. Surrounded on alt sides by 
the oouutless squadrons of Hyder’s horse, 
torn in pieces by s terrible fire from sixty 
pieces of c.'uinon, bonie down by tho weight 
and fury of the oroicd elephants, they yet 
long resisted with such vigour as more than 
once balanced the fortunes of the day, and 
threw Uydei* into such perplexity, that bqt 
for the advice of Tjally he would have drawn 
off ill despair. Tho aceidontal explosion of 
two ammunition waggons early deprived 
them of their reserve ammunition: but, 
nevertheless, they continued the combat 
with heroic rcsolutt<m to tho last, forming a* 
square which reiralled thirteen difilbrent at- 
tacks of the Mysore horse, the wounded 
l*aiBing themselves in many cases from the 
ground to resist the enemy with their bayo- 
nets, while the officers kept them at bay 
with their swords. Two hundred were made 
pi'isoners, fpr the ,most part desperately 
wquudod, indudiug the commander hirnseif 
and his principal They owed their 

lives to the humane inteipoaition of Lally 
and the other French offioors^in the setvilhi 
of Eydor, who also did all in their power to 
tho horrorb of the captivity, wore 
terrible far than death, which they after- 
‘Wihtis underwent in the Myamrean dungeons. 

of tki o/ thoiii wm fall 

' Me of Cbi^eve- 

#ept, 10, Vt^Q ; Mtm, if War Awb 

. Mmi* iv. lOS^Wd. 


big terrible sqiiadFone and ponderous 
elepliants, and compelled latter 
to retreat^ and leave open the whole 
fortresses of the Carnatic to his at- 
tacksJ The Indian chief was not slow 
in following up this extraordlua^ tide 
of success. Arcot was speedily re* 
duoed; the whole open country ravag- 
ed, andhiege laid to Wandunash, Vel- 
lore, Ohingleput, and all the strong- 
holds of tbe^arnatic. Parties of the 
Mysorean horse approached to the 
pies of Madras; the whole villas in 
it* vicinity were deserteck and prepa- 
ration^ weife even made in we presi- 
dencyMbrVroBsing the surt^ at the bar 
and abandoning the Carnatic for ever. 

19. It is invariably in a crifis of this 
kind that the really great acquire an 
ascendancy. The timid shrink hum 
responsibility, the multitude clamour 
for submission; the brave •and intre- 
pid stand fofth tiS the deserving lead- 
ers of mankind. The council of Madras 
in thy last extremity applied to the 
government of Calcutta for aid ; and 
Warren Hastings was at its head. 
Instantly summoning up all his re- 
sources, he rose superior to the dan- 
^r; despatched Sir Eyre Coote with 
nve hundred Europeans, and an equal 
number of sepoys, to the succ<mr of 
Madras ; and, superseding the council, 
whose improvidence or incapacity had 
brought the public fortunes to such a 
pass, took upon himself the supreme 
dii'eotion both in his own and tho 
» sister presideaby. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the disastrous state of aifairs 
when Sir Eyre Coote now took tho 
field against Hyder. His whole fiprco 
did not exceed seven thousand men, of 
whom only one thousand seven hun- 
dred were EurSpeans; f^nd he Iwd to 
opimse a hundred thousand enemies, 
of whom eighty thousand iVere admir- 
able horse, and three thousand French 
aukHifl^ies, who had recently landed 
from Europe in hopes, by the aid of so 
renowned a chieftain, of restoring their 
fallen fortunes in the East.' By a con- 
duct, however, at once prudent and 
intrepid, he succeeded :ia re-establish- 
ing afi^irs in the Carnatic. The sieges 
of Wandimash, VellOre, and the other 
beleaguered forireeee^ were raised by 
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Hyder at the appmach of this new and inga» both in study and sporti soon at- 
morefonnidable enemy; and at leng&y traoted the notice alike of/his com- 
after a variety of operations attended panions and preceptors art school^ and 
wi^ various success, a decisive battle m 1750 he sailed with a civil appoint- 
waa fought between the opposing forces ment for Indifll; After unde^ing 
on the, sea^coast near Pobto Nbvo, many vicissitudes of fortune, his tal- 
whitjieri^e English had proceeded, in ents as a diplomatic agent became so 
order to stop the incursions of the conspicuous^ that after the battle of 
Hysoreans in the direction of Cudda- Plassey in 1757, he was appointed re- 
lore. The contest lasted six hours, sident at the court of Meer Jafiier. In 
and success was, for a lod|; period, so 1764 he returned with a limited for- 
nearly balanced, that the whole re- tune to England ; but his ardent spirit 
Serves of the English were brought still looked to the East as the scene of 
into actmn ;«but at lengthy by incred- greatness, and in 1769 he re-embarked 
ible exemjus, Hyder^s forces w^re re- for Hindostan. Such was the reputation 
pulsed at all ^ints, and dri^n Off the for capacity which he had alread;!^ ob- 
held in such cimfuslon, that, if Sir tained, that, in, 177*6, he took his seat 
Eyre Coo|e had possessed an adequate at the head of the ^ouhoil Board of 
force of cavalry, he would have been Calcutta. His vigobr, audacity, and 
involved in total ruin. determination there, enabled him to 

20. Warren Hastings, to whose triumph over a powerful cpnfedei^v 
eneigy and determination this mat of domestic enemies which had well- 
suecess was mainly bwing, was bom nigh proved his ruin; and the deaUr 
of an ancient family, said to have been of his principal foe, the Maharajah 
o^iually sprung nom the Danisjk sea- Kuncomar, whom he brought to the 
kings, at Daylesford, in Worcestershire, scaffold for forgery, left him without 
on 6th December 1782. He was early a rival in civil administration, and 
distinguisbed by a studious turn, and struck terror into the hearts of the 
inspired with a strong desire to rein- whole native population of India, 
state the fortunes of his family, which Subsequently he engaged in xnany 
once had overshadowed all the neigh- deeds which will ill bear the scrutiny 
bouring proprietors, but had been sad- of European ideas, but were strict^ 
ly dilapidated in the lapse of centuries, in unison with the daring which in 
At the age of seven years, ^ he 1^ on every age has laid the foundatiqn of 
the brink of a little rivulet which lows Eastern greatness. Yet even in the 
through the old estate of his family on most exceptionable of thes& and those 
its way to the Isis, he ilrst formed the which were afterwords made the sub- 
resolution to regain bis Yamily posses- ject of such violent declamation iq 
sions. This desire increased as he ad- England— the Rohilla war, the rCvolu- 
vanoed in years : he pursued the design tion of Benares, and the spoliation of 
witinihttt calm but indomitable spirit |he Princesses of Oude--he acted un- 
which di 0 tii%uished his, as it does der the pressure of state necesSiity, 
every other really great character, and agreeably to the maxima of orieu* 
When, under %tropicm* sun, he ruled tal government and hostility. Every 
fifty miBiona of Asiatics, his heart was farthing he exacted was appUed to ihe 
still at Dayleafotd; and after innupier- public service ; and, after having tol 
able vicissitudes of fortune, he return- the oifice of governor-general, ami had 
ed there to die, and left hla hopes in all the #oall£ of ^e East at hk Com- 
the churchyard, where he had |dayed mand for thirteen 'years, he returned 
in infancy with peasant ehildi^. " He h6me with rf'fortune so moderate as to 
had regained the estate/ it has been be evidently the saving mily of his 
finely said-— ** he had restored his fa- ofi^idisl income, 
mily; he had done mote : he had pro- ?2. Hastings, in idvil life, wi^ the 
seized an £mpi]e----he had^^tdted his oounterpart of KapolOon in war. He 
countiy.” '» . wae an example of the class, of 

21. The talents of the young Bast- minds who, disr<%atdingIesB^bbj^ts, 
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and often breaking sulsordinate rules, to the victorious chief : another mur- 
ahn onl;y‘ at the attainment of great derous and indecisive action took place 
and bating designs. With him, as in the end of September. There v^as 
with hero^es of Corneille, state ne- not a rupee in the treasury, nor the 
cessitywas the code of ;public morality, means of fitting out an additional 
If he had been born in France iu soldier; the supreme government at 
poleon’s time, the Emperor would have Calcutta was as much stroite'ned in 
made him his first councillor of state, finances in consequence of a bui^en- 
Invincible resolution, moral courage, some wai' with the Mahrattas, as the 
resolute determination, i^rsevering Madras presidency; and nothing but 
efforts, unwearied public spirit, devot- the unconquisrable firmness and energy 
ed pa^tHotism, were his great character- of Mr Hastings’ administration pre- 
istics; and it is by such qualities that served the affairs of the Company 
empires are won lOnd saved. Some of fwm total ruin. By his indefatigable 
his actions, viewed according to Euro- enortsf and^tho aid of the fizfsds which 
pean ideas, apx>ear harsh, a few^blam- he had* forced from the ptincesses of 
able; and certainly the great qualities Oude, the resources of Macaiin^ 
of Hastlhgs cigmot abrogate ]^he sacred were so mudi augmented, that his 
rule, that the enc^will not justify the lordship ^as enabled, in November, to 
means. Yet must some allowancie be undertake the important enterprise of 
made for the forces by which he was attacking Negapatam, a stronghold of 
assailed, and the tortuous policy i;^th Hyder’s on the seaH^oost, which gave 
which he was constrained to contend him an easy«ontx^ into the Carnatic; 
in the East. Good faith and just deal- and with such vigour were the opera- 
ing have ever been unknown in Hindos- lions ,^onducted, that in a few weeks 
tan ; moderation in conquest is there the place was taken, and the garrison 
invariably set down to fear. Hastings of seven thousand men made prisoners, 
combated the Asiatics, sometimes The British upon this regained their 
perhaps too rudely, but only when superiority in the field, and Sir Eyre 
constrained by external danger or state Coote, taking advantage of it, pushed 
n^essity, with their own weapons, on and relieved Vellore, to the infinite 
History, on this account, cannot pro- joy of the garrison, who had been 
nounce liim a faultless character ; yet sixteen months closely blockaded, and 
must it. respect the grandeur of mind were then reduced tQ.the last extrom* 
which shone conspicuous even in his ity. Sir. Eyre Coote, whose valour 
most questionable actions, and admire and conduct had done so much towards 
the nobl^e spirit which disdained to the re-establishment of af^s in the 
bend before, and ultimately triumphed Carnatic, soon^after reduced Chitore, 
oyer, the most formidable combination and drove the enemy entirely out of 
ever arrayed iu Great Britain against the Tajijore. He afterwards fought, 
a singlet individuaL with checkered success, several oijier 

28^ ^e j^at success won by the ^actions with his old antapi*nist Hyder. 
aid rendered by. Hastings was, how- Colonel Braithwaite, with two thou- 
aviei*, balanced ty a bloody action, sand men, wae> totally, defeated by 
fought on the veiy ground where Tifpoo Saib, Hyder’s son, at the head 
Bailue l^kd so recently been d^f<i^ted, of ten thousand horse and twenty 
in whi(m, although neither party could pieces of cannon, on the banks of ^the 
boast decisive success, the .English, Coal river iu the Tanjore ; and tha* 
upon the who^ were worsted; and humand interposition of Eally and the 
Hyder, as they retreated ^luring the French auxiliary officers alono 
nighty had good groimd ior proclaim- served the ixrisonersfrom destruction : 
ing it to all India as a decided victpiy; while, after a bloody aotmn, Hyder in 
The affairs of Madras were now re- person was repulsed oy Shr Eyre Coote 
ducid to extrtmitie^ Lord Macartney, near Amee, a few.montha.8ften Shis 
whh^jl:^ jhst anivedvthere as gover* was the last contest between these two 
noit^ 'i^ yaiu made proposals of peace redoubtable antagonist ; r Sir 
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soon after obliged by bad health to re- ettetny from afl the batteries and forts, 
timi to Calcutta; and Hyder, in the hitherto deemed impregnable, by which 
midst of the most active operations in it was defended ; and r^^pidly f^vanc- 
conrunction with the French fleet of ing fldong the table-labd of l^ore, at 
t^lve sail of the line> which had ar- the summit nuiie themselves masters 
rived off the cosst, was summoned to of the rich city of Bednore, with a vast 
ftno^er world, and died at Chitoro, at treasure, by capitulation; carried An- 
the advanced age of eighty-two. anpoin and Bangalore by assault, and 

24. Peace had been concluded be- spread terror throughout the whole 
tween the Bombay government and centre of Tlppoo’s dominions, 
the Kahrattas in the Mfy preceding, 25. This formidable imiption com- 
which enabled the governor-general to pletely relieved the Carnatic, which 
assist the Madras presidency with had hitherto been almost exclusively 
large su^urs'; and offensive opera- the seat of hostilities, from the inva- 
tions wBi^commenced af all ‘points sion ly which it had been for a series 
a^inst Tippoo, who had sifccfetded to of yesSrs so cruelly ravaged, and, by de- 
his father’s dommiona, and all his ani- priving Tippoo of ^he troasurjg^at Bed- 
mosity ^^nst the English govern- nore, ^m^^nting t^ atmve a million 
menh The contest, however was still sterling, seriously crippled his power, 
extremely eq[ually balanced; and the led, in the first instance, to a 

gov^ment at Madms was far from cruel and unexpected reverse. The 
exhibitiagr the unanimity and vigour magnitude of the spoil taken at Bed- 
whioh the importance of ‘the occasion nore thmw the apple of discord among 
demanded. In vain Lord Macartney, the victors. General Mathews re- 
who was aware of the Slender |io by fused to devote any portion of it to 
which oriental armies are held to- the pay of the troops, though they 
gether, urged general Stuart, who had were above eighteen months in arrear; 
succeeded Sir Byre Coote in the com- Colonel Humberstone and several of 
mand of the army, to take advantage the leading officers were so dissatisfied 
of the consternation produced by the with this that they threw Up their 
death of Hyder and absence of Tippoo, commands, and returned to lay their 
and instantly attack the enemy. The complaints before the government at 
jMrecious moments were lost: dissen- Bombay; the army was ruinously dis- 
sion broke out between the civil and persed to occupy all the towns which 
mSlitwy authorities, and Tip^o joined had been taken; and, in thti midst of 
the. army and established himself on this scene of cupidity ofid dissension, 
his father’s throne in the beginning of Tippoo suddenly appeared amongst 
Januaiy. He wiw reaiUed, however, them at the head of fifty thousand 
to the centre of his dominions, obliged men. Matthews, with tiVo thousand 
to evacuate aU his fiithex^s conquests infantry, was defeated before Bedn6re, 
in the CamatiG, and abandon and blowjj and soon after forced to surrendiar in 
up Arcoi^ fa consequence of the ap- that town. The prisonert wCte put in 
peamnee Of a formidable enemy in the itons, marched off like felons to a 
heart of his pfiwer. The Bombay gov- dreadful imprisonment M the dun* 
eminent, having considerable forces at geons of Mysore ; the whole towns 
their disposal in consequence of the taken by the British, in the highcoon- 
Mahratta peace, had detached a power- try, were legcdned; and the remnant 
•f ttl body, under Golonel Humberstone of their forces, driven dora the passes^ 
and General Mathews, into the Mysoto threw themselves into the imiantant 
country. I^ese enterpriring officers fortiesa of^MaUgalore on the m-eoasib 
carried Onore by storm, on the sea* briow the Ghauts, where they wm?e 
coast ; mounted the syeat pasa oalled iiAme(Bately iiivcsted % the victori* 
the HussalnmuTy Ghauts f ouX thou- qua troops of the Bultan. 
s^d feet hl^, surmount^ by a road The govemmeints of Madras and 

fljowly ascending throUfi^ ellffii and Bomlwy, nttve to the vital impoHaiioe 
,,|(sreeipices for five miles; drove the { ofwitfadroWfagTippoo'sattont^^^ 
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ibis siege by diyersions* in other parts 27. It is seldom, ^ays Gibbon, that 

of his dominions, put in motion two the father and the son — ^he who has 
different expeditions from the Malabar borne the weight and he who has been 
and Coromandelcoasts, into thecountxy brought up in the lustre of the diadem 
of Coimbatore, in th^ centre of his — exhibit equal capacity for the ad- 
dominions, and endeaToured to stir up ministration of afiGdia. Ti]|^o inherit- 
a civil war there bysupportingthe cause ed from his father all his activity and 
of the deposed rajah of Mysore, whom vigour, all his cruelty and perfidy, and, 
Hyder had dispossessed. This project if possible, more than his inveterate 
provedentirely successful. Colonel Ful- hatred against the English ; but he was 
larton, who commanded the southern by no meanediis rival either in military 
army, acted with great vigour and genius, or in the capacity for winning 
intelligence, reduced Palagat^ery, one the affections and commanding the 
of the strongest places in India^ com- re,^pect of mankind. Abcweall,heWBfl 
manding an important pass on the not ec^ll^ impressed as hi^reat pre- 
sea-coast, made himself master of Coim- decesssn* iihth ex{>edieuce of com- 
batore on the high-road to Seringapa- bating the invaders with the national 
tarn, th^ centre of ^lie HultaQ^power, arms of the East, and lyearii^ out the. 
and menaced that capital itS^ll At disciplined and invincible bac^ioss of 
the same time, the northern army nmde Europe by those innumerable horse- 
considerable progress on the other side ; men, in whom, from the earliest times, 
and both, converging towards »th6 Uie real strength of Asia has consisted, 
capital, had the oonquest of Seringa- Almost alh^HydcFs successes were 
patam full in view. The superiority gmned by his cavalry; it was when 
of the British forces in the field was sever/|d from his infantry and heavy 
now apparent j the conclusion of a artilleiy, and attended only by a few 
.peace between hVanoe and England, of flying guns, that his forces were .most 
which intelligence had lately arrived fonnidable. And it augments our 
in India, had deprived Tippoo of all miration of the firmness and disdiplme 
hope of European aid, and the gallantry with which the British and sepoy 
of the brave garrison of Maijgalore regiments under Coote withstood his 
had baffled the whole efforts of his assaults, when we recollect t^t they 
vast army, and exposed them to dread* had to resist for days and weeks to- 
iul losses by sickness during the rainy gether, under the rays of a tropical 
months. Bisoomuged by so many un- sun, the incessant charges of a oava^ 
toward circumstances, the bold spirit rivalling that of the Parthians in swift- 
and inveterate hostility of the Sultan ness, equalling that of the Mamelukes 
at length yie^ed : after several insin- in daring, approaching to that of the 
cere attempts at an accommodation, Tartars in numbers. But it was the 
a real negotiation was set on foot in very excess of the admiration which 
the close of 1783. Unhappily the their great qualities awakened ampng 
pacification o^e too late to save Man- the native powers which ^proved the 
galore, the heroic garrison of which, ruin of Tippoo, and in the end gave 
af^rsustsininga siege of seven months the British th^ empire, of the East. 

sixty thousand men, had at The officers of the M;^ope court wore so 
length been forced by famine to oapi- much struck by the extraordinary spec- 
tula^ on the honourable terms of tade of a few thousand disciplined men 
annrchh^ the nearest English terri- sucoessfuUy resisting the Sundering* 
tones with aU their arms and occou- chams'of thirty or forty thommid sd- 
trements. But it was in ^e end con* mirable horsemen, that thty conceived 
eluded, and delivered the English from that the secret lay not in them cbhraoter 
the most formidable war they had yet but their tacsti^ ; and iintuinBy chough 
sustained for the empire of IheEiUt. imagined, that if theyoOuldgiye to their 
Qn the lllj^ of March 1734, p^oe was own numbers and daring the discipline 
concluded on the equRaUe t^s of a and stsadiuess of European troops, they 
mutual restitution of conquests. would prove irresislible. 
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98» Hence the general adoptiDn, not 
only in the Mysore, but the other In- 
dian states, of the Buroj^an tactics, 
<jkrms, and discipline ; a change of all 
others the most ruinous to theit arms, 
and which, in subsequent times, has 
Proved fatal to the indei>endenoe of 
Turkey. Bvery people will find safety 
hest in their own peculiar and national 
forces ; the adoption of the tactics and 
military system of another race will 
generally share the fate of the trans- 
plantation of a constitution to a dif- 
ferent peopip. It was neither by imi- 
tating Homan legioxiii) tliat me 
Parthian^ defeated the inwahqpns of 
Crassus and Julian; nor by rivalling 
the heavy-armed crusaders of Europe, 
that Saladin baffled the heroism of 
Biohard; nor by vanquishing the 
French infantry, tj^t Alexander forced 
Napoleon (.into the Moscow retreat. 
Light horse ever have been, and ever 
will be, \he main strength of the 
Asiatic monarchies; and wheiy* they 
rely on such defenders, and these are 
conducted by competent skill, they 
have hitherto pixjved in the end invin- 
cible. It is the adoption of the system 
of European warfare which has uni- 
formly proved their ruin, Hyder’s 
horse, like the Parthian or Scythian 
cavalry, might be repulsed, but they 
could not be destroyed. The Euro- 
pean squares toiled in vain after their 
fugitive squadrons, and, when worn 

* In the war with HydCr hi 1768, Colonel 
Wood, who conatnandea the British foroea, 
&und it imposfiible to bring him to a pitched 
battle. Xn vain the Madras government 
tried to equip him with a light train of artil-, 
lery Shd a eody of chosen men, in hopes 
that % the vrfodty of their advance they 
misdit succeed in bringing him to action ; all 
their efforts were defeated by the mpldity 
and secresy of his movements. At length. 
Wood, completely exhausted with the pur- 
suit, hoping to rouse the Multan's pride, 
wrote him a letter, stating “ that it was 
fedisgraceAil for a great prihe^ At the head of 
■ a large furmy, to flybomre. a detacoment of 
infantry and a Ibw pieces of cannon, unsup- 
ported by cavalry/* Hyder, however, re- 
turned the follpwlng^^racteHstlcanSwer; 

have received yoitr lettei^ In which 
you invite mo to an action with yopr army. 
Give me the same sort of troops that you 
command, and your wishes shall be accom- 
plish^. ,Xou will in time come t&mdoPr 
dtsna pay mode of warfare, ehall I riric my 


out by ince^ant marching, found 
themselves enveloped by an inds&ti- 
gabla and long invisible enemy. But 
Tippoo’s battalions coula not so easily 
escape. Prote<^ion to their guns and 
ammunition waggons required that 
they should stand the shock of regular 
soldiers : Asiatic vehemence strove in 
vain to withstand European valour in 
a set held; the strength of the East 
was lost without that of the West 
being gained ; and in the attempt to 
substitute the one for the other, the 
throne of Mysore fell to the earth.* 

29. Soon after the Indian empire of 
the East India Company had been en- 
gaged in these dc^J>erate contests for 
their v^ existence on,> the plains of 
the £)^aiic, the ' statesman whose 
firngieBB and ability had brought them 
through the crisis, was exposed to an 
unparalleled persecution from the 
people on whom he had conferred so 
inestimable a benefit. In the confu- 
sion aad vicissitudes of an etnpite 
thus suddenly elevated to greatness in 
a distant hemis^ihere, without any 
adequate restraint either on private 
cupidity or public ambition, many 
deeds of injustice had been committed, 
many private fortunes made by means 
which would not bear the light, ^many 
acts of oppression perpetrated in the 
name, and sometimes under the pores* 
sure, of state necessity. AU i^ese 
misdeeds, inseparable from an empire 

cavalry, which cost a theusand rupees each 
horse, against your caiinon-balls, which boat 
twopence f No f I will march your troops 
imtu their legs shall become the size of their 
bodles-*you shall not have a blade of grass 
nor a drop of water. I will bear of you every 
time your drum beata but you shall not 
know where 1 am once a-moatn. I will give 
your army battle; but It r^st be when 1 
plefuse, not when you please/* Hyder was 
fts good as hia word. He laid waste the 
country, and, retiring before Colonel Wood, 
drew him on till his little army was ex- 
hausted With fittigue and privations, and 
in that weakened state attacked him, cap- 
4;ured tdl hjs artillery, and reduced him 
to such strmts that nothing but the op- 
portune arrival bf jsnoobure under Col- 
oisel 8aiith saved him from a total defeat. 
Had Tippoo's armies, been fbrmed on the 
Same model, his desoeadants would, in all 
probability, have been still os the terone 
of fieringapatam,.— See Mabtik, viii. S8, 
note. 
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rising under such peculiar and unpar- 
alleled cireuinsianees, were visited on 
the head of Mr Hastings. Paction 
fastened on tAe Ea.st as the chosen 
field fjf its amhitious efforts, where the 
Icvt'i- wjus to he found hy which the 
iiu'ptiiriahle prize of Indian opulence 
was to be wrested from the hands of 
its present possessors. Q’he sacred 
iiaTiica of justice and equity, of religion 
and humanity, were prostituted as a 
chnik to the selfishness of private am- 
bition; and the whole olloils of a 
])o\vtirful coalition of parties in the 
JJritish Islands, devoted for a long 
course of years to the persecution 
Ihe statesman wlio Iiad saved our em- 
pire in tlic East from derftnK^iion. 

130. Early in Pi ^2, the Hohse of 
Commons, on the motion of Mr i^m- 
das, and under the influence of the 
Rockingham administration, adopted 
a resolution condemnatory of Mr Hast- 
ings' administiution, which led to a 
vote of recall of that governor-general 
by the East India Company. The 
latter resolution was, after the death 
of the Marquis of Kockinghani, the 
head of the iiiinistrj', rescinded, by a 
large majority of the East India pro- 
lirietors; but the investigation resolved 
on by the Commons was prosecuted 
with increased vigour by the coalition 
ministry of Mr Pox and Lord North, 
by which the former cabinet was suc- 
ceeded. Ml Hastings finally resigned 
his office, and returiKsl to this country 
early in 1785; and in the following 
ycai^lhe jirosecution commenced under 
the adiainislratioii of Mr Pitt, who had 
buccoeded to the helm. The imiwach- 
ineiit w'as solemnly voted by a large 
majority of the Commons: pixjceed- 
ing.s soon after commenced with extra- 
ordinary solemnity before the House 
of Lords, and were protracted for 
many years in Westminster Hall, with 
a degree of zeal and talent altogether 
unexampled in the )3riti.sh senate. 

31. In the earlier stages sf the pro- 
ceedings against Mr Hastings in the 
lloiiso of Commons, Mr Pitt voted 
witli him, and, in consequence, a con- 
siderable pa^*t of ilie accusations W'cre 
negjitived by the HousA of Commons. 

VOL. VII, 


His friends looked forward with reason 
to a total absolution. Not only on 
sevci*al prcliminaiy question.*?, but on 
the great question of the Kohilla w’ar, 
he had the support of government, 
and these charges were negatived in 
the House of Commons by a majority 
of 119 to 07. But, in regard to 'the 
cliargc of extortion from the Rajah of 
Benares, the prime minister suddenly 
took part wilh the Whig prosecutor.s, 
stigmatising the lino levied on that 
potentate (£500,000) as enormous and 
<qil)res.«ivi', an<l declaring, tin regard to 
thc.so •transactions, “ the e^yf’duct of 
Mr Ha.^iying.s has been so erdcl, unjust, 
and ojqjre.ssive, that it w'as iraiiossible 
that he, as a man of honour oi[^ honesty, 
having aa^iy regard to faith or con- 
science, eould any longer resist ; and 
therefore he had fully satisfied his 
conscience that AVarren Hastings, in 
the case in (i^iestifcn, had been guilty 
of sueli enormities and misdemeanours 
as comifituto a crimts sufficient to call 
for an impeachTnent.’' This sudden 
and unexi)ecte<l cliangc of measure on 
the part of Mr Pitt, was dccLsive 
against Mr Hastings, as it immediately 
brought the. majority in the Lower 
House against him ; and it Led in con 
sequence to many vehement reUections 
on the conduct of the minister hy the 
fiiends of the illustrious accused.* 

* Lord Catupholl, in Ins valuable Lives of 
tbc 011.001“ ellors, kivcs tlic Ibllowiiig account 
of thi.sun\via’thy tvansaction : — “ PittluiMug 
professed scruplelf wlicii the Kiuff hinted a 
wi&h that llastiusfs, a few months alter las 
return, slmnld be called to the Upper House, 
Thurlow trciitcd theso scruples with con- 
tempt, and said, there was nothiuf? to ?re- 
Veutthe holder of the Great Scsii from t-akiii*; 
the roj al ]»leasuro about a patent of iiosrape ! 
— eiicouragcd, actually dio.se hia 

barony. Having lullillcd thi! resolution Inj 
had formed, when an orph.in hoyiit aviHagc- 
sclicol, to recover the estate whidi had been 
tor many centuries in ]ii.s ffiniily, he now took 
his title from it, and declared that he would 
be ‘ Lorri Daylesttird of Haylosford, in the « 
couutv ol 'Worcester.' But Pitt put an end 
to airthese speculations by voting .-igainst 
him, on the charge respecting the treatment 
of (Jhoyte Sing, one of the most unfounded, 
though he liad voted with him oiitlio charges 
respecting the Kohilla war, one of the best 
established of the grounds of complaint. A 
cmailar had been .sent round by the ti'casury 
to all thb ministerial members to attend and 
G 
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There iis too much reason to believe 
that Mr Pitt’s siiddon change on tliis 
question, inexplicable on the face of 
the transaction, wiis really owing to a 
jealousy of Thurlow or Hastings, alto- 
gether unworthy of his character. And, 
without disputing that the fine was 
excessive, it must be allowed that it 
was imposed on a refractory delin- 
quent, who had failed in the duty 
w'hich his allegiance required ; that it 
was determined on undtir the over- 
bearing pressure of state necessity; 
that the ejjiaustion of tlio treasmy, 
and thdtoressing datigorst-in the (;ar- 
natic, im^eijitively requi}iK’d«^n im- 
mediate siipjdy of money, which could 
be obtained in no other way; that the 
funds Ui^s acquired proved ^he salva- 
tion of India, by enabling Sir Eyre i 
Coote to make head againr^t Hydcr, 
and were .all applied by Mr Hastings I 
to public purposes ; tind that, if justice | 

vote agiiinst: groat was the astonishment of ' 
the friends of Mr Hastings and of tl|^ whole 
house; but it is said that, a few lionrs be- | 
fore tho debate, I*itt recciv'cd iiitolligouoe of 
the intrigue respecting the peerage, and ot 
Thnrlow’sdeohiralion that, under the King’s 
authority, ho would put tlio Clrcat Seal to the 
patent without consulting any other niiuis 
ter. The turn was so sudden that even the 
attorney general voted against tho prime 
minister: bat the impeachment was earned 
by a maiority of IIS* to 79." — C uupbi-xl’s 
Liveti of the C/tancdlors, v. r)74. If this ac- 
count is ct<ri'cct, audit tallies too nnichwith 
the known facts of tho osu to leave much 
doubt on the subjj’ct, llastiinrs was sacritieed 
to the jealousy of f^itt and 'riiurlow, which 
had long been known to ccist, and .«t last 
broke out wlrh siieh vio]cft'’e, on occa-iou ot 
the delwte in the IJoii^c (,f Tjoids on the 
sinking-fund, on May] a, fliat. itloJ to 
Mr Pitt’s insisting tliat Thnvli*\v should be 
reutoved from olliec, wiiie-h n.is ."scfvu'diiiglj’-, 
floiio — Livf's of t/i& C/tfincellorSf 
V. it was certainly iinjiruJcut in Tluir- 
h»\v 10 encourage the Kiijg design of 

eonfori'ing a ptierago on Hastinj's ponding 
an su'cns.ition, on whatever grounds, in tho 
i louse of Commons, and irregular to do so 
without the concurrence ol the prune miuis- 
t<r; but jtw'as base in Pitt toaxcugeln' i- 
•S' lt oil the chancellor for this iniurtideiiiic, 
\}y vociinr, coutr.iry to his jircvious detenni- 
natiou, the Impeachment of Hastings. So 
true it is that the greatest men arc often 
Hubjoet to the mo.niosL jeabusicfoas well as 
the Icafjt. 1 rt vciahty, the merits of Hastings’ 
case had nothing to do with the final deter- 
mination regarding it; it turned into a more 
pcrboiial contest br-twoen Mr Pitt and Lord 
Thurlow, as to whidi should have the govern- 
ment of the cabinet. 


[chap. xLviir. 

and not persecution had been tho ob- 
ject of the House of Commoos, it 
would have been bette^ obtained by a 
vote of restitution or reparation from 
the English li^islatnre to the injured 
mjah, than by tho adoption of vin- 
dictive proceedings against a statesman 
who, in this matter, did evil that good 
might come of it. 

32. Never before had such an as- 
semblage of talent, eloquence, and in- 
fluence been exerted in any judicial 
proceeding as in tho impeachment of 
tliis great man before the House of 
Lords. The powerful declamation and 
impassioned oratory of Mr Fox; the 
burning thought§^ and thrilling woi'ds 
of Mr ijyrke f the playful wiT and for- 
ven^dcclamation or Mr Sheridan, gave 
In^’o to the progress of tho prosecn 
timi. “ Tlio place was worthy of suoli 
a It was the great hall of Wil- 

liam Rufus, which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty Jvings, which had witnessed the 
just sentence of llacon and the unjust 
condemnation of Strafford, and where 
Chai’les had confronted his accusers 
with the calm courage which, amidst 
many misdeeds, has redeemed his fame. 
The Poors, robed in gold and ermine, 
were marshalled by the heralds — a 
hundred and seventy of them walked 
in solemn procession to the august 
tribunal. Loi*d Heathfield, recently 
ennobled for his defence of Gibraltar, 
led tho way ; the Prince of Wales, con- 
spicuous for his fine person and noble 
bearing, closed the procession, ^’hc 
grey old walls were hung with scarlet; 
the galleries exhibited a matchh^ss 
aiTny of talent, gi*acc, and beauty ; the 
amb-issadors of kings and common- 
wealths gazed on a spectacle which no 
other country could present. There 
Siddons, in the jirimc of her majestic 
I beauty, looked with emotion on a scene 
surpassing all the imitations of the 
I stage. Tliero the historian of the 
dloman empire thought of the days 
when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
a^iinst Verrc's. There sat, side by 
side, the greatest painter and the 
greatest scholar of the age.. The spec- 
tacle had allured Ilejmolds from the 
easel which has jierpetiiatcd so many 
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ijoble foreheads ; it hafl induced Parr 
to susi>end his labours in that dark 
and profound mine from which he had 
extracted so Vast a trecusure of erudi- 
tion.* Yet amidst ij.ll this stately 
})resenc 0 was tho eye I'ivctcd by the 
dauntless accused, who, with a ligiirc 
worn with care, but a brow of intellcc- 
tujil dignity and a lip of ijiflcxiblo de- 
cision, calmly awaited his fate from 
the justice or cmT- of his coimtry.” 

33. During one hundred and thirtj’^ 
days that the trial lasted, diffused over 
seven years, the public interest was un- 
abated ; W cstminster Hall was thronged 
with all the rank, wit, and 1 )cauby of 
the realm ; and though it tei'minated 
in the Acquittal of tii5 ac 4 ;jiscd by a 
majority of eight to one ou'‘j|ll the 
charges, yet the n.^tional rniiiX was 
seriously impressed by tlie numik’ous 
accusations enforced with so lyuch 
eloquence. His private fortune was 
almost ruined in tho coiilest; and 
nothing but the liberality of the East 
India Company, w^ho nobly supported 
him with unshaken firmness, against 
such a torrent of obloquy, preserved 
the otherwise unbefriendod statesman 
from total ruin,f Tho Sovereign of 
ITindostan, tlio m:in who might have 
placed himself on the throne of Am*cng- 
zebe, and severed the cmiiire of the 
East from tlie liritish crown during 
tho perils of the Amciicau War, was 
bowed to the oai’lh bj'^ tho stroke ; he 
remained for twenty years in retiro- 
meiit in the country, and sank at last 
uifennoblcd into the grave. 

34. But truth is great, and will pre- 
vail. Time rolled on, and brought 
its wonted changes on its Avings. Thd 
passionate declamations of Mi’ Burko 
Avoro forgotten ; tho thrilling words of 
Mr Fox had iiassed away; the moral 

* The reader will recognise in this splendid 
passage the gifted band of Mr Macaulay, 
worthy, indeed, to paint such a scene. Sec 
Edinburgh Remew, Ixxx. 241, 242; aiidMAC- 
avlay's E»say$, art. '‘Hasting^^" hi. 440, 44^. 

t The East India Company lent Mr Il.ast- 
ings £60,000 for eighteen years without in- 
terest, to meet the CNpeuscs ofhis trial, ^ind 
settled on him a pension of £4000 for twenty- 
eight years, from June 24, 1786, being till the 
expiration 6f their chav^ 4 ^^; and it was con- 
tinued on its renewal in 1 SI 0. — IkbaUs of Lords 
on Mr ITastings' Trial, 406* Mill, v. 230. 


Courage of Mr Pitt had become doubt- 
ed in the transaction; but the givat 
achievements, the far-seeing Aviridoni,tho 
patriotic disinterestedness of Mr Hust- 
ings, had slowly regained tlioir usccu- 
dainy over general thought. MtU]_ 
of the deeds proved against hihi, it was 
seen, had been imposed on hfm by 
secret instructions, others originated 
in overbearing necessity. Tho iKiverty 
of tho ilh^trious statcsmaii pleaded 
eloquently in his favour; tho magmi- 
tude of liis siirvices rose in irresistible 
f<;)i*c8 to recollection ; ai;g.l a few years 
bcfor«i hifa Meath he Avas in^le a privy 
couiif^llov, from a growl ng^ense of tho 
injustice he had experienced. George 
I Y., with manly generosity^soon iifter- 
wards expressed a desire to make him 
I a peer, — ^an intention wdiich was only 
preventedfrom being carried into effect 
by the dread of ai)pearing, to slight a 
decision, hewex^et unjust, of the House 
1 of Coinuunis. But CAxn tliiit body in 
i tho |iid became faensible it had been 
I misled, and had the magnanimity to 
make iniblic *imcn(ls. When Mr Hast- 
ings appeared in 1813 at the bar of tho 
Lower llousc, to give evidence on tlu' 
renewal of the Company’s charter, the 
Avhole members spontaneously rose up 
in tokem of respect to the victim of its 
former persecution ; and Avhen he Avas 
called from this checkered .scene, his 
statue AVIU5, with general consent, 
placed by his unshaken friends, tho 
East India Directors, among those of 
the illustrious men Avho had founded 
and enlarged the Ciupire of the East.^ 

X A few hotirs before Mr ITasHiigs* death, 
ho wroto to the E.ast India directors — “€ Inive 
called you by tho only up]>c'll.itioii that Lni- 
guago can aiford rne, ‘Yar Woffatlnr,’ my 
profitable ft’iciid* for such, with every olh or 
quality of friendship, I have over experi- 
cncod yours in all our mutual inLcreourfeo, 
and my heart has returned it, nnprofitably 
I own, but with equal sontiments of tho 
pnroBt afleetion. My own couscieuco ;xssnr- 
edly a 4 .e 3 ts me that 1 myself have not bcui 
wanting in my duty to my respectable em- 
ploycra. 1 quit tlic world and their service, 
to which 1 sliall cDnccivo myscU, to the latest 
nviinont that 1 still draw my breath, still de- 
vcacdly attachotl, and in tho firm belief that, 
in the cfiificut body of directors, I have not 
one individual ill-allcctcd towards mo. I do 
not express iny full feelings — 1 believe them 
all to bo kindly, generously disposed towai .Is 
mo; and to the Uigor coustltuout body I van 
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35. Bnght, indeed, is the memory of 
a statesman who has shitues erected to 
hia memory forty years after his power 
has terminated, and thirty after all 
the vehemence of a powerful faction, 
and all the fuiy of popular outcry, liad 
been raised to consign him to destruc- 
tion. To how many men, once the 
idol of the people during the j^lenitude 
of their power, will similar monuments, 
after the lapse of such period, bo 
raised ? Persecution of its most illus- 
trious citizens, of tho greatest bene- 
factors of the^r countiy, has ever been 
the disgrqg) of free states. t-The^ sacri- 
fice of SiiXlobcrt Caldcr, ighv^saved 
England from Napoleon’s invasion ; of 
Lord Melville, who prepiired for it the 
^ triumph ol Trafcilgar ; of the Duke of 
York, who laid the foundatioi^ of Wel- 
lington's victories; the impeachment 
only express a hope that, if tlioro bo any of 
a different scnLimcut, thcyiumbcr is but few ; 
for they liave supported me wnen I thought 
myself abandoned by all other powers, from 
whom I ever thought mysolf entitled to .any 
boiiotlt. My latest prayers shall bo offered 
for their service, for that of my beloved coun- 
try, and for that also whose interests have 
80 long been committed to my ptiriial guar- 
dianship, and fur which 1 feel a sentiment, 
in my departing hours, not alien from that 
■which is due from every subject to his 
own. " 

In January 1S20, a proposition was sub- 
mitted to tho Kast Indm Pirectora, by their 
chairman, Campbell Marjoribauk, Esti. Alter 
enumerating the great servioo.s of Mr Hast- 
ings, he asked, “ How were these great ser- 
vices rewarded ? llo was not allowed even 
to i-epose iu dignilied retirement ; ho vaa 
.dragged forwa' d to contend with public accu- 
sations, and rewarded with*uWo-and twenty 
articles of inipe.a(;hracnt. He (Mr M.) would 
not enter on tho proceedings which disti'cas- 
cd and harassed the feelings of that groat 
nnui ^they were at an end, and tho feriings 
whHi excited ttiem and that great man hiui- 
self were now no more ; but tliis he thought 
himself allowed to say, that those proceed- 
ings were contravy to tho jlmctiee and spirit 
of the laws of this hayipy nation.” 

It was unanimously resolved. “ That as 
the last testimony of approbation of tho long, 
zealous, and snccossful services of tho late 
Right Hon. W.'irren Hastings, in maintaining 
without diminution the British possessions 
in India, against tho combined efforts of 
European, Mjihommodan, and Moliratta enc- 
niica, tho statue of that distinguished servant 
of tho East Tndi.i Company bo placed among 
those of the statesmen and heroes wlio have 
conti'ibuted in their several stations to the 
recovery, preservation, and security of the 
British power and authority in India.” — 
Avbeb, 1. fi0&, 600. 


of Clive, who fbunded, by heroic deeds, 
the British empire in tho East; of 
Wari’en Hastings, who preserved it by 
moral determination — pfovo tliat the 
people of thi.«i c^ountiy are sometimes 
governed by the sameprinciiiles which 
caused Miltiades to die in the prison 
of the country he had saved, consigned 
Theinistocles to Asiatic exile, banished 
Aristides because it was tiresome to 
hear him called the Just, and doomed 
Scipio Africaiius, the conqueror of 
Carthage, to an unhoiioured sepulchre 
in a foreign land. Envy is the real 
cause of all these hideous acts of na- 
tional injustice ; the iK^o]>le -w^ould 
rutlier i>ei’secute tho innocent than 
bear their g^eatiTess, qr fert appre- 
hcii8io;iap*J?om tlieirahibition.* But the 
frieij^s of freedom may console them- 
selvfs with the reflection, that, if po- 
pular institutions sometimes expose 
their best citizens to the effects of these 
occasional fits of national injustice, 
they fn;rni‘^h the only sure security 
for the ultimate triumiih of equitable 
principles. If despotic power discerns 
more correctly the real character of 
its servants, it is liable to no external 
correction from the growing influence 
of honoumhle feelings after tho wear- 
ing out of transitory ])a8sions. And if 
the historian of England, under other 
direction, would not have had to re- 
cord the impe.'ichment of the statesman 
who had saved its Eastern dominionfi 
from destniction, there would not have 
been permitted to him the grateful 
duty of contributing, against the 
united efforts of Whigs and Tories, 
against all tho acrimony of selfish am- 
iiition, and all the fuiy of public pas- 
sion, to rescue the memory of a great 
Eastern statesman from unmerited 
()blo(iuy. 

36. These frequent and interesting 
discussions on Indian affairs, however 
characteristic of the grievous injustice 
which tho efforts of party frequently 

* ** Mlltiaies liad tho greatest influence 
among all the states of Greece, with a noble 
numo, and roputatiou lor military achieve- 
ments. Tho people, looking to these cireuin- 
sbiiiees, chofc ratJier that he fihouUi wffer, 
though innocent, than that they ehfhUd continue 
longer in fear of /*«».”— Cork. Nepos, “ MU- 
tliidos.” 
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inflict on individuals in all popular 
communities, were, however, attended 
with one important and salutary con- 
sequence, that they drew the attention 
both of government “hnd the nation 
io the administration of our Indian 
dominions, and the absolute necessity 
of iissuming a more direct control than 
could be maintained by a mere body 
of directors of a trading company, 
over the numerous servants, civil and 
military, of their vast and growing 
possessions. This opinion, which had 
been strongly impressed upon the 
public mind by the serious and pro- 
tracted disasters in the campaigns with 
Hyder ^ 1780 amhlT^iJ, was already 
general in thb cctintry befSli^-^^e fall 
of Lord North’s ministry; anoWl^^iJ 
Mr Fox succeeded to the hea^ of 
aftairs in 1783,* all parties were alnsady 
prejmr'ed for a great and impoi^ant 
change in the government of our East- 
ern empire. But the scheme of that able 
and ambitious statesman far outstrip- 
ped cither the reason or necessity of the 
case. Ho proposed, — in his famous 
India Bill, which convulsed the nation 
from end to cud, and in its ultimate 
results occasioned the do^vnfall of his 
administration, — ^to vest the exclusive 
right of governing India in seven di- 
rectors, to he named in the act, that is, 
appointed by the legislature under the 
direction of the ministry for the time. 
The vacancies in these commissioners 
were to bo filled up by the House of 
Commons under the same direction. 
The ferment raised by this prodigious 
proposed change in the country was 
unprecedented in the eighteenth cen* 
tury. Mr Pitt from the first denoun- 
ced it as tyrannical, unconstitutional, 
and subversive of the public liberties : 
the sagacious mind of George III. at 
once perceived that it would render 
tlie present ministers, to whom he was 
secretly hostile, irremovable from their 
places, and put Mr Fox at the head of 
a powerful empire, an imperium in im~ 

* Mr Pitt, in November 1788, whcn*thc 
coalition ministry were still in power, called 
on Mr Fox “ to briug forward a plan, not of 
totntK>rary j^lliation or timorous ex^jedient, 
but vigorous and effeclniaf, suited to the nmg- 
nittide, the importance, and the alarming 
exigence of the case."-- Pari. Hi^, xxiv. 129. 


perio, which might soon overshadow 
the British diadem. By the combined 
exertions of the crown and the Tory 
party, this important innovation was de- 
feated, aJHier it had imssed the Lower 
House, by a small majority of nineteen 
in tlio House of Peers, and this defeat 
was immediately followed by the dis- 
missal of Mr Fox and his whole ad- 
ministratio?!. 

37. The ground taken by the King 
and the Tory party against this cele- 
brated bill, was its unconstitutional 
tSndepcy, by vesting the mtronage of 
BO large ^ portion of the Empire in di- 
rectora appointed, not by the execu- 
tive, but by the House of Commons; 
and it was this cons'iderallon which 
gave th An the decisive majority which 
they obtained upon the dissolufion of 
parliament in the April following. 
Neverthelec^ it is now apx>arent tfiat^ 
though at tnat period unperceived or 
umioticed, the greatest danger of the 
propSsed change would have arisen, not 
from this cause, but from the direct 
control over our Indian empire there- 
by confen*ed on the British legislature. 
If the vacillating and improvident 
policy, on many occasions forced even 
upon the resolute and clear-sighted 
mind of Mr Pitt by the unreflecting 
habits, and, on material questions, 
popular control of the House of Com- 
mons — and still more the total want 
of foresight in all financial measures 
since the peac^ of Paris in 1814, on the 
part both of government and the legis- 
lature — ^be compared with the steady 
rule, invincible firmness, and wise an- 
ticipations of our Indian govemlnent 
during the same period, no doubt can 
remain that tlje interests of the East 
would inevitably have been sacrificed 
by the change; that the ministerial 
directors, acting under the guidance of 
the Ho\ise of Commons, could never have 
carried into execution those prompt and 
vigorous resolutions indispensable for 
the preservation of dominions so cri- 
tically situated as those in Hindostan, 
and so far removed from the resources 
of the ruling state. In fact, no govern- 
ment under the direct control of a 
poimlar assembly would have been pei> 
mitted to engage in those vast under- 
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takings, or incur the expense of those 
gigantic establishments, which were 
necessary to ward off future danger, 
or obtain present success, over the im- 
mense extent of our Indian dominions, 
originally founded and necessarily sup- 
porte4 by military power.* 

38, Although, however, Mr Fox’s 
India bill was rejected, yet the numer- 
ous abuses of our Indian dominions, as 
well as the imminent hifiard which 
they had run during the war witli 
Hydor Ali, from the want of a finnly 
constituted c#nti*al govcminent, were 
too fresh ift^tho public rcconectihn to 
permit the existing state of matters 
to continue. Mr Pitt, accordingly, 
was no sooi'er installed in power, than 
* he brought forward an India bill of 
his own, which, it was hoped, would 
prove exempt from the objections to 
which its piTideccssor had been liable, 
and, at the same time, femedy tht; 
serious evils to which the administra- 
tion of allairs in India had hitMCrto 
been exposed. This bill passed both 
Houses, and formed the basis of the 
system under which, with some subse- 
quent but inconsiderable amendments, 
the alliiirs of the East have been ad- 
ministered from that period down to 
the present time. By it the court of 
directors appointed by the East India 
Company remained as before, and to 
them the general administration of 
, Indian afiairs was still intrusted, Tho 
great change introduced was tho in- 
stitution of the board *of cmdrul, a 
body comi>osed of six members of the 
privy council, chosen by the king— the 

* Tliis is notgtho place to discuss the do- 
i'ula of Mr Fox’s bill ; but it docs not ap- 
pear to have been calculated to utTord any 
practical remedy Jor most r# tho evils under 
which tho administration of Indian afTairs at 
that yicriod laboured; and accordinjfly it is 
observed with great candour by Mr Mill, 
whose leaning to the popular side is well 
Iniow n,— “ The bills of Mr Fox, many and 
celebrated as were the men who unitdli their 
wisdom to compose them, manifest a fecblo 
effort in legislation. They <iemon&trato that 
the authors of them, however cclehntted for 
their skill in speaking, were not remarkable 
for their powers of thought. For the right 
exercise of the powers of government in In- 
dia, not one new security was j)rovidod, and 
it would not be very easy to pnwo tliat any 
strength was added to tho old."— Mill's 
£ritiih IndiOt iv. 480. i 


chancellor of the exchequer and one of 
the secretaries of state being two — iu 
whom the power of direa'Ang and C(m- 
trolling the proceedings of the Indian 
empire was vested. Tho duties of 
this board were very loosely defined, 
and have all ultimately centred in 
the president, an ofliccr who has be- 
come a fourth secretary of state for 
the Indian empire. I'hey were de- 
scribed as being “ from time to time 
to check, superintend, and control all 
acts, operations, and concenis which iu 
anywise relate to the civil or militaiy 
government or revenues of the terri- 
tories and possessions of the East India 
Company.’* l^J^escwpowers we«c ample 
enough^J>biit in pitictifte they have 
led t^ittlc more than a control of the 
Con^any in the more important poli- 
tical or military concerns of tho East, 
leaving tho directors in possession of 
the practical direction of affairs in 
ordinaiy cases. All vacancies in offi- 
cial aitu^itions, ivith tlie exception of 
tlic offices* of govcmor-genci'al of India, 
governors of Madras and Bombay, and 
commanders-in-chief, which were to bo 
filled up by the British government, 
w'ere left at tho disi>osal of the East 
India directors. A most important 
provision was made in the iiiBtitutiori 
of a secret committee, who were to 
send to India in duplicate such des- 
patches as they might receive from 
the board of control, and in the estab- 
lishment of the supreme government 
of Calcutta, with a controlling powxT 
over the other presidencies — a change 
which at once introduced unity of 
«ction into all pai ts of the peninsula. 

39. It cannot be aflirmed that this 
anomalous constitution will stand the 
test of theoretical examination, or is 
confinned by history as regards other 
states. Still less could it be presumed 
that a distribution of supreme power 
between a governor-general and two 
subordinate governors in tho East, and 
a* board of control and body of di- 
rectors in the British Islands, gave any 
fair prospect either of unity of purpose 
or efficiency of action. Nevertheless, 
if experience, the great test o# truth, be 
corj.yulted, and the splendid pi^ogress of 
the Indiauempireof Great Britain since 
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it. wi I directed in this manner be alone 
considered, there is reason to hold this 
system of go^;^niment one of the most 
j)CJi’fect that ever was devised by human 
wisdom for the advancimont and con- 
firmation of political greatness. The 
secret of this apparent anomaly is to 
be found in the fact, that this division 
of iiowcr has existed in theory only; 
that fi'om the great distance of India 
from the home government, and the 
pressing interests which so frequently 
called for immediate decision, the 
supreme direction of aifairs has pme- 
tic;ally come to be vested in the gov- 
ern ors-general; find tliat in them have 
been fogyd a succession of great men, 
second to none wjjo cvet^^sgjp-ared in 
the world for vigour and capacl^^and 
who have vindicated the truth o*» the 
saying of Sallust, that it* is inHhe 
.strenuous virtue of a few that tliot,'oal 
cause of national greatness is in general 
to be fo\ind. It is a curious specula- 
tion, the justice of which time*will ei'e 
long determine, whether the direct and 
immediate administration of afFaii-s in 
India by the board of directors and 
control, which has lately taken place, 
in>4tead of the governor-general, will 
not reveal the latent weakness of the 
system, which has so long been con- 
cealed by the great distance of the 
shores of Hindostan ; and whether 
steam navigation, and tho re-oijening 
the communication with the East by 
the Red Sea, has not, by bringing the 
intercourse with Bombay to a fourth 
of its former time, and thus rendering 
tho board of directors the real rulers 
of Hindostan, implanted the seeds 
death in the Indian empire of Great 
Britain. 

40. It soon appeared how much tho 
vigour and efficiency of the Indian 
administration had been increased by 
the important changes made in its 
central government. By Mr Pitt’s 
India bill, all ideas of foreign conquest 
in the East had been sWidiously re- 
pressed — ^it having been declared, that 
“to pursue schemes of conquest or 
extension of dominion in India are 
measures urepugnant^to* the wish, the 
honour, and the policy of the nation.** 
But this declaration, in appearance so 


just and practicable, was widely at 
variance with the conduct which ex- 
traneous events shortly tifter forced 
upon the British government. In truth, 
an extended view of human affairs, as 
well as the past Experience of our 
Indian possessions, might even then 
have shown the impracticability of fol- 
lowing out such a course of policy, and 
convinced our rulers that a foreign 
people settlcA as aliens and conquerors 
on the soil of Hindostan, coiild maiii- 
tiiin themselves only by the s word . In 
ogicr, however, to carry iyto execution 
the p;.fcific Views of minister^^ at home, 
anoblij^ftirti of high rank and character, 
Lord Cornwallis, was sent out by Mr 
Pitt, who united in Jiis peraon the 
two offijjes of governor-general and 
commauder-in-cliief, so as to givo the 
greatest possible unity to the action of 
government. No sooner, however, had 
he arrived ihcrcy than he discovered 
that Tippoo was intriguing with the 
othe^iiative powers for the subversion 
of our Indian dominion ; and, as a 
ruptui’c with France was api)rehended 
at that juncture, four strong regiments 
were desi>atchcd to India. As the 
Company complained of the expense 
W'hich this additional force entailed 
upon their hnances, a bill was brought 
into parliament by Mr Pitt, which fixed 
the number of king’s troops who might 
be ordered to India by the board of 
control, at the exi>en 80 of the Com- 
pany, at eight thousaaid, besides twelve 
thousand Euiepean forces in the Com- 
pany’s service. 

41, The wisdom of this gi'eat addi- 
tion to the native European forge in 
India, as well as the increased vigour and 
efficiency of tho supreme government^ 
speedily appealed in thq next war that 
broke out. Tippoo, whose hostility to 
the English was avcII known to be in- 
vetemte, and who had long been 
watch|;d with jealous eyes by th|j 
Madrtis presidency, at length com- 
menced an attack upon the Rajah of 
Travancore — a prince in alliance with 
the British, and actually supported by 
a Bubsidiaiy force of their troops. At 
first, from the total want of prepara- 
tion which had arisen from the pacific 
policy so strongly inculcated upon the 
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Indian authorities by the goveniment 
at home, he obtained very great success, 
and totally subdued the chief a^inst 
whom he had commenced hostilities. 
Perceiving that the British character 
was now at stake in the peninsula, and 
being iVell aware that a power founded 
on oj^inion must instantly sink into 
insignificance, if the idea gets abroad 
that its allies may be insulted with 
impunity, Loni Cornwallit, immediate- 
Jy took the most energetic measures 
to reassert the honour of the British 
name. Fifliien thousand men were 
collected ie the Carnatic unficr Qenoral 
Meadows, while eight thouaul^ more 
were to ascend the Ghauts from the 
side of B^pibay, under General Abcr- 
cromby. So obvious was the necessity 
of this war, and so flagrant the ag- 
gi'essive acts which Tippoo had com- 
mitted, thfit, notwithstanding their 
general aversion to hostile meas\ires, 
from the expense w’ith which they 
were attended, and their recent ^cla- 
ration of pacific intentions— on this 
occasion, both the English parliament 
and the couii; of directors passed re- 
solutions cordially ajiproving of the 
conduct of Lord Cornwallis in the 
transaction.* Treaties of alliance were 
at the same time entered into with the 
Peishwa aikl the Nizam, native powers, 
whose jealousy of the Mysore chief had 
been of long .standing; and hostilities 
commenced, which were at first at- 
tended with checkered success — Gene- 
ral liifeadows having taktfn Caroor and 
other towns, and Tippoo having sur- 
prised Colonel Floyd, and burst into 
the Qimatic, where he committed the 
most dreadf uk ravages. 

* It is remarkable that |he most violent 
declaim&r againsfr this war in the House of 
Peers, as imoalled-for, inexpedient, and un- 
just, -was Ix>rd Bawdon, afterwards Marquis 
of Uastings, who himself, in 1S17, with much 
less provocatiofi, was drawn into the great 
contest with the Mahrattas, which he^ermi- 
nated so gloriously for the British arms. 
Bo dangerous is it to judjpce of distant ti^ans- 
actious from party prejudice or preoonc©i\'cd 
European ideas. Hist, 1791, xxix. 119- 
159. On this occasion Lord Forchester, the 
nobleman who opened the debate against the 
war, said — '* I have proved that it has been 
the uniform policy of the directors and of 
the legislature, to avoid wars of tmqw^ in 
IndiOf and to confine the Couipony to the 


42. The energies of government, 
however, were now thoroughly arcused. 
In December 1791, Loivd Cornwallis 
embarked in person for Madras: the 
Bengal seixtys lii'ere with extreme dif- 
ficulty reconciled to a sea voyage ; and 
great reinforcements, with the coni- 
mander-in-chief, were safely landed in 
the southern presidency. It was re- 
solved to commence operations with 
the siege of Bangalore, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Mysore, and 
commanding the moat eligible pass 
from the coast to the centre of Tipp<jo s 
dominions. In the end of January 
the grand army moved foiward; the 
important of, Coorg, leading up 
the w'as ttfscupied within a 

montjfrtifter; Bangalore wJua invested 
in tj^ beginning of March, and earned 
by asBaxilt on the 2lHt of that month. 
Enomraged by this great success, liord 
Cornwallis pushed on direct to Scr- 
ingnpatam, although the advanced 
period df the season, and scanty sup- 
plies of the army, rendered it a service 
of considerable peril, which was in- 
creased rather than diminished by the 
junction, shortly after, of ten thousand 
of the Nizam’s horse, who, without 
rendering any service to the army, con- 
sumed every particle of grass and for- 
age within its reach. Still the English 
general continued to press forwanl, and 
at length reached the fortified position 
of the enemy, on strong ground, about 
six miles in front of Seriugapatam. An 
attack was immediately resolved on; 
but TiiJjxoo, who conducted his defence 
with great skill, did not await the for- 
piidableonsetoftheassaultingcolumns, 
and after inflicting a severe loss on the 

limits of tbeir present territories, and the 
roaijaacment of their commercial interests.*' 
— Ifnd. 183, In 1815, Lord Hostings, then 
governor-peneral of India, observed, in a 
very valuable minute on Indian finance—' ‘It 
was by preponderance of power that those 
mines of wealth were acquired by the Com- 
pany, and by propoudcrance of power alone 
coKild they be rutuiuod. The supposition 
that the British power could discard the 
means of strength, and yet ei^joy the fruits 
of It, WHS one that would speedily and cer- 
tainly be dissipated: in the state of India, 
wea*e wo to bo feeble, our rule woj^ld be con- 
temptible, and a ntry short one.” — Lord 
Habtiros' Minutson Msvmue, 15th Sept. 1815: 
AriUEB, iL 352. 
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assailants by the fire of his artillery, 
withdrew all his forces within the 
works of th(;» fortress. The English 
were now within sight of the capital of 
Mysore, and decisive Success seemed 
almost within their reach. They were 
in no condition, however, to rmdertake 
the siege. The supplies of the army 
W'ere exhausted; the promised co- 
operation of the Mahrattas had failed: 
of General Abei'cromby, who was to 
advance from the side of Bombay, no 
advices had been received; and the 
famishetl state of the bullock-train 
precluded the iH)SHibility of getting up 
the heavy artillery or siege equipage. 
Orders wjgre therefijve gjyMi to retreat, 
and the ariAy Metiroa^?p4tl\ heavy 
hearts and considerable loss of'‘^^ore8 
and men. But the opportune amv.al 
of the advanced guard of the Mahritta 
contingent, on the second day of Hlie 
march, which at first caused groat alarm, 
suspended the retrograde movement, 
and the army encamped for ffic rainy 
season in the neighbourhood of Ser- 
ingapatam. 

43. The attack on the capital of My- 
sore, however, was only suspended by 
this untoward event. In the autumn 
following, Loixl Cornwallis was again 
in motion, having in the preceding 
months, after the termination of the 
rains, made himself master of several 
important forts, which commanded or 
tlireatened his communications with 
the Caniatic. A most important blow 
was struck by a detachment of the 
British against a general of Tii)poo’s, 
who had taken i)Ost in the woods near 
Bimoga, in order to disturb the siege, 
of that place, which was commencing. 
He was defeated with the loss of ten 
thousand men; a disaster which led 
to the surrender of that fortress shori- 
ly after. Meanwhile Abercromby, with 
a pow'orful force, amply provided with 
all the munipients of war, broke up 
from Bombay, surmounted with in- 
crodible labour the ascAit of thb 
Poodicherrum Ghaut, and was in readi- 
ness to take his part in the combifled 
enterprise. In the end of January, 
Lord Conwallis’s orn^ moved forward 
towards Seringapatam, no longer de- 
pending on the doubtful aid of the 


Mahratta chiefs, but i)reseDting a va«t 
array of British and sepoy troops, siicU 
as had never before been exhibited on 
the plains of India. Eleven thousand 
native English, thirty thousand regu- 
lar sepoys, with eighty -four pieces of 
cannon, exhibited an army worthy (jf 
contending for the empire of the East. 
Nor was this force, considerable as it 
was, disproportioned to the magnitude 
and hazard ^ the enteri)rise in which 
the empire was engaged; for not only 
were the ranqMirts of Seringapatam of 
.suqiiissing strength, but Tipiioo lay in 
front M them at tlio head oJ4ifty thou- 
sand Aifeuiar infantry and' five thou- 
sand horse, in a strong position, de- 
fended by numerous forilficj^tions, and 
one hundred and fifty jiieces of heavy 
artilleiy. 

44. No sooner had Lord Cornwallis 
reconnoitred the enemy's i)#sition than 
he resolved ‘to commence an attack, 
and the assault was fixed for that very 
nightti The army was fonned in three 
divisions: his lordship in person com- 
manded the centre, (jeueral Meadows 
the right, Colonel Maxwell the left, 
Seringapatam is situated on an island, 
fonned by two branches of the river 
Caveiy, which enclose between them 
a space four miles in length and a mile 
and a half hi breadth. On the eastern 
portion of the island, Tippoo had con- 
structed without the walls, but within 
reach of them, in cose of disaster, a 
strongly fortified camp, supported by 
numeroug fieldworks and batteries, 
and without this stronghold beyond 
the river, the bulk of the Sultan's 
army was encamped on elevated ground, 
covered on one side by i? large tank, 
on the other by a small river firhich 
falls into the Uavciy, and supiwrted 
on the side next the enemy by six 
large redoubts. Tlirce hundred pieces 
of cannon were mounted on the in- 
terior ^fortifications and the walls o% 
the fortress, besides one hundred and 
fifty on the exterior lino; and a thick 
hedge, formed of bamboos and prickly 
shrubs, connecting the works, formed 
a most serious obstacle to the attacking 
columns, from presentinp; no resistance 
to cannon-shot, yet being altogether 
impervious to foot-soldiers. To attack 
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such a force so posted, in the dark and 
amid the chances and confusion of a 
nocturnal assault, must be considered 
one of the most daring deeds, even in 
the annals of Indian heroism. 

45. At eight o’clock the order was 
given to march. The evening was 
ciilm'and serene, the moon shonebright, 
and tlie troops advanced swiftly and 
steadily, but in perfect silence ; while 
the reserve, with the whol^artillery and 
ammunition train, struck their tents, 
and stood to their gims in breathless 
anxiety. Tlee surprise was complete : 
so adiiiirj^ly was silence^ pre^^erved, 
that the centre came upon «nemy 
wholly unaw’iires, forced their way 
through 1j;ie stiff hedge, and c<arrying 
every thingbef ore them, pushe<Jl through 
the camp, passed the ford of the Ca very, 
crossed over to the opposite side, and, 
taking in the rear the batteries, which 
had opened their fir6 up6n the other 
division, drove the gunners from their 
pieces. The right wing, under (Iwieral 
Meadows, also cut through the bound 
hedge about haK>past eleven, while the 
left with ease carried the Carighaut 
hill : the roar of arfcilleiy was heard on 
all sides, while the flash of musketry 
now illuminated the whole extent of the 
horisson. Panic-struck at the celerity 
and vigour of the attack,.' which had 
penetrated their works in so many dif- 
ferent quarters at once, the enemy 
gave way on all sides, when fortune 
was nearly restored by one of those 
accidents to which alP'noc'^urnal at- 
tacks are subject, and the centre, with 
its noble commander, almost cut off. 
Thc»rjght wing, under Meadows, had 
been grievotfely impeded in its march 
af ier^assing the bound hedge, by seve- 
ral rice enclosaares an<F water-courses, 
which could not be crossed without 
great difiSculty; and, in consequence, 
for two hours he was unable to reach 
1-he advanced point to which* Corn- 
wallis had arrived in the island in the 
early part of the night. Meanwhile, 
Tippoo’s troops began to recover from 
theirconsternation, and as day dawned, 
and they perceived that the body 
which ha^ penetrated into the centre 
of their intreuchments did not exceed 
five thousand men, they closed in on 


all sides, and commenced with over- 
whelming numbers an attack upon this 
band of heroes, c, 

46. The British troops, however, 
animated by the presence of their com- 
mander-in-chief, made a gallant de- 
fence. The repeated and furious on- 
sets of the enemy were repulsed by a 
rolling Are, enforced when necessary 
by the bayonet ; and at length, when 
daylight daw'iied and the guns of the 
fortress began to be turned upon them, 
they retired towards Carighaut hill in 
perfect order, and took pjst beyond 
their destructive range. Meanwhile, 
the troups of Meadows having by a 
mistake of thejr guides bcei^ brought 
close to^huTiIosqTie redoubt, which 
was rffSmt to have been passed with- 
out Molestation, transported by tlie 
ai'c^ur of the moment, commenced 
an assault, which at first was repulsed 
with heavy loss. The assailants, how- 
ever, returned to the charge, and that 
formiddfble work was at length carried 
amidst cheers which were heard over 
the whole camp. Animated by the 
joyful sound, Cornwallis’s men stood 
their gi'ound with invincible firmness; 
while Meadows was no sooner disen- 
gaged from the perilous contest into 
which he had been unwillingly drawn, 
than he pressed on with renewed alac- 
rity to the relief of the main body, 
which he was well aware, from the 
weight of the firing in that dii'ection, 
must be engaged in a very serious con- 
test. As morning broke, the two di- 
visions met and mutually saluted each 
other as victors.* The triumph was 
^complete. Out of six of the enemy’s 
redoubts, four were in the hands of 
the victors; Tippoo in an early part of 
the night had taken refuge in his capi- 

* When tbo enotny had surrounded Lord 
Cornwallis, in the mlddlo of tbo night, and 
a heavy fire had set in on all sides, hO'Siiid 
to thosearound him,— “ If General Meadows 
is above ground, this will britag him.’* Nor 
was he mistaken. True os the magnet to 
l&io pole, hif gallant lieubonaut pressed to 
the scene of danger, and, attracted by the 
Boiqid, reached in time toe theatre of that 
dosperato conflict. — The unanimity and 
heartfelt mutual admiration of these two 
gi'eat men is, as Mill has just^T observed, 
one of the finest feihtures of this campaign; 
and is particularly worthy of admiration on 
the part of Meadows^ oonsidoxing that Com- 
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tal ; the intrenched camp, with above 
a himdred pieces of cannon, was aban- 
doned; four -ihousand soldiers had 
fallen, and nearly twenty thousand 
more disbanded and lof^ their colours* 
— while the loss of the victors did not 
amount to*six hundred men. 

47. On the following morning Tip- 
poo mjide a desperate attempt to re« 
g.iin the Sultan redoubt, which was so 
near the capital as to be commanded 
in real’ by its guns; and a body of two 
thousand chosen horse cjime on with 
appalling cries to storm the gorge, be- 
fore the slender garrison, consisting 
only of a hundred and fifty men, could 
b:irricade -it. But they repulsed 
by the steady gallu^ntry au(?*cc?,‘.seless 
fire of this heroic band. Upon this 
the enemy retreated entirely witl^in 
the town ; and, soon after, the army 
obtained an important accession 'of 
strength by the anival of Abcrcrt)mby 
with two thousand Europeans and four 
thousand sepoy troops. Operations 
wore now commenced in foim against 
the fortress : the first parallel was be- 
gun and completed on the night of the 
ibth; the splendid gardens and shady 
walks of the country palace, in which 
the Sultan so much delighted, were, 
perhaps with needless violence, de- 
stroyed, and the palace itself converted 
into a great hospital. At length, when 
the breaching batteries were in readi- 
ness and armed with fifty pieces of 
heavy cannon, the Sultan concluded 
a treaty on such terms as Lord Corn- 
wallis chose to prescribe, and hostilities 
terminated. Such, however, was the 
ardour of the troops, especially the se- 
poys, who were engaged iu the trenches, 
that it was with the greatest ditticulty | 
they could be prevailed on to cease 

walHs, by a‘«snming the direction in person, 
deprived him of the honour of a separate 
command in so momentous a sei’vice. What 
a striking ciruuinstanco, that ho so soon 
after sliould have tiio means of^oscuing hia 
noble and respected commanuer- in -chief 
fnnn destruction ! But India is the theatre 
of romantic adventure, as well as of hei'S'ic 
and disinterested exploits; and a mpst in- 1 
adequate conception will ho formed of Brit- 
ish character or glory, till the memorable 
history of its empire in tlie East is given by 
a historian wortliy of so maguificeuta theme. 
—Mill, v. 367, note. 
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firing, and when the European troops 
enforeed tho command, they retired 
sullen and dejected to their touts; 
while Tippoo*s men by a vain bravado 
continued discharging cannon for some 
time after the British lines werq silent 
— as if to demonstrate that they /had 
not been the first to give up the con- 
test. 

48. By th^ treaty of peace which 
followed, Tippoo wa.s compelled to sub- 
mit to the cession of half his domin- 
ions to the British, tho Nizam, and the 
Mahrat^iaa ; ^0 pay X'ii, 50^,000 as tho 
expenses^ of tho war; to del’.'0r up all 
the prikinei-s made in Hyder’s time, 
some of whom still lingered in a miser- 
able captivity; and to'sunOnder his 
two sona^ as hostages. The young 
princes were immediately after courte- 
ously received, and splendidly treated, 
by the British govemmeftfc. Lord 
Cornwallis, whose health liad for some 
time been declining, and who had 
postpcJlied his departure for England 
only on account of tho contest in the 
Mysore, soon after returned to his 
native conntiy, having, during liis short 
government, added twenty-four thou- 
sand square miles to its Eastern do- 
minions. 

49. Human aftairs are everywhere 
governed at bottom hy the same prin- 
ciples ; the varieties ofcolour, language, 
and civilisation, are but the different 
hue.s which conceal the operation of 
passions and interests which are for 
ever identical among mankind. Dif- 
fering widely in its origin and its effects 
upon social happiness, the British em- 
*pire in India bears, in ina]|^y resptfcts, 

a very close analogy to tho Roman re- 
public in ancient times, and the con- 
temporaneous French domination in 
Europe ; and in none more than in the 
experienced necessity of advancing, in 
order to avoid destruction, which was^ 
felt equally strongly by tho Roman ^ 
consuls, the Emperor Napoleon, and 
the English goveniors-general of India. 
The reason in all the three coses was 
tho same—viz. that a power had got a 
footing in the midst of other states, so 
formidable in its character, and so 
much at variance in its principles with 
the policy of the powers by which it. 
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was surrounded, that of necessity it 
was engaged in constant hostilities, and 
had no security for existence but in 
the continual extension of its domin- 
ions, or terror of its name. The East 
India , Company had fondly flattered 
themselves that Tippoo, being thus 
humbled, would lay aside his heredi- 
tary hostility to the English power — 
just as the Roman senate believed, 
after the first Punic war, that the 
jealcusy of the Carthaginians was al- 
layed; or as Napoleon imagined that, 
After the spoliation of Tilat, h^ might 
rely upom the forced submjsaion or 
cured inveteracy of Prussia*; — find the 
result in all the instances was the 
name. • 

50. Sir John Shore, a mo^ respect- 
able civil servant of the Company, who 
was appointed governor-general after 
the retirefhent of L^rd Cornwallis, was 
strongly imbued with ttiose maxims 
of the necessity of pursuing a pacific 
policy in India, and avoiding all^auses 
of collision with the native powers, 
which were so general both with the 
government, the directors, and the 
people at home, and which had been 
so strongly enforced upon the local 
authorities by the board of control. 
Ample opportunities soon occurred for 
putting the expedience of their ap- 
parently reasonable and just princi- 
ples to the test. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the jwace with 'iMi>poo, 
differeuces broke out between the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam; and the 
English government, as the old ally 
of the latter prince, were strongly 
uigvd by his partisans to support him, < 
as thejr nad^done the Rajah of Travan- 
core, m the contest. ^ This, however, 
Sir John Shore, acting on the pacific 
system refused, and even declined to 
permit the Nizam to employ in his 
wiirfare with the Malirattas the bat- 

•talions which were placed as* a pro- 
tecting force in his territories. 

51. The consequences of this tem- 
porising conduct might easily have 
been foreseen. The Nizam, after a 
short contest, was overthrown by the 
superior force of the Mahrattas, (who 
could bring twenty thousand cavalry, 
forty thousand infantry, and two hun- 


dred guns, into the field), and com- 
pelled to make peace on very disadvan- 
tageous terms. Such ilfas the dissatis- 
faction produced very naturally at the 
court of thaf chieftain, by this de- 
sertion of their ally by the English 
government, at the most perilous crisis, 
that he soon after signified a wish to 
bo relieved of the presence of the 
British subsidiary force, which was 
complied with; and the Nizam im- 
mediately threw himself without re- 
serve into the arms of the French re- 
sident, M. Raymond. By his advice 
he augmented the organised force in 
his dominions, under the direction of 
European ofS-'^rff under his^rders, to 
twenty-tlfiPce battfiions and twelve 
pieo& of artillery. These troops car- 
ri^ the colours of the French repub- 
lic^ and the cap of liberty was engravep 
onHheir buttons. Thus, by the timid 
policy of the British government at 
that crisis, not only was the power and 
influence of the Mahrattas materially 
increased, but tlieir old and faithful 
ally, the Nizam, was converted from a 
faithful friend into an imblttered foe, 
and the moral sway resulting from the 
glorious termination of the war with 
Mysore seriously impaired. 

62. Tippoo was not slow in using to 
the best advantage this unexpected 
turn of events in his favour. Already 
had exaggerated reix)rts of the grow- 
ing power and conquests of the great 
republic reached the courts of Hindos- 
tan ; and numerous French agents 
had found their way to all the native 
IKjwers, who represented in glowing 
colours the favourable opportunity 
which now presented itself for expel- 
ling the English from the peninsula, 
and re-establishing, on a durable basis, 
the independence of all the Indian 
states. The Mysorean chief, whose 
cunning and perfidy were equal to his 
ability, strove, in the first instance, by 
professions' of eternal gratitude and 
attachment, to disarm the suspicions 
of^ the British government; and he 
succeeded so far, that, in two years 
after 'the treaty of Seringapatam, his 
two sons were« restored i%> his em- 
braces. No sooner had he got free 
from the restraint imposed on him by 
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their captivity, than he nent a secret 
circular to the different native lowers 
of India, proposing to them all to 
unite in a conhhon league for tlie ex- 
pulsion of the English from Hindostan; 
received with unbounded confidence 
the agents who hod been despatched 
to the court of Seringapatam by the 
Fi'cnch directoiy; and even sent emis- 
saries to the distant couit of Cabul, 
beyond the Himalaya snows, to con- 
firm Zemaun Shah, the restless and 
ambitious chief of that formidable 
people, the Affghauna, in his declared 
design of invading the northern parts 
of India, and reinstating in its original 
splendour the throne of the Moguls. 
Meanwhile^his own aotti^v was inde- 
fatigable. Soon hii prci)ara£ion? ^wci'e 
complete ; his amiy was on the best 
footing, and constantly ready to take the 
field; and ere long, while the Mahrai^tjis 
and the Kizam had by mutual dissen- 
sions broken uptho triple league of which 
he hadformorly experienced the jvcight, 
and the latter had fallen entirely under 
the gxiidance of the large French force 
in his capital, the military strength and 
political consideration of Mysore were 
more formidable than over. 

* The following were the terms of this re- 
markable proclamation by General Ilypohto 
Malartie, governor of the Isle of France : — 
**Tippoo Sultan has despatched two arp’ 
bassadors to us with particular letters to 
tho Colonial Assembly, to all the generals 
employed under this govei’umcnt, and to 
the Executive Directory. 1. He desires an 
alliance offensive and defensive with tho 
French, and proposes to maintain at his 
charge, as long as the w’or shall hast in Indio, 
the troops which may be sent him. 2. He 
declares that ho has made every preparation 
to receive the succours which may be sent to 
him. 3. In a word, he only waits tho mo- 
ment when the French shall oomo to his as- 
sistimce, to declare war against the English, 
whom, he arderdly duiren to expel from India, 
4 . This power desires also to be assisted by 
tho free citizens of colour ; we therefore in- 
vite all such, who are willing to servo under 
his flag, to enrol themselves. ’’—Welleslet’s 
Eeepatchee. 

On the 20th July 1790, Tippoo transmitted 
to the Directory at Paris a uotQ of propoail^ 
for an alliance offensive and defensive, “in 
order to obtain such an accession of force as, 
joined to mine, may enable me to attack «Aid 
annihilate for ever oor common enemies in 
Asia; and tney tho heavens and the earth 
meet ere the allianco of the two nations shall 
Buffer the smallest dimiHutlon.” The pro- 
posals were,— 1. That the French should 


53. Matters were at length brought 
to a crisis, by tho Sultan’s taking tho 
extraordinary step, in spring 1798, of 
sending ambassadors to the Isle of 
France to negotiate with the French 
authorities for the expulsion of tho 
English from India, and effect the levy 
of a subsidiary European force to as- 
sist him in his designs. He after- 
wards publicly received the troops 
raised in pii^uance of this plan, at 
Mangalore, and conducted them with 
great pomp to his capital. It was im- 
possible to doubt, after this decisive 
Btejp, tjiat ho was only Awaiting the 
favourat^le moment for ccmmencing 
his operations; the more especially 
when, at tho veiy same period, a. 
French armament, of unpit*cedcnte(l 
magnitucib, sailed from Toulon for the 
Nile, and both the Directory and Napo- 
leon publicly spoke of their communi- 
cations w'ith^the iVedoubted^ Mysorean 
chief as their principal inducement for 
giving^ it that direction, and “ Citizen 
Tipl)oo” was openly announced as the 
powerful ally who was to co-operato 
in tho ultimate objects of tho expedi- 
tion.* It was evident, therefore, that 
a crisis of tho most dangerous kind 

furnish a subsidiary force of ten or fifteen 
thousand troops of every description, with 
an adctpiatc naval force. 2. That the Sultan 
should furnish military stores, hoi*scs, bul- 
locks, provisions, and all other necessaries r 
that the expedition should bo directed to 
Porto Novo, or some other i>oint on tho 
coast of Coromandel, where it will be joined 
by an army under the command of the king 
in person. 3. A'i coiupiosts which shall bo 
made from tho romnion enemy, excepting 
the dominions of tho i^ultan which have 
been wrested from him by the English, shall 
be equally divided between tl>e two cfin^ract- 
ing parties. — ^Wellesley's De^mtehes, i. 711, 
712, Appendix. 

Napoleon's letter to Tippoo, upon landing 
in Egj^pt, already alluded to, (Ante, Chap, 
xxvi. § 76], was in tho following terms 
** Cairo, 25th Jan. 1799. You have already 
been made acquainted with niy arrival ou 
the shores of tlio Rod Sea, witii an innumer- 
able and invincible army, filled with the dc-^ 
siro to tioUVer you Irom tho iron yoke ot 
England. I hasten to convey to yon my de- 
sire, that you should give me, by tho way 
of Muscat, or Mokha, intclligemco of tho 
political circumstances in which you find 
yourself placed. 1 desire even that you will 
send to Suez, or Grand Cairo, some able man 
in whom you liavc coufidonco, with whom I 
may coulor. BnoNaPAHTE. **—CorrMj>. Con- 
fid. de Eapoleon, vli. 192. 
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was approaching, and that, too, at the I 
very time when the diminution in the 
consideration of the English in India, 
and the weakening of their alliances 
among the native powers, liad render- 
ed them least capable of bearing the 
shock. But the hand of fate was upon 
the^urtain. At this periloxis moment 
the sons of Britain were not wanting to 
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I herself. Spf ung from ono family, two 
illustrious men were now entering upon 
the scene, who were destined to caiTy 
its gloiy to the highcst‘|)oint of exalta- 
tion, and leavp an empire, both in the 
East and West, unrivalled in the extent 
of its dominion, and unequalled in the 
impression it was destined to produce 
upon the fortunes of mankind. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

* . 

ADMINISTRATION OP MAH^UIS WELLESLEY, AND FIRST APPEARANCE OP 
WELLINGTON 1^ INDIA. 


1. Arthur Welheslivt, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington, was born in 
Morion Street, Dublin, in the |jparish 
of St Peter’s, where his birth is regis- 
tered, on the Ist May 1769. Ho was 
the fourth sou of Garret, second Earl 
of Mornington, and was desccTided by 
the mother’s side from the Dungannon 
family, his mother having been Anne, 
eldest daughter of Viscount Dungan- 
non. His father was a man of polish- 
ed manners and kind and hospitable 
disposition, but not distinguished by 
any remarkable abilities, except a 
marked genius for music. His mother 
was a ivomon of imcommon vigour of 
mpd, BO that he forms, with bir Wal- 
ter Scott, Kapoleon, Mr Pitt, and 
nearly all the illustrious persons of 
the*l^t ag% another instance among* 
iho many which experience must pro- 
bably have furnished te every observer, 
that the soni^ of a family, at least in 
general, take their intellectual charac- 
ter from the mother’s side. The 
WcUesleys were an old Saxon family 
•long settled in Sussex, and*th6 ances- 
tor of the Irish branch had come over 
with Henry II, in 1172, to whom he 
was standard-bearer, and from whose 
,^atitude he received extensive estates 
in the counties of Meath and Kildare. 
Wellington’s elder brother, who suc- 
ceeded to the hereditary honours, 


was afterwards created Marquis Wel- 
lesley; so that ono family enjoyed 
the ra»e felicity of gi\'ing birth to the 
statesman whose energetic councils 
established the empire of England in 
the Eastern, and the wamor whose 
immortal deeds proved the salvation 
of Europe in the westem hemisphere. 

2. The young soldier was roguhirly 
educated for the profession of liis 
choice, and received his first commis- 
sion in the year 1787, being then in 
theeighteenthyear of hisage. Napoleon 
had entered the artillery two years be- 
fore at the age of sixteen, and was 
then musing in lonely meditation on 
the heroes of Plutarch; Sir Walter 
Scott, at the age of seventeen, was re- 
lieving the tedium of legal education 
by strolling over the mountains of his 
native land, and dreaming of Ariosto 
and Amadis in the grassy vale of St 
Leonard’s, near Edinburgh ; Viscount 
Chateaubriand was inhaling the spirit 
of devotion and chivalry, and wander- 
ing, in anticipation, as a pil^m to 
the Holy Land, amidst the solitude of 
*La Vend^tf; Goethe, profound and ima- 
ginative, was refiecting on the destiny 
ofr man on earth, and inhaling deep 
draughts of divine philosophy, destined 
to be wedded to immoitjil verse; 
Schiller was casting on the deathless 
mirror of the stage the shadows of his- 
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tory and the creation?* of a noble 
fancy; and the ardent spirit of Nelson 
was chafing in inaction, and counting 
the weary htJura of life, on a pacific 
West Indhin station. ^ Little did any 
of them think of each other, or antici- 
pate the heart-stirring scenes which 
were so soon about to arise, in the 
course of which their names were to 
shine forth like stars in the firmament, 
and their genius to acquire immortal 
renown. Thci'e were giants in the earth 
in those days. 

3. Arthur Wellesley, educated at 
Eton, studied for a short time at the 
military academy of Angers, in France, 
where Napoleon also for some time 
was placed; J)ut he \Vi»fcfc«oon removed 
from that semind’ry to taJie a part in 
the active duties of his profession. As 
subaltern and captain he served l^oth 
ill the cavalry and infantiy : in spying 
1793 he was promoted to the majority 
of the 38d regiment, and in autumn of 
the same year, he became, by ]_i^irchasc, 
its lieutenant-coloneL At the hcad*of 
that regiment ho first entered ui>on 
active Bciwicc, by sailing from Cork, 
in May 1794, and landing at Ostend 
in the beginning of June following, 
with orders to join Lord Moira’s corps, 
which wras assembling in that place, to 
reinforce the Duke of York, who was 
in the field near Touniay, That ill- 
fated prince, however, w’as then hard 
pressed by the vast army of the 
Republicans under Pichegru, [Ant>e, 
Chap. XVI. § 54], and as lie was under 
tho necessity of retreating, it was ! 
justly deemed miadvisable to attempt 
the retention of a fortress so far in ad- 
vance as Ostend, and Lord Moira wdtl;' 
great skill conducted his troops by 
Bruges and Ghent to the Scheldt, and, 
crossing tliat river at the T6te-dc- 
Flandre, joined the Euglish army en- 
camped around Antwerp. 

4. The multiplied disasters of that 
unhappy campaign soon brought Colo- 
nel Wellesley into contj^ with tb.o 
enemy, and taught him the art of war 
in the best of aU schools, that of gyeat 
operations and adverse fortime. The 
English anny, now entirely separated 
from thaf of the Austrians, who had 
mosched off towards the Rhine, were 


in no sufficient strength to face the 
immense masses of tho Republicans in 
any considerable combat; but a num- 
ber of detached actions took place on 
the part of the rear-guard, in w'hich the 
spirit and intelligence of Colonel Wel- 
lesley speedily became conspicuous. 
On the river Neethe, in a warm afiair 
near tho village of Boxtel, and in a hot 
skirmish on the shores of the Waal, 
the 33 d did;) good service ; the ability 
with which they were conducted ex- 
cited general rcinjirk, and Colonel 
Wellesley was in conseq'^ence promot- 
ed tc. the* command of a brigade of 
three j*egiments in the ulterior retreat 
from the Lech to the Ysseb They 
were no longer, indeed, pursued by 
the eneipy, who had turned' aside for 
the memorable invasion of Holland; 
but the rudeness of the elements 
proved a more formidably adversary 
than the ba;ronc‘I:B of the Republicans. 
The route of tho army lay through tho 
inho'«pit{ible provinces of Guelderlaiid 
and Overyssel ; the country consisted 
of fiat and desert heaths; few houses 
were to be found on the road, and 
these scattered, singly, or in small 
hamlets, affording no shelter to any 
considerable body of men. Over this 
dreary tract tho British troops marched 
during the dreadful winter of 1794-5, 
throughanunbrokenwildemeBBofsnow, 
with the thermometer frequently down 
at 15“ and 20® below zero of Fahren- 
heit, and, when it was somewhat 
milder, a fierce and biting north wind 
blowing direct in the faces of the, sol- 
diers. In this trying crisis Colonel 
Wellesley commanded the rear-guard; 
his activity and vigilanc'j arrested in 
a great degree the disorders which pre- 
vailed; and d-iring his first essay in 
arms, he experienced severities equal 
to tho far-famed horrors of tho Moscow 
i*etreat.* 

5. Short as was the fiist campaigi^ 
of th(f Duke of Wellington, it was the 
best school that had been presented 
for nearly a century for the formation 
of a great commander. War was tiiere 
exhibited on a grand scale : it was in 

• Tbe cold in Russia, during 1812, never 
fell sf> low as in Holland during tlie winter 
of 1704-5.*’ — JoMiNi, VUde Najpoleoiif iv, 74. 
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Jill army of sixty-eight battalions and 
eighty squadTOns that he harl served* 
Tlie indomitable courage and admir- 
able spirit of the British soldiers had, 
amid its disasters, appeared in their 
full lustre; but the natural results of 
these great qualities were completely 
cheeVed by the defects, at that period, 
of their military organisation. T<ital 
ignorance of u'arlike measures in the 
cabinet which jdanned jfheir move- 
ments; a destructive minuteness of 
direction, arising from too little con- 
fidence on the part of government in 
their generafs in the fields a geneAxl 
want of experience in officcr^s of all 
ranks in the most ordinary opef-ations | 
of a campaign ; and, above all, the i 
ruinous parsimony which, in all states 
not essentially military, subject to a 
rcjilly popular guvernmciit, breaks 
down, on the return of peace, the 
military foi’ce by wl^ch ^lone, on the 
next resumption <if hostilities, early 
success can be secured — jjaralysed all 
ihe courage of the troops. These de- 
fects appeared in painful contrast to 
the brilliant and efficient state of the 
more experienced German armies, 
which, with national resources nowise 
superior, and troops far inferior both 
in courage and energy, were able to 
keep the field with more perseverance, 
and, in the end, achieve successes 
which the British soldiers could hardly 
hoi)e to accomplish. These considera- 
tions forcibly impressed themselves on 
the mind of the young y^cer j and he 
was early ied to revolve in his mind 
thc).se necessary changes in the direc- 
tion and discipline of the array, which, 
matilred by Jho diligence and vigour 
<»f the Duke of York, ultimately led 
the British nation to ^ unparalleled 
pitch of strength and glory. 

6. It was not long before an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for witnessing 
the capability of British soldiers when 
Subjected to abler direction, and led 
by more experienced officers. After 
the return of the troops from Flanders 
to England, the 88d regiment was 
ordered to the West Indies; hut con- 
trary winds prevented the transports 
in which it was embarked from sailing, 
and their destination was soon after 
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changed for the East. Colonel Wel- 
lesley arrived with his coips at Cal- 
cutta in January 1797. During the 
voyage out, it was obsA^ved that he 
spent most of hj-s time in reading; and 
after he landed in India, he w’as inde- 
fatigable in acquiring information re- 
garding the situation and resources of 
the country in which he was to serve. 
Such use did he mjike of these oppor- 
tunities, that when he w^as called, as" 
he early was, to high command, he 
was perfectly acquainted, as his cor- 
respondence from the first demon- 
strates, both with the peculiarities of 
Indian warfare, and the intricacies of 
Indian politics. At his first interview 
with Sir Jcjp^-Tm&re aftj^r Ift landed, 
that qxpeneiiced oblservcr showed his 
discernment of character by the re- 
mark, ‘Uf Colonel Wellesley should 
evey have the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, he will do it, and 
greatly.” And when his division of 
the arnjy took the field in Jjtniiary 
1799, against Tippoo Sultan, the fine 
condition and perfect discipline of Uie 
men* as well as the skill and judgment 
of the arrangements made for their 
supplies, called forth the warm com- 
mendations of the commandor-in-chief, 
who little thought of what a hero ho 
was then ushering the name into the 
world.* During the campaign which 
followed, he had little time for study, 
and still fewxT facilities for the trans- 
port of books; his library consisted of 
only two volumes, but they were emi- 
nently descriptive of his future char- 

* 1 have much satisfaction in acquaint- 

ing your Loi'dsbip, that the very hundsumo 
tuppcarancc and perfect discipline of tho 
troops under the orders of the Hon. Col. 
Wellesley, do honour to themselves and to 
him ; while the judicious and masterly ar- 
rangements ns to supplies, which openw au 
abundant free market, and inspired con- 
fidence into dealers of every description, 
were no loss creditable to Colonel Wellesley 
than advantageous to the public service, and 
deservedly entitle him to my marked appro- 
bation.** How early is tho real character of 
gf'eat men snown, when once thrown into 
important situations t This might have 
passed for a description of Wellington's ar- 
rangements for the supply of his army in the 
south of France in spring 1814 .~-Gbnrbai« 
Habbis to the Governor-gencrai'^n Cbunctt, 
February 2, 1799; 'WxLLmsY’s Deepatchee, 
i. 425. 
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aeter and principles — t£ie Bible and fatal to his power; but he omitted 
Oeesar's ConunentariOB.* the first because they would have en- 

7. The nain,e of m> commander in dangered his countxy, and committed 
the long array of British |;reatnes8 will the second because he felt them to be 
occupy so large a spacer in the annals essen^al to its salvation. It is to the 
of the world as that of Wellington ; honour of England, and of human na> 
and yet thm:e are few whose public ture, that such a should Ipve 
chara^r possesses, with so many ex- risen at such a time to the rule oi her 
orilenoes, so simple and unblemiriied a armies and her councilB; but he expe- 
complexion. It is to the purity and rienced, with Themistocles and Scipio 
elevation of his principles, in every Africanus, th!^ mutable tenure of popu- 
public situation, that this enviable dis- lar applause, and the b^e ingratitude 
tinction is to be ascribed. Intrusted of those whom he had saved. Having 
early in life with high command, and triumphed over the arms l£ the threat- 
subjected from the first to serious re-, ening tyrant, he was equally immov- 
sponsibBity, he possessed that single- able iu:*thfc; presence of the insane citi- 
ness of heart and integrity of pui^se ssenB;t and it is hard .to say whether 
which, ev^ isiore than ftueat or auda- his greatness appeared moBt^wheu he 
city, are the foundation of true moral struck down the conqueror of Europe 
courage, and can alone conduct to pub- on the field of Waterloo, or when he 
lie greatness. A sense of duty, a f )el- was himself with difficulty rescued 
ing of honour, a generous patriotism, from death on its anniversaity, eight- 
a forgetfulness of self, constituted the een years aft^rwafds, on the streets of 
spring of all his actions. He was am- London. 

bilious, but it was to serve his king 8. A constant recollection of these 
and country only ; fearless, because his circumstances, and of the. peculiar and 
whole heart was bound up iu these very difficult task which was commit- 
noble objects ; disinterested, because ted to lus charge, is necessary to the 
the enriching of himself or his family forming a correct estimate of the Duke 
never for a moment crossed his mind; of Wellington’s military achievements* 
insensible to private fame when it The brilliancy of his course is well 
interfered with public duty; indiffer- known. An unbroken series of tri- 
ent to popular obloquy when it arose umphs from yuneiTa.to Toulouse; the 
from rectitude of conduct. Like the entire expulsion of the Frenrii from 
Roman patriot, he wished rather to be the Peninsula ; the planting of the Brit- 
than to aj^pear deserving : " Esse quam ish standard in the heart of Prance ; 
videri boitus malebat^ iia iiuo minus the successive defeat of those veteran 
gloriam petebat eo magis, adsequeba- marshals who %ad so long conquered 
OreatnesB was forc^ upon IneTerycountiy in Europe; the over- 
him, both in militeiy and poHtitel throw of Waterloo; the hurling of Ha- 
life, rather beeausd he was felt to be polebn from his throne; and the^^ter- 
the worthiest, than because he de* mination, in one day, of ^he military 
aired to he the drat: l|ie w thearohi- empire founded on twenty years of 
^tof bis <mlortiinfi^ but he became conquest. Bu9 these results, great 
ab almost unooioitclously, while solely and inc^wrishable as they are, convey, 
engrossed in conatriaOtmg that of hk no adequate idea, either of the difficiu* 
country. He has left undone many tieswitiiwhich Wellington had to con- 
things, as a sqldier^ which mi^ have tend, egr of ihe merit due to his trans-« 
added to his; fame, ahd done many (indent etertions. With an army 
things, as’ a litatenqEuaa, Wliich were seldom superior in number to a sinid^ 

* TMs latankfififf rieamed frommr ^ French marshals; with 

highly eSSSnra bSAridey, X t “the rage the cemtDaudisg. 
reived it irom the tlHdce liltBselt ; ui^uBt things, the, threatj^iawvfae^^ 

t He Strove inthWtelM tibmi to ain^ pntaBfngtyront(piWvw#i^^^^ 
deeerring; mas, the lesa^e eOnght fiter wlwjtilwm tehtii^rp^ hlsresolu- 
glory, the more he attalnd'l^'^ iion.”*-HQKAOS, >0^.in.r jL . ' 

rOL. VIL 
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diaiMdd )sf Tecent disaster, 
and wiioUj unaided by practical espe> 
Henc&; without any oompuliDory law to 
recruit his ranks^ or any atron^ nation> 
al {Msaion for war to supply it^i want 
"*4Le was called on to combat succea- 
fiively vast armies, composed in great 
pan of veteran soldiers, perpetually 
filled by the terrible powers of the 
conscription, headed by chiofa who, 
risen from Ihe ranks, acBd jnuctically 
acquainted with the duties of war in 
all its grades, had fought their way 
from the frenadier^s musket to the 
marshars mton, and were* folldwed by 
men who, trained in the siCnfbE school, 
were animated by the name ambition. 

9. Sti|^ more, he was the general of a 
nation in which the chivalroua and mer- 
cantile qualities are strangely blended 
together; which, justly proud of its 
historic ^ry, is unreasonably jealous 
of its present expefilclitufe; whidii, co- 
vetous in war of military renown, is im- 
patient in peace of previous prepi#ation ; 
which starves its establishments when 
danger is over, end yet frets at defeat 
when its terrors are instant ; whicdi 
fires in strife on Oessy and Arin- 
cour, and ruminates, at rest, on ectjno- 
mic reduction. He combated at the 
head of an alliance formed of hetero- 
geneous states, composed of discordant 
materials, in which ancient animosities 
Were hardly forgotten in present dan- 
Mr, or reli|pouB divisions in national 
Ismur ^ in which corruption often 
nandysed the arm of ^)atriotism, and 
jfettloufty withhdd the resouroes of 
pOMr. , Ho^acted under the direction 
of a ministry which, albeit aeaious andj 
aotiuO^ wua^like iu^p^enoed in hos> 
nndf uJiskilted in combination ; 
in prosonoo of an 0 Action, which, 
pmeriv^ hi supported by 

faction, was pi^bdicsd against the 
war, and indehtt^l£4e in endeavour- 
• ing to arrest it$ the hiteregts of a 
people who, althou||h ard^ht in the 
cause and enthusiaa^ in ^ support, 
Were impati^t of dteftter, miid pvtmo 
to dep^ion, mi whose tnfiithiy te- 
sources, how great Ooebeti #eShef 


t1 

empire w1 


. iioh oi'>, 
i encircled ihs' 



10. Hothingbutthe most consummate 


[chap, xlix. 


prudence, as Well as ability in conduct, 
could, with such means, have achieved 
victoiy ovcft cuch an e> .emy ; but the 
character of Wellington was singulai'- 
ly fitted for the task. Capable, when 
the occasion reqtiired, or opportunity 
was afforded, of the most daring enter- 
prises, he was yet cautious and wary 
in his general conduct; prodigal of his 
own labour, regardless of his own per- 
son, he was avaricious only of the 
blood of his Boldiera. Endowed by 
nature with an indomitable soul and 
a constitution of iron, he possessed 
that tenacity of purpose and indefati- 
gable activity, which is ever necessary 
to groat achievements j^'tudent in 
council, sagacious* in desij^, he was 
yet prompt and decided in action. His 
activity in war was unwearied; bis 
Mmo capable of enduring unbounded 
fatigue* At any hour of the' day he 
could lie down, wrapped in his mili- 
tajy ch)ak, among the troops^ and 
suatclf an hour^s sleep ; at any hotsr of 
the night he was ready to receive des- 
pTitches, and coolly gave orders for 
any emergency.* Ho general eter re- 
volved the probable dan^rs of on en- 
terprise more anxiously before under- 
taking it ; none possessed in a hitler 
degree the eagle ©ye, the arm of Steel, 
necessary to carry it into execution. 
None more compiotely answered the 
description which ancient genius has 
left of the greatest general of ahtiqui- 
ty.t By the steady appl^tlon of ms 


* On OB© occasion, duiHbig btetreat la the 
Psnihattla, an officer, iimved in haat* at 
headqiiarliora okhtk wheu the 

Duke, then wl of wOs, asleep. 

Being brought m, tlis DNikeki^ *''WSE[, ilr, 
what news do yea bring r We have been 

muchdistressed, myliotd," rephedha; the 
enemy were very strong, and braMed us vecy 
hard.^* "Tour men, lam' idrimifawit 
very much fsitWhed?'^ "I^ad;Wb *hy 
"Then the Preach ^ust be, dw 
beatsiso: there wiU be no attack iownt 
Oo0d-u%ht^ sir.** And in fivb ihldhtes 
wssBontsdssleip. , ' v ; 

I t Dsrhigi|r reedy to uudortaini the Wiost 
dangerous enterpiisei . in the midst ^ peril 
be was eslm and oouidderdtei finkilKnitf could 
faiigtas tils body, or Me 

waBiodiMentailkele bOst e 

; 'H tawid ■»€* ml - 

^y or by »%ht ' Such MO as m^ht be lei 
after the traasactlbii of basinesa that be 
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rare combination of quafities, he^ was 
enabled to mise tlm British mditary 
force from tai^nnworfchy state of de- 
pression to an nnparalleled pitch of 
glory; to ednoate^ in pifesence of the 
enemy, not only his soldiers in the 
Acid, but his rulers in the cabinet; to 
silence, by avoiding disaster, the clam- 
our of his enemies ; to strengthen, by 
progressive success, the ascendancy of 
his friends ; to augment, by the edii- 
bition of its results, the energy of the 
government; to rouse, by deeds of 
glory, the enthusiasm of the peoide. 
Skilfully seizing the opportunity of 
victory, he studiously avoided the 
chances of defeat : aw ^ that a single 
disaster wUfcdd at ^onc^endanger hi« 
prospects, discourage bis countiymen, 
and stren^hen his opponents, he was 
content to forego many opfiortunitms 
of earning fame, and stifle many de- 
sires to ^sp at gloiy ; magnauimous- 
ly clieckliig the aspirations of genius, 
he trusted for ultimate success A'ather 
to perseverance in a wise, than auda- 
city in a during coui'se. He thus suc- 
ceeded, during six successive otim- 
paigns, with a comparatively incon- 
siderable army, in maintaining his 
ground against the vast and veteran 
forces of Napoleon, in defeating near- 
ly all his marshals, and baffling suc- 
cessively all Ms enteqjrises, evnd Anally 
in rousing such an enthusiastic spirit 
in the British empire, as enabled its 
gjovernzqciiit ia put forth its immense 
reeources Cn a scale worthy of its pre- 
GKmt gr^tneas and ancient renown, 
and .tmunate a eoi^t of twenty 
years 1:^ plautin£^ the British stan- 
dard on the w^Ba of pads. 

11. 1^0 i^ve given Mith to such a ^ 
man ka distinction for one 

*06?Mly; but Wellington is not the only 
iBusti$pas cln^ which England 
onres to the houseof INMrningW. It 
19 heird tp say whether, in a different 
Jind, M mi^^ment of f^e cabineti 
tb^ civil gsysrnbisnt of men, and the 
f(UN|cei>ig ^eagiwity a conaumma|c 

' Vi ' , ,;v > - ’ 



Statesman, AUiiQuis Wellesley is not 
<^ually remarkable. He was bom in 
the year I7fl0, the eldest son of the 
family, and gave early promise, both 
at school and college, of those brilliant 
qualiUes which afterwards shone forth 
with such lustre in the administration 
of India. Educated like his bro^r 
Arthur at Eton, he inhaled amidst its 
classics shades that delicacy of taste, 
and profleiensy in the composition of 
the ancient languages, for wMeh that 
seminary has long been celebrated/ 
He Retained these accomphahments un- 
diminished throxighouthiswhole event- 
ful car^,^id aUtiined such skill in 
them as nused him to the very highest 
rank as a scholar in the age m Person 
and Parr. When he entered on active 
life, his talents for business soon intro- 
duced him to the notice of govern- 
ment ; but his predilection was so 
strr)ngly evinoed fihm the first for Ori- 
ental a^rs, that nature appeared to 
have i^pressly formed him for the 
command of the East. At an age 
when nif)st of his contemporaries were 
acquainted with the afioirs of India 
only tlirough the uncertain medium oJf 
distant report, or the casual hints of 
privaUt conversatiou, he was fully 
master of the politics of Hindostan, 
and had already formed those clear 
and luminous views' of the condition 
and situation of our power there, which 
enabled him, from the very outset of 


* Lord Wellesley's first cofitribution to the 
ilfuia JSt<»unsi9 Iswated 177A and bears the 
motto. fnn ir»m— so early is the 

character dcvelof^ed in life. The concluding 
linos are prophotic of the destiny of hte 
fomily;- , , 

** Quid memorem, qindem sub llbertato Brit- 
an na 

Terra tulit proJem 1 Satis esquora subdita 

A S^ulsa dolens nudatil lilja imie 

et infoicti toties testonturlberi 

Virtutem patrum, et generis 
Uostri. 

At neeadhuo sacra libertas, nequs vMdiW' 
araor, , ^ ^ 


Tam prorsus perlere; msnei aMgaat fll* 


Vis animi, at flamsfin . asintfiR 4^^ 
priorls, ' , \ , 

puMtn, L 14. 
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his caireer, to direct with eo etecd^ a 
liand the ootnplicated mazes of Ixidian 
di]^l6maoy. He had for several years 
hten an active member of the &)ard 
of control, then under the able direc- 
tion of liord Melville, and had ac- 
quired, from his remarkable proficiency 
in*the subject, a large shore in the 
confidence of government. But it was* 
not in any of the public offices, it was 
not fiom the inspiratioCof Ijeadenhall 
Stt^t, that he drew the enlarged and 
statesmanlike views which from the 
first chararterised his Kastem adpiin* 
istration. It was in the solitude of 
study that the knowledge ^was ob- 
tain^; it was from the sages and 
historWs of antiquity that the spi- 
rit was mhaled; it was in, the fire of 
his own genius that the light was 
found.* 

12. T1w 3 maxims on which Marquis 
Wellesley acted in^he East, were iden- 
tical with those which Napoleon per- 
ceived to be* indispensable to bc's exist- 
ence in Europe, and which in former 
times had given the Romans the em- 
pire of the world. He at once dis- 
cerned that the British sway in India 
was founded etiiirdy on opinion ; that 
twenty or thirty thousand Europeans, 
scattered among a hundred millions of 
.Asiatics, must have acquired their su- 
, premacy by fasc^ting the mind ; that 
this moral sway could be maintained 


only by fid^ty to engagement, and 
fearks&esB in conduct; and that, in 
such circumstances, the most prudent 
course was generaUythe most auda- 
cious. Disregarding, therefore, entire- 
ly that temporising poUey wldch the 
government at home had taken such 
pains to impress upon its Asiatic vice- 
roys, which Cornwallis had triumphed 
over only by disregarding, and Sir 
John Shore had obey^ only to destroy, 
he resolved, at all hazards, to maintam 
the British faith inviolate, to strike 
terror into his enemies by the vigour 
of his measures, and secure victory by 
never despairing, and being always 
worthy of if §.e recollected the words 
of Cato—" Quantcj^vos a^fCtihtiores age- 
tis, .tanto illis animus infirmior ent; 
si pauUulum mode vos languere vide- 
ri^nt, jam omnes feroces aderunf’^t 
* 13. But vigour and resolution aro 
not alone capable of achieving suc- 
cess, though they are generally essen- 
tial towards it: wisdom in combina- 
tion, foresight in counc^ prudence in 
preparation, are also in&pensable; 
and it was in the union of these in- 
valuable qualities with the courage of 
the hero apd the heart of the patriot, 
that Marquis Wellesley was unnvaHed. 
Boldly assuming the lead,' he kept it 
without difficulty, because he was felt 
to be the first ; ardently dCvpted to 
bis couniry, he inspir^ a portion of 


* X^ord Wellesley, like many other mon of 
euei^tlc and refined rniima was of a highly 
romantic turn. Early itr' life, shortly after 
be igtoh. he had gone down to the 
ueishbvurhood of the New Forest to study, 
and there met with a young and beautmil 
lady*' the dati^ter a gentleman in ihc 
n^fabeurhdbd, for . whom he oonceivod a 
sti'^ attecduneht, which, as may easily ho 
believed; Wasi^etitnied: «dhe soon after went 
to FSris. whither he fiyllowed her ; but her 
death there put a period to their fifiendriiip. 
Bixty yosrs tdterwAtda Mfsr he had been 
govemor-generid of ladle, and foreign min’ 
ister in miglandi he returned an old snan 
to the satuesppa Theid Jw usedto drive 
out m themorniag the weU>>kBOwneoenes, 
and, leaving ihomrirhijm end liervapt at a 
distanoe. visit alone d^ewes; thepam the 
fifX >ft»ks haUowSd, by isw pmoeiattoin^ 
*\WhV' saya BtfiWar, 
mmd is not iiffiueneed' by thd it^, the 
placw we fitst dw«t ^ thhWetSd 

east: thetas JS'^ 'bya#* ' 


prescribe a like constancy for the fhtnre. If 
a thought less kind, loss tniatfiil, has enter- 
ed in. the sight of a tree beneath which a 
vow has been exchanged, atear kiawd away, 
recalls agri}! the hours of d»e fint divine il- 
lusion.*' But the novelist did uot contem- 
plate such constancy in astateimmi of ei|^ 
after sixty years' separation, andlndiasaved, 
Napoleon conquer^ , In the So 

much does the strength pf attachipent iu 
men of heroic minds in teal liib oxcm all 
that rom^m has figured. Ttmse brierest- 
ing tMirtieiiJairi wore comtnunieated f» meby 

Mey’S habits in me intorveUihg peried were 
o^Mibnally very difibreni and at jtimea he 
tms.fbejili^e of Irrei^ar pasrioa:; )mt nil ac- 
qlpiKiuted wieh human nature know how fto- 
tXfm of life tha wfi«l ^erts 
ieefeiotmand ^Mings^of youth. 

^ Jate itfyour 
k „fimrce iMnaults he 
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the eocred fite into all ^ followera;* 
discerning in the estimation of charac- 
ter, he sel^te<l from the many men in 
his Service the most gif^; penetrated 
with the moat lofty as well as the 
soundest viei^ he communicated his 
own siatesmai^ike principles both to 
the direction of the councils and the 
guidance of the armies of India. In 
i^igonr of resolution, moral courage, 
diplomatic ability, and military combi; 
nation, he was the first of British 
statesmen, oven in the days of Pitt 
and Fox, Never, perhaps, in so short i 
a time, was such a ch^ge produced 
on the character of public administra- 
tion, the vjggur of nwtconal councils, 
or the Bucce^of lAtional arms, .as by 
his Eastern rule. He found them 
vdbillating, he left them decided; he 
found the public service weakened Jjby 
corruption, he left it teeming with 
energy ; he found the East India Com- 
pany striving only to defend their pos- 
session^ on the coast, he left* them 
seated on the throne of Aurengzebe. 
Bo vast a change, effected in a few 
years, is one of the most remarkable 
instances which history affords of the 
impress which a lofty character can 
communicate to the sphere of its in- 
fluence; and, like the corresponding 
and simultaneous elevation of France 
under the guidance of Napoleon, may 
tend to modify the ideas which philo- 
sophic minds are apt to entertain of 


* "So entirely devoted am I.” said Lord 
Wellesley, "to the indispensable duty of 
providing a large force In the field and an 
efficient syatem of alliance, that my estimate 
of ^aracterj and my sendmeuts of respect 
and even of aflbctiou. In this country, are re- 
gidated absolutdy by ^e degree of seal and 
maertty which f nod in those who are to as- 
sist me in tlds great sthajrale. Nor can I 
ooneeive kmorefim foundation, or a more 
hoxmumble bond Of firiendahlp, theh a com- 
mon'ebarojn tbe Jliboute, dimeulties, and 
hopoutofdejBmdhiijEjiM eo valuable 
a part of the RfltlSh emigre. This la the 
natUi^.irfthecomiOotmh!wh^ I soek wlto 

rahdei^ &e so avm^ to thm man arho 


neg^ep!L or reht 
in a;ctki)Uiefeur#whioh 


or inneoi^tiie 
to extinguM 
lebtmehta anc 
^teoUtaleiits 


the entire government of human af- 
faim by general causes, and to make 
us suspe^ that, " In working out its 
mystenous designs, Providence not uu- 
frequently makes use of the agency of 
individual greatnegs. 

14. Another statesman, possessei of 
less brilliant but still important quali- 
ties, presided over the direction of In- 
dian affairs iu this country duriug the 
most momentous period of liOrd Wei* 
lesley's government, and had long con- 
tributed essentially, by enlai^^ 
and st^tesioanlike views with which 
he himself was impressed, to train 
the miha %i the future ruler of the 
East to those great conceptions which 
from the very first distinguished his 
I administration. HxnutDundas, after- 
wards Lord Viscount Melyilu^ w^as 
descended from the house of Amisto'n, 
in Scotland--^ fazpily which! since the 
Revolution, nad enjoyed a large share 
of the legal honours and offices in that 
count^ — and had early risen, alike 
from his talents and his connections, 
to the office of Lord Advocate. But 
his force of mind and ambition im- 
pelled him into a more elevated career. 
In 1776, he entered parHaxnent as 
I member for his native county, Hld- 
Lothian, and £iY>m that time, W the 


next twenty-five yearn, he enjoyed* to 
a greater degree tlmn any oUmr per- 
son, the confidence and friendi^p of 
Mr Pitt. In 17fiS^ he was promoted 
to the impor^t situation of Presi- 
dent of the "SoiixA of Control, and 
from that period dpwn to Mr Pitt's 
retirement in 1800, had the almost 
Exclusive direction of Eastern affefirs.. 
When that gi^at man resumed the- 
helm in 1804, hcLwas made First Lo]:vi 
of the Admiralty, and Iby his inde- 
fatigable energy soon restored the 
navy from the state of decay intn' 
which it had. fallen under the short' 
sij^tedfMirsimony of the Addington ad- 
ministration : so that tim 
mao enjoyed ihe^ rare diiri^ction of 
feamiiw the policy whinhs produced 
Lord Wellesl^s /Itidia, 

and launching the Jbs|diwhi^!^extin- 
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a high, order; Ijut they were of the 
solid useful rather than ^e bzil* 
liaut and attractive kind. ^ A powerful 
debater from strength of inteflect and 
vigour of though^ he overcame by 
these qualities the disadvant^es of a 
noi^hem accent, a deficiency in iinam- 
nhtive or oratorical qualities, and the 
prejudices against his country, which 
were general in Eng1and,^till the genius 
Sir Walter Scott, mul the increasing 
intercourse between the two nations, 
converted ^ into a sometimes induh 
gent partiaSity. But if he copld ^ot 
rival Fox OP Sheridan in^tlje fire of 
genius or graces of eloquenc^ he ex* 
celled them in many sterling qualities 
which constitute a gi'eat statesman; 
and the want of which is too often, to 
its grievous loss, thought to be com- 
pensated |q Great Britain by the more 
showy but inferion accomplishments 
which command and seduce a popular 
assembly. To vast powers of ^ipUoa- 
tion he united a sound judgment and 
a retentive memory ; the native force 
of hia mind made him seize at once 
the strong ' points of a subject^ while 
his prodigious informationonabled hio^ 
thorougldy to master its details. No- 
where is to be found a more compre- 
hensive and atatesmanlllce series of 
instructions than is presented in his 
Indian correspondence : it has been 
deedared by an equally competent judge 
and unlfiassed opponent, that in these 
and Marquis WellesMs despatches is 
to be sought the whole materials both 
of hlstoty aaid information on our 
Bac^tePn dominions. All the features 
of liOtd Wgllhsle^ administration are 
to be found in them chalked out with 
pnophetie wk»dom, ^en before that 
illustrious nlem left the British shores. 


The tme |rincipkie of cdonial govem- 
meni are there, dervrioped wiih a mas- 
ter's hand and a etatesman^ wisdom; 
all the mbeeqnini of the 

gcv6mc^^^<men4 "obis^ed the eordial 
support 3t this shle aulBhuy in the 
Mri^h cabinet, ft wm Mriy he af- 
jfii^ed, that If £M|jlaaa lose l^ 

of the scas^ it ^ he ficOin 
frian htsihe 

.^ent of thu 

i of^hsr Tudian etni^ 'from' 


forgetting his principles of colonial ad- 
ministra&n.* 

1€. The general objejts of Marquis 
Weflesley's policy are clearly pointed 
out in his Ictiters from the Cape of 
Good Ho|>e, in Februaiy 1788, to Lord 
Melville ; a aeries of state papers drawn 
up before ho had set foot in India, 
which will bear coini>ari8on witlx any 
in the world for sound and enlarged 
views of complicated politics, He at 
once perceived that the advantages of 
the triple alliance against Tippoo 
Sultan, and the consideration ac- 
quired by the glorious victory of Loiri 
Cornwallis before Seringaixatam, hod 
been in a grcBSt measur^^«lost by the 
timid policy of the sucSeeding admin- 
istration; and therefore the fU*st ob- 
ject of his endeavours was to reco^r 
tW:) ascenfiancy which had been so un- 
happily imjtaired, and take measures 
against the powers which hod risen 
alter its overthrow. The destruction 
of the French subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad, and restoration of our in- 
fiuenoe at the court of the Nizam; the 
arrangement by mediation of the dif- 
f^noes among the Mahmtta powers; 
the renewal of the league which was to 
prove a counter^iae to the ascendancy 
of Tippoo ; and the isolation of hia 
territories, if hostilities became un- 
avoidable, from the ooast^ so as to de- 


* It is of the last importanoe to keep up 
the meaus of a large imponatiou hrom India ; 
not only froifi the encQtiragenteafc it affords 
to the navigation and shipping of the king- 
dom, and the addition which it mak^ annu- 
ally to the wealth and capital i>f ilia country, 
and being a fruitful aouree of revenue, but 
its necessity OB immediately connected with 
the ^ It 

ti^ ware to txtMutf the inerease 
proupsrity, indmtrff, population, mdmmue/ 
and the manuihoturersof that country would 
immediately be reduced to a deplorable state 
if any check were ever given to their annual 
expprie to this eountry/'«--loito 
mlfonn WxifLmKr, August 

it ItiS. It is on this prineiple. a /air 
tmprotUl^i/adwtntQffet, that all retdly wise 


colo^ adminisksMi must be ^tindbd, 
dbd by it alone thatsueh diefcanf pbiwiops 
edn be ^uwirmanentbr preesihrM s bul‘ hew 
d#smnt> this, view Am the saMlds of «n 
boldnUdlnltomsk «c.eA^ puifMap flf ^ 
t uuMtkd Aee^^Ms^a- 
^ atndet exolurively eteUUted 
:or the last fifteen yearel 
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tach him from French intrigue or co- 
operation, were the object* which pre- 
eented themselves to his mind, not so 
much as stepa^o power os eaaeutiala to 
existence. • 

17. No sooner had he landed in India 
than he perceived that the open alliance 
of Tippoo with the French, joined to 
thesucceas of their expedition to Egypt^ 
and the increase to their influence 
among the native powers which Na- 
poleon’s victories had produced, ren- 
dered an early attack on the Mysore 
chief indispensable.^ Had he possessed 
the means, he would immediately have 
commenced hostilities, as at that time 
the Sultan's preparations were not 
ftilly compl^t^^; but ufliortunately the 
state of the gover£nent flnances and 
militaiy establishment at Madras, where 
the principal cflbrts required to be 
made, rendered that altogether im- 
practicable. So low had the credit of 
the Oompan^r fallen at that x)residcncy, 
that their eight per cent pap$r had 
simk to a discount of eighteen or 
twenty per cent; the flnances, both 
there and at Bombay, were completely 
exhausted; the present deficit was 
eighteen 1^ of pagodas, (£480,000) ; 
bills designed to suimly the want of 
specie had multiplied so much that 
they had become alarmingly depre- 
ciated; only fourteen thousand men of 
all arms could be drawn together for 
the attack on Tippoo ; a war was pro- 
nounced impracticable without at least 
six months* preparation; the frontier 
fortresses were without jj^visions, the 


* IKr Mumu, one of the ablest 

men tha^reat Brits^ ever paoduced, or 
India developed, was of the eame opinion at 
this period. ** Mm read books," says he. 
**aaa becsuiae they find all warlike nations 
have bed their downfall, they dtdalin 
agaittst conquest ss not only dangerous but 
unprofitable; but there are timesand eitua- 
tioas where oonqueiW not only biioge a re- 
venue greatly beyond its expenses, but also 
^ditignai seoiuity. I^t usadvanea to the 
^sina; wejmll tiiifio bur revenue, our 
barrier will t$en be bmetronMandwrt^ 
er. The dwsensions and tfeviMttpas of the 
Bffivo eoyemmente wiU puM out the Um 
^en R Je proper us te biS^ aetorS. 
^fle Tippw*« power we fdpUl be pe^ 

'rSinlW Jiftnnm to IBanx^or blnamiravojir. 


irmy without stores, equipment, or 
transport train; and, so far from being 
in a condition to equip it for the field, 
the govermnent had hardly the means 
of moving it from Madras to the 
Mysore territory. These evils were 
also felt, though in a lesser degree, at 
Calcutta; tho general treasury was 
drained by the incessant demands of 
the sister presidencies, and that gene'- 
ral despondejAsy prevailed which is so 
often both the forerunn^ and the 
cause of national disaster.f 

But it soon appearedihow power- 
ful is the influence of a gifted and 
magnat^mqus mind upon national for- 
tunes, if c^ed into action at a time 
when the heart of the nation ^s sound, 
and those symptoms of debiSty have 
arisen, not from the decline of public 
virtue, but from the timidity or mis- 
direction of those who hpve been 
placed at theshead of affairs. Many 
months had not elapsed before Lord 


t “ ifppoo Sultan has manifestecl," said 
Lord Wellesley, *'tho most hostile disposi- 
tions towards us ; he possesses an army of 
Which a oousiderable portion is in a state of 
readiness ; ho has increasod tho number of 
his Freiioh officers; and he may receive 
further oBsistanco fh>m the corps commanded 
by French officers in the servioe of the Nisam, 
ofScindiah, and many other native powers. 
He may be assisted by the invasion of 2e- 
maim Shah, and by the direct co-operation 
of Soindiah. On tho other hand, onr pro- 
tecting force on the coast of Ooromaudel 
cannot be put in motion within a shorter 
spaco than ebc mouths, even for the purpose 
of defeudhig the Carnatic ; our allies, mean- 
while, are utterl^nable to fulfil their de- 
fensive engagements towards ue^lm Feish- 
wa being depressod and kept in obeck by the 
invaaion of Sciudiah, and me Niaom by the 
vicinity of that chieftain's army, and She 
overbearing influence of an army command- 
ed by French ofiioera, and Mtabliahed in the 
centre of the Deccan. While we lemaln la 
this sttuation, without a soldier prepar^ to 
tbke ^e field in the (to)atic, or an ally ta 
osaiflt (tMir operations in the event of #n 
tack from Tippoo. we leave the Cbte of the 
Gamatte to the discretion of Tippoo we sfil^ 
far the cimie of France to acquhw hourly «o- 
cesaions of strength in every quaajer or Ibh 
I dia ; we abandon our alUes, tho Nuem and 
^the Feishwa, to the mercy of %ndUib wd 
Tippoo, in conjunction with the Fmtdi: 
and we leave to France the ready means of 
obtaining a laige tetritoekiJ, «eveiuu^ and » 
permanent establlslimeuJt In the .Peepau* 
founded upon tbe destruction of onk^alli- 
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Wellesley hiul communicated the im- 1 
press of his seal and enei;^ to eveiy i 
manch of the public service. BUre- 
garding altogetber the sinistskr fore- 
bodings and gloomy representations of 
tile Ha-has govemmentf he laboured 
assiduously to augment the militaxy 
ioTct, and restore the financial re- 
sources of that important part of our 
O^tem dominions : by never yielding 
to difficulties, he soon f<^d none; by 
boldly assuming the lead in diplomacy, 
he speedily acquired the command. 
The mtrepid no longer feared to dis- 
charge their duty; they were sure thal^ 
if honestly performed, they w«uld be 
supported. AU classes, both at home 
and abrqad, rapidly hoovered the 
tiiarscter of the man with whom they 
were now brought in contact. Britieh 
patriotism was roused by the clear in- 
dications cvhich were afforded of ca- 
pacity at the headV)f affiiirs; Asiatic 
hostiuty sank before the ascendant of 
European talent, Indian jealoufiiy be- 
fore the force of English courage. The 
army was rapidly augmented ; the 
frontier fortresses were armed and 
victualled ; the btillock service and 
commissariat put on a respectable 
footing; a powerful battering'train was 
QoUeotc^ at Madras; voluntary sub- 
scriptions, on a magnificent sc^e, at 
aU the three presidencies, bespoke at 
once the public spirit and opulence of 
tha inhabitants; corps of European 
vohmteers were formed, and soon ac- 
quired a great degree^of efficiency: 
whi^ a subsidiary treaty, oonoludea 
with the Kisam in the beginning of 
Rcqijbember, restored the British in- 
fittenoe at tike court of Hyderabad, and 
gave public proof of the renewal of 
British infitv»ioe anfong the native 
powers. As usual, however, these 
vigorous measures not adopted 
without eaeitiiig Ihe nsual amount of 
, dismay and oqnstemation ahumg that 
dass, numerous in all countries; whose 
only resource on the approach of 
danger is to ikny its enittkice. Hr 
Wobet,, the seoretiMCT of tho iovmn- 
ment, and General Harris, the com- 
mand^in-ddef of the army of Ooro^ 
were equally 
cohdtmnations ol , 


measures; and the former contem- 
plated nothing leas than the 
menf of the govemor-g*|neral for his 
temerity.* 

19. The firSi* vigorous stroke was 
directed against the French subsidiary 
fcuce, now fourteen thousand strong, 
which had so long exercised a domi- 
neering influence at the court of the 
Nisam. Fortunately for the iutereBts 
of England, the same overbearing char- 
acter which has in every age made 
the permanent rule of the French in- 
supportable to a vanquished peo|de, 
had already manifested itself ; and the 
Nizam, now reposing confidence in the 
support of thgo^En^ish government; 
had become exoeedingiy^esirous of 
ridding himself of his obnoxious de- 
fenders. By the new treaty of Hydera- 
bad the British subsidiary tioops, 
loAnerly two thousand, were to he 
augmented to six thousand men ; and 
they were under the direction of Col- 
onel Kvrkpatrick, an officer whose ticill 
and prudence were equal to the diffi- 
cult and important task committed to 
his charge. The increased force en- 
tered the Nizam’s territories in the 
beginning of October, resohed his capi- 
tal on the 10th, join^ a large body of 
the Nizam’s horse, and surrounded the 
French camp on tite 22d. A mutiny 
had broken out in the corps on the 
preceding day, and the sepoys had 
arrested their officers. In this state 

* can anticipato uetbing but sbockii^ 
diflOBters fW>m a premature attatic upon Tip- 
poo in our present disabled condition, aud 
the imwaeJment ^ lord Afombiptos for bis 
temerity.** Mr Weber*!# words. — JPbarcb's 
life of reUeiley. i m. *<Tipnooftnv6ter. 
acy at us will only end with hli life, and be 
will always seise any opportunity tbat may 
occur to oniioy us. But notwltbstAn<li»ff 
this, and that thepoltiical cinmtnstsuces of 
India pro now much in our Ibvour, it per- 
haps still renifdns a matter of seHous consi- 
deration, whether, in our very great want 
of cash, and the edbet our gting to war in 
this cotmtxy must have on the amdrs of Eu- 
rope, it would not be better to let him make 
Ube amendehmirabk It mo tnpltned, than that 
we Should ayail outselves of the error be bst 
run into to pusdsh' him tot bis lueoteUce. 

^Mtre «Mn victory. ^ my your l<wd- 


im 
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of insubordinationf no aAitbority 
od capable of vxtbAtauding tbe BriUsh 
troops; and |^e whole French officers 
were) without bloodshed^ delivered up 
to the English authoA^ei^ on condi- 
tion <rf' private poperty preserv- 
ed, and their being forthwith trans- 
ported to France — conditions which 
were immediately and faithfully exe- 
cuted. ^ 

20. This bold and important stroke 
was veiy soon attended with the most 
important effects. The French influ- 
ence at the native courts received a 
rude shock, while that of the English 
was proportionally augmented. The 
natives of the subsidiary corps almost 
all enterecTrire Baitish ranks, and form- 
ed an important addition to the sepoy 
force; while the Nisam, oveipoyed at 
his ddivery from such 8uperciliou|de- 
fenders as those from whom he%ad 
now been rescued, renewed his ancient 
and cordial allianoe with the East In- 
dia Company. It soon appeared how 
neoessaiy this decisive stroke had been, 
and what waa the magnitude of the 
dangers which would soon have assail- 
ed the British power, if the war had 
not in this manner been at once car- 
ried into the enemy’s territory. Se- 
cret information was received that 
Scindioh had entered into correspon- 
dence with Tippoo and the French; 
the Feishwa was ascertained to have 
supported his views against the Com- 
pany and the Kisam;. the inveterate 
hostility of the Sultan of Mysore was 
well known, and his preparations, 
though secretly conducted, were daily 
assuming a more formidable chai'acter^ 
Zemaun Shah, and the terrors of an 
Affghaun invasion, operated as a power- 
ful diversion, and rendered it necessary 
to station a large force on the north- 
ern frontiers of Hindostan. He had 
croseed the. Indus at Attock, the place 
wh^re Alexander passed river, 
and X8iiehe4 Lahore, where, on the flrst 
reverse to tile British, thd formidable 
lores of the Sihhs would be ready to 
oo^perats with hiin lot the espulmoh 
6f the . A des^laid plot was 

on foot for the H:^|ah 

Behw, Jhduiir, 

on the bai^ of .the Ganges^ in whidii 


most of the Mahommedan chiefs of 
those countries were implicated; while 
the whole Mahvatta potentates were 
secretly intriguing against the British 
power, and only suited the expected 
arrival of the French from Egypt, to 
join openly ini>he general confederacy 
against it. 

21. The indefatigable activity and 
commandingenergy of Lord Wellesley, 
however, embled him to make head 
against all these difficulries ; and he 
soon made such progress in the mill- 
tsiy preparations as enabled him, early 
in 1799, to anticipate the desi^s of 
his entmies, by striking a decisive 
blow at the heart of their power. The 
army collected at Madras ^pis nused, 
before the close of the preceding year, 
to thirty thousand fighting men, with 
an immense battering train — a noble 
‘force, in an incomparable state of dis- 
cipline and* equipment ; while a co- 
operating body of six thousand men, 
in e4|ually admirable condition, was 
ready to advance from Bombay under 
General Stuart. Explanations were 
demanded from Tippoo regarding hi» 
hostile measures, particularly his send- 
ing ambassadors to the Isle of France 
but no reply was received, although 
the English government gave ample 
proof of their disposition to act with 
fidelity in conformity with- the ex- 
isting treaties, by relinquishing to him, 
at this very ^crisis, the territory of 
Wynaad, a ^puted district which, on 
Lord WeUeslill^B arrival in India, was 
in the possession of the British autho- 
rities without any adequate title. A 
proposition on the part of the gover- 
nor-general to open an amicable nego- 

* Afite,' riiap. xtvm., § 53, iiote.r-flnch 
was Tippoo’s dissimulation and perfidy that, 
in his Mtter to Lord Wellesley of itd AU^st 
be said, “ By the favour of iJod, Sends 
{^ friewt^ip end amen e6totn belto^ iftdSwc 
itaUi/ and 1 am to tlie last degree disposed 
to mv^additional strength to the behmsuiF 
symn of ami^ and peaoa.'* On 4th kt^dst 
1799, Ju^lwe dost alW tote lettoewas Writ- 
ten, were iramed the epsciflo oetehttete*''of 
an offensive alUanee against Brftteh, ao- 

ooropanied with scuteftaiteteiii too French 

directory, and to the gdvamtniBiitof toe Isle 
of Franee, toaend anH'aiis%iiw, iiatoa to aid 
in toe conquest of ln(^ Wnteh were ibuad 
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tiation througli Major povoton, baring 
l)e6!i eluded with charaoterifltiq artibce 
hy the BuXtan/ and the military pre- 
parations being complete, Marquis 
Wellesley, early in Jtnuary, proceeded 
to Madras in person; and on the 10th 
of February the aimy, under General 
Harris, entered the Slysore territory ; 
while, shortly before, General Stuart 
had also advanced with his co-operat- 
ing force from the side of^Eombay. 

22. Notwithstanding the depth and 
extent of his plans, Tippoo was on 
this occasions t&en by suiprise. He 
had not anticipated the vigour and 
celerity of the new govemov-g^eral, 
and ciuculated upon being permit- 
ted to otiose his own time, as on 
former ocoasioxis, from the supineness 
of government, for the commence- 
ment of hostilities. Had he been per- 
mitted to do so, he would have de- 
ferred the openj^ bf tbs campaign 
till his preparations were complete, 
and the extensive confederacy izirthe 
course of formation was encouraged by ; 
the presence of a French auxiliary 
force. His militaxy power, however, 
was already v^ great. Beringapatam 
was in a formioahle state of defence, 
and he had above fifty thousand men 
in a central position, under arms. 
Finding, therefore, that his territories 
were menaced on two sides at once, he 
judiciously resolved to direct his 
efforts, hi the first instance, against 
the les^ considerable of the invading 
armies ; and with that* view moved 
against &nenil Btuart, even before he 
had crossed the Bombay frontier, and 
five before General Harris en- 
tered Mysoree The BuEan’s force on 
this occasion.amounted to twelve thou- 
sand men, the flower of diis amy^ but 
though the wi^^iof the contest fell 
on two thousand £t]ro|iean and sepoy 
troope, he was doMiea after a violent 
struggle of thiM hoflrs’ duration and 


* Tii;ipoowromtaisMwertothsc(m»«a^ 
cation sanoundag Mayor ndsalou, 

bdns meb 

■—isswc 



quiqlkly retired to the neighbourhood 
of ^ringapatilm, with the loss of fif- 
teen hundred kUled and grounded. 

2a, The progress of the ^and army, 
thirty thousand^trong, which advano- 
od from the side of Madms, was at 
I first very slow, owing to the immense 
I battering and siege equipage which 
followed in its train, the enormous 
multitude of camp-followers which 
constantly encumber an Indian army, 
and the sickness wldch almost imi* 
f onnly seises the transport cattle when . 
they leave the coast and ascend the 
high table-land of Mysore. They ex- 
perienced, however, very little molest- 
ation from the Sjgltan until the 27th 
March, when a gaztf ral «^lSJ;agement 
took place. Tippoo’s army occupied a 
range of heights beyond the little 
town of Malavelly ; and a distant ex- 
change of cannonrihot from the bat- 
teries on either side at length led to a 
general action. He had above 50,000 
men, and 180 guns, under his ordera.t 
Colonel Wellesley (Wellington) com- 
manded the division on the left, and 
General Floyd the cavalry in the cen- 
tre. Harris himself was on ihe right. 
Owing to the exhausted state of the 
bullocks which drew the artiUexy, a 
delay occurred in the formation of the 
line, of which the, Mysore infantry 
took advantage to make a daringohorge 
on Colonel Wellesley^B division, which 
moved on to the attack, and was con- 
siderably in advance, separated by a 
wide gap &om the oenti^; while a 
body of horse bore down on the 
right, ander Harris himssllf They 


« f TIppoCs force was as follows 

Begular iaflMitiy, . . 80,000 

Quarda ..... 4,000 

Begular horse, » 6,000. 

Inegular hOTM^ • . 7,000 

Gsroatiio Paouit • ^000 

Field-pie&o, 144; heavy gunn^ 
—pBAAon L 206, note. 

I Colonel Weiledey. on tfab eoeMion. #«e 
not JnSeoded % GobbtsI Baitiato maketiie 
atteek, but to wait till the onset was made 
by tba .right and centre^ end ordem to that 
elM were «ent him by m ootnmendev-hii- 
ohIeC Whenthey were dehvmL he^ever, 
he saw, l^the eosfiirion Intodwmch. the 
raenoymhb. front had <h!len» Inpt the 4- 

ss&!tvast!trssst<s 
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were, koweirer, gollaiitly repulsed by 
the brigade under Harris's orders ; 
while the under Colonel Wellesley 
in person, on the left, were ordered to 
reserve their hre till wfbhin pUtol-ehoi, 
when they delivered It with decisive 
ei^ct, and immediately chai^ged with 
the ^yonet. The red-plumed dra- 
of Floyd, soon after coming up 
the centre, charged them on the 
other dank and completed the rout. 
Two thousand of the enemy fell in 
.—the battle or the pursuit, while the 
loss of the victors did not exceed three 
hundred men. 

24. No further obstacle now re- 
mained to ^prevent 4he British from 
taking up tlteirgi^und before Seringa- 
patam, which was done on .the 5th 
April The assembled host, which 
was soon joined by the corps u?der 
General Stuart, from Bombay, pre- 
sented a formidable appearance when 
all united toother, and exhibited a 
splen^d proof of the magnitude and 
resources of the British empire in the 
Bast. Thirty-dve thousand lighting 
men, a hundrra pieces of battering can- 
non, and camp-followers in the usual 
Asiatic proportion of fotir to each sol- 
dier, formed a stupendous array of 
above a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, assembled on the high table-land 
of Mysore, three thousand feet above 
the lev<d of the sea, and more than 
eig^t thousand miles from the parent 
European state. The greatness of this 
efifort will not be duly appreciated un- 
less it is recoUeoted, that at the same 
moment twenty thousand admirable 
troops under Sir James Craig, lay in, 
the territories of Otid<^ to goeud the 
northern provinoeB c£ India from 
)Semaan Shah ; that the anr^ was ool- 

olfieer who bore Hie despatebea. He agreed 
with him, but stated tbaS he had on^ to de- 
liver bis ofdars-4>at that be would rc^rt 
the olxeumsttnee, and Colonel WellosUw's 
oninion. to Omieral Harris; and tbat^ if be 
md iiotbearfiottibim teHie ten 

minutes, be migd^t opiiriude the suggestion 
was axmroved ^ 'Kothing was heard durw 
l^'tbat time, Bad Oel(M IVbHesley spade 
m attatk, whieh proved suoMhi. " X 
Was a fittle said tbe Duke, In 

liondon, heiBSS, at HietUbe; Hwt this eir- 
eumstanoe not aotide^ by Harris In Ids 
effiriri dwqNibiaiiea but l xm «ea he was 
qmm rig^ not to mmridtt 


leeted in the Mediterranean which so 
soon after expelled the French from 
Egypt ; and the fleet was afloat w'hich 
was to dissolve, by the cannon of Nel- 
son, the northern coalition. 

25. The efforts of Lord Cornwallis 
had been directed against the northern 
face of the fortress of Seringapatam ; 
and Tlppoo, anticipating an attack in 
the same quarter, had greatly strength- 
ened the defences in that direction. 
These preparations, however, were ren- 
dered altogether unavailing by the aWe 
movement of General HdMs, previous 
to taking up his ground before the 
town,4h .^ddenly crossing the Caveiy 
by a neglected ford, and appearing be- 
fore its southern — ^«quart^ in 

which the country was hot yet ravaged, 
the fortifleations in a comparatively 
neglected state, aiid the communica- 
tion with the .^mbay^ drmy dh'oet 
and easy. The camp was formed oppo- 
site to»the south-western side of the 
fortress; the army from Bombay ef- 
fected its junction on the 14th ; and 
the approaches were conducted with 
great vigour. In the course of these 
operations, much annoyance was ex- 
perienced from an advanced pori^ of the 
Sultan’s, placed on a rocky eminence 
near the walls, from whence a de- 
Btruotive fire, chiefly with rooketa, was 
kept up on the parCieB working in the 
trenches, la order to put a stop to 
tins harassing opposition, an attack on 
the post during the night was resolved 
on, and intruift^ to Colonel Wellesley 
and Colonel Shaw. This nootumal en- 
counter would be qf little importance, 
were it not rendered remarlmbleoby a 
oireumstanoe as rare as it is memor- 
able, abd worthy of being recorried for 
the enoouragefixent of *young officers 
exposed to early disaster— a milure by 
WeUington.* 

2fi. Both diviaiODS marched a Httle 

^ The historicul reader will reoolleot th<P 
pBmllel discomfiture of Frederiok Hie Great 
athls first eaeay in arms attbe battle ef Moll- 
wStB, wiiicb was gained by bis IkutewnitB 
after be had abanaonedtlie field. Bbt there 
was this dflUsronee, that FmderiHc fidvly 
ran away, whmress Wriflmrien was merely 
bame baric to the reuto 'mbk delfaaibed fol- 
lowers, and was msa of tbs M of the party 
that ve-eutet»d theoiitoP-'-*‘-BaMici> gMtrife 
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after ym iSatk, Colonel Shaw suc- 
eeeded in getting poeeession of a ruined 
village, within fo^ yards of the aque* 
dnot from whence &e firing issued; 
hut Colonel Welleidey, on reding the 
roc^y eminence near the Sultani^ttah 
Ol^pc^ was assailed on all sides with so 
severe a fire that both the SSd regi- 
ment and sepoy battalion, which he 
commanded, were thrown into dis- 
(^er,* and he was obligecPto fall back 
to the camp. Such was the confusion 
which prevailed, owing to the darkness 
of the night, that he arrived there ae- 
compani^ only by Colonel Mackenzie. 
The young omcer proceeded ab mid> 
night to the general’s tent, at first 
much agitfted ; but, finding the gene- 
ral not ready to receive lum, he re- 
tired, threw himself on the table of 
the tent, and fsU osiers— ti, fact in such 
a moment singularly characteristic of 
the imperturbable spirit of the future 
hero of Torres yedras.t OenexiJ Har- 
ris next morning drew out the tRx)ps 
{<3T a seo<md attack, and at first offered 
the command to General Baird, as 
Colonel Wellesley had not yet come 
up to the parade from having been 
detained at the adjutant- general’s 
office ; but, on second thoughts, he 
said it was but fair to give Colonel 
Wellesley another trial— a proposal in 
which that generous offeer, Baird, 
alter having turned his horse to take 
the oommaud, at once and cordially 
acquiesced. Accordingly, at ten next 
mornings Colonel Wellesley, with the 
brigade and two battalions of 
sepoys, again advanced a^nst riie 
Topev whw was soon carried in gal- 
lant style ; v141^ Colonel Shaw, at the 
same time, drove the Mysoreans from 
their post ^he side^of the ruined 


* the Sftd ledment and a waive battalioUi 
under Oolo&el WelMey, were ordered to be 
in readieeHStsusseton tbelKth **^awoon, 

, i. 22. this is erroomaiy denied in luri^ing- 

t When they sziived baek, Cfolonel Wei 
Mey puceeded to hea^quartefli to report 
what had happened : ba^ nneting that Gene- 
ral Hwrie wae act yet awaken he threw 
himself on the top of the dUmeivtshle, and, 
worn out with ihtlsae and anxiety of mind, 

— ^th WeUhigton on Gve oeossfo»4--««lli(^ 
p. This fast is emmedusly denMd in 
hhigton*sLireof ^ 


village. But for this circumstance, 
and the elevation of mhid which 
prompted both Generals' Harris and 
General Baird to overlook this casual 
failure, and intAst the next attack to 
the defeated officer, the fate of the 
world might have b^n different, ^and 
the star of the future conqueror of 
Napoleon extinguished in an obscure 
nocturnal encounter in an Indian 
water-course.:!^ 

27. The approaches to the fortress be- 
ing much facilitated by this success, the 
operations of the siege were conducted 
wilh great rapidity. Several formid- 
able sallies of the Mysore infantry and 
horse were repulsed by thesteadinesa 
of the besiegers’ inf aifbry, ^nd the great 
vigilance exhibited everywhere in the 
trenches, the most exposed parts of 
whi|h were under Colonel Wellesley’s 
direction. At length, on the 30th 
April, the breaching batteries opened 
on one of the bastions, which was soon 
shaken by a severe cross-fire from dif- 
ferent sides ; the curtain on the right 
was ere long levelled ; a great magazine 
of rockets blew up in the town on the 


i General afterwards Sir Darid Baird, la 
particular, delicately and cordially agreed to 
the suggestion that Colonel Wellesley should 
be intrusted with the second attack: au In- 
stauoe of magnanimity in a superior officer— 
who might, if actuated by sel&sh feriings, 
have been anxious rather to throw into the 
Shade a rival for the honours of the siege — 
worthy of the highest admiration. This fact 
is mentioned in Hook's Memoirs of Sir David 
Baird, and some doubt is thrown u{)on it 
in Ourwood’s Despatches of Wellington; 
though that officer admits that Baird's ele- 
vated oharaoter was perfectly capable of so 
honourable a course. > But, for the hopour of 
human nature, the author is happy to be 
able to give it an entire confinhatiou, having 
repeatedly heard the anecdote feom a most 
gaOlaut officer who was present on the oooa- 
Pon, ,and afterwards contributed, in no small 
degtve, ,ts the glones of Delhi and Laswaree 
— Cblouel Genmd, afterwards adjutfint-ge&e« 
ral of the Bengal onny, then engaged In thw 
aiege, the author's lamented brother-in-law, 
to whose talente and virtues, durably re- 
corded In the exploita of that band of heroes, 
bt has amehmchols^lieesare in bearing this 
tmhlic testimony, 2ne fact alae^ as new re- 
late^ opUif4dm,infeciseb With; the aocpunt 
whi^ Bsini himielf gave of the tnihsaotion, 
and wbloh Ci given as authehtte in the Life 
of . bard Rama by Wf LuahlngtoiL^Bee 
Lpgpinoron'a Sr-soo; also 

HboX'S Mmaiw ^ mrJhtOUi 1 123 ; 
airil Gimwooo, h nbtB* 
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morniBg of the 2d May, and spread 
terror and devastation Isar and wide 
by its trenvndous explosion. Early 
on the morning of the 4th, the 
troops destined for the assault were 
placed in the trenches ; and the hour 
of one o’clock in the afternoon was 
chosen for the attack, when the sultry 
heat usually disposed , the Asiatics to 
I'epose. Two thousand five hundred 
Europeans, and two thousand natives, 
iormed the storming party, under the 
^command of General Baird. That 
heroic officer was resolved to conquer 
or die. '♦Either," said he to Colonel 
Agnew, "we succeed to-morrow, or 
you never see me more." The assail- 
ants had a'harfuliprospect before them, 
for two-and-tweuty thousand veteran 
troops composed the garrison, and the 
bastions, of uncommon stren^h, wore 
armed with two htindred and lorty 
pieces of cannon. " Follow me, my 
brave fellows, and prove yourselves 
worthy of the name of British sol- 
diers," was the brief address of that 
noble officer to his gallant followers, 
as, leaping sword in hand out of the 
trenches, he descended with the calm- 
ness of heroic courage the slope which 
led to the rocky bed of the Cavery, 
and which required to be crossed be- 
fore the foot of the breach was reached. 
He was rapidly followed by the for- 
lorn hope, which I4d the host, and was 
immediatdy suoceeded by the assault- 
ing column in close array. But befoi'e 
they reached the breach, the enemy 
were at their post, and equally resolute 
with the ssssilants. When Tippoo saw 
the British cross the Cavery, he said^ 
without changing colour, to those 
around him, "We have anived at the 
last stage : what is your determina- 
tion?” "To die along with you,” 
was the unanimous reply. All was 
ready for the defence, every battery 
was manned, and from eveiy bastion 
and gun whi^ bore on the assailants 
a dose and deadly dim yfks directed, 
which speedily thinned their ranks, 
and would have oatued anyoUiertrdbps 
to recoil. 0n> however, the Britira 
rushed, f olSow^ by their Iwaye allies, 
through ,tha deadly '^stOFin. In five 
minutes the rivd^ crossed, in five 


more the breach was mounted ; a 
crinUon torrent streamed pver the 
ruin ,* a sally on the flank of the as- 
saulting column by a chosen body of 
Tippoo’s guards was repulsed ; and as 
Baird was leading his men up the en- 
tangled steep, a loud shout and the 
waving of the British colours on its sum- 
mits announced that the fortress was 
won, and the capital of Mysore fallen.* 

28. But h%re an unexpected obstacle 
occurred — ^the summit of the breach 
was separated from the interior of the 
viorks by a wide ditch, filHd with water, 
and at first no means of crossing it ap- 
peared. eAt length, however, Baird 
discovered some planks which had 
been used by the wofkmensin getting 
over it to repair the rampart, and, 
himself leading the way, this formid- 
ableobstaclewaasurmoonted. Straight- 
way dividing his men iiAo two col- 
umns, und^ Coionels Sherbrooke and 
Dunlop, this heroic leader soon swept 
the Ramparts both to the right and 
left. The brave Asiatics were by de- 
grees forced back — Tippoo being the 
last man who quitted the traverses — 
though not without desperate resist- 
ance, to the Mosque, where a dreadful 
slaughter took place. The remains of 
the garrison were there crowded to- 
gether in a vexy narrow space, having 
been driven from' the ramparts by 
Sherbrooke’s and Dunlop’s columns, and 
jammed togetherin the neighbourhood 
of the MoE^ue, where they long main- 
tained their g^und under a dreadful 
cross-fire of musketry, till almost the 
whole had fallen. Ilie remnant at 
length surrendered, with two of« Tip- 
poo’s sons, when the firitlk hod ceased 
at other points. The Sultan himself, 
who had endedVoured to escape at one 
of the gates of the town which was 
assaulted by the sepoys, was some time 
afterwards found dead under ahe^ of 
severs} hundred slain, composed in* 
part of the principal offieem bf his 
palace, who hi^ been driven into the 

* *' At one o’clock the troops moved from 
the breaches and crossed the i^ky bed of 
the Cavery under an extrediely heavy Are. 
passed the glacis and dlthh, ascended the 
breaches in the fanasebra^ end rampart in 
the mort gallant iiiantter.**-*HAttBi8 to Loan 
MpaaiNOTox, VtU Maylm 
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€io&fined round the Mosque. He 
Hrae shot by a private soldier i^hen 
stretohed on his palanquin, after hay* 
jitkg been wounded and having had his 
horse killed under him ; while Baird, 
Whq lor three years had been detained 
a estiva in chains in his dungeon^ 
had the glorious triumph of t^lng 
vengeance for his wrongs, by generous- 
ly protecting and soothing the fears of 
Ihe youthfiU sons of hhd redoubted 
anta^nist. 

29. Tippoo could never be brought 
to believe that the English would 
venture to storm Seringapatam, and 
ha looked forward with coni^dence to 
the setting in of the heavy rainS} which 
were^soon^pproaching, to compel them 
to raise the siege. He was brave, 
liberal} end popular, during his father’s 
life; but ms reign, after he himself 
ascended the throne, was felt as tyran- 
nical and oppressive^* by ihis subjects. 
This, however, as is often the case in 
thcBhat, they' ascribed rather te the 
cupidity of his ministers' than his own 
dispositioa. The Brahmins had pre- 
dicted that the 4th of May would 
prove an inauspicious day to him ; he 
made them large preaents on that very 
morning, and asked them for their 
prayers. He was sitting at dinner un- 
der a covered shed, to avoid the rays 
of the sun, when the 'alarm was given 
that the Irtish were moving; he m- 
atently washed his hands, called for 
his arms, aiatd mounting his horse, rode 
toicards the breach whieh he rc^ed 
as &ey .were <|pMMing the Cavery. On 
the ifm he received intelligence that 
Syed^ hb best ollc«r, was killed. 

^Syed Ooifo was never afraid of 
djeathjt** he eapcialmed; "let Maliommed 
Gassim tajm c4 his division;’* 

while he hiposetf calmly continned to 
advance the and was 

actively engaged hiisteim<>g ^ 

^ as it retired ^ \|reai^ 
His corpsewns f«K|^ wler a mpuhteia 
of slam, 1 ^ 4^ qmaments 

and paH of m dbthin^ but vnth the 
tpusfy mnulet he 
stiU bound round m arm. He 

hadreoeived three wuuim in thebody, 
and, one in the 

'tenancy wts not tbe.byes. 


were open, and the expressim was 
that of stem composure. The body 
was stlU warm; and frr a minute 
Cblouel Wellesley, who was present, 
thought he weiiS still alive : but the 
pulse which had so long throbbed fhr 
the independence of India had cmed 
to beat. 

30. The storming of Seringapatam 
was one of the greatest blows ever 
struck by any nation, and demonstrated 
at once m what vast efforts the British 
empire was capable, when directed by. 
c^>aciiy and led by resolution. The 
immemate fruits of victory were im- 
mense. A formidable fortres^ the 
centre of Tippoo.’s power, garrisoned 
by twenty-two thouavnd regtuar teoops, 
with all his treasures and military 
resources, had fallen ; the whole arse- 
nal^and founderies of the kingdom of 
My^re were tak^, and the artillery 
they contained amounted to the enor- 
mous number of 451 brass, and 478 
iron guns, besides 287 mounted on the 
works. Above 520,000 pounds of 
powder, and 424,000 round shot, also 
fell into the hands of the victors. The 
mflitary resources, on the vhede, re- 
sembled ratlier those of an old-estab- 
lished European monarchy, than of on 
Indian potentate recently elevated to 
greatness. But these tno^ies, great 
as they were, constituted the least 
ooQsid^ble bruits of this memorable 
conquest : its moral consequences were 
&r more lasting and important. In 
one day a race of usurpers had been 
extinguished, and a powerful empire 
overihrown; a rival to the British 
power strode down, and a tyrat of 
^he native prmces slain; a military 
monardiy subverted, and astroke para- 
lysing all India delivered. The loss 
in the assault was very trifling, amount- 
ing only to three hundred and eighty- 
sevehkilled and wounded, though four- 
teen hundred had IsBen since Ihe 
coxnmenceniieiit'of the siege. But the 
mporilon^n which it was divided in-* 
dmsted upon vrhmn ^ weight of the 
0nteBt bad Men, aqd how superior 

^ to Asmtie of 

number three hYMped and forty were 
British^ and only ferty-seven native 
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soldiers, ll is not the least honour- 
able part glorious exploit that 
evenm the drV<l^ mcnoietits triiich fol- 
lowed thestonn,thepalac6was respect- 
ed, and the whole ladi^ of the harem 
were oondueted tosepatate apartments 
before it was searchM for treasure.* 

Zh Colonel WeUesley was not en- 
gaged in the storm ; but he command- 
ed the reserve, whi^ did not require 
to be called into action, and merely 
viewed with impatient regret the 
heart-stirring scene. He was next day, 
howeveo:, named governor of the town 
by (general Harris, which appointment 
was not disturbed by Lord Wellesley, 
and constitutes one of the few 1[dot8 
on the otherwise unexceptionable ad- 
ministration of that eminent man. 
Lord Wellesley was fully aware of the 
signal conduct and valour displayed 
by Baird in the siege and storm of 
Seringapatom ; but he selected his 
brother in preference to him, for the 
command of that important fertress, 
from his knowledge of the rare com- 
bination of civil and military qilalities 
which he possessed. Had the appoint- 
mentnotbeen made by Oeneral Harrii^ 
he declared he would have mado it 
himself. Histoiy, indeed, apart from 
biographical disoussion, has little cause 
to lament an appointment which early 
called into active service the great 
civil as well as militaiy quality of 
the Ruke of Wellington, which were 
immediately exerted with such vigour 
and efll^t in arresting the plunder and 
disorders consequent on the storm, 
that in a Uw days the shops were aB re- 
opened, and the haxaars were as crowd- 
ed as they had been during the most 
flouriidiing da;ro of ^e Mysore dynasty. 
But in^viduoi in|ustice is not to he 
always excused by the merits of the 
preferred functionary ; ondunquestbn- 
ably, the hem of S^ngapatam, the 
gallant pffloec who led the assault, was 
* '* We M gmt aatte&otioa/ mtd Uie . 
Mysore cotamimkmami “ iubeloe able teas-J 
sure yoite hewre thoHSensua 

was searched separate apart- 

ments wore provided ftr ihe.liiiliei and jio 
precaution oiniitedwlMco^d socnre 
against tbs pcrndfatlHw of suhectad to 

aiiy io(>onvcftienfle.**^ ^H tSe Mmre 

C^mitnonm toJM .gth Jane 

1799.—Peaiu 315»S i..a00. 


entitled to a very different fate from 
that of being superseded in the com- 
mand almost before the sweat was 
wiped from the brow which he bod 
adorned with the laurels of victory, f 
and seeing another placed as governor 
of the most important fortress that 
had ever been added to the British 
dominions. 

32. The political arrangements con- 
sequent on tlih fall of Myso^ rivalled 
in abiUty and wisdom the vigour with 
which the military operations had been 
dirpctefl. The l^dy of ^Tippoo wan 
intended with ihi& honours due to 
his ranjkr his father's mausoleum: 
his sons obtained a splendid establish- 
ment from the prudent gen^sity of 
the victors. The princ4>al Mamnn- 
medan ofloers of tlie Myaye family, 
the main strength of toe cnonarchy, 
were conciliated by being permitted to 
retain their rank, offices, and emeln- 
ments, under the new government. 
The l;^ir of the ancient rajahs of My- 
sore, whom Hyder had dii^wosesscd, 
was restored to the sovereignty of the 
country, with a larger territory than 
any one of his ancestors had possessed; 
and ^e Nisam was rewarded lor his 
fidelity by a large aocossionof territoigr^ 
taken from the conquests made by the 
Hyder fieunily. The Fetshwa was con- 
firmed in his aUianoe by a grant some- 
what more than a half of what had 


t ** It Is impoflrible to bestow too much 
pndse oi\ the /conduct of General Baird in 
the assault of Befingapatam. A more judi- 
etouB operation, conducted with more apirft 
and heroic gallantry; never was achieved. 
Thededaive consequences of the success bf 
.that day, effected within tWo houra^the 
entire destruction of our itoott formidable 
enemy in India. I am sure you will cobocit 
with me in an anx tons solidtade to see the 
galhmt leader o£ the aaaaflailts rewarded in 
a manner suitable to bis exertions and ihiw 
beneficial effect.”— boan Wstt/Wnfflr Mr 
Donuas, June 1799; 

Lord Vellesleyfe reasons for Oolnttri Mfiea- 
l^'S appeintaient are summed up ina^ 
lines to him— Great jealousy vriH orfm 
amofig the officers in oonpequedoe dC 
emidoying you; but I employ y«m bemuse 
I mly on your good ss^ tod 

w I ted ?fl «g»» 


OobDXKi. WaixmBV, tst Rrn* i . 
im ike Mf qf JPiraiMe 
819, 816. 
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been allotted to the Nieam, altliongR Maliommedan officers ol the fallen 
his conduct during the war had been dynasty, surprised by th continuance 
eo equiyocal as to have forfeited o| all the honours andr offices which 
all claim to the generosity of the they had formerly enjoyed, were im- 
British government, and rendered his pressed with the strongest sense of the 
participation in the spoil a matter generosity of the British government ; 
me^t'ely of policy. To the Company while the substantial power of Mysore 
were reserved the rich territories of had passed, with a territoiy yielding 
Tlppoo on either coast, below the £560,000 a-year, to the munificent 
Ghauts, the forts commanding those victors.* At the special request of 
important passes into tfie high table- Colonel Wellesley, and by the direc- 
laud of Mysore, with the fortress and tions of the prize committee, the state- 
island of ^ringapatam in its centre— sword of Tippoo Sultan was presented 
ncquisitiouPwliichentirelyencircledthe to General Baird, in the name of the 
dominions of the new Rajah of Mysore a^y. And Man^uis Wellesl^, the 
by the British possessions, ^n4 render- dutributor of all this magnificence, 
ed his forces a subsidiary addition to put the purest gem in the diadem of 
those of the Company. ' With such gloxy with which his brows were en- 
judgment were these arrangements, circled, by refusi^ for himseUfs^ his 
effected bv directions of . Iisidr family any portion of the' ntitensiye 
Wellesley, and under the immedl^ prize-money derived from, tIUK iiublic 
auperintendenoe of Colonel Wellwey, stores taten at Seringapfji^lM 
and so con8iderable^«ver€f the territories had fallen into the hands fiitbo vioto- 
which were at the disposal of the vie- rious army.t The army had expressed 
torious power, that all parti^fu were their desire to present the governor- 
fully satisfied with their acquisitions, general with a magnificent star, com- 
The families of Hyder AU and Tippoo posed of Tippoo^s jewels, and the 
Saltan enjoyed more magnificent court of directors proposed, to make 
establishmentB than they had even him a grant of one hundred thousand 
done during the late reign; the infant pounds out of the prize-money; but 
Baj^ of Mysore was elevated from a he refused both, lest he should inter- 
hovel to a palace, and reinstated in fere with the rewards due to the con- 
more than his ancestral splendour; the querora of Mysore.^ 

* The territory acquired by Tippoo's over- and who are justly entitled to the exdusit'o 
throw at this juncture by the Company was posseesfoa of all that a mimifloent king and 
li0,000 square miles, while the Bajah of My- au admiring country can bestow. Even if 
eore was reinstated in The cession the independence of my Ihmily were at stake, 

made by Tippoo on occasion of Lord Coni- which t thank Ood it is not, 1 never oonld 
Wallis's treaty, was square miles, consent to establish it on an smmgement ta- 

Great Britain contains 91,900 square miles ; iurlous to the conquerors of Mysore." Mr 
so that the territories wrested from Mysore ritt upon this proposed tp Lora Welleriey, 
by the two treaties were little short of the that this magninoent grant should be settled 
wht^le of Great Britain.— M ahtis'Is Map al on him by goremmcnt, ahd not taken ftom 
India, and Jktp, %. the prize-money ; but this, ton, hislordridp 

p. 1. dedinfd. > S^oh were the men, sudh the 

t His lettet on ffils subleot is ss follows principles, by wMch the British empire was 
** I undertfhind that if the reserved part of rmied to greatness at this perlod.-^Loim 
the prise toAiien at Beringapacam. eonrisUng Wxllzsukv fe HmritY XluzpAS, 89th April 
«f piriSe-moiMty And ordnance, should come 1800— Ikty, 11. 202, 808. 
into the pqssMcu cf the Cqmpeny, it is ,1 The prize-money for the spoil token at 
their intenCioh to |gnat; ihe whole to the .Smingapatam was immense; U amounted, 
army, reserving Alf0r<100, to be aitorwards independent of mititaiy stores, to the euor- 
ffiantedtome. Ism satisfied tbeA upon re- mous amount of 4,658,060 stto pagodas, 
flection, you vrilljpbrorive that the accepting 1 Great comUaints.wers,miule (bat General 
such a grout wouM Plato toe to aveiyhumi- Harris, aad the other principal offitors em- 
hatiug situation with i^eet to the army, ployed, got an undue riiare of ^ amount to 
And, iudep^odent of any quetokm Of toy. the dietribqUoa whtdh ^kitm ultitoatoly 
character, orof thedMtym vtoonrof-^ errimeOimly sapetloned— whi<m would ap- 
govemmont, X should be miseratto F X cc^ pfmt to bs the dpUte ni Msnnmrs Button 

ever fbel that 1 had toen e^rimat theex- andMr FeroevataswellaaLoiidi^tlereagh. 
peams ofthose who must toer bethe ehjecte —Bee Pbabcb*s 4* 589, 840» 

of my afitotion, 8dmlmtio&, aud gtotitude, S4r. 
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33. Littleadifficulty was experienced brought tlie contest to a successful ter- 

in effecting the pacific setilenient of mination. Doondiahhaving entered the 
the Mysore a')ter tho death of Tippoo Peishwa’s territories in May 1800, Wel- 
— the principal rajahs having hastened lesley immediately moved against him 
to make their submission after they with a body of light infantry, two regi- 
heard of the favourable terms offered meiits of British, and two of native dra- 
hy the conqucroi^to the nobles ; and goons. A victory recently gained over 
the judgment and firmness of Colonel a considerable body of Mahratta horse, 
Wellesley, upon whom, os governor of had greatly elated the spirits of Doon- 
Mysore, the principal part of that im- diah find his followers ; he was rapidly 
portant duty devolved, were alike con- following in the footsteps of Hyder Ali 
Bpicuous. One, h(jwcvcr, IJoondiah in the formation of a dynasty ; and, in 
Waugh, a partisan of great energy and the anticipation of boundless domiii- 
activity, was imprudently liberated ion, h(5 had already assumed the title 
during the confusion consequent on of “King of the World.” But the hand 
tho storm of S(Tiiigai)atam; and hav- of fatcrtva nipon him. Advancing with 
ing collected a band of freebooters and a celerity which exceeded the far-famed 
disbanded soldiersi from the wreck of swiftness of the Iiidian chief^marching 
Ti])poo’s anny, he long maintained, frequently twenty -live or thirty miles 
w'ith indefatigable perseverance, a de- anlay, even under the sun and 

Bultoiy warfare. He lii’st retired in- over the waterless plains of India, Col- 
to the rich province of Bcdnorc, winch ouel Wellesley at length came up with 
he plundered with merciless severity, the enemy, "Ndio rctii*ed at his approach, 
during the paralysis of government Hang.!!, into which ho had thrown a 
consequent on the fall of the 'Mysore garrifcbn, was stormed ; Uummul, de- 
dyiiasty; hut Colonel Stevenson and fended hy a thousand choice troops, 
Colonel Dalryniple having advanced carried hy escalade ; a division of his 
against him at the head of light bodies amiy, four thousand strong, attacked 
of cavalry and infantry, he was u'orsted and routed, early on the morning of tho 
ill several encounters, the forts which 30th July, on the banks of tho Mal- 
he had occupied cai’ried by assault, poorbu — the wholes artillery, bagg^ig 
and himself driven, with a few follow- and camels being taken ; and at length 
CIS, into the neutral Mahratta territory, intelligence was received that Doon- 
Uoondiah, however, though defeated, diah himself, with five thousand horse, 
was not subdued. Meeting with no lay at Coriaghur, about thirty miles dis- 
very friendly reception from the Mah- taut from Colonel Wellesley*s cavahy. 
ratta chiefs, he again, in tho succeed- The latter made a forced march to 
ing year, hoisted the standard of in- reach him before it was dark, but the 
dependence, and soon attracted to his jaded state of the hor&es rendered it im- 
colours multitudes of those roving ad- possible to get nearer than nine miles on 
venturers who, in India, are ever ready^ that night. Two boiii*s before daylight, 
to join any chieftain of renown who however, on the follo^^’ing''mo^nilIg, he 
promises them impunity and plunder, wtis again in motion, and at live o'clock 

34. Colonel Wellesley was so fully met the “ Kin^ of the^World,” as he 
aware of the necessity of not permit- was marching to the westward, with- 
ting such a leader to accumulate a con- out any expectation of the British being 
Biderablo force in provinces but rc- at hand. Colonel Wellesley had only 
cently subjected to European rule, and the 19th and 22d dragoons, and two* 
abounding with disorderly characters regiments of native horse — in all about 
of every description, tliat, ^though h« twelve hundred men; but with these 
had recently refused the command ol ho insbintly advanced to the attack, 
the projected expedition against Forming his trooi)s into one line, so a.s 
tavia, from a sense of the importance ^t to be outflanked by the superior 
of his dutXjs in Mysore, he took the number's of the enemy, who were quad- 
field against him in person, and soon ruple his own force, and leading tho 
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charge himself, the British general re* nance of his subsidiaiy fowce, ainount- 
Bolntoly bore down upon the foe. ing to 4000 squai’e miles, jy The Portn- 
Doondiali’s men were henly veterans, giibse settl^iient of Goa \\iAS voluntarily 
skilfully drawn up in a sti-ong po^- surrendered by its debilitated posscs- 
tion ; but they qua ibid beftirc tlio tiir- sors to the Enghsh authorities, and the 
rible charge of tlui BrilLsh horse, and de.scendantH of the ancient discoverers 
broke ore the hostile s(puidroua were and coiKpicrors of India acknowledged 
uiKiit tliein. The whole force was dis- the rising supremacy of the Anglo- 
persod in the pursuit, atid Doondiah Saxon race. Shortly after, (October 
himself sljin~a decisive event, which 30), a treaty of commerce and friend- 
at once terminated the"vvar, and af- ship was concluded with the Rajah of 
forded no small exultation to the Eng- Ne])aul, and the English influence ex- 
lish soldiers, who brought back his teudod to the foot of the Himaleya 
body in triujaaph, lashed to a galloper snows. 

gun, to the camp. 36. Amicable, relations were at the 

35. ']''he elfect of these hriji,litcit sue- same time established with the Iinaum 
cesses soon a^^peared in the alliaucos of Muscat — a powerful chief, having a 
with th(s Gompany which were sought considerable naval f ircc and vast ma- 
by the Asiatic powers. The Njzam, ritimo coast in the Persian Gulf atul 
who had oJ)tjiiv'‘d so large an accession the shores of Arabia — and tlic King of 
of territory^)y^ the pariatiou treaty of Persia, w'hieb terminated in the coii- 
My6<jre, ererlong found himsedf une(|ual elusion f)f a most important treaty, 
to the task of goverifeng his newly ac- both commercial and political, with 
quired territories, which w*ere filled the court of Ispahan. By it valuable 
with w’arlike hordes, whom the Ji^urong privileges were secured to British tr.ule 
arm of inilitarj’- power alone c^mld re- in the interior of Asia, and a baiTicr 
tain in subjection. He solicited, in con- was provided against the only pow’crs 
sequence, to be relieved of a bimien which, at that period, were thought to 
which his character and resources were threaten the provinces of Hindostan. 
alike incapable of bearing. A treaty, It was agreed that, in the event of any 
offensive and defensive, was accord- inroad being threatened by the All- 
ingly concluded with tliat potentate, ghauns, or any hostile moasuros at- 
Boon after he had entered into occupa- tempted by France, Persia should 
tion of his new possessions, by which make common cause with England in 
the Company guaranteed the integrity arresting the invader. No stipiihitiuiis 
of his dominions against all attacks were deemed noccssai’y against Russia, 
from whatcjvcr quarter, and, to add to though all history t(dd that it was from 
the security w^hich he .ardently dc- tliat (piarter that all the serious inva- 
aired, figreod to augment the subsi- sions of India had emanated ; and al- 
diaiy oirce stationed at Hyderabad by though shoi’tly before a treaty had been 
twaj rfulditional regiments of infantry ^concluded between Napoleon and the 
and one of tavjxlry ; while the Niztmi Emperor Paul for the transport of a 
ceded to the Company the whole dis- force of thirty-five thousand Fi*ench, 
trieta which te h.ad dbquired by the and fifty thousand Russian troops, from 
treaties of Seringap,atani in 1792, and the banks of the Rhine and of the Wolga 
Mysore in 1799, of which he had never to those of the Indus. So short-sighted 
been able to obtain more than a no- are the views even of the ablest states- 
, initial possession. The tcrritori<i/3 thus men and diplomatists, when, carried 
acjqiiirod by the Company amounted to away by the pressing, and perhaps ac- 
25,950 square miles, or more than half fidental, dtdigers of the moment, they 
of all FiOgland, and yielded a revenue Sverlocjk the durable causes which, in 
of £450,000 yearly. The Rajah of Tan- JM-ry age, elevate and direct the waves 
jorc, anxious to shelter himself und^f^ of conquest. 

a similar protection, entered into a 37. Delivered^from all doftestic dan- 
treaty of the same description, and in gers by these prosperous events, Lord 
return ceded lands, for the mainte- Wellesley was enabled to direct the 
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colossi tl strength of tho Indian *thc northern frontirVi" of India, and as 
cif()ire to Areign objects. Such was tho first state likely bo fall a victim to 
the extent oA resources at the disposal foreign invasion. By existing treaties, 
of govonimcnt, that, without wetikon- me Company were at liberty to aug- 
ing, ill any considcr}i1>le degree, the inent the subsidiary force serving in 
force at any of the pr<;sidenoics, he that province, if they deemed such iii- 
■wus enabled to fit out an expedition at crease requisite for the security of the 
Bombay, consisting of seven thousand two states ; and the mutinous, turbii- 
inon, to take part in the great con- lent diRi)Osition both of tho Vizier’s 
cerfced attack by the British govern- soldiers and subjects, as well as his iii- 
im'iit upon the French in Egypt. Sir cxtiicable irlcuniary embarrassments, 
1"). Baird, as a just though tardy rcwaixl h.id long made it too apparent that it 
for his heroic conduct at Soringajxatam, wiw indispensably necessary for the 
received the command, anti sailed from v^y existence of Hociety#in these pro- 
Bornbay on tho 30th March. Colonel vinces, the security of our iiorthorii 
Wellesley had been appointed second fronti^u*, griid as a guavantet; of the pay 
ill command, and ho looked forward of tlio troops, that tho weakness and 
wi th exultati on ttW^he service for which corruption oi the native government 
he was destined ; but a severe illness should be exchanged for the vigour and 
.rendered it impossible for him to fol- equity of British nativ'.* 

low out his destination. GeiieralBaird, piince, however, thoughwell aware of 
therefore, proceeded alone; and Colonel his inability either to comkict his own 
AVolleslcy, to whom the important and admiuistratlbn, discharge his (‘n- 
roinantic character of the expedition gagenumts to tho British government, 
had rtnidered it an object of tin# highest evirulcd the utmost repugnance to make 
interest, continued, during hisre,covoiy, the ja’oposcd grents of territory in dis- 
to write l(5ttei-s to his brave command- chju’ge of his obligations to maintain 
ing officer, containing suggestions for a subsidiary force ; but at length his 
the conduct of the campaign, and pre- scruples were overcome by tho firmness 
cautions against its dangers, highly char- and ability of the British diidomatic 
acteristic of tho sagacious foresight of agent, Mr Henry Wellesley, and a treaty 
his mind. General Baird conducted the was concluded at Lucknow, by which 
expedition with admirable skill, and his highness ceded to the British gov- 
contributed in no small degree, by his ernmeiit all the frontier proviiiecs of 
threatening advance, to the suiTcuder Oude, pai’ticulurlyGoorackiiooraiidthe 
of the French force at Cairo, and the lower Doab, containing thirty-two thou 
triumphant issue of the Egyptian cam- sand square miles, or three-fourths of 
paign, which has been already recount- the area of Muglaiid. The revenue of 
cd ; while fate, which here seemed to tho ceded districts, at the time of the 
have blasted Colonel Wellesley in the treaty, was estimated at considcrabl}’’ 
brightest cpech of his career, was only less than the subsidy which the Na- 
reserving him for higher destinies, ana waub was bound to f uniidti for the pay 
preparing, in the triumph of Assaye, of the subsidiary force, by which alone 
the opening of that career Avhich w'as his authority ■Inul bei^ maintained ; 
destined to bring the war in Em’opo to but the British government was afiiply 
a triumphant conclusion. indemnified for this temporary loss by 

38. Civil transactions, however, of the rise of the revenue of the ceded 
the most important nature, highly con- distripts, which, under the firm govern-^ 
ducive to the power and stability of the ment of the Company, soon attained 
British.empire in the Easif, ensued b|- trijde its fonner amount. At thc3 same 
fore the sword was again drawn on tlA time, the native priuce obtained the 
]>laiuB of Hiudostan. The kingdog^di benefit of an alliance, ojffensivo and de- 
Oude had long been the seat of a l^gfSs r^bnsivo, with the Company, and a por- 
British force, both on account of the mauent force of thirteen thousand men 
internal weakness of*its government, to defend his remainingterritories ; and 
and the importance of its situation on the inhabitants of the transferred i)ro- 
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vinces received the iucidculable fulvan-* 
tage of exchanging a corrupt and op- 
pressive native, for an honest and ener- 
getic European government. 

39. Another transaction of a similar 
character, about the same period, put 
the British in possession of territories 
of equal value in the Carnatic. Among 
many other important papers discover- 
ed in the secret archives of Tippoo 
Sultan, at Scringapatam,*’*’was a cor- 
respondence in cipher between that 
ambitious chief and the Nawaub of the 
Carnatic, Omriiit-ul-Omrah, which loft 
no doubt that the latter had been en- 
gaged in a hostile combination isgainst 
the British government.* The situa- 
tion of th^f rich and fertile district of 
the Carnatic, so near to the British 
provinces Madras coast, render- 

ed it of the nigiiest importance that no 
hidden enesny should exist in that 
quarter ; and as the Wtlijrity of the 
Nawaub had been little more than 
nominal for a number of years 
Lord Clive, the governor of Madras, 
received orders to take militaiy pos- 
session of the country in June 1801. 
The old Nawaub died about that time; 
and, after a difficult negotiation with 
his son, who had succeeded to his 
dominions, a treaty was at length con- 
cluded, by which the British (ihtained 
the entire command of his dominions, 
under the condition only of providing 
an income suifciblo to the splendour 
and dignity of the deposed family. 
This stipulation, like al4 others of a 
similar character, was faithfully corn- 
idled with ; and though, in making the 
cession, the young Nawaub unquestion- 

* This corrcsT>on(iencc, the cipher to which 
was accidentally discovered, was very curi- 
ous. It eoutaincj^ decisive vvidence tliat Uie 
Nawaub had sevoiely i-eprobated the Nizam’s 
ftlliance with tiie English, as contrary to the 
dictates of religion ; as well as the triple al- 
liance between that potentate and the Mah- 
rattas and the English, which had been the 
’principal means in 1702 of reducing the'powor 
of Tippoo. The English were denominated 
TVeza jrantd«,or thenow-comors; the Nizam 
himself Fkech, or nothing ; and tlie Mah- 
rattas Pooch, or contemptible. By the 10th 
article of the treaty of 1792, he was bound 
" not to cuter into any negotiation or poli^ 
tical correspondence with any European or 
native power whatever, without the consent 
of the Company. "-Malcolm's India, 337, 
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ably yielded to compulsioi»yet he ob- 
tained for himself a peace^Je affluence 
and splended establishment; for his 
country, the termination of a distract- 
ed rule and a nfuious oppression ; and 
for his subjects, blessings which they 
never could have obtained under a 
native dynasty. The territories thus 
acquired amounted to twenty -seven 
thousand square miles, and were of 
the richest description, embracing the 
plains from the foot of the Mysore 
mountains to the coast of Coromandel. 

40. But there never was a jus ter ob- 
sen'ation than the one already noticed, 
that conquest, to induce security, must 
be universal; for anything short of 
that only induces additional causes of 
jealousy, and a wider sphere of hostility. 
By destroying the p«>wer of Tippoo, and 
reducing the Nizam to a more tributary 
condition, tlie English had done w'hat 
Napoleon had achieved by crushing 
Prussia, humbling Austria, and estab- 
lishing t4ie Confederation of the Rhine ; 
they had rendered inevitable a contest 
with a more formidable power than 
either, and induced a stiaiggle for life 
or death with the most powerful na- 
tions in India. The foraiation of 
alliances, oftensive and defensive, with 
the Nizam and the Rajah of Mysore, 
necessarily brought the British govern- 
ment into contact with their restless 
and enterprising neighbom’s the Haii- 
RATTAB, and made them succeed to all 
the complicated diplomatic relations 
between the courts of Hyderabad, 
Scringapatam, and Poonah. It is need- 
less to examine minutely the causes 
pf the jealousy and ultimate rupture 
which ensued between them. That the 
Mahrattas — a powerful confederacy, in- 
flamed by conquest, inured to rapine, 
whose hand was against every man 
and every man's hand against them, 
and who cotdd bring two hundred 
thousand horsemen into the field — 
should view with apprehension the 
mud advaiVces of the British to su- 
jpeme dominion, is not surprising; 
li»5;pnly thing to wonder at is, that, 
fflke the European powers in regard to 
Napoleon, they should so iong have 
looked Supinely on, while the redoubt- 
able stranger boat down successively 
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every natitt power within his reach, reign, when left at the door in charge 
They owccA as already mentioned, a of his slippers, asleep with the slippers 
nominal alAgiance to the Peishwa, clasped with hxed h^ds to his breast 
who was the head of their confederacy, — a proof of fidelity to bis humble 
and held his seat of’ government on duty w'hich justly attracted the atten- 
the mtLsnud, or throne, at Poonah; tion of the monarch. Both the present 
and it was with him that all the trea- Rajah and his father had been the re- 
ties and diplomatic intercourse, both solute opposers of the English power ; 
of the Company and the native powers, and though they wielded at will the 
had been held. But his authority, resources of the Peishwa, they were 
like that of the Emperor in the Ger- careful to o'bserve all the ceremonials 
manic confederacy, w'as more nominal of respect to that decayed potentate, 
tlian real ; and the principal chiefs in When Sciiidiah was at the head of 
this warlike restless race acted as sixteen regular battalions, sixty thou- 
mxich on their own account as the sand horse, and two hundred pieces 
cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, of cannon, he placed himself at tho 
Three of these had recently risen to court of the Peishwa below all the 
eminence, and fonmed the chief powers hereditary nobles* of the st.')/be, declined 
with whom the English had to contend to sit down in their presence, and un- 
in the arduous conflict which followed tying a bundle of sli^jUgij^said, “This 
— ^the Rajau of Bebab, Scindiah, and is my occupation : it was my father’s,” 
Holkab. But, though thus humbie in matters 

41. Tho Rajah of Berar had cstab- of form, n'A man was more vigorous 
lished his sway over all the territory and energetic in the real business of 
from the sea, on the westem^shore of govirnment. He was the nominal sub- 
the Bay of Bengal, to the dominions jeet but real master of the unfortunate 
of the Nizam on tho south-west. His Mogul Emperor, Shah Aulum ; the 
capital was at Nagpoor ; and he could ostensible friend but secret enemy of 
bring twenty thousand disciplined his rival Holkar ; the professed in- 
cavalry, and half that number of in- ferior but actual superior and oppres- 
fantry, into the field. Scindiah’s power sor of the Rajpoot chiefs of centml 
was much more considerable. Be- India ; the enrolled soldier but tyran- 
sides sixty thousand admirable horse, ' nic ruler of tho declining throne of the 
he had sixteen battalions of regular Peishwp^ 

infantry under the command of Euro- 42. The family of Holkar had been 
pean officers, and above two hundred originally of the shepherd tribe ; the 
pieces of cannon ready for action, first who n)8e above the class of pea- 
Holkar’s territories wore farther re- sants was Mhlhar Row, bom in 1693. 
moved from the scene of action, being By the vigour and ability which they 
situated between the dominions of the subsequently displayed, his ancestors 
Rajah of Scindiah and Bombay ; bi^ gradu^ly rose to eminence under the 
his power was greater than either of Mahratta chiefs, and atf the death of 
the other chieftains. He oould with Tukajie, tho head of the family, in 
ease bring eighty thousand men into 1797, two legitimate and two natural 
tho field ; and though the greater part sons of the house appeared to contest 
of them were cavalry, they were only on the palm of supremacy. J eswunt Row 
that account the more formidable to an was the youngest of the latter class : 
invading enemy. The families of the and the first civil contest which en* 
two latter of these chiefs had been sued with his legitimate brothers, he 
only recently elevated. I’he founder was totally defeated, and obliged to 
of that of Scindiah, the grandfather jif fly with only a few followers. Tho 
the present Rajah, had originally^m native vigow of his character, however, 
a cultivator, and owed his rise, when Sh^’cso superior to all his cUfficulties. 
private ebl^er in tjie guard of the He undenvent the most extraordinary 
Peishwa, to the accidental circum- vicissitudes of fortune, in the course 
stance of being discovered by his sove- of which, on one occasion, he quelled a 
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revolt among Ris Pindaree followers’ ganigecl a formidable forcrf consisting 
by springing from his horse, and with of thirty thousand inhuitif^ and eight 
his own hand loading and diacharg- thousand cavalry, admirably equip] >ed 
ing a field-piece among them. By the and disciplined, with a train of a hun- 
force, however, of courago and per- dred and fifty intces of cannon of brass, 
severance ho at length succeeded in and one hundred and twenty ii-on guns, 
all his designs, and under the title entirely under the direction of oflicers 
of guardian to the infant son of his of his own country, and disposed equal- 
elder legitimate brother, in effect ly to second tho hostile views of the 
obtained the command of the whole Maliratta confederacy, or forward those 
possessions of the Holfeiar family, of Napoleon for ’tho subversion of the 
For some time he was engaged in hos- British power in tho East. For the 
tilities with Scindiah ; but no sooner maintenance of this subsidiaiy force he 
was his powar fully established than had obtained a grant of a rich and ex- 
thosc two formidable chieftains united tensive territory, yielding £1,700,000 
their forces ugainst the Peisjiwi^, the a-year of revenue, extending from the 
acknowledged head of the confederacy, banks of the Jumna towards those of 
The combiq'^d armies encountered those the Indus, through the Punjaub, and 
of their nominal superior in tho neigh- comprising Agra, Belhi, and a large por- 
bourhood oypQt^vah. Scindiah's forces tion of the Doab, or alluvial plain b<i- 
commeneed the action, and his troops tween the Jumna and the Ganges. It 
at first met' with a repulse ; while was not the least, imi)oi*taut circum- 
Holkar, with his cavihi 7 dismounted, siance in this military establishment, 
watched the conflict from the heights that it gave M. Perron the entire com- 
iu the rear. Instantly mountiii^^his maud of tho pei'son of the unfortunate 
horse, the brave chief bade all who Shah Aulum, the degraded heir of the 
did not intend to conquer or die to re- Mogul empire of Delhi ; and proTnised 
turn to their wives and children ; for at no distant period to put the French 
himself, he was resolved not to survive Emperor in i)ossessiou of the rights of 
defeat. Bearing down with his f-quad- tho house of Timour over the whole 
rons, yet fresh, on the wearied foe, Indian peninsula. 

Holkar soon restored the combat, and 44. The Poishwa was not insensible 
finally routed the Peishwa’s troops of the need in which he stood of Brit- 
with great slaughter. The unhappy ish protection, to maintain his prccurl- 
monarch was obliged to fly fix)m his ous authority over the unruly Mahrat- 
capital, which w'as soon occupied by ta chiefs ; but di'oad of the hostility 
his enemies, and the august head of of Scindiah and Holkar, joined to a 
the Mahrattas appeared a& a sui)pliant secret jealousy of the rising power of 
in the British territories, the aspiring forcigiiei’S, had hitherto 

43. Lord Wellesley justly deemed prevented him from closing with tho 
this Or favourable opportunity to es- sjdvances made to him by the governor- 
tablish a prf>per balance of power general. Nay, ho had even declined 
among the Mahmtta states, and erect to accept the share of tho spoils of 
a baiTier between their tfiost entci-pris- Mysore, which, in order to conciliate 
ing chiefs and the British dependencies, his cabinet, had, notwithstanding their 
It had long been a leading object of dubious condtict in tho war with Ti]> 
English policy to prevent the establish- j)oo, been offered by the British gov- 
ijnent of any considerable power in erament. The decisive overthrow rc^* 
India with whom tlie French might ceived from ^Scindiah and Holkar, how- 
form dangerous connections ; and al- ejer, and the desperate state of his al- 
ready a sort of military state had risen f£rs in consequence of their invaHi(m, 
up, of the most formidable character, rfhfely overcame tlxeso scruples ; and, 
under French officers, and under Scin^4n the morning of the (hiy on which 
diah*e protection, on the hanks of the he evacuated his^ capital, th^ fugitive 
Jumna. I*enpn, a P’ltmch officer in monarch eagerly solicited the aid of a 
the service of that chieftain, had or- British subsidiary force to enable him 
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to make h'^ against liis rebellious *Holkar had left Poonali some time bc- 
feudatoriosA He was cordially re- fore, with the bulk of his army, and 
ccived, therefore, by the British autho- the garrison which he had left in that 
rities ; and having escaped out of his capital abandoned it on the approach 
dominions, he embarled on board a of the British forces. Colonel Wclles- 
British vessel, and landed safely at ley, therefore, deemed it unnecessaiy 
Bombay, The result of these disas- to wait the tody movements of tho 
trous circumstances was tho conclusion infantry; and aware of tho impoitaiice 
of the treaty of Bassein between the of gaining possession of the capital be- 
Company and the Peishwa, in virtue fore Scindiah could assemble forces for 
of which a dose alliance oliensivo mid its relief, oiHhc threats of burning it, 
defensive was contracted by the two which they had uttered, could be exe- 
liowers, and the latter agreed to receive cute<l, put himself at the head of the 
a subsidiary force, to be maintained at cavalry, and, advancing by forced 
his expense, of six thousand men. marchcjs, reached Poonah on the 19th 
45. This crisis was rightly consider- April^iaiai entered tho city amidst the 
ed by Lord Wellesley to require the acclamations of the inhabitants, whom, 
immediate application of tho most by an extraordihary eifojt, he had 
vigorous measures. In contemplation saved from the vengeance of tho ro- 
of its ari'ival, he had ajready ccdlected tiring enemy. In the^ ir ( w -two hours 
a body of twenty thousjind men under immediately jirecedingiTroTiad march- 
Gencral Stuart, at liuiTyliurr, a town cd at the head of his horsift above sixty 
of the Madras presidency, near the Mah- miles^ — an instance of sustained effort, 
ratta frontier ; while General, after- under the burning sun of India, which 
wards Loni) Lake, received the com- lias bever been exceeded in history, 
maud of the principal force, called the 40. Tho eftccts of this vigorous step 
Army of Bengal, which was stationed were soon apparent. The Peishwa, 
in Oude. The Madras anny, however, x'elieved from his compulsoiy exile in 
was afterwiirds divided into two parts, Bombay, returned to his dominions, 
and the command of the advanced and was reseated with much pomp, in 
guard, consisting of ten thousand Eu- presence of tho British anny, on tlie 
ropeaii and sepoy troops, with two mmnudj or hereditary throne of the 
thousand of the Mysore home, was in- Mahrattas. His principal feudatories 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley, whose renewed their allegiance to him, and 
admirable dispositions during the war even in some instances joined their 
with Doondiah had both won for him troops to the British forces ; and it 
the confidence of tho troops and con- was for a short time hoped that this 
ciliated the goodwill of the native great strokef^of securing that monarch 
powei-s. With this force, that enter- to the British interest, by the strong 
prising officer broke up from Hurry- bond of experienced necessity, would 
hurron the 9th March, and, after cros|- be accomplished without the effusion 
iiig tho Toombudra river, entered the of blood. It ere long Appeared, how- 
Mahratta territory. He was every- ever, that these hopes were falhtcious. 
where received by the people as a de- The jealousies and animosities of the 
liverer. The peasants, won by tho Mahratta chiefs had been subdued by 
strict discipline of his troops, and the the approach of common danger; and 
regular payment for provisions in the, it speedily bectime manifest, from the 
former campaign, flocked in crowds gres^j: accumulation of forces whic^ 
with supplies, as they afterwards diet assembled on the frontiers of the 
in France, to the camp; while *iie Nizam’s teiTitoiies, that hostilities on 
whole inhabitants, worn out with me a very extended scale were in contem- 
incessant oppression of the Mat^K^a plation. Lord Wellesley's preparations 
sway, welcomed, with loud shouts, th^-'were immediate, and proportioned to 
troops Who were t(^ introduce in its the greatness of the danger. General 
room tho steadiness of BA^tish rule Lake assumed the coipmand of the 
and the efficiency of British protection, principal army, twenty-five thousand 
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strong, which had assembled in Oudef i 
■while Colonel Wellesley, now promot- 
ed to the rank of general, drew near to 
the threatening mass of forces which 
was collected on the Nizam’s frontier. 
A long negotiation ensued, conducted 
by Colonel Collins, the British resi- 
dentF at the court of Scindiah — the 
professed aim of which was to smooth 
away the subjects of jealousy which 
had arisen between the «jWo powers; 
its real object to gain time for Scin- 
diah, till the preparations of the Rajah 
of Berar wer| completed, and his qp- 
proach had enabled the combined 
forces to take the held. ^ ^ 

47. At length, in the end of May, 
Scindiah being much pressed to give 
an explanation of his annaments, or 
direct the wi^dra'wal of his troops, 
broke up tTSS cunforeiice by declaring, 
** After my^interview with the Rajah 
of Berar, you sliaK be informed 
whether we will have peace or war.” 
It was evident to the persona who^oon- 
ducted this negotiation, that the 8\ic- 
cess of the Mahrattii confederacy wdth 
Hyder in 1780, which hadhrough*^ the 
Madras presidency to the brink of ruin, 
had inspired the chiefs of that nation 
•with a most extravagant opinion of 
their own importance ; that they were 
wholly unaware of the vast intermedi- 
ate progress which the British power 
had m^e; and deemed that the re- 
newal of hostilities on their part would 
be immediately followed by the siege 
of Madray and expulsion! of the Eng- 
lish from India. Perceiving this, anti 
being convinced that a rupture was in- 
evitable, Lord Wellesley committed 
full diplomatic powers to his generals 
in the field ; and General Wellesley de- 
manded in peremptory •terms, an ex- 
planation of Scindiah's intentions, and 
removal of his forces from the Nizam’s 
frontier to a less threatening station. 
The rajah, in his turn, insisted ppon 
fhe withdrawal of the British forces, 
to which General Wellesley at once 
agreed; but when the time for carry- 
ing the mutual retreat into effect ai’- 
rived, the Mahrattas showed no dispo-* 
sition to move, and the British govern- 
ment received information that the 
combined chiefs had resolved not to 


retire from th8ir threatenijf g position.* 
Upon this, the resident fitted Scin- 
diah’s court, and war brjgan both on 
the Oude frontier under Lord Lake, 
and that of thd Nizam under General 
Wellesley. 

48. General, afterwards Lord Lake, 
was bom in 1744, of an ancient and 
respectable family, which boasted of a 
descent from Launcclot of the Lake, 
one of the chevaliers of the Round 
Tabic. At the age of fourtce!. he en- 
tered the army, and serv^cd with dis- 
tinction both in the American and 
Flemish wars. In 179S he w as ao lively 
engaged in the contest with the .cish 
rebels: he took part in the decisive 
battle of Vinegar Hill, and though 
worsted at Castlebar by the French 
troops, who subsequently landed, he 
had his revenge at Ballynamuck, 
wdiere he made prisoners a large body 
of the invaders. In 1800 ho received 
the appf>intinent of Commandcr-in- 
chief of the Brit,ish forces in India, It 
was there that his real career began : 
and his achievements in Eastern war- 
fare far exceeded anything recsorded of 
his ancestor of the Lake, or of Arthur’s 
knights in European story. Bis first 

^ The substance of this uuj^ortaut negotia- 
tion was thus pitlnly snnmc'i u]> by the 
Duke of WcUfngton, m a letter to Sciiidiah. 
at this period: — “The British govemiuent 
did nottlircatcu to commit hostilities against 
yo’i, but you thrcMtenud to commence fiosti- 
iities ri^iimst tV.cm :uid their allies; and 
when ctdled upon to cx}ilaiu your Intentions, 
you dcclfii-ed that it w’as doubtful whethor 
then* would be jiuacc or war, and, in coufor- 
nntj w’tli vuv.r thmits and <loclared doubts, 
you asscinldcd a largo army in a station 
^ntiguous to the Nisam frontier. On this 
{found 1 called upon you to withdmw j^our 
array to its usual stations, if your pacific 
declarations were sincere; but, instead of 
complying with this reawnable requisition, 
you have projioscd that I should withdraw 
the troops which arc intended to defend tho 
territories of the allies against your designs ; 
and that you and the Kojah or Berar should 
be suffered to remain with your troops as- 
sembled. in readiness to take advantage of 
their absence. This proposition is unreason- 
aUe and inadmissible, and you must stand 
toaho consequences of tho measures which 
I £u j myself obliged to adopt to repel your 
aJSiNigsions. I offered you peace upon terms 

equality, and honoumble to all parties ; 
you have chosen war, and are responsible for 
all the cons'equencoe.” — (rGNBRAL Wem^es- 
t.BT to Scindiah, «th Aug. 1803— TKdi. D«- 
paidiMt ill. 277. 
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i'iiiic, on takiig tlio com^iand, was to 
improve thdkfliciency of the native 
avalrj^; and wach was the docility and 
cmiilaiion of those limve troops, that 
the desultory habits to 'Ivhich they had 
been accustomed, under their native 
chiefs, were speedily excliangcd for the 
precision and regularity of European 
discipline. It ^Vlls in this previous 
I'reparatioiJ that the foundation was 
laid for all his subswiucnt successes. It 
supplied the deficiency which had 
L;l.<erio been so ijuiiifullj’’ experienced 
by iIk- Rritish, in the campaigns of 
.TUi ‘Stan, in combating the Eastern 
i »‘"e; *13 id by tmgi’idtiiig the steadi- 
i and obedience of Eui*opc on the 
fire and celeriiy of, Asia, reared up a 
body of cavalry siipei’ior io any that 
had yet followed tlie British stand- 
prde in the East, and ]>erha]is equal to 
any iu the worhl, in vigour and warlike 
p, OWC8S. In a word, iiMbt? accomplish- 
ed iu India what Napoleon projected 
iii Egypt, when he said tliat* if he 
could unite the French infantry to the 
Mameluke 1'oi‘so, he uould conquer 
the Vvorld. 

<9. Lord Lake was one of the grca+ 
cst ea\ahy oflicers that Europe has 
] hieefl. He had the vigour 
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and none more frequently, by a quick 
decision and fearless advance, convert- 
ed threatening danger into ultimate 
triumph. In rapidity of movement, 
determination of conduct, hardihood 
in difficulty, and endurance of fatigue, 
ho never was surpassed. Alexander, 
at the head of his phalanx, did not 
throw himself with more intrepidity 
into the midst of the enemy's columns: 
Murat did noJ head a charge of cavalry 
with more chivalrous valour: Jugur- 
tha, with his Numidian horse, did not 
cxciel him in the lupidity^with which 
he followed up the pursuit of a beaten 
foe. .At the head of a chosen band of 
light armed British and native dra- 
goons, he fairly ran ‘down ffelkar and 
the Mahratta horse on tlieir own ter- 
ritory. He did not, lilwa^j^jgptier gene- 
rals, alike in ancient and modem times, 
mal e the discipline of European foot 
withstand thdassaiilts of Asiatic horse; 
he combated Asia with her own wea- 
l)ons, ind defeated her with the sword 
and the Ianc(», on her own waterless 
})l:uu.s. Generous, affable, considerate 
in prh ate, he was alike beloved by his 
officers and adored by his men; and 
nothing lait his sudden death in Feb- 
ruary 1808, before the Peninsular con- 


mir’ni. Icmpt i'ament which test began, prevented him from leaving 

is ou^ ' '1 to {. at achievement, and a name immortal in European, as he 
no one mo. thoroughly uiiderslood had already done in Asiatic annals, 
the art o^ st- 'tegj^— that rc- 60. The campaign which followed, 

linquj&hing leaser objects, and stnUrig though it lasted only five months, 
with an /cnvhelming force at the de- was one of the most brilliant in the 
chi' ,»oint8. But his boldni ss some- British annalS, and conducted our 
times savoured of rashness; bi" nuu*- Eastern empire, by an uninten-upted 
vcllous successes caused him to under- series of victories, to the proud pre- 
rate his enemy ; his constant triumphs l^cminence which it has ever since nmiii- 
made him think his troops equal to tuined. The iustmetions ’to General 
anything. By neglecting the sugges- Lake, dictated bv that clear iierception 
tions of pnideiice, and overlooking the of the vital jioint of atiJack which, as 
necessity of combination, he sometimes much as his admirable foresight, cha- 
ran unnecessary risks, and brought the racterised all Marquis Wellesley’s com- 
British empire in the East into serious binations, were to concentrate all his 
danger. His imprudent advance of* efforts,, in the fii'st instance, for the 
Monson's division, and attack of Bhurt- destruction of M. Perron's formidable 
pore with inadequate meads, are ex-| force on the banks of the Jumna; next 
amples of this tendency. But if his to get possession of Delhi and Agra, 
ardent spirit, sanguine disposition, ajtl With the person of Shah Aulum, the 
unbounded confidence in his followers, Mogul emperor; and finally, to fonn 
sometimes led himself and his troops alliances with the Rajpoots and other 
into peril, no general was more feli- native* powers beyond the Jumna, so 
citoufl in extricating himself from it; as to exclude Scindiah from the iioi-th- 
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oni parts of India. General Wellesley the caiupaigii, it was speedily snccecd- 
was directed to move against the com- ed by other successes 
bined forces of Scindiah and the Rajah portant. Advancing rti^ndly towar<ls 
of lierar, on the Nizam’s frontier, and Delhi, GeneraJ Lake was met by Gene- 
distract their attention by vigorous ral Perron, who entered into a se- 
opei'ations, while dticisivo blows were par^ negotiation, and soon passed 
str^Lck by General Lake at the centre thrmigh the British camp on his way 
of their power. Subsidiary operations to embark for France, with the large 
at the same time were to be conducted fortune w^hich he had made in the 
by Colonel Campbell against the pro- Mahratta service. But he was suc- 
vince of Cuttack, and tBo city of Jug- ceeded in the command of tin; French 
gi'niaut, with the view of adding that subsidiaiy force by M. Louis, who, in- 
iirijMjrtant district, the link between stead of showing any disposition to 
the BongsiDaiid Madras pi-ovincesf to come to an accommodation, advanced 
the Bntish dominions. in great force, and with a most formid- 

61. Geneml Lake’s army aommenced able train of artillery. The British ar- 
its march from the ceded pnjvinces of my, after a fatiguing march of eighteen 
Cawnporf on the 7th August, au<l on miles, on the 11th «*f September found 
tho 2Sih, as he drew near to Perron’s tho enemy, twenty thousand strong, 
force, hc^jg^'j'cd a letter from that including sixteen thousand disciplined 
ofheer, proposing to enter into an ar- in tho Europt^an method, with a htin- 
raiigcmeiitj’ by which he himself and dred pieces of cannon, posted <-ui a 
the tix)ops under his codimaiid might strong ridge which covered tho ap- 
remain neutral in the contest which pn)achKS to the city of Demii. The 
was approaching; but the terms j>ro- troops '\vhich General Lake had at his 
posed were deemed inadmissible, and immediate disi)Osal, as tho whole of 
the flag of truce returned without ef- the army had nob come up, did not ex- 
focting any arrangement. On tho day cerd five thousand men ; but with this 
following, the English camo up with handful of heroes ho did not hesitate 
tho whole of Perron’s force, drawn u^) instantly to advance to tho attack, 
in a strong position, covering the im- IVlien the men came within range, 
portant fort of Allighur. They were they were received by a tremendous 
immediately attacked by tho British fire, first of round and chain shot, and 
army witli tho gi-eatest vigour, and afterwards of grape and musketry, 
after a - short rosi8tanc(^ put to flight. Advancing, however, without flinch- 
The fortress of Allighur was next ing, through the dreadful storm, tho 
besieged ; and, as the extraordinary British waited till the order was given, 
strength of its fortifications, annod at the distance of a hundred yards, to 
witli one hundred and eighty guns, fire; and then, after pouring in a close 
rendered operations in form a very and well-directed volley, rushed for- 
tedious undertaking, General Lake,^ ward with the bayonet, and in a few 
after a few &aya* cannonading, resolved minutes drove the enemy from their 
to hazard the perilous attempt of an guns and from the field in the utmost 
escalade. Thfe ditch,*" to use his own confusion. Sixty-eight pieces of heavy 
expression, was largo enough to float a artillery, thirty-seven tumbrils, and 
seventy-four, and the garrison, four eleven standards were taken; but such 
thousand strong, both disciplined and was the severity of tho fire to which 
resolute; but all these diffieultvjs were they were exposed during their rapid 
overcome by the determined gallantly advance, ^hat in that short time four 
of the storming party, headed by the khundred of the British army were 
76th regiment, led by Colonel Monson. billed and wounded, and it was to the 
After a bloody struggle, an houi: i^Sfeady intrepidity of the 7Cth regiment 
duration, the gates were blown op^f that General Lake mainly ascribed the 
and the British colours hoisted on the glorious rosul^of the .battle.* 

fortress, ^ * Tho following pasaige in Lord Ltike’s 

52. Brilliant as was tlxis opening of private despatch to Lord WcUosley on this 
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S3. The iiimcdiato consoquenco of 
i-liiii victory vVis the capture of Delhi, 
ilte ancic‘nt capital of lliiidostan, and 
HOcit of the Mogul emperors, which was 
taken possession of wittfout resistance 
on the following day, and the libem- 
tion of the Emperor Shah Aulum n*om 
the degrading servitude in which he 
had long been retained by the Mah- 
ratta and French autJioritit's. The 
linglish generLil was received by the 
descendant of Timour, seated on his 
thrf>ne with groat pomp, in* presence 
of all the dignitaries of the eiopiie. 
Experience in the end proved that he 
binl made a most beneficial change for 
his own interest; for if the original 
Tartar conquer^?!’ wr>uld have had much 

occa‘!ion, contains a remark of permanent 
interest, more especially in anticipation of 
the future propfroflft of events in the Iiuliaii 
numn&ula: — “ I cannot atoid Sixying, iii the 
most confidential manner, that, bt tlu cctut 
ttf a foroAjii foa couii.Kj into this country, iriUi- 
oiit a vary yr^at add iiion of force in Europeam, 
thcconsoiuienccswillhe fatal; as therb ought 
always to be at least one Enropaan battahon 
to four native ones: this I think nocessaiy. 

J have scon a groat deal of these people lately, 

.. id am quite (louvmcocl that, 'irithout Kinys 
irooyH, very UttU' m to he cryccted.; in short, 
the infantry of this army, as well sw cavalry, 
should bo remodelled. ’ — ConJldeuiUd J)('S' 
pntc/i, Scj)t. l‘J, 1803— ira. Dcup, in. 312, 
'I’his wise advice has been since entirely 
tlirown away; because the English govern- 
ment have not since vontui'ed, in the face of 
ixijnilar clamour for reduction and rctrciieh- 
Tiieiit, to keep lip the British troops in India 
at their former level, far less to augment tlicm 
to double their amount, as they should have 
been, to preserve the proper balaiicc between 
the European and native forces. It w;\s im- 
mediately after the liattlc of .‘\usterlitz that 
Napoleon, gifted with the sagacity which 
amounts to i>rescicncc, formed his designs 
for the fortifications of Paris ; and it was 
immediately after the battle of Delhi that 
Lord Jjako imiiresaod upon govonimeut the 
necessity of a great augmcutatioii in tho 
European forces in India, The future to tho 
one has passed ; and Napoleon, as wc sluvU 
j in tho sequel, fell, bocauao dread of offend- 
tho Parisian populace prevented him 
fi om carrying into execution what ho felt to 
be essential to the salvation of their iudo- 

S endciice. The future to us is still to come, 
aoiigh the prospect is enveloiiea in cloudy 
and sinister onions may already be discern- 
ed in tho heavens ; but posterity will Ikj abjo ' 
to judge whether tho British empire is 
an exception to the rule, and stability is to 
be given to our iiovvcr by concessions to po- 
pular and ignorant clamour, which have 
roved fatal to the greatest of tliose who 
avo preceded us. 


to regi’et in tlie dftprJvation of ro.\l 
power with which the change in hia 
circuinshinccH way nttendctJ, his 
feehled auccossor found much to envy 
in the perfect aecuiity and unbounded 
luxuiy which he enjoyed under the 
liberal jiroteciion of hia generous, al- 
lies. The British power derived great 
moral inllucnce and considemtiou from 
this auspicious alliance ; and the name 
of the Kiiipo^or of Delhi proved of 
more seiwice in the end than ever his 
arms could have been. But an event 
of more inmiediate imporOanc(} to tho 
success of the campaign soon after oc- 
curred. A Tjouis, and five other chiefs 
of the Fretieh subsidiary force, dtispair- 
ing of their cause, delivered tbiemselvea 
up to the British, and were marched 
off to Calcutta; while rider of 

tho troops under their orders, in a great 
degr^.ic destitute of leadci^, retired, 
though in go(fd oi*ner, towards Agra. 

.54. I’hither they were speedily fol- 
lowed ^y General Lake with tho Brit- 
ish ui'iny; and, on the 10th October, 
a general attack was made on their 
strong iJositioTis, intersect(,‘d by ra- 
vines, covering the city from the soiitli. 
The gallant sepoy trof»pH, emulating 
the conduct of their Europe.*n brethren 
in arms, under the guidance of Lieut.- 
Coloncl Gerard, the adjutant-general 
of the army, drove tho enemy in tho 
finest style 'from the mgged grouiiil 
which they occupied, and, pursuing 
their advantages hotly, ascended the 
glacis, and gaiiied poss(^ssion of the 
outworks, though not without sustain- 
ing a heavy loss. Two days afterwards, 
^wo thousand five hundred of the tnie- 
my came over and entered 'tli# British 
service; and the breaching batteric.3 
having been coiiiploted, *and the fire 
oi>encd with gi*eat clFect on the ram- 
parts, the garrison, six thousand strong, 
soon after surrendered at discretion. 
By thiS'idecisive blow, the Inst strong- 
hold and great arsenal of the enemy 
rfell into our hands. The stores cap- 
Itured were immense: one hundred 
and sixty pieces of brass and iron 
^itnon were taken, with all their 
eciuipments and ammunition; while 
the discipline observed liy the troops 
in the midst of their triumphs was so 
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extraordinary, and afforded such a con- 
trast to the license and devastation 
usually attendant on military success 
in Hindostan, that it contributed, even 
more than their astonishing victories, 

the belief that they were, and the 
wiiih that they should continue to be, 
invincible.* 

65. This early and unparalleled 
•series of successes seijured the sub- 
mission or alliance of all the native 
potentates in the north of Hindostan ; 
•Sind a treaty of alliance was concluded 
with the HfJijah of Bhurtpore, and an- 
other with Runjeet Sing, the Rajali of 
Lahore, the strength of xihese mili- 
tary power was afterwards so seriously 
experieiljed in the Punjaub; in conse- 
quence of which fifteen hundred of the 
latter’s l^gg^'oincd the British camp. 
Meanwhile, however, Scindiah moved 
•* • 

* “All the iuhabitaxfis of tCiis place (DelhiX 
who for a time lied, perceivingtbat no ravages 
had been committed by the tnxips, returned 
to their Imbitations last night 1 am mformed 
from all quarters that the inhabitants beheld 
with astonishment this proof of the discipline 
and good conduct oftho anny, and declare that 
hitherto it has been unknown in Hindostan, 
that a victorious anny should pass through a 
country, without destroying by fire, and com- 
mitting every excess the most injurious to the 
inhabitfints; but on the contiary, from the 
regularity observed by us, our approach is a 
blessing, instead ofbringing with it, astheyat 
first feared, all the horrors of war, attended by 
rapine and murder; that their cattle rerqain 
in tlie fields without being molested, and the 
inhabitants in their houses receive every pro- 
tection."— 1.ord bAKL to Lord Wklllsley, 
October 2, 1803— IKeH. iii. 42G, 427. 

On this occasion, also, liOrd Lake reiterates 
his observation of the indispensable ncccs- 
Bity of having a largo pmiiortion of British 
troops to achieve success in India. “ The 
Bejfoys,” savphe, “have behaved oxceffavelj? 
well ; but from my observations on this day, 
as well as every other, it is impossible to do 
great things ix^ a gallant and quick style with- 
out Europeans; therefore, if they do not in 
England think it necessary to send British 
troops in the proportion of om to three aepoy 
tepimeiitgi which is, in fact, as one to six in 
actual numbers, from the superior strength 
of the native battalions, will Btmndagood 
ehance of loiing thgir poMeesioni in Indian if a 
French force once get a footing in India, You. 
may perceive, fiom the loss of European ofJ 
ficoTB in sepoy regiments, how nccessaiy iji 
is for them to expose themselves; in 
everything has been done by the exalMe 
and exertions of the ofiicers, without which 
we had been where we are. Loud Imkk 

to TjORd Wblleblkv, October Id, 1803— ITtfW. 
jDegp, iiL m. 


up fourteen iSattalions of Mb best regu- 
lar infantry from the De/ban by forced 
marches into the northern provinces ; 
and these troops, having joined some 
regiments whibh had escaped from the 
wreojk of Delhi and Agra, and received 
an Snple supply of artillery, formed a 
formidable force, which it was of the 
last importance to destroy before ita 
numbers were still further augment- 
ed by additions from other quarters. 
Leaving behind him, therefore, his 
artillery, and the greater part of his 
infantry, General Lake set out with 
the cavalry and light infantry, by 
forced marches, in pui*suit of the ene- 
my. After several fatiguing days* 
journey, he reachaffl th^.spot they had 
quitted the day before, and received 
intelligence that they were not more 
than forty miles from the British 
camp. Setting out at midnight, he 
accomplished that distance at the head 
of his cavalry, in the next twenty-four 
hours,* and about noon, on the 1st Nov- 
ember, came up with the enemy, six- 
teen thousand strong, with seventy 
pieces of cannon, advantageously post- 
ed with their right upon a rivulet, 
which required to be crossed before 
their position was reached, and their 
left resting on the village of Laswabee. 
The dust, which obscured all the ground 
in advance of the enemy as soon as the 
livulet was crossed, prevented the Eng- 
lish general from seeing the extent of 
the formidable array of guns which 
protected their front ; and in his anx- 
iety to cut off their retreat to the 
neighbouring hills, he resolved upon 
an immediate assault with the cavdry 
alone, before, any part of the infantry 
had come up. The attack was made, 
and at first with brilliant success. 
Wearied as they were, the British and 
native cavalry forced the enemy’s line 
at several points, penetrated into the 
village, and even carried a part of the 
artillery : but being unsupported by 
infantry *and cannon, these gallant 
horsemen could make no reply to the 
►i^vere fire of artillery and musketry 
with which they were assailed; tho 
taken guns could not be withdrawn 
for want of laullocks, and, after sus- 
taining a severe loss, they were obliged 
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to evacuate teke ground they had gain- 
ed, and retii’e<Vo a short distance from 
the field. 

66. l^ucouraged by th^s success, but 
yet fearful of the onset of the British 
infantry when it came up, the eiwmy 
sent to say, that if certain terms were 
allowed them, they would deliver up 
their guns. General Lake, being 
doubtful of the issue of a second at- 
tack, acceded to the proposal, and gave 
them an hour to carry it into eflcct ; 
W'hich, however, they took no steps to 
do. During this interval he formed 
his little army, consisting of the 76th 
regiment and seven weak battalions of 
sepoys, with a few galloper guns, and 
three regiments of -British and five of 
native cavalry — in all, four thousand 
infantry and three thousand five 'hun- 
dred horse — into two columns, and 
when tho time allowed had expired, 
moved on to the attack. The 76th 
regiment headed the array, and was 
directed to move against the eilemy’s 
left fiank, and assaidt the village of 
Laswaree; the second column of in- 
fantry and all the cavalry were to sup- 
port the onset of tho first, and take 
advantage of any confusion which 
might appear in tho enemy’s line. 
With an undaunted step, the 76th, 
with General Lake and all his staff at 
their head, advanced against the ter- 
rible lino of cannon which was planted 
along the enemy’s front : so admirable 
was their steadiness that a staff officer 
observed at the moment, db they ap- 
proached the fire, that an arrow dis- 
charged at one end of tho line would 
go through half the feathers of the 
regiment.* No sooner, however, were 
they arrived within range of canister- 
shot than they were received by so 
tremendous a fire, that in a few min- 
utes a third of their number were 
struck down; and at this awful mo- 
ment a large body of tho enemy’s 
horse bore down to the charge. Rapid- 
ly, however, the men closed to the 

I received this striting anecdote ftx>in 
tho adjutant-general of the army, Lieutena'^t- 
colouol Gorard, to whom the words in the 
text were addressod by Major Lake, the gal- 
lant son of the commondcr-ifi-chief. 

t “The action of yesterday has con- 
vinced mo how im 2 > 0 Mib£e U it to do anything 


centre. A close and well-directed 
volley from this heroic regiment re- 
pulsed the attack ; but as they retired 
only to a little distance, and still pre- 
served a menacing attitude on tho 
flank of tho advancing column, Gene- 
ral Lake ordered them to he charged 
by the British cavalry. 

67. This momentous duty was instant- 
ly and ably performed by the 29th re- 
giment of Eiig'lish dragoons, who by a 
brilliant charge overthrewthe Mahratta 
horse, and, by clearing the flank of the 
column of infantry^, enahh^d the suc- 
cessive regiments, as they came up, 
to dcx)lcy. The whole now moved for- 
ward at a rapid pace against the ene- 
my’s batteries, and, su&tainin^ without 
flinching the continued and terrific firo 
of his artillery, at leng^^^jT^a sudden 
rush, made themselves maslers of the 
guns. Even thep^ the left!’ wing did 
not fly, but cdmmbnced, in admirable 
order, a regular retreat; which, how- 
ever, ^as ultimately changed into a 
rout by the repeated and impetuous 
charges of the British and native 
horse, under Colonel Vandeleur. So 
obstinate was the resistance, so com- 
plete tho victory, that of seventeen 
regular battalions who had engaged in 
the battle, the whole, with tho excep- 
tion of two thousand prisoners, were 
either killed or wounded; all the guns 
— seventy in number — forty;four col- 
ours, and the whole ammunition and 
baggage taken. By this decisive over- 
throw, not only was the power of Scin- 
diah in the northcni provinces com- 
pletely broken, hut the French influ- 
,ence and authority on the banks of jthe 
Jumna, which had sudden^ grown up 
to BO formidable a height, finally de- 
stroyed. But the success was dearly 
bought by the British army: above 
eight hundred of that band of heroes 
had fallen, or were wounded in the 
fight; the battle "was the most severe 
that had yet been fought in India; 
Lord Lake avowed, t in his secret des- 

fcitJtout British troops; and of them there 
‘‘ought to he a veiy gi'eat proportion. The 
ratums of ycsteixiay will, I fear, prove tho 
necessity of what I say too fliUy.”— Seo 
Loan Lake to Low) welleslev. Secret 
Bupatcht 2d November, 1803— fTelL Btm, 
iiL 446. 
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patches to the governor-goneral, that, Hyderabad ;* but Gencml Wellesley, 
if the enemy’s sepoys had had an ade- by marching eastward arfng the banks 
<iuat 0 appointment of French oflicers, of the Godavery, ellbctirally frustrated 
the result would have been extremely his design, an^, at the satne time, co- 
d(mbbful, and that the victory was vered the advance of two important 
owing entirely to the incomparable convoys which w ore coming up to his 
valour of the native English troops. army. Jalna, an important fort on 
iJs. Successes of a subordinate kind, the frontier of the Mahratta tcrritoiy, 
but nevertheless material to the issue was soon after carried by Colonel 
of the campaign, at the same time took Stevenson by assault ; and, a few 
place in the eastern profinccs. In the days after, he surprised a considerable 
beginning of September, a Pritish force detachment of the enemy by a noctur- 
iiiider Colonel liarcourt broke up from nal attack, and routed tliem with very 
the BengidCrontier, invaded the t!nt- heavy loss; while, on the side of Bom- 
tack, and a short time after reached bay, the fortress of Baroach was car- 
thc far - famed city *of J^iggcmaut. ried by storm by Colonel Woodington. 
Heavy rains for some weeks after- But more decisive events were ai>- 
wards piovcnted further operations ; proaching. The coi*fedt«;.itc chieftains, 
hut in the end of the month they who liitherto had merely hovered 
again and occuiucd without round the British troops with clouds 

resistance the town of Cuttack, and of horso followed by a few thousand 
some dayt. afterwards stormed the irregular foot, were now joined by the 
citadel ; and this rich afid highly im- flower of their forces ; sixteen battal- 
portant province — a link lying on the ions of Sciudiah’s regular infantry, 
^ca-coast between the presidenfies of and ah immense train of artillery, 
Bengal and Madras — ^was permanently under French officers, entered their 
added to the British dominions. camp, and they exhibited an imposing 

69. While this splendid succession of array of fifty thousand men, of whom 
^ victories was establishing the Bidtish thirty thousand were admirable horse, 
* l)ower in the north of India, triumphs with a hundred pieces of cannon, 
of an equally brilliant kind signalised 60. This formidable concentration 
their efforts in the western provinces, of force demonstoted the necessity of 
Operations commenced in the Deccan combined oiierations by the British 
with the invasion of the temtories of generals ; and, with a view to these, a 
the Raja^i of Bcrar, by General Wol- conference took place between Gene- 
Icsley, at the head of one army, luid ral Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson, 
by Colonel Stevenson with anotlier, on the 21st September. It was then 
on the 8th August. Ofi the following agreed that a joint attack should be 
day Wellesley arrived at the town of made i)n the enemy, who were about 
Ahmednuggur, a strong fortress de- a day and a halfs journey off, and re- 
fended by lofty walls of masonry, J ported to be encamped at Bokerduii. 
supported by towers. Without hesi- j The two generals separated on the day 
taring an instant, be directed an escal- following, and advanced towards the 
ade, which was bravely executed, and concentrated point by different routes 
proved successful without any very — Colonel Stevenson by the western, 
serious loss. Batteries were imme- General Wellesley by the eastern road, 
diately erected against the citadel, having a range of hills between them, 
and with such effect that it suiyender- The motive for this separation, though 
od at discretion in two days — ^the it may b^ doubted whether it was a 

rison of fourteen hundred men being psufficient one for a division in the 
made prisoners. Scindiah and the neighbourhood of so great a force, was 
Rajah of Berar now advanced towards* the difficulty of getting forward the 
the invader, who soon after took yOef \mited army through the narrow de- 
session, without resistance, of the files by whichjDoth roads passed, and 
noble city of Aurungabad. Scindiah, the chance tljat, if the two divisions 
upon that, moved as if to threaten moved by one line, the enemy tvould 
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roiii*e by anc*ifcher, and thb opi^orbunity 
<jf striking aMecisivo blow be lost. In 
moving f(jrwor(l thus parallel to each 
other, the two cor]:)3 were not more 
than twelve miles asunder; but the 
iiiterveuing hills rendered any mutual 
supi)orfc impossible. In presence of 
an able and enterprising enemy, their 
I)()sition oficriid the same advantages 
which the division of the Austrian 
army by the lake of Garda presented 
to the blows of Napoleon, (AntCf 
Cha}). XX. § 103). Upon arriving with- 
in five miles of the. enemy, General 
Wellesley received intelligence that 
their Inu’se had retreated, and tliat 
the infanti-y alone I’emained, exposed 
to the cliarihct^f defeat if quickly as- 
sailed. As the chief strength of the 
Malimttas lay in tlieir cavalrj', the 
English general resolved upon an im- 
inotliatc attack, and despatched orders 
to Colonel Stevenson to co-ox>erate in 
the proposed enterprise. 

61. 'VVlieu he arrived, however, in 
sight of the enemy, he found their 
whole anny, infantry and cavalry, 
with an immense artillerj’^, dmwn up 
in a strong position, with tlie river 
Kaitna, which could be crossed only 
by a single forjd, flowing along their 
front. The sight was eno\igh to appal 
the stoutest heart: thirty thousand 
horse, in one magnificont mass, crowd- 
ed the right; a dense array of infan- 
try, powerfully supported by artilleiy, 
funned the centre and left ; the gmi- 
ners were beside their pieces, and a 
hundred pieces of cannon in front of 
the line, stood ready to vomit forth 
death upon the assaiLmts. Wellington 
paused for a moment, impressed but 
not daunted by the sight. His whole 
force, as Colonel Stevenson had not 
come ux>, did not exceed eight thou- 
sand men, of whom sixteen hundred 
were cavalry : the effective native 
British were not above fifteen hun- 
dred ; and he had only seventeen pieces 
of cannon. But, feeling at once that Ba 
I retreat in presence of so prodigious 
a force of cavalry was impossible, 
and that the most audacious course 
was, in siidi circumstai^ces, the most 
prudent, he ordered an immediate at- 
tack. ** Dux cautus et providens, 


Scipio, victus necessitatibus, temcra- 
rium capit consilium ut statim hosti 
obviam iret: et, quociuaque occuiToi ot 
loco, proelium consercrct, SScio,’ hi- 
quit, 'audax videri consilium: svd in 
rebus asperis et tenui spe, fortiasiina 
quicque consilia tutissima sunt : tyiiii, 
si in oecasionis momento cujus praitcr- 
volat opportunitas, cunctatus pa all u- 
lum fueris, nequidquam mox omis.'.ani 
qnoeras.' 

62. Wellington wisely determined 
to direct his attack against the Mah- 
ratVa loft, ns the infantry?^ which was 
there crowded together, presented less 
formidably obstacles than the immeuso 
mass of horse which glittered on the 
right. AVith this view, th^ British 
troops were moved off to th eir o wii rigl it ; 
the lateral movement kr^sfjijf^ji wered by 
the cavalry and the Mysore horse; and 
the whole crossed^ the Kaitna at the 
ford, and iinmeditltely formed in two 
lines, with the cavalry in reserve, on 
the enemy’s extreme left. The con- 
federates upon this altered theii* front, 
and, instead of remaining x^arallcl to 
the Kaitna, fonned a diagonal line 
across the plain from that river to the 
village of Assays. The guns were 
disposed along the whole front, and 
presented one immense battery, for- 
midable alike by its numbers and 
the weight of its metal. With the 
Iiickcts of the 85th tmd whole 74th 
in front on the right, and the 78th 
on the loft, the British lino marched 
swiftly forwaiM to the attack ; bul^ 
when they came within range, their 
guns were almost immediately dis- 
mounted by the superior fire of j the 
enemy’s artillery, Nothidg, howevei*, 
could airest the steady advance of the 

j j 

* “Scipio, a cautious and prudent goncml, 
overborne by necessity, adopted the bold 
counsel of ajiticipating the enemy, and as- 
sailing him wheresoever he could be reach- 
ed. ‘ I know,’ said ho. ‘ such a stop appctvrs 
audaoLOias, but in difficult circumstaneos and 
with little ho{>e, the boldest oounsels are the 
safest. If you hesitate and allow the momoiit 
of action to pass away, you will wait in vain 
for its recurrence. ’ Li vy. Tasso expressed 
^tho same idea in the weU-known lines 
us together at these gates out-fly, 

And skirmish bold, and bloody fight Degiu ; 

For when last need to desperation driveth. 

Who dareth most he wisest counsel giveth . ” 
Tasso, JerwaUm Delivered, vi. 0. 
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})ickets and 74tli regiment, who moved 
direct upon J^ssaye with the utmost 
intrepidity. But as they ai)proached 
the enemy, and got witliin reach of 
their grape-shot, the execution became 
so severe that frightful chasms were 
Booo made in their ranks, and a large 
body of Mahratta horse, which had 
got round the village unperceived, 
taking advantage of the openings thus 
made, dashed through' with feai-ful 
cflcct, and a forest of uplifted sabres 
was seen in the centre of the British 
line.* 

C3. All seemed lost; but at that 
critical moment Wcllingtcfi ♦■ordered 
up the British and native cavalry, 
under Coeonel Maxwell. On they came 
at the gallop : the gallant 19th dra- 
goons, their heroic leader, 

bore down upon the Mahratta horse, 
now disordered by success, with irre- 
sistible force, and dl'ove them off the 
field headlong into the J uah. Tl^ 7 4th 
and pickets, relieved from their assail- 
ants, now rallied with admirable dis- 
cipline ; and the second line coming 
up, a great part of the guns which had 
spread such havoc through the field 
were taken. Still, however, the enemy 
hold Assaye, with a large body of in- 
fantry ; and the cannon placed around 
it thundered on the attacking corps 
with terrific effect. But at that im- 
portant juncture Wellington, having 
taken the guns on his left, assailed it 
with the 78th and a regiment of native 
horse, with such resohitioii that that 
important post was at length carried 
by storm. In this desperate conflict, 

* the extrs ordinary loss sustained by the ^ 
74th on this occasion, was chiefly owing to 
the officer who lod tho pickets not having 
lollowed out Wellington’s histnictions, which 
v’ere to make the attack on. Assaye by a cir- 
cuitous sweep, which would have kept the 
men fin- the greater part of the way out of 
the reach of cannon-shot ; instead of which, 
ciuTied away by a heroic courage, he moved 
direct upon tho village, over a spade swept 
like a glacis by tho cannon of the enemy. 
"I lament/’ said Wellington, "the conso- 
quences of this mistake ; but I must acknow- 
ledge, it was nut possible for a man to lead 
a body into a hotter fire than he did tbe,« 
pickets on that day against Aasaye. Ohe 
company of the pickets alone, consisting of 
one officer and flay men, lost the officer and 
forty-four rank and file/’— W iclunoton’s 
Metii, 24th Sopt. 1803 ; GuiiwooD, i. 393, 403. 


JiRwt; AiITa. 

j Wellington, wlio led on tlitj gallant 78 tb 
I regiment in person, hadju horse shot 
under him. The enemy resisted to 
i the very last—^the aitillcrymen being 
bayoneted at their guns ; the infantry 
in many places lying in files on the 
ground, as they had stood in their 
mnks. During the retreat a large 
body of foot-soldiers collected together, 
and for a short time showed a deter- 
mined front ; but they were dispersed 
by a brilliant charge of Colonel Max- 
well with the unconquerable 19th, iu 
which that gallant ofiicer lost his life. 

64. Some of Schidiah’s gunners, 
when the flight was general, fell on 
the earth and feigned to be dead, to 
avoid the sabres of Ihejt.avali'y ; but 
no sooner had the horsemen passed 
then they started up, turned the guns 
about, and opened a destructive fire 
on the backs of the advancing enemy. 
Indignant at the fraud, the British sol- 
diers wheeled about, again stormed the 
batteries, and bayoneted the treacher- 
ous gunners at their pieces. At length 
the enemy fled on all sides, just as 
night set in, leaving in the hands of 
the British ninety-sevrm pieces of can- 
non, and almost all the ammunition 
^ and stores of the army. The Mahrattos 
had two thousand men slain on tho 
field, and six thousand wounded ; but 
the British loss was verysevere, and the 
victor found himself weakened by above 
fifteen hundred killed and wounded, 
embracing more than a third of the 
whole British force. “Never,” says 
Southey, “ was victory gained under so 
many disadvantages.t Superior arms 
and discipline have often provided 
against as great a numerical differ- 
ence, but it would be describing the 
least part of this day’s gloiy to say 
that the number of the enemy was as 
five to one ; they had disciplined troops 
in the field, under European officers, 
who more than doubled the British 

k- t ** Their'fito,” said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, " was so heavy, ' I much doubted at the , 
time whether 1 should be able to prevail on 
the troops to advance ; and oU agree that tho 
battle was the ficrcestthat hna ever been seen 
in India. Our troops behaved' admirably— 
the sepoys astonlhshod me.”— Wellwoton ta 
Major maloolu, Oct. 3, 1803; OOBWoor, 
t 487. 
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force; they had a hundi-ed pieces of 
cannon, whi<h were served with fear- 
ful skill, and which the British, with- 
out the aid of artillery, twice won 
with the bayonet.” * 

65. After this decisive overthrow, 
the confederates retired twelve miles 
from the field of battle, where they 
passed the night; but no sooner did 
they hear of the approach of Colonel 
Stcsvciison, who, with eight thousand 
men, was advancing against them, than 
they fled headlong down the Ghauts, 
and reached the bottom in great con- j 
fusion, without either cannon or ammu- * 
nition. These losses, however, were 
soon restored, and the exhausted state 
of both coi^^^f tl^e British army ren- 
dered any effective pui*suit of an enemy 
still so immensely superior in cavalry 
altogether impossible. Colonel Steven- 
son soon after reduced Assceghur, an 
imi>ortant fortress in the Rajah of 
Berar’s dominions; while Wellington, 
by a series of masterly mameuvres, 
defended the temtories of his allies, 
the Nizam and the Soubadar of the 
Deccan, and tlii’ew back the clouds of 
the Mahratta horse on their own terri- 
tories, After some weeks* marching 
and countermarching, Scindiah, dis- ’ 
giisted with a war in which no jjlunder 
was to be obtained, and of which the 
burden as well as dangers fell entirely 
on his own dominions, made proi>osals 
for peace. An annistice, on cei-tain 
terms, was agreed to by the British 
gcncml ; but the conditions not hav- 
ing being complied with by the Mah- 
ratta chi^Sf he resolved not to lose the 
opportunity which presented itself of 
determining their indecision, by strik-* 
ing a decisive blow against their united 
forces before they were thoroughly re- 
covered from their late defeat. Hav- 
ing effected a junction with Colonel 
Stevenson, the whole moved against the 
enemy ; and late on the evening of the 
28th, after a fatiguing march in a sul- 
try day, when the Mysore hftrse, whiclt 
Were skirmishing with the Mahratta 
cavalry in front, cleared away, a long 
of cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
coTild be distinctly pem^ved, extend- 
ing about five miles iirlength, in the 
VOL. VIL 


f)lainB in front of Argatjm. Though 
the men were much exhausted by the 
heat, Wellington deemed the opportu- 
nity too favourable to be lost ; for he 
had fourteen battalions of inhmtry 
and six regiments of cavalry — ^in all 
about fourteen thousand men — ^besides 
four thousand irregular horse ;'*and 
the enemy did not exceed forty thou- 
sand. Rapidly, therefore, the forma- 
tion was maiki : the infant ly, with the 
74th and 78th on the right, and in 
advance, so as to enter flrat into action ; 
thg caviUry in the second l^e following 
the first in echelon ; the Mysore and 
Mogul ,j;iorse oii the left, thrown back, 
BO as ratfier to protect the rear than 
enter into the fight, and opposite to 
the immense mass of Mahratta horse 
which crowded the en^^y’sright wing. 

66. As the Briti.sli^lifi^radvanced, 
the European regiments front were 
received by j heij(y fire from the bat- 
teries placed alojiig the front of the 
eiienjjr’s lino ; and shortly after they 
were assailed in flank with the utmost 
fury by a large body of Persians, who 
engaged in a close conflict, hand to 
hand, with the British. After a flerce 
struggle, however, the Asiatic scimitar 
yielded to the European bayonet, and 
the assailants were almost wholly de- 
stroyed. Three battalions of sepoys, 
who succeeded next in the column, 
then advajjiced in echelon in good 
order, but no sooner came into cannon- 
shot than they disbanded and fled, 
tliough they •had advanced bravely 
through a much heavier fire at Assaye. 
Wellington, however, was at hand to 
rcxMiir the confusion. Rallying, the 
fugitives, and advancing their head 
himself, he soon restored the day: a 
disorderly chaige of Scindiah*s horse 
on the left of the line was repulsed by 
I the steadiness of another battalion of 
I the native troops ; and the British 
I regiments in advance having carried 
jtho principal batteries which played 
! upon their line, the whole Mahratta 
I force went off in confusion, leaving in 
the liands of the victors thirty-eight 
' phices of cannon, and all their ammu- 
nition. Had there been an hour more 
of daylight, or the delay consequent 
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on the breaking of the sepoy regimentj^ 
not occxirred, the whole of the enemy 
would have been destroyed; as it was, 
the pursuit was actively continued for 
many miles by the British cavalry, 
by moonlight, and all their elephants 
and baggage taken. But the singular 
failuf/e of the three native regiments, 
albeit veteran soldiers who had for- 
merly distinguished themselves, de- 
monstrates the necessity' of a large 
proportion of European to native 
troops in all Indian campaigns ; for 
we have thct authority of Wellington 
for the assertion, that if ho had not 
been at hand to repair the disorder, 
the day would have been lost. 

67. On the very day after the battle, 
Wellington mai'ched to invest Gawil- 
gur. This celebrated fortress is situ- 
ated in a*}u\^|J0“o£ mountains between 
the som'ces , of the rivers Poorna and 
Taptee, and stands On adofty pile of 
rocky eminences, surrounded by a 
triple circuit of walls, rising froKi the 
edge of inaccessible precipices. The 
entmnccs to this almost imjjregnable 
stronghold are by three narrow and 
steep imiliB, winding for a long ascent 
tlirough the cross-fire of batteries, and 
iiitcrsected at various points by strong 
iron gates. After reconnoitring the 
different sides of this formidable for- 
tress, Wellington resolved to attack 
it on the northern front, rwhere the 
ground is comiwratively level, though 
to reach tliat quarter required a circuit 
of thirty miles, over rugg'td intervening 
mountains. Tliither the heavy ord- 
nance and stores were dragged, over 
heights hitherto deemed impassable 
for ml but feot-soldiers, through roads 
made by themselves ; and at length, 
after great exertions, a -sufficient num- 
ber of cannon were placed in the 
trenches on that side to commence 
battering. With such vigour was the 
fire sustained, though nine heavy guns 
' only had been brought round, that by 
the evening of the 14th the breach in 
the outer wall was declared practicable. 
Arrangements were immediately made 
for the storm, which were carried into 
execution on the following moraing, 
with the most perfect suocees. The 
troops on the north side, headed by 


the flank companies of the 94 th regi- 
ment, mounted the breaqii with irre- 
sistible vigour, while a false attack on 
the south distracted the attention of 
the enemy. T\ie outer wall was sur- 
mounted by escalade, the inner gates 
were blown open ; and at the moment 
when the fugitive garrison were at- 
tempting to escape by the soulhcrn 
ports, they were met by the victorious 
British, who in that quarter also had 
made their way in, and all made pri- 
soners. 

68. The capture of this stronghold, 
deemed over all India impregnable, 
following such a train of disasters, at 
length broke the proud spirit of the 
M«nhratta princes. Negotiations in retd 
eamest were now resumed, and a treaty 
was concluded two days afterwards, 
between Wellington and the Rajah of 
Bcrar. By this jiacification it was 
stipulated that the Rajah should cede 
to the Comi^any oil the ten’itories 
which he had possessed in the Dcccan, 
the province of Cuttack, and various 
districts to the south of the hills of 
Gawilghur. While by a subsequent 
treaty with Scindiah, all his territories 
in the Boab, between the Jumna and 
the Ganges ; the fortresses of Baroach 
and Ahrnedniiggur, with their circum- 
jacent territory ; the whole district 
below the Adjuntee hills and the Go- 
davery river, were made over to the 
Company. By these glorious treaties, 
territories containing t^iirty-two thou- 
sand square miles, and yielding, even 
under all the disadvantages of the 
Mahiutta rule, nearly three millions 
sterling a-year of revenue, including 
*^Dclhi, the ancient capital of the Mogul 
emperors, Agra, Gwalior, and many 
other fortresses, were acquired by the 
British government, and their influence 
was rendered paramount through the 
whole north of Hindostan.* 

* By these treaties certain districts were 
to be ceded by the Mahratta chiefs to the 
Nizam. minister, Hobiput Kam, was 
most anxious to secure information as to 
what particular countries or districts were 
likely to be ceded, and at a secret conference, 
offered Wellington ten lues of rupees (£70, 000) 
to obtain it. ;*Can you keen a secret?” 
asked the EughtiV general. — “Yes,” replied 
Mohiput Ram.— “8o can I,” answered the 
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69. The termination the Mahratta 
war, though it efitabliHlicd the politi- 
cal supremacy of the British in India, 
and spread the fame of their valour 
over dl Asia, yet left the government 
involved in considerable difficulties. 
The expenses of moving such large 
bodies of men to such immense dis- 
tances wore very great ; and as the 
English, reversing the usual i)rinciples 
of Indian warfare, uniformly paid for 
everything which they required, their 
march, though hailed with blessings 
by the natives of the conquered pro- 
vinces, proved extremely burdensome 
to the Company’s treasury. The dan- 
gers of the war had been strongly felt 
in India, sei’iously exaggerated 
ill the mother country. The Com- 
pany’s stock had fallen in consequence, 
since the commencement of hostilities, 
from two hundred and fifteen to one 
hundred and sixty ; no less than 
£1,700,000 in specie had been remitted 
bj’' the Court of Directors in tli« course 
of the year : and, largo as this sum was, 
it was exceeded by the wants of the 
Indian treasury'. Mercantile men, un- 
acquainted with the real state of af- 
fairs in the East, who estimated the 
propriety of all measures by their ef- 
fect upon the value of their stock, or 
the amount of their dividends, and 
were incapable of appreciating the pre- 
sent sacrifices requisite to produce 
ultimate security to so viist a domin- 
ion, murmured loudly at these effects 
of Lord Wellesley’s administration ; 
and the opinion became general in 
Great Britain, that his inordinate am- 
bition had involved us in endless con-^ 
tests, which W'ould ultimately prove 
fatal to our empire in the East. So 
vexatious were the restrictions with 
which his lulmiiiistration wjis sur- 
rounded, and so disproportioned the 
ideas of the Dii’ectors to the grandeur 
or the real nature of their situation, 
that he tendered his resignation to 
government, and was onljr prevailed 

native courts, that they have no conception 
tliat any functlomiy, how high soever, is 
above it. The conquests of the English wei-e 
mainly ascril^d by them to incorruptible 
integrity of their officers, bi^ civil and mili- 
tary, and the fitJclity to ongagoraents of their 
government.— A uubr, li. 3ii5. 


on to continue at the head of affairs 
in India on an assurance that, as soon 
as the present complicated transactions 
with the Mahrattas were brought to 
a conclusion, he would be relieved from 
his duties. 

70. Meanwhile the treaty already 
mentioned had been concluded with 
Scindiah, by w'hich it was stipulated 
that he shovud cede Gwalior and Qohud, 
and receive a subsidiary force ; in other 
words, become entirely dependent on 
the British goveimnent. These events, 
homvevcr, brought the Efiglish in con- 
tact with a still more formidable 
power^wjiose hostility it hitherto had 
been their studious care to avoid. 
Holkar commanded a powctfiil army, 
which was posted in a threatening 
position on the froni»'‘»v.5)fj^cindiah’s 
tenitory ; and os he held several valu- 
.able possessions *in the ®o.M,b, which 
had i'ecently*becn ceded to the British 
government, it was indispensable to 
come to some terms to accommodate 
the conflicting interests of the parties. 
Though that wily chieftain, with the 
diaractcristic dissimulation of a Msffi- 
rntta, professed tlie utmost desire to 
cultivate the friendship of the Com- 
pixny, it soon appeared that he had re- 
solved on the most determined hosti- 
lity. Secret information reached the 
govcrffor-general, tliat he w^as under- 
hand insti^ting the tributaries and 
dependants of the English to enter in- 
to a confederacy against them;^ and he 
even wrote to General Wellesley, threat- 
ening to ovennm the British provinces 

* “Countries of many hundred mffes in 
extent shall bo ovcirun aijd plunaered; 
Lord Lake shall not have leisure to broatho 
for a moment; and (aJamitics will tall on 
the backs of human heingH*n continual war 
by the attocks of my anny, wliich ovor- 
Av helms like the waves of thu sea.” — HoLKAa 
to Gknekal Wellbsley, Fob. 21, 1804 ; Mal- 
coiji, 315. In hi-s letters to the Indian 
chiefs, tributary of England, he uniformly 
styled fhc English “intidel Christians, tho 
enemies of the Mussulman faith ; “ sedi- 

tious men, whom they should bo prepared 
to do distinguished service against;” and 
spoke of its being the object of tlfo religion 
and the rule of Mussulmans, that the whole 
bbdy of tho Faithful having Msomblcd to- 
gether, they should be employed, heart and 
soul, in extirpating the praffigate iiitldels,— 
Intercepted Comsp. of Holkar— IFeit. Desp, 
iv. 48, 49. 
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with an innumerable army. At ‘j from the devastation and military li- 


length he openly sent nn agent to 
Scindiah's camp to solicit that chief- 
tain to renew hostilities with' the Brit- 
ish, and at the same time he began 
plundering the territories of their ally, 
the Rajah of Jyiiore. Justly consider- 
ing these acts as equivalent to a de- 
claration of war, the commander-in- 
chief advanced into Holkar’s territory. 

71. Geneml Wellesley Was invested 
with the general direction of affairs, 
military as well as political, in the 
Deccan, and** the territories of the 
Peishwa and Mahratta chiefs ; but he 
had no longer any active cornirand in 
the war, and the chief weight of the 
contest fail on General Lake in the 
northern provinces. Arduous as the 
conflict r «*Tippoo Sultan and 
Scindiah had been, tliis last strife was 
still more formidable from the recur- 
rence of the Asiatic (Shief^'to that sys- 
tem of warfare in which the strength 
of the East, from the earliest ages, has 
consisted. Without despising the aid 
of disciplined battalions and a power- 
ful train of ai*tillery, it was the policy 
of Holkar to trust cliiefly to his cavalry; 
to relieve his anny of those encum- 
brances which retarded their march, 
and seldom failed to fall a prey in re- 
gular battles to the swift advance and 
daring courage of the British soldiers; 
and to trust for success to the encom- 
passing the European hosts, like the 
Roman kgions by the Parthian caval- 
ry, with clouds of ligh< horse, who 
could not be reached by the heavy- 
armed Euroxjoan squadrons. True, 
thesf irregular bodies could not with- 
stand the charge of the English or se- 
poy dragoons, any more than the Sara- 
cens could thef shock' ot the steel-clad 
Crusaders of Europe ; but they seldom 
awaited their approach, and, by hover- 
ing round their columns, and cutting 
ofi' tlieir foraging and w'atering parties, 
frequently redut^ed to extreme distjpess 
bodies of men before whom they could 
not liave stood a quarter* oi an hour in 
regular combat. 

72. Holkar’s territories, though 
tensive, lay in different parts of the 
Deccan and llindostan; they were, for 
the most part, in a neglected state, 


cense to which, from time immemorial, 
all the Mahratta provinces had been 
subjected. He was a usurper of his 
brothers rights; his own family had 
never risen to the rank of considerable 
potentates ; and his present power was 
mainly owing to the vast concourse of 
predatory lioi’semen who, on the con- 
clusion of peace by Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, flocked to his standard 
as the only one wliich promised a con- 
tinuance of violence and plunder. Va'st 
bodies of these irregular but formid- 
able freebooters swarmed in all the 
northern parts of the Deccan and over 
Hindostan ; and the number of them, 
amounting to little rhorM'^'a hundred 
thousand, whom this popular chieftain 
had collected undeV his banners, was 
so disproportion ed to the resources of 
his dominions, that foreign conquest 
liad become to him, as to Napoleon, a 
matter of necessity. Bands of these 
plunderers, before they were attracted 
by the reputation of the Mahratta 
chief, had already appeared in various 
quarters, spreading terror and devas- 
tation wherever they went ; and one, 
ten thousand strong, which had passed 
the Kistna, burst into the British de- 
pendencies, and was making for the 
Toombudra, with the design of cross- 
ing the Company’s frontier, when it 
was overtaken by Generfil Campbell, 
and entirely routed by a skilfully con- 
ducted surprise before sunrise, with 
the loss of three thousand killed and 
wounded. Twenty thousand head of 
cattle tolcen in their camp, demonstrat- 
jed the vast extent of the depredation 
which in a few days these marauding 
horsemen could commit. Mohammed 
Beg Khan, the leader of the party, was 
wounded and made prisoner, and th& 
whole body dispersed, 

73. Important as this early success 
Was in arresting the destructive in- 
roads of the Mahratta ffeebooters, it 
was attended with one bad effect, in 
leading the British commomders to 
underrate the enemy with whom they 
had to deal; inducing the belief that 
the strength their confederacy had 
been broken, by the reduction of Sein- 
diah’s and the Rajah of Berar’s power; 
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and that, by a simultaneous invasion ' 
of his territories by comparatively 
small bodies of troops, converging 
from different directions, Holkar would 
speedily be reduced to submission. 
The plan of the campaign was arrang- 
ed on these principles. Lord Lake, 
with the army of Bengal, about ten 
thousand strong, was to advance from 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, south- 
ward into Holkar’s country ; while 
lesser bodies, acting in concert with 
Scindiah’s forces, pressed upon it from 
Ouzerat, Malwa, and the Deccan. Col- 
onel Murray, with two European and 
six native regiments, about six thou- 
sand men. was to advance from Guz- 
erat; wlmb»Goloiiel Monson, with the 
76th regiment and four battalions of 
sepoys, about throe thousand men, 
moved upon Jyenagur, in order to 
menace the rear of Holkar’s main 
army, which was ravaging the country 
in that neighbourhood. These move- 
ments had the eftect of iiidilcing the 
Mahratta chief to retreat, which ho 
did to the eastward, with extraordi- 
nary rapidity ; while General Lake, fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, carried by as- 
anult the imi)ortant fort of Rampoora, 
and expelled the enemy from all his 
possessions in that part of Hindostan. 
So completely was government im- 
pressed with the idea that Holkar 
could nowhere face the British troops, 
and that a short campaign at the close 
of the rainy season would efTectually 
reduce his power, that the troops, on 
its commencement^ were everywhere 
withdrawn to their original stations :* 
General Lake returned to his cantoiil- 
ments near Delhi, while Colonel Mon- 
Bon was left in the province of Malwa, 
above two hundred miles in advance, 

* *‘The necessity of repelling Uolkar’s 
banditti fh>m the firantior of Hindostan, and 
of reducing him to a peaceable conduct, will 
not lead to any sorious interruption of peace, 
jind will probably tend to consolidate our cou- 
ncction with Scindiah. The coiumoudcrHin- 
chiof, with ilie greater part of the main army 
in llindostan, has returned to the cafiton- 
ment of Cawuporo, and my attention is now 
directed to the desirable oUoot of withdraw- 
ing the wfufle army from ^ field, and reduc- 
ing the military cliargcC‘'— Loan lyELtKs- 
LEY to Lord CASTLEnb'ACiH, &th July 1804— 
Well. ir. 131. 


in a position which it was thought 
would etfectually preclude the possi- 
bility of the predatoiy chieftain’s re- 
turn toward his own teiTitories. 

74. Holkar’s conduct now demon- 

strated that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the art of wa^ the 
principles of which are often as tho- 
roughly understood by illiterate chief- 
tains, to whom native sagacity and 
practical experience have unfolded 
them, as by those who have most 
learnedly studied the enterprises of 
others. Rapidly concenSratiug his de- 
sultory bands, ho fell with an over- 
whelmii^g force, as soon as the decline 
of the rainy season would admit of mi- 
litary operations, * upon Ccionel Mon- 
son’s division, left in this perilous posi- 
tion so far in advancin subordi- 

nate force, five thousand strong, made a 
diversion by an hruptioiFinto the pro- 
vince of Bundelmind. A British detach- 
ment, under Colonel Smith, of three 
hundred men, was there almost entire- 
ly cut oil' by tlio sudden attack of these 
freebooters, and with it six guns and 
a considerable quantity of ammunition 
were captured ; a disgrace which was 
the more sensibly felt, as Colonel Faw- 
cett, who, with five battalions lay with- 
in a few miles, and had, by imprudent- 
ly separating his infantiy from his ar- 
tillery, brought about this disaster, 
instead o4 attempting to avenge it, 
commenced a retreat. Such was the 
consternation produced by this un- 
wonted calamity, that it was only by 
tho firm countenance and intrepid 
conduct of Captain Baillie, who com- 
manded a small subsidiary force at 
Banda, the capital, in ''the southern 
portion of the province, that subordi- 
nation was mSintaiucc?; and the Mah- 
rattas at length retired, finding a fur- 
ther advance hazardous, leaving their 
course everywhere marked by confla- 
gration and ruin. • 

75. This disgrace was but the pre- 
lude to still greater reverses, in which, 
however, the high character and un- 
daunted courage of the British troops 
temained untarnished. Colonel Mon- 
son, having been joined by the troops 
under General Don, which had cap- 
tured Rampoora — which raised Ins 
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f(n*co to about four thousand men,' the enemy was destroyed. Monson 
with fifteen guns, Iwsides three thou- was brave as any officer in the English 
sandivregular horse — advanced through army — second to none in undaunted 
the strong pass of Mokundra, which valour at stonning a breach; but ho 
commanded the entrance through the wanted the rarer quality of moral in- 
rnountains into Hindostan from the trepidity, and the power of adoi)ting 
west^yai'd ; and, contrary to the direc- great designs on his own rcsponsibilit 3 \ 
tion.s of General Lake, who had sta- On the 6th July, Molkar was engaged 
tioiicd him only to protect that defile, in crossing the Chumbul ; the fortu- 
still pushing on fiftj" mjles farther, nate moment of attack was allowed to 
carried by^ assault tlio iniportant for- escape, never to return, and two days 
tress of Heinglaisgush, a stronghold of afterwards the English general coin- 
ilolkar’s, gamsoned by eleven hun- menced his retreat. He did what ov- 
dred of his bViat troops. The Mahrai^ta dinary officers would have done at 
cliief meanwhile lay at Malwa with his Assaye, when it was ascertained Stc- 
whole disposable h)rco, which 48 X«eoded veil 3oii*s division could not come ui>; 
forty thousand men, of whom twenty and what was the result? In a few 
thousand cvore disciplined infantry, hours the subsidiary* ho^Toil, now four 
w’ith one hundred and sixty guns, thousand strong, which was left to 
With body he rapidly observe the enemy, was enveloped by 

apjjroached the English general; and clouds of the Mahratta cavaliy, iind, 
the oxaggenffied runmurs which pre- after a bloody struggle, cut to pieces 
coded his march as to*' the* strength of with their gallant commander, Liou- 
the Mahratta host, impressed th^ lat- tenant Lucan, whoso individual hcro- 
tcr with the idea that ho had no ism lon§ averted the disaster. The 
chance of safety but in an immediate infantry and guns retired without mo- 
retreat. Colonel Murray, who, with a lestation to the strong Mokundra i)as3 ; 
powerful force, including fifteen hun- and several attacks made by Holkar on 
drod Europeans, was to have adv*mced the outposts stationed there, were rc- 
from Quzerat into such a position as pulsed with great slaughter, Despair- 
to have been able to render him assist- ing, however, after the recent disaster, 
ance if required, had, instead of per- of being able to make good the pass 
forming his part of the general plan, against the enemy when his infantry 
been unfortunately induced to fall and numerous artillery should como 
back ; and thus Monson wae^left alone up, Monson resumed his retreat, a few 
to withstand the whole shock of Hoi- days after, to Kotah, and from thence 
kar’s force. His troops, however, to Rampoora, with great precipitation, 
though not a fifth part m the enemy Such were the obstacles presented by 
in point of number, were highly dis- the horrible state of the roads and in- 
ciplined, admirably equipped, and in- cessant rains, during the latter part of 
ured to victory ; and, by a daring ad- this journey, that the whole guns, fif- 
vance upon tlie Mahratta chief, espo- teen in number, were abandoned, and 
cially when embarrassed with getting fell into the enemy’s hands, 
his irhmense artillery across the Chum- 77. No sooner was General (now 
bul riyer, then swollen by rains, he Lord) Lake apprised of the commence- 
might i>erhap8 have achieved as deci- ment of this retreat, than he despatch- 
sive success as, with a similar numeri- ed two fresh battalions and three thou- 
cal inferiority, Wellington and JLiako sand irregular horse to reinforce his 
obtained at Assaye and Laswaree. lieutenant ;,and with such expedition 
76. But it then appeared of what dtd they advance, that they reached 
importance is military skill and moral Rampoora a few days after the retir- 
resolution in Indian warfare, and how ing column had arrived there. Still 
much the brilliant accomplishment <fl Monson deemvd it impossible to make 
Lord Wellesley’s victories had been a stand; and oil^e 21st August, after 
dependent on the daring energy, which, leaving a sufficient garrison in that for- 
seizing the initiative, never lost it tiU tress, he resumed his march for the 
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British frontier. On the day follow- 
ing, his progress was stopped by the 
Bannas river, which was so swelled by 
the rains as to be no lunger fordable ; 
and during the delay occasioned by 
this obstacle, the whole of the enemy’s 
force arrived close to the British de- 
tachment. The situation of the latter 
•was now truly frightful ; in their front 
was a raging torrent, in their rear 
twenty thousand horsemen, continual- 
ly receiving fresh accea.sions of strength 
ill infantry and guns, as thcsesucceasive- 
ly came up. The river having at length 
become fordable, four battalions cross- 
ed over; and the enemy, seeing his ad- 
vantage, immediately commenced a 
furious on*the single battalion 

and pickets, which now remained alone 
on the other side. With such heroic 
constancy, however, was this unequal 
contest maintained by those brave 
men, that they not only repulsed the 
whole attacks made upon them, but, 
pursuing their success, captured seve- 
ral of the enemy’s guns : an event 
which clearly dcinonstrsitccl what re- 
sults might have followed the adop- 
tion of a vigorous offensive in the out- 
set, when the troops were undimiuish- 
cd in strength and unbroken in spirit. 
As it was, hoY/ever, this little phalanx, 
being unsupported!, was unable to fol- 
low up its success, and in the course of 
falling back to the river and effecting 
their passage, had to sustain an ardu- 
ous conflict, and experienced a fright- 
ful loss. 

78. Meanwhile Captain Nicholl, with 
the treasure of the army and six com- 
panies of sepoys, who had been first 
ferried across, proceeded to Khoshal> 
gur, where they were attacked by a 
large body of Scindiah’s troops, who, 
with the characteristic faitlilessness 
and rapacity of Mahrattas, assailed 
their allies in their distress in hope of 
plunder, and being beat off, openly 
joined Holkaris camp. Almost all the 
irregular horse, which had come up to 
Rampoora, soon after deserted to the 
enemy; and even some compani^ of 
sepoys, shaken by the horrors of the 
retreat, edmndoned colours and 
followed their exax^le, though in 
general the conduct of these faithful 


troops wtis cxemplaiy in the extreme. 
Abandoned by his horse, Colonel Mon- 
aon, on his route from Khoshalghur to 
the British frontier, formed his whole 
men into a square, with the ammuni- 
tion and bullocks in the centi'e, and 
in that order retreated for several 
days, almost always fighting with the 
enemy, and siin’ounded by fifteen thou- 
sand indefatigable horsemen, who were 
constantly rtpulsed with invincible con- 
stancy by the rolling fire of tho sepoys. 
At length, however, this vigorous pur- 
suit was discontinued ; “'iic firm array 
of the British dissolved as they enter- 
ed thejr own territories ; great numbers 
porished’of fatigue or by the sword of 
the pursuers, othersallowedi;hemselves 
to fall into the hands of the enenay ; 
and the sad remnant ^ a brUliant divi- 
sion, which had mustered m all, with 
its reinforcements on th» retreat, six 
thousand rt^ila# and as many irregu- 
lar troops, now reduced to a thousand 
or tVelve hundred men, without can- 
non or ammunition, arrived at Agra 
in a scattered and disorderly manner 
about the end of August. 

79. Then was scon in clear colours 
the precarious tenure by wliich our 
empire in India is held, and tho in- 
dispensable necessity of those vigorous 
measures in former times, which, to 
an inexperienced observer, might wear 
the aspect* of rashness. The overthrow 
of Monson’sdivisionresounded through 
Hindostan from sea to sea. Great as 
had been th«f disasters of the retreat, 
they were magnified by the voice of 
fame, ever ready to augment the ex- 
tent of public and private calamity, 
and by tho sinister reports of the na- 
tive powers, whose wishes, father to 
their thoughts, repressnted the Brit- 
ish empire in Asia os tottering to its 
fa ll. The general consternation was 
increased by the cruelties exercised by 
Holkar on the prisoners of all descrip- ^ 
tions who fell into his bauds ; the 
Europeans were immediately put to 
death, and the natives who refused to 
enter his service, mutilated in the 
most shocking manner. Everywhere 
an alarming fermentation was appa- 
rent. The conduct of several of the 
ellied states was such os to afford just 
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grotmds to distrust their fidelity ; that^ 
of others was verging on open hosti- 
lity. Scindiah, so far from acting np 
to the spirit or even letter of his alli- 
ance, was secretly intriguing with, and 
even publicly assisting, the enemy; 
the Ilajah of Bhurtpore, already re- 
penting of his recent treaty, was sup- 
porting him with his treasures and his 
arms; the spirit of diBa|fection -was 
found to have spread to^some of the 
chiefs of the newly -acquired British 
provinces ; even the fidelity of the se- 
poys was not everywhere proof against 
the seductions or threats of the enemy; 
and that general despondcncy^piiwailed 
which is so often at once the forerunner 
and the Ctouse of public calamity. 

80. But the British government in 
India wa^it Jihs^bperiod in the hands 
of men whom no reverse could daunt, 
whose energy and foresight were equal 
to any emergency. Generously resolv- 
ing to take their full share in the re- 
sponsibility of all the measures which 
had turned out so unfortunately ; de- 
termining to screen the commander 
from all blame, even for those details 
of execution w’hich were neceswirily 

* “Prom, the first hour of Colonel Monson's 
retreat," said Marquis Wellesley to Lord 
Lake, *‘l always augured the ruin of that 
detachment : if any part is saved, I deem it 
so much gain. Whatever may have heen his 
Date, or whatever tlie result of his misfortunes 
to my own forces, I will endeavour to slucld 
his chaiucter from obloquy, nor will I attempt 
the mean purpose of sacrificing his reputa- 
tion to save mine. His foimor services and 
xeal ontiUe him to this indulgence; and, 
howovoi 1 may lament or stiller from his 
errors, I will not reproach his memory if he 
bo lofijt, or his bravery if ho survives. We 
must endeavour rather to retrieve than to 
blamewhatispast ; and, under your au spices, 
I entertain no doubt of success. Every hour, 
however, which ishall be €eft to this plun- 
derer will be marked with some calamity ; wo 
must expect a general defection of our allies, 
and even confusion in our own territories, 
unless we can attack Holkar's main force im- 
mediately with decisive success. 1 perfectly 
agree with you ; the first obiect mustH:>e the 
defeat of Holkar’s in wtry in the field, and 
to take his guns. Holkar defeated, all alarm 
and danger will instantly vanish. Even a 
doubtful battle would be perilous : we must 
therefore look steadfestfy at ttiat grand 
object, and if wo acoonmlish it, every other 
will be easy.”— Loan wklleslby to Lord 
Lake, Sept. 11, 1804— J)eep. tv. 206. 

At the same time Lord Lake wrote to 
Lord Wellesley The first object, in my 


intrusted to himself ; they act them- 
selves vigorously to stem the progress 
of disaster.* The cause which had led 
to it wns obvioig ; it was the reversing 
the principles miich had produced the 
triumphs of Delhi and Laswaree. These 
glorious days had been the result of 
striking with an adequate force at tho 
heart the enemy’s x»ower, and sus- 
pending, or even neglecting, all minor 
considerations to accomplish that grand 
object ; the present misfortunes were 
the consequence of attacking from four 
different quarters at once, with forces 
inadequate to victory, if singly brought 
into action; trusting for success to their 
combinedoperation, and advancing one 
column, alone and tnnsi^* 4 ^>orted, into 
the heart of tho enemy’s power. Tlie 
British victories had been the result 
of the strjitegy which caused Napoleon 
to triumph at Ulm and Jena: their 
misfortunes, of the system which, for 
twenty years, had chaiiied disaster to 
the Au^jtrian standards. Wellesley 
resolved instantly to return to this 
enlightened plan of operations, from 
which, in an evil hour, under the in- 
fluence of undue contempt of tho ene- 

opiuion, is to destroy Holkar : I shall there- 
fore do everything in my power to bring 
him to action at an early period, which, by 
his bringing his guns, and having met with 
success, I think very probably may soon 
take place. The hiking a largo force with 
me will, of courBC, leave our provinces iu a 
weak and defencclcHS state, but os it appears 
the whole of India is at stako, some risk 
must be made to accomplish tliis, our 
cipal object. Hospoiideiicy is of no avail; 
wc must therefore set to work, mid retrieve 
our misfoi'tuno as quickly as possible. Hero, 
my dear Lord, I must icmark, that what- 
ever may be said upon tho subject, you 
surely cannot be implicated in the business ; 
for all blame ought to fall upon me lor de- 
taching the force in the fij-st instance, when 
1 thought I bod selected a coiqis, with an 
officer to command them, who would have 
accomplished oil my wishes, and obtained 
tho end proposed. This being the case, I 
certainly became responsible, in tho first in- 
stance, and shall upon eveiy occasion, both 
here and ai^ liomc, declare publicly that 
you had nothing to do with the march of 
that detachmeni^ and that all censure for 
I that measure must be attributed to me, and 
me alone."— Lord Lake to Lord Welleslev, 
Sept. 24, 1804toJFei«. Deep. iv. 210. These 
are the x>nncipii^ by wMch •mpiros ai*e 
won and saved ; nbro is, on tho port of both 
these great men, the eye of Napoleon and 
tho heart of Ifonry lY. 
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my, his lieutenants without his orders 
had departed. “ The success of your 
noble triumphs of List j^ear,” said he 
to Lord Lake, ** proceeded chiefly from 
your vigorous system of attack. In 
every war the native states will always 
gain courage in proportion as we shall 
allow them to attack us ; and 1 know 
that you will always bear this i^rinciple 
in mind, cspeciallyagainst such a power 
as Holkar.” 

81. Proceeding on these just and 

manly principles, eveiy exertion was 
made to reinforce the main army under 
Lord Lake, then lying at Cawnpore, 
and put it into a condition speedily to 
take the field. It was full time that 
some decisi;^o:«clfc*t should be made 
to retrieve affairs ; for the British em- 
pire in Hindostan was, in truth, in a 
vciy critical situation. Rapidly fol- 
lowing up his success, Holkar pursued 
the remains of the beaten army to the 
banks of the Jumna; and on the Brit- 
ish cavalry under Lord Lake ajJproach- 
ing his position, he drew off*— -the in- 
fantry and guns taking the direction 
of Delhi, while the horse engaged the 
attention of the English ti'oops by en- 
deavouring to cut off their baggage. 
On the 8th of October the enemy’s 
main force arrived before the imperial 
city, and summoned the garrison, con- 
sisting only of one battalion and a 
half of sepoys, with a few irregulars, 
to surrender; while his emissaries used 
every exertion to excite the native 
chiefs in the Doab to revolt against 
their European masters, and with such 
success as seriously embarrassed the 
operations of the British army, espe- 
cially in the vital article of obtaining 
supplies. # 

82. For seven days Holkar continued 
before Delhi, battering its extensive 
and ruinous walls with the utmost 
vigour; but such was the resolution 
of the little garrison under Colonels 
Ochterlony and Bum, thatpthey ziot 
only repulsed repeated assaults, but,* 
sallying forth, carried a battery whi§h 
was violently shaking the rampart, and 
spiked the guns. At lez^h the Mah- 
rattas, despairing of stoijning the city, 
•and intimidated by the approach of 
Lord Lake wRh the Bengal army, raised 


the siege, and retired by slow marches 
through the hills in the direction of 
Dieg. The English general had now 
the fairest prospect of bringing the 
enemy's whole force to action, with 
every chance of success ; for the pro- 
digious train of artillery which accom- 
panied him rendered his retreat veiy 
slow; and ten thousand infantry and 
three thousand cavahy, including about 
two thousand five hundred Europeans, 
followed the British standards. But a 
total failure of supplies, arising from 
thfi disaffection or treamery of the 
native chiefs, by whom they were to 
have bfcen furnished, rendered it im- 
pOBsiblo to continue the pursuit for 
some days ; and during that^ime Hol- 
kar got out of the reach of immediate 
attack, and, crossing Jwifina with 
his whole force, proceeded to ravage 
the country, And/stir iij) resisbince to 
the English Dcyond that river. Sud- 
denlj^rccrossing it, however, with his 
cavahy alone, a few days after, he ad- 
vanced by forced marches to attack 
Colonel Burn, who, with a detachment, 
had been sent to Seranhunpore, after 
the retreat of the enemy from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 

83. Lord Lake upon this made a 
corresponding division of his force. 
Putting himself at the head of the 
horse-artillery, tivo thousand cavalry, 
and fifteen* hundred light-armed in- 
fantry, he pursued in person Holkar’s 
horse on the^one side of the river; 
while General Fraser, with eight thou- 
sand infantry, a thousand cavahy, and 
eighteen guns, was intrusted wiih^the 
•task of attacking his foot-foldiers*and 
artillery on the other. That gallant 
officer, having lengthy by ^eat ex- 
ertions, obtained the requisite sup- 
plies, commenced his march from 
Delhi ; and on the 13th November 
came up with the Mahratta army, con- 
sisting* of twenty -f 9 ur battalions of 
regular infantry, a hundred and sixty 
pieces of cannon, and three thousand 
irregular horse — in all above twenty- 
five thousand men. This formidable 
force was drawn up with considerable 
skill, in a strong position, with their 
left resting on the fortress of Dieg, 
their right upon a walled village, 
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situated ou a height about two nxilcs the bloody sabres of the English cav- 
distant ; an extensive morass, alto- airy. The Rritish loss was about seven 
gather impassabh;, covered the greater hundred killed and wounded; among 
part of their front, a laige expanse of the latter offwhom was the brave 
water protected from attack the whole General Fraser, to whose decision and 
of their rear; while their immense ar- intrepidity the success was in a great 
tillery was so disposed as to rake with degree owing; while Colonel Monson, 
concentric fire the nari*ow isthmus by the second in command, who succeeded 
which alone their line could be assailed, to the direction of the army upon his 
84. Noways daunted j^iy these for- fall, amply demonstrated, by his bra- 
niidable obstacle.?. General Fraser re- very, that his former misfortunes had 
.solved to make the attack ou the fol- not been owing to any want of heroic 
lowing ' m(jniing. At daybreak the courage. Among tlie guns taken, wore, 
troops advanced to the charge, horftled to the inexpressible delight of the sol- 
by the unconquerable 76th, led on by diers as w-ell os of that brave man, 
that general in person. They had to thirteen of those that had been lost in 
make a long circuit round the morass the late calamitous retroaj, 
before tlUfey reached the point at which 85. While this'^ imqK^ant success 
it could be j)assed; during the whole was gained over the infantiy and artil- 
of whicii^hey^ere exposed to a gall- lory of Holkar, a triumph equally de- 
ing cannonade in flank from the eiie- cisive attended the opwations of Lord 
my’s artille^iy, wliicli^, as yiey approach- Lake in person agsiinst liis cavalry, 
ed the isthmus leading to the village, That enterprising chief having, as al- 
became dreadfully severe. Rushing rejidy mentioned, crossed the Jumna 
impetuously on, however, the 76th, with ton thousand horse, made for a 
followed by the native infantry, as- ford of the Ganges near Hurdwar, with 
cending the hill, stormed the village the design of cariymig the war into 
with irresistible gallantry. From the Rohilcund, and the provinces beyoml 
village, General Fraser advanced upt^n that river. No sooner, however, did 
the main body of the enemy, who he Icam that Lord Lake, with a chosen 
faced about, and were now posted be- body of cavalry, was marching against 
tween the morass and the lake, with him, than he suddenly changed his 
the fort of Dieg in the rear, and sove- course, and, flying down the Doab by 
ral heights crowned with artillery to forced raarclies, reached Furruckabad 
defend the approacli to it, ‘interspersed on the evening of the 16th November, 
in the intervening space. Such, how- Rapid, however, as were the move- 
ever, was the vigt)ur o^ the attack led ments of the Mahratta chief, they were 
by Fraser and Monson, that, though exceeded by those of the English gene- 
the enormous batteries of the enemy ral, who, having crossed the Jumna in 
played with a concentric fire of round, pursuit on the Ist November, con- 
chean, and grape shot, on the advancing tinned to follow his indefatigable ad- 
coluinn, it pushed on through the versary with such vigour for the next 
awful tempgst, carrying ever^hing seventeen days, that he not only effec- 
before it from right to left of the tually prevented him from devastating 
enemy's original position, and, storm- the country, except in the immediate 
ing successively all the batteries, drove line of retreat, but kept constantly at 
them at length, in utter confusion, the distance of only a single march in 
into the fortr^ of Bie^. Nothing his rear. During the whole of this 
but the heavy fire from its ramparts period, lv>th armies marched twenty- 
prevented the whole artilleiy of the^ three or twenty-four miles daily, even 
enemy in the field from being cap- qnder the burning sun of Hiudostan. 
trired; as it was, eighty-seven guns At length, on the evening of the 16th 
and twenty-four tumbrils were tiSen; November, ^rd Lake received intelli- 
two thousand men fell on the field, gence that\olkar, after lhaving been 
and great numbers perished in the repulsed in au attack on Futtehghiir, 
lake, into which they bid fled to avoid hod encamped for the night under the 
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walls of Fubruckasad, twenty-nine thousand horse only escaped witli their 
miles distant. Though the troops had loader across the Jumna, and joined 
already marched thirty miles on that the defeated remains of their infant ly 
day, Lord Lake immediately formed withfh the walls of Dieg. Holkar hini- 
the resolution of making a forced self was on the point of falling into 
march in the night, and surprising the the hands of the British dragoons, and 
eiiemj’’ in their camp before daybreak owed his escape entirely to the occi- 
on the following morning. dental explosion of an ammuuition- 

86. No sooner was the order to waggon, which, almost by a miracle, 
move delivered to the troops at night- blew his pursuers off their horses, while 
fall, than all fatigues were forgotten, ho himself passed unhurt. Of the 
and, instead of lying down to rest, the victors, the greater part had ridden 
men joyfully prepared to resume their seventy-three miles duiing ^e pre- 
march during the dai'kness of an In- cediSig twenty-four hours, when they 
dian night. The fires in the enern/s took up their ground after the pur- 
camp, and the accurate information of suit, be^iutes fighting the whole of 
tlic guides, conducted them direct to Holkar’s cavalry; an achievement far 
the ground wnith tiio Mahrattas occu- exceeding anything recordea of the 
pied. As they approached the camp, boasted celerity of Napoleon’s squad- 
the utmost silence was observed in the rons, and which is jn'^ably tJupsual- 
British columni ; the horse-artillery leled in modern war. ^ 
only were moved to the front, and 87. Colonel# Mo #son, wtoso vigour 
advanced slowly and cautiously to and bravery in the field wore far from 
within range of their tents. .\11 was being accompanied by a similar degreo 
buried in sleex) in the Mahi'atta lines ; of caj^acity and resolution in leading 
the watchfires had almost all burned an anny, ha<l formed the design of re- 
out, and a few drowsy sentinels alone treating after the victory of Dieg to 
wore watching in the cast for the first Muttra for supplies, of which the 
appearance of ^wn. Suddenly the troops stood much in need, and which 
guns opened upon them, and the slec];)- were procured with extreme difficulty, 
hig army was roused by the rattle owing to the hostile disposition of the 
of grape-shot falling upon the tents, inhabitants in tho country, and arrived 
among the horses, and through the there on the 26th November. But 
bivouacs. So complete was the sur- Lord Lake, who at once perceived the 
prise, so universal the consternation, prejudicial <?lffect which such a retro- 
that very little resistance was attempt- grade movement after the battle would 
ed. Before the squadrons could be have, by giving# the enemy a phiusiblo 
formed, or the horses in many places groimd to represent it as a defeat, 
unpicketed, the British dragoons were ’immediately repaired to the spot, and, 
upon them ; and well, in that hour,' reinforcing the infantry with his yic- 
tlid the sabres of the 8th, 27th, and iiorious cavalry, again niovisd forward 
29th, avenge the savage cruelty of his whole army, and proceeded in the 
Holkar^s followers to^rd the captives direction of Dieg, wher^ the broken 
in Monson’s retreat. The enemy was remains of Holkar’s anny were now all 
thrown into irretrievable confusion by assembled. On the 4th December, tho 
this impetuous attack; and, rushing troops arrived under the walls of that 
promiscuously out of the camp, fled fortress; and operations were com- 
in all directions, hotly pursued by the menced* against it as,soon as the bat- 
British and native horse. Qjwat num- tering-train cam© up from Agra, which 
bers were slain in the pursuit, as well Vas on the 8th. The siege was prose- 
as on the field, and still more abaii- cuted with the utmost activity, and a 
doned their colours, and dispersed, breach having been pronounced prac- 
deoming the,cause of HolkA: hopeless, ticable, the lines around the town were 
after so decisive an overtliTow. Of the first stormed by the 76th re^ment, 
mighty host which had so lately swept and on the day following the fortress 
like a torrent over Hindustan, a few itself surrendered at discretion. By 
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this important blow, the whole of Hol- 
har’a remaining artillery, amounting 
to eighty pieces, many of them of very 
heavy calibre, with immense stores of 
ammunition, were taken ; but that for- 
midable chief himself escaped with 
foqr thousand horse, and took refuge in 
Bhurti'OBE, the Rajah of which, Run- 
jeet Sing, had during the last three 
montlis treacherously jftmbraced his 
cause, and deserted the British alliance. 

88. Nothing remained to complete 
this glorious contest but the reduction 
-of that cefebrated fortress ; an object 
now of the highest importance, both 
on account of the signal iret«chery of 
the Rajah, who, on the first reverse, 
had vioMed his plighted faith to the 
Company, by whom he had been loaded 
with bftivefit3,%i^d of its containing the 
person and last resources of Holkar, 
who had l;^aged so ^lespprate a contest 
with the British forces. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, Lord Lake moved ijjfimedi- 
ately after the fall of I)icg; and the 
battering-train having speedily made a 
breach in the walls, the assault took 
place on the evening of the 9th Janu- 
ary. The water in the ditch proved 
exceedingly deep, and during the time 
apent in throwing in fascines, the 
troops were exposed to a most destruc- 
tive fire from the rampart on the op- 
j)osite side. At length, however, they 
succeeded in passing over*; but all their 
efforts to gain the summit of the breach 
proved ineffectual. ']fhe wall, which 
was of tough mud, which could not be 
broken down by the heavy guns, wa^ 
imperfectly ruined; the scaling-ladders 
wore foun^ to be too short; and, after 
sustaining a vezy heavy loss, the troops 
■Were conipeUed to^ return to their 
trenches. A second assault, some days 
afterwards, met with still less success. 
The brave men reached the edge of the 
ditch, but it proved to be so broad and 
deep that 8^ attempts to fill it»up were 
fruitless; and, after sustaining for 
above an hour a dreadful firewithixf 
pistol-shot from the ramparts, the as- 
saulting column was again obliged to 
retire. An attempt was soon &fter 
made by the whole of Holkar’s remain- 
ing cavalry, and that of Meer Khan> 
another noted Mahratta freebooter, to 


cut off a valuable convoy on its way 
from Muttra to the British camp. The 
convoy with its covering force wjis 
hard beset l\5r an immense body of 
cavalry, in a village, when the approach 
of the 27th light dragoons, and a regi- 
ment of native horse, enabled them to 
sally out and totally rout the assail- 
ants. MeerKhan’s equipage, with alibis 
arms and a complete suit of armour, 
fell into the hands of the victors. 

89. The siege was now prosecuted 
with fresh vigour by the English army, 
which, being reinforced by a division 
five thousand strong from Bombay, 
was raised to twenty thousand men : 
while the efforts of the besieged, who 
were greatly elev>i,teeW^ their former 
success, were proportionally increased. 
It was soon discovered that the troops 
of the Rajah were amgo^gst the bravest 
and most resolute of Hindostan, com- 
prising, in addition to the remnant of 
Holkar’s followers, the Jafy, or military 
caste ‘ of Bhurtporc, who yielded to 
none in Asia the palm of resolution 
and valour. After a mouth’s additional 
operations, the breach was deemed suf- 
ficiently wide to warrant a third as- 
sault, which was made hy the 7 5th and 
76th regiments, supported by three 
sepoy battalions, under Colonel Don ; 
while two other subordinate attacks 
were made at the same time, one on 
the enemy’s trenches outside the town, 
and another on the Beem-Narain gate, 
which it was thought might be carried 
by escalade. The attack on the 
trenches proved entirely successful, 
and they were carried, with all their 
artillery, by Captain Grant; but the 
other two sustained a bloody repulse. 
The scaling-ladders of the party des- 
tined to attack the gate were found to 
be too short, or were destroyed by the 
terrible discharges of grape which 
issued from its defences; and, despite 
all their efforts, the brave 75th and 
76th wei^ forced down with dreadful 
Slaughter from the assault. They 
were ordered out again to the assault, 
but the troops were so staggered by 
the frighlSbl scene, that they refused 
to leave thSlr trenches; sStid the heroic 
12th regiment of sepoys marched past 
them with loud cheers to the breach. 
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90. Such was the vigiSur of their 
onset, that the brave Indian soldiers 
reached the summit in spite of eveiy 
obstacle, and the British^ colours were 
seen for a few minutes waving on the 
bastion; while the 76th, stung with 
shame, again advanced to the assault. 
The bastion proved to be separated by 
a deep ditch from the body of the 
place, and the guns from the neigh- 
bouring ramparts enfiladed the out- 
work so completely, that the valiant 
band, after losing half their numbers, 
were in the end driven down the 
breach, weeping with generous indig- 
nation at seeing the prize of their 
heroic valour thus ‘torn from them. 
The attempt rgneweShm the fol- 
lowing day with no better success. 
The whole of the European infantry 
in the army, about two thousand five 
hundred strong]? with three battalions 
of native infantry, were employed in 
the assault, under the command of 
Colonel Monsoii. Such, however, was 
the height and difficulty of the breach, 
and such the resolute resistance op- 
posed by the enemy, that all their ef- 
foi*ts proved unsuccessful. A small 
number only could mount abreast, 
from the narrowness of the ruined part 
of the wall; and, as they pushed up, 
they were crushed under logs of wood, 
or torn in pieces by combustibles 
thrown among them by the besieged: 
while the few who reached the top, 
swept off by discharges of grape, which 
poured in by a cross-fii’C from either 
side, perished miserably. After two 
hours employed in this murderous and. 
fruitless contest, in which prodigies of 
valour were performed on both sides, 
the troops were dra\vn off ; and, after 
six weeks of open trenches, and fotir 
desperate assaults, which cost above j 
three thousand brave men, the native ! 
colours still waved on the walls of 
Bhurtpore. 

91. Although, however, the British 
troops had, at the close of {heir long 
career of victory, met with this unex- 
pected check, yet many reasons con- 
curred to recommend su'^ission to | 
the hitherto unsubdued Jtajah. His , 
territory was wholly occupi^ by the 
enemy; his resources were cut off; his 
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Stores and magazines rapidly diminish- 
ing; and, even if he should be so for- 
tunate as to withstand a repetition of 
Hie furious assaults from which he had 
so recently and narrowly escaped, he 
vras well aware Hiat, by the slower but 
more certain process of blockade and 
famine, he would in the end inevitably 
be reduced. On the other hand, vari- 
ous considerations, equally forcible, 
concurred in counselling an accommo- 
dation with the perfidious Rajah to 
the English government. vIThough 
fcJcirdiali had, in the outse^ of the ne- 
gotiation, consented to the cession of 
Gwalior and Gohud, with the adjacent 
territory, to the Company, and even 
signed a treaty in which they were 
formally ceded to them, yet he had 
never been reconciled ^the 1 qi^ of the 
former important fortress; and, from, 
the first moment that hostilities com- 
menced with Holl?\fr,it became evident 
that he was waiting only for a favour- 
able nrtiment to come to an open rup- 
ture with the English, or take advan- 
tage of their difficulties to obtain its 
restitution. * Troops under his banner 
had openly attacked the escort of th& 
treasure in Colonel Monson's retreat; 
the language of his court had been so 
menacing, the conduct of his govern- 
ment so suspicious, that not only had 
a long and angiy negotiation taken- 
place with the acting Resident, but 
General Wellesley bad been directed 
to movq the subsidiary force in the 
Deccan, eight thousand strong, to the 
frontier of Scindiah*s territories. The 
prince himself, who was weak and sen- 
sual, had fallen entirely under .the 
government of his minister tind father- 
in-law, Surajee Row Ghautka, a man 
of the most proiSigate character, whoi 
was indefatigable in his endeavoura to 
embroil his master with the British 
government. Un^er the influence of 
these ^^olent counsels, matters were 
fast approaching a crisis, llie cession 
,>of Gwalior was openly required, with 
menaces of joining the enemy if the 
demand wei*e not acceded to; and at 
length he announced a determination 
to interfere as an armed mediator be- 
tween Holkar and the English, and 
moved a lai'gc force to the neighbouni 
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liood of Bhurtpore to support his dfe- 
mands during its long-protractcd siege. 
The conduct of the liajah of Bcrar had 
also become extremely questionable; 
hostilities, evidently excited by him, 
had already tiiken place in the Cuttack 
and Biindelcund: and symptoms bG> 
ga# openly to appear in all quarters, of 
that general disposition to throw ofP 
the British authority, which naturally 
•arose from the exaggrrated reports 
which had been spread of Holkar’s suc- 
cesses. . 

92. Undsir the influence of ^ese 
concurring motives, on both sides, there 
was little difficulty in coming to an 
accommodation with th(f Rajah of 
Bhurtpcg'e. The English government 
became sensible of the expediency of 
abandoning th^r declared intention of 
punishml; him ny the total loss of his 
dominions «for his uni)ardouable de- 
fection, and limithil; thtir resentment 
to the I'eduction of his militaiy power 
and ability to do further mifehief ; 
while he saw the necessity of abandon- 
ing the alliance of Holkar, and expell- 
ing him from his domihions. The 
terms ultimately agreed to, at the 
earnest suit of the enemy, were, that 
the Rajah should pay twenty lacs of 
rupees, by instalments, in four years; 
that he should never hold any corre- 
spondence with the enemies of the 
British power, whether ip Europe or 
Asia; and that, as a security fur the 
faithful porformaTice of these condi- 
tions, he should forthwith surrender 
one of his sons as a hostage, make 
over the fortress of Diegto the British 
tropps, submit any difference he might 
have with* any other power to their 
arbitration, and obtain from them a 
guarantee itxe his remaining posses- 
sions. These conditions appeared to 
the governor-general and council to 
be honourable to the British arms, and 
to provide for the xAain object of the ! 
present contest, viz. the separation of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore from Holkar’s^ 
interests, and the severing of the latter < 
chieftain from the resources which his | 
fortresses and treasures afforded. The 
treaty was, therefore, ratified by the 
governor-general; and on the day on 
irhich it was signed, the Bajah’s son 


I arrived in the British camp, and Hol- 
kar was compelled to leave Bhurt- 
i pore. 

i 93. As the forces of this once formid- 
able chieftain were now reduced to 
three or four thousand horse, without 
cither stores or guns, and his posses- 
sions in every part of India had been 
occupied by the British troops, he had 
no alternative but to throw himself 
upon the protection of his ancient 
enemy, Scindiah, who had recently, 
under his father-in-law’s counsels, ap- 
peared as an armed mediator in his 
favour. He accordingly joined Scin- 
diah’s ©imp with his remaining fol- 
lowers immediately after his expulsion 
from Bhu.up6re. ^ThgMahratte horse 
had previously reassembled in small 
bodies in the vicinity of that town, in 
consequence of the absence of the 
great bulk of the British ciivahy, which 
had been detached from the grand 
army te stop the incursion of Meer 
Kuan,! w'ho had broken into the Doab, 
and was committing great devasta- 
tions. On the Ist April, Loi'd Lake, 
having receiver! intelligente that a 
considerable body of the enemy had 
assembled in a position about sixty 
miles from Bhurtpore, made a forced 
march to surprise them in their camp; 
and he was so fortimate as to come up 
with, utterly rout, and disperse them 
with the loss of a thousand slain, and 
return to his camp the same clay, after 
a march in twelve hours of fifty miles, 
A few days after, four thousand of the 
enemy, with a few guns, were attacked 
by Captain Royle, in a strong position 
under the walls of Adaulutnaghur, and 
totally defeated, Avith the loss of their 
artillery and baggage. By these re- 
peated defeats, the whole of this for- 
midable predatory cavalry was dis- 
persed or destroyed, with the exception 
of the small body which accompanied 
Holkar into Scindiah’s camp. 

94. Nor had the incursion of Meet 
Khan intfi Rohilcund and the Doab, 
or the detached efforts of the Mahrattas 
in other quarters, been more success- 
ful. The Rajahs of Khoordah and 
Eunkha, inVie Cuttack, instigated by 
the Rajah of Berar, made an incursion 
into the British dominions; but they 
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were repulsed, pursued ijito their own 
territories, and Khoordah carried by 
assault, by a force under the command 
of Colonel Harcourt. Bundclcund was 
for some weeks agitatfcd by the in- 
trigues of Scindiah, who secretly in- 
stigated its chiefs to revolt, in order 
to give more weight to his armed in- 
tervention in favour of Holkar; but 
though this movement, in the outset, 
had some success, in consequence of 
the absence of the British cavalry at 
the siege of Bhurtpore, yet it was of 
short duration. The approach of a 
considerable British force speedily re- 
duced them to submission. More dif- 
ficulty was experienced from the incur- 
sion of Mccr Kham . w twii ^ roke into 
Rohilcund at the hflad of fifteen thou- 
sand horse ; and ' in the middle of 
February occupied its capital, Mora- 
dabad. Three regiments of British, 
and three of native ht>rse, were im- 
mediately despatched by Lord Lahe, 
fixjm the grand army before Jlhifrt- 
pore, and marched with extraordinary 
expedition to arrest the enemy. They 
arrived in time to rescue a little gar- 
rison of three hundred sqxiys, which 
still held good the house of Mr Ley- 
cester, the collector for the district, 
and compelled the enemy to retire. 
Mcer Khan lied to the hills, closely 
pursued by the British horse under 
General Smith, who, after a variety of 
jiainful marches, came up with the 
enemy in the beginning of Mai’ch, and 
completely destroyed the flower of his 
army : and, on the 10th of the same 
month, they sustained a second defeat 
from Colonel Burn, at the head of* 
thirteen hundred irregular horse, and 
lost all their baggage. Disheartened 
by these disasters, and finding no dis- 
position to join him, as he had ex- 
pected, in the inhabitants of Rohilcund, 
Meor Khan retired across the Ganges 
by the same ford by which he had 
crossed it, and after traversing the 
Doab, repasBcd the Jumna in the end 
of March, having, in the coui'se of his 
expedition, lost half his forces. • 
95. No sooner was the treaty with 
the Rajah o| Bhurtpore 8i|ned, than 
Lord Lake marched with his whole 
force to watch Sciudiah’s movements, 


>vhom Holkar had joined, and effected 
a junction with the detachment \uidor 
the command of Colonel Martiiulell. 
This wily rajah finding the whole 
weight of the contest likely to fall 
upon him, and that he derived no 
solid support from Holkar’s force, im- 
mediately retired from his advaAced 
I)osition, and expressed an anxious and 
now sincere desire for an accommoda- 
tion. A loi g negotiation ensued, in 
the outset of which the demands of 
the haughty chieftain were„^ extra- 
va^nt as to be utterly iisadmissible; 
ancT Lord Wellesley bequeathed it as 
his last^ advice to the East India Di- 
rectors and Board of Control, to make 
no peace with him, ‘or any of the 
Mahratta chiefs, but on such tciTus as 
might maintain the pmver anj^ reputa- 
tion of the British govcniinent, and 
deprive them of the meaq^of continu- 
ing the S5^stem of J|plunder and devas- 
tation by which their confederacy had 
hitherto been upheld and Lord 
Cornwallis, his successor, having ar- 
rived, this great stfitesman was re- 
lieved from the cares of sovereignty, 
and embarked at Calcutta on his re- 
turn to England, amidst the deep re- 
grets of all classes of the people, 
leaving a name imperishable in the rolls 
alike of European and Asiatic fame.f 

* “Adverting to the restless disposition 
and prodatorv habits of Holkar, it is not 
probable that Tie will be induced to coiLscnt 
to any airangomont which shall dcpnvo him 
of the means of ranging Iho tenib^ntjs of 
Hiudostan at thB head of a body of plun- 
derers, except only in the last extremity of 
ruined fortune. "V^iatover might bo the ex- 
pedience, under other circumstinccs than 
those which at present exist, of offerinnf to 
Holkar terms of accommodatlwi, -without 
previous submission and solicitation on his 
part, at iiiesent tljp oflbr of lerms such iis 
Holkar would acco]* would trtunjinifestly in- 
jurious to tho reputation, and ultimately 
hazardous to the security of the British 
government.” — Loan Wbllhst.kv to Secret 
Committee, 25th June 1805 — Jfdl. Jk$p. v. 
269, 270. 

t As ttie author is now to bid a final adieu 
to Marquis Wellesley’s administration in the 
*East, ho trusts he wdll not bo accused of un- 
becoming fooling, but rather of a regard for 
historic tiniUi, when he quotes, in corrobora- 
tion of tlio facts stated in tho preceding 
chanters, tho following passage in a letter 
with which, after perusing this work, that 
great man honoured him “Lord Wellesley 
had not the interview with FouohJ of which 
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96. These principles, however, werec 
not equally impressed by personal ex- 
perience upon his successors. The East 
India Company and the Board of Con- 
trol — the former intent only on the 
price of their stock, and the prospect of 
augmenting their dividends ; the latter 
far ifemoved from the scene of action, 
mainly solicitous about the husband- 
ing of the national resources for the 
desperate contest w'ith •Napoleon in 
Europe, and unaware that a similar 
necessity *^xisted to uphold the British 
stipremacy icithe East — ^had concuiyed 
in directing the succeeding governor- 
general to use his utmost e^orts to 
bring the costly and distressing contest 
with the ^ahratta powers to an early 
termination. Lord Cornwallis, how- 
ever, di^.. not to carry tliese in- 
structions into etfect. The health of 
this distinguished noj^man, which 
had been declining bjf|fc he left Eng- 
land, rapidly sank under the heat aud 
labours of India,* and ho expired at 
Benares on the 5th October, without 
having brought the negotiations to a 
termination. They were resumed in 
the same pacific spirit by his successor. 
Sir George Barlow: treaties were in 
November concluded with Scindiah, 
and with Holkar in the beginning of 
January. These treaties were indeed 
honourable to the British arms ; they 
provided an effectual barrier against 
the Mahratta invasions, and secured 
the peace of India for twelve yeai-s. 
But Lord Wellesley’s principles proved 
in the end to bo well foiinded. Pacific 
habits were iound to be inconsistent 
with even a nominal iudopendence on 
the part of' these restless chieftains;'^ 
conciliation, impossible with men who 
had been inu»ea to rajsine by centuries 
of violence. The necessity of thorough 
subjugation was at last experienced; 
aud it was then accomplished in the 

you speak, [this is now corrected]. . But in 
all Oilier respects he is ready to bear full testi- 
mony to the accuracy of your history, and 
to tiie impartial iuidbeautitul spirit in which 
it is conceived and written.” — Marquis Wbi*- 
LESLEY to Mr Alison, 20th Nov, 1840.— The 
imprimatur of such a man is indeed a tesri- 
mony in reljition to his own tmasactionB, of 
which a historian may justly ftel proud, the 
more especially os ho nad not the mppiness 
of eiyoying his private acquaintance. 


most efibctualtsnanner. It was reserved 
for the nobleman who had been most 
fierce in his invectives against Lord 
Cornwallis’s first w'ar with Tippoo, to- 
complete the ci^quest of the Mahratta 
powers ; for a companion in arms of 
Wellington to plant the British stan- 
dard on the walls of Bhurtpore.* 

97. The principal articles in the paci- 
fication with Scindiah were, that all 
the conditions of the former treaty, ex- 
cept in BO far as expressly altered, were 
to continue in full force ; that the claim 
of the Company to Gwalior and Gohud 
should be abandoned by the British 
government, and the river Chumbul 
foim the boundaiy of the two states, 
from Kotab.oii tL<*^wc8t to Gohud on 
the cast ; and that Scifidiah was to re- 
linquish all claim to the countries to 
the northward of that river, and the 
British to the south. Various money 
payments, undertaken by the Company 
in the fom\er treaty, were by this one 
reihitt€tfi ; and the British agreed not 
to restore to Holkar any oi his posses- 
sions in the province of Malwa. Hol- 
kar, driven to the banks of the Hypha- 
sis, and in extreme distress, sent to 
sue for peace, which was granted to 
him on the following conditions: — That 
he should renounce all right to the dis- 
tricts of Rampoora and Boondoe, on 
the north of the Chumbul, as well aa 
Koonah and Bundelcund ; that he was 
to entertain no European in his employ- 
ment without the consent of the Brit- 
ish government, and never to admit 
Surajee Ghautka into his counselsor ser- 
“^ice. Contrary to the earnest advice 
of Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow, the 
new governor-general, so for gratuitous- 
ly modified these conditions, to whic^ 
the Mahratta chiefs had consented^ ue 
to restore the provinces of Ramnqorfr ^ 
and Boondee to Holkar, and to^ 
don the defensive alliance wlfioh had 
been concluded with the l^jah of 
Jypore. This last measure Was not 
, adopted Without the warmest remon- 
strances on the part both of Lord Lake- 
and the abandoned rajah, who observ- 
ed to tho JJritish resident with truili,^ 

* Jx>rd Hastings, who subdued the Mah- 
rattas in 1817 ; aud Lord CombermorOk who 
took Bhurtpoi'u in 1825. 
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“That this was the fiiil time, since 
the English government had been es- 
tablished in India, that it had been 
known to make its faifdi subservient 
to its convenience.” But eveiything 
announced that the master-spirit had 
fled from the helm, when Loixl Welles- 
ley embarked for England. Advan- 
tages conceded by our enemies were 
gratuitously abandoned in the vain idea 
of conciliation ; and, in the illusory 
hope of advantages to bo gained by an 
undecided policy, a treaty was signed, 
to which the illustrious statesman, who 
had conquered the means of dictating 
it, 'would never have consented; and 
future burdensome andJiigigfirdous wars 
were entailed ^liie emplTe to avoid 
the necessity of a suitable assertion of 
the British supremacy at the present 
moment. 

98. The administration of Marquis 
Wellesley exceeds, in the brilliancy 
and importance of the events by wh^ch 
it was distiii|iuiahed, any recorded in 
British hist^. In the space of seven 
yeju’s, triumphs were then accumulated 
which would have given lustre to an 
ordinary century of success. Within 
that short period, a formidable French 
force, fourteen thousand strong, which 
had well-nigh subverted the British in- 
iiuence at the court of their ancient 
ally the Nizam, was disarmed ; the 
empire of Tippoo Sultan, which had 
so often brought it to the brink of 
ruin, was subverted ; the Peishwa re- 
stored to his hereditary rank in the 
Mahratta confederacy, and secured to 
the British interests ; the power o& 
Kcindiah and the Rajah of Berar crush- 
ed, and their thrones preserved only 
b}^ the magnanimity of the conquerors ; 
the vast force, organised by Fi'ench 
officers, of forty thousand disciplined 
soldiers on the banks of the Jumna, 
totally destroyed ; and Holkar him- 
self, with the last remnant of the 
Mahratta horse, driven enti^jely from 
his dominions, and compelled, a needy 
suppliant, to sue for peace, and owe 
the restitution of his provinces to the 
perhaps misplaced generosRy of the 
conqueror. He added provinces to the 
British empire in India, during his 
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short administration, larger than the 
kingdom of France, extended its in- 
fluence over territories more extensive 
than the whole of Germany ; and suc- 
cessively vanquished four fierce and 
warlike nations, who could bring three 
hundred thousand men, of whom two- 
thirds were horse, into the field. Nor 
was it only in military and diplomatic 
transactions +hat the administration 
of Marquis Wellesley was distinguish- 
ed ; his powerfiJ mind was e^ally di- 
rected to objects of domefSk utility 
ancf'social amelioration. He founded 
the college of Calcutta, from- which 
Haileybhr^? College, so wellknownf or its 
beneficial influence, afterwards sprang, 
and took the warmest interei^ in that 
institution, as well as all others calcu- 
lated to elevate theiii^llectuiilchai'ac- 
tor of the Hindoos, or improve the char- 
acter of their gove^fnors. ftnd ho early 
directed the attention of tlie Company 
to theiiraportance of encouraging the 
cultivation of cotton — an object which 
has since that time been unaccountably 
neglected, both by the East India Com- 
pany and the Bxitish government, but 
which, if duly attended to, might by 
this time have rendered us independent 
of all the world for the material of our 
staple manufacture, and saved the tri- 
bute of fifteen millions sterling which 
is aunuaUy paid by this country to the 
industry of the United States.* 

* The civil servants of the East India 
Company can no longer be considered as tlio 
agents of a commercial concern. They are, 
in fact, the ministers and officers of a power- 
ful sovereign. They must now he viewed in 
that capacity, with reference not to their 
Nominal, but their real avoertiona. They 
are irequirod to discharge the duties of 
magistrates, judges, ambMsadors, and gov- 
ernors of province&f in all tie complicated 
and extensive relations of those sacred trusts 
and exalted stations, and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of evoiy public obligation, and ag- 
gravate the difficulty of every public choi-ge. 
Their studies, the discipline of their educa- 
tion, their habits of life, their manners and 
kmorols, shotild thoreforo be so ordered and 
regulated as to establish a just conformity 
between their personal consideration and Uie 
dimity and importance of their public sta- 
tioni, and to maintain a sufficient correspon- 
dence between their qualifications and their 
duties.”— 3/monaI 62/ Jjobd Wellesley, 10th 
July 1800— Pbaroe’s Lift of WtU^Uy^ ii. 187« 
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99. From maintaimugwith dlfiicultj^ 
a precarious footing at the foot of the 
Ghauts, on the Malabar and Coro* 
mandel coasts, the British government 
*wa8 seated on the throne of Mysore ; 
from resting only on the banks of the 
Ganges, it had come* to spread its in- 
fluence to the Indus and the Himalaya: 
it numbered among its provincial 
towns Delhi and Agra, tj^e once splen- 
did capitals of Hindostan ; among its 
stipendiary princes, the Sidtan of My- 
sore anch lihe descendant of the impe- 
rial house ''of Timour. These ^i'eat 
successes were gained by an empire 
which never had twentyi thousand 
European soldiers under its bannei-s : 
which wfis engaged at home, at the 
moment, in a mortal conflict with the 
conqueiir of tk* greatest Continental 
states ; and which found in its fidelity 
to its engaSdmonts/^the Justice of its 
rule, the integrity of its servants, its 
constancy in difficulty, its magnanimity 
in disaster, the means of rousing the 
native population in its behalf, and 
compensating the want of British 
soldiers by the justice of British gov- 
ernment, the. ability of Britisli coun- 
cils, and the daring of British officers. 
Impressed with these ideas, future 
a^s will dwell on this ej^och as one of 
the most glorious in British, one of 
the most marvellous in European an- 
nals ; and deem the last t/ords of the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta to Lord 
Wellesley, on his depar^pi’e for Europe, 
as not the florid language of panegyric, 
but the eober expressions of truth : — 
<^The events of the last seven yearn 
ha^ mark^ the period of your govern! 
ment as the most important epoch in 
the histoty of Euirope|n power in India. 
Your discernment in seeing the exi- 
gencies of the country and of the times 
in which you were called upon to act; 
the promptitude and determination 
with which you have seized upon the 
op][)ortunitieB of acting; your just con- 
ception and masterly use of our intr|n-* 
sic strength, have eminently contribut- 
ed, in conjunction witii the zeai,^the 
discipline, and the ooursge of *our 
armies, to decide upon these great 
even^, and to establish from one ex- 
tremity of this empire to the other 


the ascendajfcy of the British name 
and dominion.” 

100. General Wellesley had, a few 
months before his brother, set sail for 
the British Islands. His important 
duties as governor of Mysore had pre- 
vented him from taking an active piirt 
in the war with Holkar ; although the 
judicious distribution of troops which 
he had made in the Deccan had se- 
cured the protection of the British 
provinces in that quarter, and con- 
tributed powerfully to overawe the 
southern Mahmtta powers, and keep 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar from 
breaking out into open hostility. But, 
though not ^^T^sonally engaged, his 
active anff' watciikuL spirit observed 
with intense interest the progress of 
the contest ; his council and expe- 
rience proved of essential service both 
to the government and the armies; 
and his letters on the subject remain 
to^this day an enduring monument of 
judgment, foresight, andlbenctration. 
His able and impartial ^eminent of 
Mysore, and the tribut^ and allied 
states connected with It, had endeared 
him to the native inhabitants ; while 
his extensive local knowledge, and in- 
defatigable activity in civil administra- 
tion, had justly commanded the ad- 
miration of aU ranks of European 
functionaries. But he was dissatisflod 
with the restrictions sometimes im- 
posed upon him by the government at 
home; and, prompted to return to 
Europe by that hidden law which* so 
often makes the temporary vexations 
H)f men, selected by Providence for 
special purposes, the means of turning 
Aem into their appointed path, he felt 
the influence of that mysterious yearn- 
ing which, even in the midst of honours 
and power, prompts the destined actors 
in ^eat events to pant for higher 
glories, and desire the trial of mon^ 
formidable dangers. Addresses shower- 
ed upon ^Im from all quarters when 
his approaching departure was known ; 
Ijie inhabitants of Caloatta voted him 
a splendid sword, and erected a monu- 
mdnt in tfiefr capital oommemorativo 
of the battle of Ajsaye ; tui among all 
his honours none more touching 
than the parting address of the uaUve 
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inhabitants of Seringapatam, wliichowere loaning under an Eastern 
seemed almost inspired with a pro- yoke, toey would have deemed tlio 
phetic spirit. They “implored the story too incredible for belief. But 
God of all castes and ^f all nations to that lapse of time makes none in the 
hear their constant prayer; andwher- fundamental qualities of the different 
ever gi'eater affairs than the govern- races of mankind. Amidst all these 
ment of them might call him, to be- marvellous changes, the pristine char- 
btow on him health, happiness, and actor of the children of Japhet and 
glory," ^ the descendants of Shem has remained 

101. It is observed by Arrian, that unchanged : the superiority of the 
after the return of Alexander the West over 'fflie East in the essential 
Great from his Indian expedition, “ he qualities which lead to social and mili- 
laid down a general system for the tary advancement, has co, 3 iiinued the 
blending together of his Eastern and sa^ae; and the very propj^i-tion of Eu- 
European dominions. For this pur ropeans to Asiatics in the composition 
pose he took care to incorporate in his of a ipiiLcd army, which experience 
Eastern armies the Greek s and Mace- suggested to Alexander after his vic- 
donians. In eacl^p^BTRShf, or rather toiy over Porus in th§ Pu’^aub, was 
in each divisiotfm sixteen. Its joined impressed upon Lake on achieving the 
four Europeans to twelve Asiatics. In triumi>hs of Uelhi^^pd Ag^ Nay, 
the Macedonian squadrons and bat- more marvellous stilh the ultimate and 
talions, on the other hand, he inteiv decisive victory miined the English 
mixed such of tho Asiatics as were over the Sikhs id the Punjaub itself, 
most distinguished by their strength, on the very theatre of Alexander's con- 
their activity, and their mcrii. The test with Porus — ^the triumphs of Sob- 
Asiatic youin delighted in the Grecian raon and Goojerat — were gained en- 
oxercise and discipline, and rejoiced at tirely by the infusion of that very pro- 
being associated with the glory of their portion of native British among the 
victors. Their improvement in arts Asiatic troops.+ 
and arms fully answered his cxpccta- 102. Experience has since abundant- 
tion and rewarded his foresight.” It ly confirmed the justice of the princi- 
is one of the most interesting facts re- pies of these great men. The disasters 
corded in history, to find experience, of Monson’s retreat, the first unsuccess- 
at an interval of two thousand years, £ul Goorkah invasion, tho protracted 
suggesting exactly the same x}ropor- contest amidst the jungles of Anncan, 
tion between Europeans and their tho two undecided campaigns against 
Asiatic auxiliaries, to conquerors un- Chino, the unparalleled disaster of the 
der so surprising a diversity of external Coord-Cabul !Pass, were all mainly 
circumstances.* The lapse of time owing to the fatal oblivion, in the pride 
makes a vast difference in the arms by of continued victory, or to the not 
which men combat each other, and tho , , less fatal neglect, from tho prevsdence 
nations which in their turn appear as of a false system of econbmy, of the 
tho dominant race on the gi*eat theatre great truth which experience had im- 
of human affairs. Had Alexander’s pressed upon Alexander and Lake, 
followers been told that a nation of On the other hand, all ^cse revei'ses 
conquerors was to succeed them in the were repaired when misfortune had 
Indian plains, issuing from an obscure tamed this pride or overruled this 
and then unimown island in the West, econotpy and necessity, though then 
combating with weapons resembling ^ the battles of AUwal. Bobtacn and 
the artillery of heaven, ana who had« Goojerat in the Fui\jaub in 1847 and 1849, 
circumnavigated the dreaded African the proportion of English to Asiatic troops 
promontories, whilq their descendants to the termi- 

* See ante. Chap. xux. §§ .<12, 84, notes, nated so gloriously under the walls of Kan- 
where Lord Lake suggests, toe day after too Idn in 1642, the native British military and 
battles of Delhi and Agra, this very prqpor- naval forces were tripled^ s^pd too tormor 
tion of one European to three Asiatics, which were doubled before the ISin trlumpaont 
was the rule in Alexander’s united armies. march to GShuL 
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at an enormous expense, broxiglit thee 
European troops in a fair proportion 
to Asiatics into the field. It is not 
going too far to say, that on the due 
obsei’vance, at whatever cost, of Alex> 
ander^B and Lake’s ijrojiortion of one 
Euixmean to three dtr four Asiatics, 
the feistence of our Indian empire de- 
pends. Nor need the cost of such an 
augmentation of tho native Biitish 
forces deter a prudent ^md paternal 
government. The wisest economy is 
that whi^*H averts calamity by fore- 
sight ; no expenses are so ruinous^ as 
those which, incurred in a moment of 
consternation, fall with tenfolfl sever- 
ity on the unprepared. Let justice and 
equity diHinguish our Eastern rule : 
let the vast markets of England be 
freely oj^ned tq Tndian industry ; let 
British csqntal and enterprise restore 
the long-negPicted canals of Hindostan, 
and British energy repreSB the preda- 
tory habits of its native powers: in a 
word, let us treat India as a dratant 
province of our own island, and exact 
nothing from its inhabitants for which 
we do not give a full equivalent, and 
there will be no difficulty in maintain- 
ing the fidelity of our native armies, 
the loyalty of our native subjects; and 
sixty thousand native British, joined 
to a hundred and eighty thousand 
Hindoo troops, will secure to us the 
permanent empire of the Ij^ast. 

103. The progress of the British em- 
pire in India boars, in many respects, 
a close resemblance to ^hat of Napo- 
leon in Euroi)e; and the necessity of 
conquest to existence,” which was so 
strongly felt and forcibly expressed by^ 
Lord ClivoJ Lord Conawallis, Lord 
Wellesley, and Lord Hastings, should 
make us view^th a charitable eye the 
corresponding invincible impulse un- 
der which the European conqueror 
continually acted. Both empires were 
founded on opinion, and suppoi^od by 
military force; both brought a race 
of conquerors to supreme dominion, 
in opposition to the establishedt rights 
and vested interests of the higher 
classy ; both had to contend with 
physical force superior to their own, 
and prevailed chiefly by espousing the 
cau^ of one part of the native powers 


against the other; both were compel- 
led at first to supply inferiority of 
numbers by superiority in energy and 
rapidity of mo'^ement ; both felt that 
the charm of invincibility once broken 
was for ever lost, and that the first 
step in serious retreat was the com- 
mencement of laiin. Both had gained 
their chief increase of power during 
periods of peace; the strength of both 
appeared more terrible on the first re- 
newal of hostilities than it had been 
when they last terminated ; and it is 
hard to say whether the open hostility 
or withering alliance of either was most 
fatal to the independence of the ad- 
joining states. 

104. Bu*s^* v\?!B.^,.^|n^the6e respects, 
these two empires were remarkably an- 
alogous to each other, in one vital par- 
ticular their principles of action and 
rules of administration w-ere directly 
at variance ; and it is to this diffei'- 
cnq3 that the different duration of 
their existence is to bo ascribed. Tho 
French in Europe conquered only to 
opi)ress. Seducing words, indeed, pre- 
ceded their approach, but ci-uel exac- 
tions accomi>anied their footsteps, de- 
solation and suffering followed their 
columns; the vanquished states ex- 
perienced only increased severity of 
rule under the sway of the tricolor 
flag. Tho English in India, on the 
contrary, conquered, but this led, per- 
haps unintentionally on their part, to 
blessings. The oppression of Asiatic 
rule, the ferocity of authorised plun- 
der, disappeared before their banners ; 
i^ultitudes flocked from the adjoining 
I states to enjoy the security of their 
protection; the advance of their fron- 
tier was marked by the smiling aspect 
of villages rebuilt, fields recultivated, 
tho jungle and the forest receding be- 
fore human improvement. And the 
difference in the practical result of the 
two governments has been decisively 
established by the difference of the 
tstren^h which they have exhibited in 
resisting the shocks of adverse fortune. 
Fbr while the empire of Napoleon 
sunk as rapidly as it rose, and was pros- 
trated on the first serious> reverse be- 
fore the aroused indignation of man- 
kind, the Brii^h dominion in Asia, 
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like the Roman in Eur^e, has stood 
secure in the affections of its innumer- 
able inhabitants, and, though separat- 
ed by half the globe fnom the parent 
state, has risen superior during almost 
a ccntuiy to the accumulated force of 
all its enemies. 

105. After the most attentive con- 
sidenition of the circumstances attend- 
ing the rise and establishment of this 
extraordinary dominion, under Lord 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and Marquis Wellesley, it seems 
almost inexplicable to what cause its 
marvellous progress has been owing. 
It was not to the magnitude of the 
forces sent out by thjjjj^thcr country, 
for they were /feiiif^aiid fthnished in 
the most parsimonious spirit ; it was 
not to the weakness of the conquered 
states, for they were vast and opulent 
empires, well-nigh equalling in num- 
ber an<l resources all those of Europe 
put together ; it was not to their vKiit 
of courage or discipline, for tlley nad 
all the resources of European military 
art, and fought with a courage which 
"sometimes rivalled even the far-famed 
prowess of British soldiers. The means 
of combating with resources at first 
slender, and always dependent for their 
existence on the capacity and energy 
of the Indian government, were found 
in the moral courage and far-seeing 
sagacity of our Eastern administration ; 
in the incorruptible integrity and pub- 
lic spirit of its officers, both civil and 
military ; in the undaunted courage of 
the small baud of native English, and 
the unconquerable valour of our British 
officers, who brought an inferior race 
into the field, and taught them, by 
their spirit and example, to emulate 
the heroic deeds of their European 
brethren in anns. The history of the 
world can hardly exhibit a parallel to 
the vigour intrepidity of that poli- 

ticiil administration, the courage and 
daring of those military expl^^ts. And 
perhaps, on reviewing their achieve-* 
ments, the British, like the Roman 
annalist, may be induced to conclude 
that it is to the extraordinary virtue 
and talent df a few leading men that 
these wonderful successes have been 
owing: — *'Mihi multa legenti, multa 


ludienti, quss populus Romanus domi 
militiajque, mari atque terrft, praeclara 
facinora fecit, forte lubuit attendere, 
quae res maximo tanta uegotia sustin- 
uisset. Sciebam, saepenumero parvA, 
manu cum magnis legionibus hostium 
contendiase; co^overam, parvis eppiis 
bella gesta cum opulentis regibus ; ad 
hoc ssepo fortuna) violentiam tolenisse ; 
facmidia Gr^pcis, gloria belli Gallis, 
onto Romanos f uisse. Ac mihi, multa 
agitanti, constabat paucorum civium 
egregiam virtutem cunejSST patrav- 
iss*?; eoque factum, ut efivitias pau- 
pertfis, multitudinem paucitas super- 
aret.”*» * 

106. Much, however, as the strenu- 
ous virtue of individuals ffiay have 
contributed to the greatness of the 
British empire in AsM*, as it did of the 
Itoman dominion in Europe, it will not 
of itself cxpli^in tj^ phendbienon. This 
strenuous virtue itself is the wonder 
whicli requires solution. How did it 
happen that Great Britain, during the 
course of eighty years, should have 
been able to furnish a race of states- 
men adequate to the conception of 
such mighty projects ; of warrioi*s 
equal to the execution of such glori- 
ous deeds ; men capable of seizing 
with unflinching courage the moment 
of action, of combining with profound 
sagacity the means of conquest, of exe- 
cuting with^undaunted resolution the 
directions of genius ? Still more, how 
was this constellation of talent exhi- 
bited when the state was involved in 
bloody and arduous conflicts in the 
western hemisphere; and how did it 
isbine with the brightest lijstre at* the 
very moment when all its resources 

* ** Alter readiiJ]^ and hearing much of 
wbat the Bomon people at home and abroad, 
by land and sea, had achieved of glorious 
deeds, the question occurred, Wbat has pro- 
duced such wonderful I'osults ? 1 know that 
often, with dender power, theyh^ocutend- 
cd witn vast armies, with inconsiderable re- 
sources waged war with opulent monorchs ; 
that they had often felt the mutations Of 
war ; that they wore inferior to the Cheeks 
in eloquence, to the Gauls iu the passion for 
mihtaiy glory. And after weighing every- 
thing, 1 have arrived at the conclusion, that 
ilu extraordinary emrgy of a few eitwena 
worked all these wonders, and that thence 
it was that poverty conquered riches, the 
low the many.**— SxLLUBT, Ml. Cat. § 53. 
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seemed concentrated for the defence^ 
of the heart of the empire ? It was 
the boast of the Romans that their 
republican constitution, by training 
all the citizens to civil or military 
duties, either as leaders or followers, 
provided an inoxhausftble fund of vir- 
tue and ability for the seiwice of the 
commonwealth; and that the loss even 
of the largest army or th^most skilful 
commanders could without difficulty 
be supplied by the multitudes in every 
rank whcffli .the avocations of freedom 
had trained'to every pacific or warlike 
duty. Yet even the ancient Romans 
made it a fundamental rule Af their 
policy never to engage in two serious 
wars at ijhe same time ; whercjis the 
British empire in India has shone forth 
with mo!^ splen^Mir when the parent 
state was engaged in vast foreign con- 
tests, which linbiuce^ th^ whole world 
in their operations. It first rose to 
greatness under the guidance of plive, 
in the midst of the Seven Years’ War 
in Europe; it was preserved by Hast- 
ings during the darkest season of the 
American conflict; it was elevated to 
the highest point by Wellesley, in the 
heat of the struggle fof life and death 
with Napoleon. In British India^ 
equally as in ancient Rome, the influ- 
ence of the undying energy and wide- 
spread capacity springing from free 
institutions may be descried. The 
natives say that the Company has al- 
ways conquered because it was al- 
ways your{/;** and such in truth has 
ever been its character. In no other 
state of society but that in which a 
larg6 mixture of the democratic ele-< 
ment has spread vigour and the spirit 
of exertion through e^eiy rank, is to 
be found, for so considerable a period, 
so large a share of the undecaying 
youch of the human race. 

107. But this element has usually 
been found in human affairs t*^be in- 
consistent with durable greatness. It 
has either burned with such fierceness 
as to consume in a few years the vitals 
of the state, or dwindled into a sel&h 
or short-sighted passion for economy, 
to gratify the jealousy of the middle 
classes of society, fatal in the end to 
its independence. In moments of gene- 


ral cxcitemen^^, and when danger was 
obvious to the senses, democratic so- 
cieties have often been capable of tho 
most cxtraordi&aiy exeiiion ; it is in 
previous preparation, sagacious fore- 
sight, and the power of present self- 
denial for future good, that they have 
invai’iably, in the long run, proved de- 
ficient. That England, in its Euro- 
pean administration, has experienced, 
throughout the contest with revolu- 
tionaiy France, its full share both of 
the strength and weakness incident to 
democratic societies, is evident from 
the consideration, that if the unfore- 
seeing economy of the Commons hfid 
not, duriiify s^cceding peace, wlieii 
danger \vfla rcmo'tbfiijst.duccd the na- 
tional strength to a pitiable degree of 
weakness, Paris could with case have 
been taken in tho first campaign ; and 
that if the inherent energy of demo- 
cratic vigour, when danger w*is present, 
ha<f not supported the country during 
its latclr stages, tho independence of 
Britain and tho last remnant of Eu- 
ropean freedom, notwithstanding all, 
tho eftbrts of the ai'iatocracy, must 
have sunk beneath the anus of Napo- 
leon. No one can doubt, that if a 
popular House of Commons or un- 
bridle press had existed at Calcutta 
and Madras, to coerco or restrain tho 
Indian government in its political en- 
ergy or military ostablishmeui, as was 
the case in the British Isles, the Brit- 
ish empire in the East must have been 
speedily prostrated. And it is equally 
clear that, if its able councils and gal- 
Mnt armies liad not been supported 
by popular vigour at home, even tho 
energy of Lord Wellesley and the dar- 
ing of Lord Lake must alike havo 
sunk before the strength of tho Asiatic 
dynasties. 

108. The Eastern empire of Eng- 
land, however, has exhibited no such 
vicissitudes. It has never felt the 
want eith«r of aristocratic foresight in 
^preparation, or of democratic vigour in 
ejjeoution ; it has ever been distinguish- 
ed alike by the resolution in council 
and tenaci^ of purpose which charac- 
terise patrician, and the energy in ac- 
tion and inexhaustible resources which 
I are produced in plebeian governments. 
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This cxtraordinaiy comliiiiation, pecu- 
liar, in the whole history of the species, 
to the British empire in Asia and the 
Roman in Europe, is ^idently owing 
to tlie causes which in both, during a 
brici period, rendered aristocratic di- 
1 ‘cction of affairs coexistent with de- 
mocratic execution of its purposes ; a 
state of things so unusual, and threat- 
en t'd by so many dangers — an equili- 
brium so unstable, that its continuance, 
even for tl'-e brief time it endured in 
both, is peri ■ ps to bo ascribed only to 
special divine interposition. And it is 
evident, that if the same combination 
had existed, in uncontrolled operation, 
in the government a^Jionie ; if the 
unconquerable jjQj^ar energy of Eng- 
lau ' had been permanently directed | 
by foresight and resolution equal to 
tliat which was displayed in the East; 
if no jjopular jealousy or impatience 
had existed, to extinguish on the ter- 
mination of war, the force which Jihad 
gained it;. t.i\ 'uhs — if the .iiefcs^and 
armies of Blake a-nd Marlborough, Nel- 
son and Wellington, had been sufft-red 
to remain at the disposid of a vigilant- 
executive, to neriir^uate the ascendancy 
they had acquired; if tlie two hunored 
ships of the line, and tlu’ec hun cd 
thouttand warriors, once belonging to 
England, had been i}ermauenUy di- 
rected by the energetic foresight of a 
Chatham, a Burke, or a Wellesley, to 
external purposes, the British Euro- 
pean empire, in modern, must have 
provcrl as irresistible as the Roman 
did in ancient times, and the emula- 
tion of independent states been 
tinguiabed in the slumber of universalf 
dominion. 

109. But no such gigantic empire 
was intended by Providence to lull 
the ardent spirit of Europe, till it had 
performed its destined work of spread- 1 
ing the seeds of civilisation and reli- j 
gion through the globe. To Great! 
Britain, a durable oolonial,aBcendancy | 
is given; but it will be found, not 
among the sable inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan, but among the free descend- 
ants of the Anglo-Saxom race in 
American%nd Australian wilds. The 
extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances which gave us the empire of 


the East, could not remain permanent : 
aristocratic constancy and democratic 
vigour can coexist only for a brief 
space, oven in the most favoured na^ 
tion. Already the great organic change 
of 1832, and the extension of the di- 
rect influence of IBritish popular power 
upon Eastern administration, have 
gone far to shake the splendid fabric. 
When the time arrives, as arrive it 
will, that Oii^erse interests, ignorant 
philanthropy, or prejudiced feeling, in 
the dominant island, sh^jX* interfere 
witil vested rights, violJto existing 
engagements, or force on premature 
changejf, in the East, ijls they have al- 
ready doife in the West Indies, the dis- 
content of the inhabitants break 
out into inextinguishablerevolt. When, 
to gratify the jeal(m|y of p^ular as- 
cendancy, the muitary and naval 
strength of the state is^prostrated in 
the Asiatic, 'ka ii7has already been in 
the European world, the last hour of 
our Indian empire has struck. Dis- 
tant provinces may be long ruled by a 
wise, %ugorous, and paternal central 
govenmient ; but they cannot remain 
for ** y considerable time under the 
Kwa^ of a remote and self-interested 
democratic sodety. The interests of 
.xie masses are, in such a case, directly 
brought into collision : the prejudices, 
the passions of the ruling multitude, 
soon prov^ insupportable to the inha- 
bitants of the subject realm ; the very 
spirit which the central empire has 
generated, becomes the expansive force 
which tears its colonial dependencies 
asunder. Whether the existing con- 
test between the different claanes of 
society in the British l^ands termi- 
nates in the lasting ascendant of the 
multitude, or ‘the establishment,^ by 
democratic support, of a centralised 
despotism, the result will be equally 
fatal to our 'Supremacy in the East-— 
in the first case, by terminating the 
steady rule of aristocratic foresight; 
in the last, by drying up the fountains 
of popular energy. 

110. But whatever may be the 
mate fate of the British empire in 
India, it will not fall without having 
left an imperishable name, and be- 
queathed enduring benefits to the hu- 
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man race. First of all the Christian 
family, England has set its foot in the 
East, not to enslave but to bless ; alone 
of aU the conquering nations in the 
■world, she has erected, amidst Asiatic 
bondage, the glorious fabric of Euro- 
pean justice. To as^rt that her do- 
minfon has tended only to social hap- 
piness, that equity has regulated allher 
measures, and integrity pervaded every 
part of her administratitTn, would be 
to assert more than ever has been, or 
ever will*}.'p produced by human na- 
ture. Doulltless' many of her du^ds 
have been cruel and ruthless — many of 
her designs selfish and oppressi^^e. But 
when interest has ceased to' blind, or 
panegyriC|*o mislead, the sober voice of 
truth will confess, that her sway in 
Hindosti^ has (^ptributed in an ex- 
traordinary degi*ee to correct the dis- 
orders of society; to extricate from 
s oppression fcie labouring, to 
restrain by just jidministration, the 
tyranny of the higher orders and 
that public happiness was never so 
equally diffused, general prosperity 
never so thoroughly established among 
all ranks, as under the British rule 


since the desiendants of Shorn first 
came to sojourn on the banks of the 
Ganges. Already the fame of its 
equitable swayc and its thorough pro- 
tection of all classes, has spread far 
and sunk deep into the mind of the 
East. Mahommedan prejudice has 
been shaken by the exhibition, amidst 
its severities, of Christian benificence; 
and even the ancient fabric of Hindoo 
superstition has begun to yield to the 
ascendant of European enterprise. 
Whether the appointed season has yet 
arrived for the conversion of the wor- 
shippers of Brahma to the precepts of 
a purer faith, and for the vast plains 
of Hiridostan lo^be peopled by the 
followers Sins?, as yet lies 

buried in the worn of time. But, 
whatever may be the destiny of Asia, 
the British standard has not appeared 
on its jJains in vain ; the remembrance 
of the blessed days of its rule will never 
be f jrgotten ; and more glorious even 
thm the triumph of her arms, have 
been the seeds of future freedom whic-h 
the justice and integrity of English gov- 
ernment have sown in the regions of 
the sun. 


* CHAPTEK L. 


CONTINEIfTAL SYSTEM, AND IMPEUIAL GOVERNMENT OP NAPOLEON. JULY 1807— 

AUGDS:^ Ai2. 


1. When the battle of Trafalgar 
annihilated the prospect of invading 
England, and extinguished tdl his hopes 
of soon bringing the maritime war to 
a successful issue, Napoleon did not 
abandon the contest in despair, Quick 
in perception, he saw at once that the 
vast preparations in the Channel must 
go for nothing; that the flotilla at 
Boulogne would be rotten before a 
fleet capable of protecting its passoge 
could be assembled; and that every 
successive year would enable England 
more exclusively to engross the com- 


merce of the world, and banish his 
flag more completely from the ocean. 
But he was not on that account dis- 
couraged. Fertile in resources, indomi- 
table in resolution, implacable in hatred, 
he resolved to change the method, not 
the object, of his hosti^ty. He in- 
dulged the nope that ho would succeed, 
through the extent and terror of his 
CoiStinental victories, in achieving the 
destmetion ^f England, by a process 
more slow indeed, but in th» end, i)er- 
haps, still more certain. His design 
towai'd this object consisted of two 
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parts, both essential to^lie success of 
the genei'al project, and to the prose- 
cution of which his efforts, during the 
whole remainder of his.4 reign, were di- 
rected. 

2. The first part of his plan was to 
combine all the Continental states into 
one great alliance against England, 
and compel them to exclude, in the 
most rigid manner, the British fisg 
and British merchandise from their 
harbours. This system had long ob- 
tained possession of his mind; he had 
made it the condition of every treaty 
between a maritime state and France, 
wen before ho ascended the consular 
tliTOne. The adroit Wtory which he 
applied to the.^'iarifi of tub Emperor 
Paul, and the skill with which he com- 
bined the northern powers into the 
maritime confederacy in 1800, w^cre 
all directed to the same end ; and ac- 
cordingly the exclusion of the English 
flag from their harbours was the fun- 
damental condition of that ahiance.* 
The proclamation of the principles of 
the armed neutrality by the northern 
powers at tliat crisis, filled him with 
confident expectations that the period 
had then arrived when this great 
object was to be attiiincd. But the 
victory of Nelson at Copenhagen dis- 
solved all these hopes and threw him 
buck to the system of ordinary war- 
* The Directory had previously adopted 
the system of compelling tho exclusion of 
English g(K)ds from all the European har- 
boura ; but tho multiplied disasters of their 
administration prevented them from cai-ry- 
ing it into any general execution. By a de- 
cree, issued on 18th Januaiy 1798, it was 
declared, “That all ships having for their 
•cargoes, in whole or in part, any English 
niercliandisc, shall be held good prize, who- 
ever is the proprietor of such merchandise, 
w'hich should be held contralmnd from tho 
single circumstance of its coming fWnn Eiig- 
liind or any of its foreign settlements ; that 
the harbours of France should be shut 
ngaaiist all ships liaving touched at England, 
oxcejit in cases of distress— and that ncutnU 
sailors found on board Engli.sh vessels should 
be fAit to deaili.** Napoleon, sofii after his 
accession to tho consular throne, issued a» 
•decree, revoking this and all other decrees 
passed during the Revolution, and rcveiliiig 
to the old and humane In/ws of the monarchy 
in this particular; but in the exultation 
consequent c«i tho battle of Jena, be very 
nearly returned to tho violence and barbarity 
of the deci'eo of tho Directory,— Rw> 
1800. 64» 65; and 1807. 220, 227. 


fare, afterwards so cruelly defeated by 
the i)attle of Trafalgar. The aatoniBh- 
ing results of the battle of Jena, how- 
ever, again revived his projects of ex- 
cluding British commerce from tho 
Continent; and thence the Berlin 
Decree, to be iiimediately considered, 
and the anxiety which he evinced at 
Tilsit to procure, by any sacrifices, 
the accession of Alexander to the 
confederacy. * 

3. The second part of the plan was 
to obtain possession, by jerfgotiation, 
fortijS, or fraud, of all the iTeets of Eu- 
rope, and gradually bring them to tho 
great cm^tral point near the English 
coast, from whence they might ulti- 
mately be directed, with decisive effect, 
against tho British shores. By the 
Continental Systee® he billed to 
weaken the resources of England, to 
hamper its revenue, and,4>y the spread 
of commercial d&tress, break up the 
unanimity which then prevailed among 
its inhabitants. But he knew too 
well the spirit of tho ruling part of 
the nation to expect that, by tho 
spread of comxnercial distress alone, he 
would succeed in the contest. He was 
desirous of reducing its strength by a 
long previous blockade, but it was by 
an assault at last that he hoped to 
carry the day. In order to prepare 
for that grand event, he was at the 
utmost pa^is to increase his naval 
force. Amidst all the expenditoe oc- 
casioned by hg military campaigns, he 
proposed to construct, and to a certain 
extent actually did construct, from ton 
to twenty sail of the line every yep; 
rwhile vast sums were anmjally applied 
' to the great naval harboiirs at Ant- 
werp, Flushing, Cherbourg, and Brest. 
The first, from fts admiAble situation 
and close proximity to the British 
shores, he considered as the great out- 
work of the Continent against Eng- 
land; ho reganled it, as he himself has 
told us, as “ itself worth a kingdom;” 
andbut for the invincible tenacity with 
which he held to this great acquisition, 
he might with ease have obtained 
peace in 1814, and have left his family 
at this moment seated oit the throne 
of France. But it was not with the 
fleets of France alone that he intended 
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to engage in this mighty enterprise^ > against iifteeiO millions of English. I 
those of all Europe were to be com- would have terminated by a battle of 
bined in the attempt. The navies of Aotium.” * 

Denmark and Portugal, in virtue of 4. It was t]|erefore no momentary 
the secret article in the treaty of burst of anger or sudden fit of oxulta- 
Tilsit, were to be demanded from their tion, occasioned by his unparalleled 
respective sovereign^ and seized by triumphs, which induced Napoleon, by 
forcb, if not voluntarily surrendered; his celebrated decree from Berlin, to 
that of Russia was to come round from declare J:he British Islands in a state of 
the Black Sea and the Baltic to Brest blockacTe. It was the result of much 
and Antwerp, and join In the general thought and anxious deliberation, of a 
crusade ; until at length a hundred calm survey of the resources at his did- 
ships of 4,^e line and two hundred posal, and the means of resistance 
thousand ilten were prepared, oiHthe which yet remained to his antagonists, 
coasts of the Channel, to carry to the The treaty of Tilsit gave the English 
shores of England the terrors Gallic government ample room for serious 
invasion, “When in this** manner,” reflection onthe dangers which now 
said Napoleon, “ I had established my beset themr^^TTn'k. a^ pssiQn of Russia 
ground, so as to bring the two nations to the Continental league was thereby 
to wrestle, as it^were, body to body, rendered certain ; the secret articles 
the issue could not be doubtful, for of the treaty, of which, by great ex- 
we had foijty mi^ona of French ertions, they soon obtained possession, f 

* Napoleon's projects, in regard to the ftifates, with the most splendid fortifleations 
maritime war against England, hav£ been forlhcir protection : the Emperor intended 
already oxjplained; but inis is a pmiit of to uave«prcp!ired tliat harbour to receive 
such vital importance to the future security thirty more une-of-battlc sliips of tho largest 
of the British empire, that it* will well boar size. Innumorablo works had boon pvopm-ed 
a second note from an additional authority, to reccivo and protect tho flotilla which was 

Ho said,” says las Cases, “that ho had to be immediately concerned in tho invasion 
done much for Antwerp, but nothing to of England ; Bomogne was adapted to hold 
what he proposed to have done. By sea, ho 2000 gun-boats ; Vimeroiix, Etaples, and Am- 
proposed to have made it a mortal point of bleteuse, 1000 more. The harbour of Flush- 
attack against tho enemy ; by land, he wish- ing was to have been rendered impregnable, 
edto render it a sure resource in ciiso of and cnLirged so as to hold twenty of the 
groat disasters— a true point of refuge for tho largest ships of tho lino ; while dockyaifls 
national safety ; he wished to render it cap- for the construction of twenty line-of-battlo 
able of containing on ontiro army after do- ships wore to bo formed at Antwerp, and 
feat, and of resisting a year of anon trenches, constantly kept in full activity. So immcnso 
during which tho nation might have rison wero the preparations on tho French coast 
in a mass for its relief. The world admired for tho invasion of England t Thu Emperor 
much the works already executed at Ant- frequently said that Antwerp was to him an 
werp — ^ibi numerous doc^ards, arsenals, and entire province; aUttle kingdom in itself, 
wet-docks ; but all that, .said tho Emperor, Ho attached the greatest importance to it, 
was nothing— it was hut the commercial oitcu visitod it in person, and regarded it aa 
town ; the military town was to have been due of the most important of all his crea- 
on tHe other .bank, where tho land was alA tions."— L as Cases, vii. 61, 67. It is not a 
roadypurchased: three-deckers wore to have Utile curious that, within twenty years 
boon wore constructed, and covered sheds after his fall, tho English government should 
established to tho ships of the line dry have united its forces to those of France to 
in time of peace. Eveiything there was restore this groat outwork against British 
I>launed on the most colossal scale. Ant- independence to tho dominion of Belgium, 
wexn was itself a provinoe. That place, said and tho rule of the son-in-law of France, 
the Emperor, was tho chief cause of my bo- t Thoy wem obtained by the agency of 
inghere; for, if I could have made up my tho Count d’Antraigues. — Hard. ix. 431, 
mind to ^ve up Antwerp, 1 might have con- note. — In the King^s speech, on the 21st 
eluded peace at Chatillon in 1814 ,”— Las January 1^8, it was said— “We are oom- 
Cases, vii. 43, 44. ,manded bwhis majesty to inform you, that 

Gigantic as these designs for Antwerp no sooner had the restut of the negotiations 
wore, they were bub apart of what Napoleon at Tilsit confirmed the influence and control 
meditated or hod constructed for his grand ofFranoe over the powers of the Contincmt 

than his majiosty was aiiprised of the inten- 
tion of the enemy to combino^hoso powers 
ug< where they had . In one general oonlbderacy, to bo directed 
vated out of the solid rock a basin capable of either to the entire subjugation of this king- 
bolding fifteen shixis of tho lino and os many dom, or to tho imiKxdngupon his majesty an 
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made them acquainted t^itli the inten- !nate ability, and actuated by invcte- 
tiou of Franco and Russia, not only to rate hostility against her independence 
unite their forces against Great Bri- and renown. A clear and constant 
tain, but to compel Doilmark and Per- perception of this prospect is indis^on- 
tugal to do the same. In addition to sable both to the formation of a just 
having their flag proscribed from the opinion on the measures to which she 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Gulf of was speedily dftven in her own, do- 
Bothnia, they had the prospect of see- fence, and of the character of the 
ing all the maritime forces of Europe illustrious men W'ho, called to the di^ 
arrayed against their independence, rcction of he|r councils and armies in 
The assistance of Sweden could not such a gloomy situation, speedily raised 
much longer be relied on, pressed as her fortunes to an unparaUcled pitch 
she would soon be by her colossal of ^ry and prosperity. 
neighbour; the harbours of South Ame- The English government in 1806, 

rica were still closed to her adventure ; after the occupation of Hanover by the 
tlie neutrality of North America was PrussisAi ^roops, head issued an order, 
already more than doubtful, and would authorised by Mr Fox’s cabinet, declor- 
certaiuly be sor.'^Mst^ndoudd, to range ing the coasts of Prussia in% state of 
the United States by the side of France, blockade. That the English navy was- 
in open enmity against Great Britain, amply adeqtuite tuiuestablis^l an ef- 
Thus had Enghand, proscribed from fectual blockade of the two rivers 
all civilised commerce over the whole which constitutes the oftly outlet to 
world, and weakened in her resoui'ces Prussian commerce, cannot bo doubted, 
by the internal suffering conseq^Wt wher> it is recollected that their fleets 
on such a deprivation, the i>r(5tepeot of at that very moment kept evezy 
soon being compelled to maintain a hostile harbour closed from the North 
contest with all ^e naval and military Cape to Gibraltar.* This blockade, 
forces of Europe, directed by consum< however, and one at the same time de- 
insocuro and ignominious peace. That for oealment no longer existed, by Lord Liver- 
this purpose it was determmed to force into pool in parliament.— Pari. ]}eb. x. 1. 
hostility against this country, states which As this order in council is referred to by 
had hitherto been allowed by Franco to the French writers and their supporters in 
miiinUiin or to purchfiso their ncuti’ality ; this country, as a vindication of the Boilin 
and to bring to boar upon different points Deorce, its provisions merit attention. It 
of his majesty’s dominions the whole of the proceeds on the narrative, “That the Prus- 
uaval force of Europe, aud specifically the sian government has, in a forcible and hostile 
fleets of Denmark and Portugal. To place manner, takfen possession of the electorate 
those fleets out of the power of such a con- of Hanover, and has also notified that all 
fuderacy, became, therefore, the indispen- Biitish ships shall be excluded from the 
sable duty of bis majesty.” The complete ports of the Pfhssian dominions, and from 
accuracy of these assertions has been abun- coitain other ports in the north of Europe, 
dantly proved by the quotations flrom the and not suffered to enter or trade therein 
secret ortidos of the treaty of Tilsit. alrca<V aud then declares, “That no ship or vessel 
given ; and ample confirmation of them will i belonging to any of bis Majesty’s subjects bo 
appear in the sequel of this chapter. Minis- permitted to enter or clear fAim any ports 
tors, in the course of the debates which en- of Prussia, and that a general embargo or 
sued on the Copenhagen expedition, wore stopbemadeof all Prussian ships and vessels 
repcatedlycallodupon to produce their secret whatever, now wfthin, or vThicn shall here- 
artides, or specify what private infoimatipn after come into, any of the ports, harbours, 
they had received; but they constantly de- or roads of the United Kingdom of Great 
cliiicd doing so, and in consequence it be- Tirit^n and Ireland, together with all per- 
came a very general opinion at the time, sons and ofiTeots on board the said ships and 
that there were, in reality, no suoh secret vessels; but that tite vtmoH care be ta£en for 
artidos, and that this assc^on was put for- the preservation of Hie cargoes on hoard of the 
ward without foundation in the King’s said diips or vessels^ so tJud no davmge or sm- 
spoech, to pf^ate an aggtessioh whidi, off bezstemerU vfhatever be sustainedf-^Ann. 
its own merits, was indefensible. It is now 1806 , 677 . This was followed, upon Ifith 
proved, however, that they had the 8e<^t May 1806 , by an order in coundl, signed by 
information, and that they tukd the gesxor- ' Mr Fox, which, “ considering the new mea- 
OBity to bear this load of obloquy rather than surcs adopted by the enemy for the obstrue- 
betray a conhdenoe which mighy)rove ihtal tion of British commerce, dedarod the whole 
to persons high in office in the Fronch gov- coasts, liarbotus, and rivers. Ifom the Elbe 
ernmunt. This was flilly explained, many to Brest inclusive, as actually blockaded ; 
years cfboiwards, when me reasons for con- ' provided always that this blockade shall not 
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dared of tbe coasts of the Channdf 
gave Napoleon an excuse for the famous 
Berlin Decree against English com- 
merce, which, on the preamble ** that 
the British government had violated 
the law of nations, so far as regarded 
neutral vessels ; tUk it regards as 
enemies cveiy individual belonging to 
a hostile state, and, in consequence, 
makes prize, not merely of the crews 
of merchant vessels eqifipped as pri- 
vateem, but also of those of such vea- 
seJs when^erely engaged in the ^ns- 
port of merchandise; that it ext^ds 
to the ships and the objects of com- 
merce tliat right of couqufstf which 
does not properly belong except to 
public priperty; that it includes com- 
mercial cities and harbours, and mouths 
•of rivordtfn the JiuV'dships of blockade, 
which, on the best interpretation of 
the law of nations, js applicable only 
to fortified places; tlat it*declares har- 
bours blockaded before which has 
not a single ship of war, although a 
place cannot be cousidei’ed as blockaded 
till it is in such a manner beset that 
entry cannot be obtained without im- 
minent danger; that it even declares 

xsxtend to neutral vessels having on baard 
laurchandisc not belonging to the enemies of hie 
Majesty, and not contraband of war ; except- 
ing, however, the coast from Ostend to the 
mouth of the river 8cin(,% which is hereby 
declared subject to a blockade of the stnetest 
kind,*' There can be no dofbt tliat the 
•coasts thiis dccliu’cd in a state of blockade 
were, in tlic strictest sense, subiect to stich 
dcclaraticm, since the perii' of leaving tho 
harbours they contained was such that hard- 
ly one of the enemy’s armed vessels ventured 
incur it. Tlds decree, such os it was, was 
Topet^d os to all ports from the Elbe to the 
Emsmdusiv^ by a British order in councir 
of 26th September 1800.— Martens, v. 4C0, 
JSup. These orders in council, thus provid- 
ing only for the blockadt of harlx)ars, and 
coasts, -which it waa at the moment in tho 
highest dogivio perilous to enter, or for tho 
interim detention of the Prussian cargoes, in 
retaliation for tho uni)rovoked invasion of 
Hanover by the Prussian ti'oops, and exclu- i 
Bion of British commei’cc, iu pursutneo of i 
tho offers of Napoleon already detailed, wore 
clearly within the law of nations, as admitted 
by the French Emperor himself, and, in 
truth, amost moderate exci'ciseof the rights 
of war. They afford, therefijre, no excuse 
or palliation whatever fin* tho Berlin Decree. 
— .4n«. Reg. 1806, 677 ; and sec the previous 
Prussian proclamation, excluding British 
1^0, on 2Sth March 1S06. JbuL 092; and 
Martens, Sup. v. 455. 
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blockaded pUees which all its naval 
forces are inadequate to blockade, as 
entire coasts and a whole empire; that 
this monstrous violation of the law of 
nations has no other object but to ob- 
struct the communications of other 
people, and elevate the industry and 
commerce of England upon the ruins 
of that of the Continent ; that this 
being the evident design of England, 
whoever deals on the Continent in 
British merchandise by that vei'y act 
favours its designs, and becomes par- 
ticipant in them ; that this conduct of 
England, worthy of the first barbarous 
ages, has hitherto turued to its own 
great profit u yL t he detriment of all 
other states; and law of nature 

entitles every belligerent to oppose its 
enemy with the arms with which it 
combats, and the mode of hostility 
which it has adopted, when it disre- 
gai'ds every idea of justice and liberal- 
ity]p;he resultof civilisation amongman- 
kiiici on this preamble it declared — ' 
6. ** 1. The British Islands ore placed 
in a state of blockade. 2. Every species 
of commerce and communication with 
them is prohibited; all letters orpackets 
addressed in English, or in the English 
characters, shall be seized at the post- 
office, and their circulation interdicted. 

8. Every British subject, of what rank 
or condition whatever, who shall be 
found in the countries occupied by our 
troops or those of our allies, shall bo 
made prisoner of war. 4. Every ware- 
house, merchandise, or property of any 
I sort, longing to a subject of Great 
; J^ritain, or coming from its manufac- 
ptories or colonies, is declared good 
I prize. 5. Commerce of every kind in 
English goods is prohibited ; and eveiy 
I species of merchandise belonging to 
England, or emanati^ from its work- 
shops or colonies, is declared good 
prize. 6. The half of the confiscated 
value shall be devoted to indemnifying 
those meii^hants whose vessels Live 
ton seized by the English cruisers, 
for the losses which they have sus- 
tained. 7. No vessel coming directly 
from Englaftd, or any of its colonies, or 
having touched there siuc^ the publi- 
cation of the present decree, shall be 
received into any harbour. 8. Every 
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vessel which, by means i/>f a false de- 
claration, shall have eifected such 
entiy, shall be liable to seizure, and 
the ship and car^o shall be confiscated 
as if they had also belonged to E*g- 
hmd. 9. The prize-court of Paris is 
intrusted with the deterinmatioii of 
all questions arising out of this de- 
cree in France, or the countries occu- 
pied by our armies ; that of Milan, with 
the decision of all similar questions in 
the ‘kingdom of Italy. 10. This decree 
shall be communicated to the Kings 
of Spain, Naples, Holland, and Etruria, 
and to our other allies, whose subjects 
have been the victims, like our own, of 
the injustice and bar^rity of English 
le^slation. 11. Tte"«nisters of foreign 
affairs, of war, of marine, of finance 
and of justice, of police, and all post- 
masters are charged, each in his own 
department, with the execution of the 
jn’esent decree.” * 

7. Such was the famous Berlin de- 
cree against English commerce^ wliich 
was only an extension to all Europe of 
the declaration and order that all 
English merchandise should be liable i 
to confiscation, which had been issued 
by Napoleon at Leipsic on the 18th of 
October preceding, and at Hamburg on 
the 3d November. It was not allowed 
to remalu an instant a dead letter. 
Orders were despatched in all direc- 
tions to act upon it with the utmost 
rigour. With undisguised reluctance, 
but trembling hands, the subject 
monarchs and prefects prepared to 
cairy the stern requisition into execu- 
tion. So strongly was its unj\ist chq- 

^ Two days after tho publication of the 
Berlin Decree, Napoleon wrote the following 
highly characteristic letter to Junot, then 
governor of Paris : — “Take especial care that 
the ladUt of your establishment take Swiss 
tea : It is os |^d as that of China. Coffee 
made Itom chicoiy is noways inferior to that 
of Arabia. !Let them make use of those 
substitutes in their drawing-rooms, instead of 
amusing themselves with tmkiug politics like 
Madame de fitaol. Let them take cai'e also 
that no part of thwr dross is composed of, 
English merchandise ; tell tlmt to Madame 
Junot : if tho wives of my chief officers do 
not set tlio example, whom c&n I expect to 
follow it ? It is a contest of dife or death 
between Francr, and England; I must look for 
the most cordial support in all those hy whom 
I am siuTounded. — Napoleok to Jumot, 
23d Nov. 1800 ; D’Abrahte^ ix. 287, 288. | 


i^cter and ruinous tendency felt in 
Holland, that Napoleon’s own brother, 
Louis, king of tljat couiitiy, at first 
positively refused to submit to its ini- 
quity ;t and at length could only bo 
prevailed on, in the first instance, t(» 
promulgate it itithe foreign countries 
occupied by the Dutch troops, reserv- 
ing its execution in his own dominions 

t “This dcc^'^c,” says Louis Buonaparte, 
King of HollanO, “ wa.s as uryust as it was 
imi>olitic. The command that it should bo 
obeyed by tho Kings of Sjavin, llollaud,. 

» , aud Etruria, was the eeijn’mcucement 
rersiil empire, if it had any meaning ; 
if not so intended, it was senseless. Tho 
ground cf justification put forth in tho de- 
cree, viz. ‘ Aat England applies the right of 
blockade, not only to fortified places and tho 
mouths of rivers, but to whole oiasts, when 
tho law of nations only authorises that 
rigour in tho case of places so closo|^ invested 
that they cjinnot bo entc.'td or quixted with- 
out danger,’ is itself its chief condemnation ; 
for a nation whose ^sscls can proceed to a 
distance from*»its frontici-s, even to tho 
waters of the countries belonging to its 
encm‘'»s. is undoubtedly better entitled to 
say that it blockades coasU and ports, than 
a nation without a navy to say that it block- 
ades an island suivounded bynumorous fleets. 
In tins last csise it is tho Continental power 
wliich voluntarily places itself in a state of 
blockade. Besides, wrong cannot authorise 
wrong, nor injustice injustice. The 4tb and 
6th articles of the Berlin Decree arc atrocious. 
VThat ! because the English seize merchants 
travelling from one place to another, anti 
subject tho vessels of individuals to ill 
ti'catnient, shall wo, in an ago of reason, 
dare to seize oveiy Englishman, and what- 
ever of their ifliropcrty wo can lay hold of? 
This was augmenting and justifying tho in- 
jury of the English goveminent. The 6th 
article is barh-vous, tho 8th still worae. 
Uero, by a single stroke of the pen, the ))ro- 
perty of all Frenchmen who, up to that 

fix)m them : vessels evoii thrown on the 
Hsoast by tempests are to be rafiuscd aamie- 
sion into any port. Enough has been said to 
justify the extreme repugruiiico of the King: 
of Holland to cany this dcorec into execu- 
tion : it threw him into the utmost conster- 
nation ; he felt at once that it would speedily 
prove tho ruin of Holland, and afford a 
pretext for oppivssing it. This measure ap- 
peared to him as singular and revolutionary 
as dena<iionalising. He ventured to write to 
tho Emperor that he believed this gigantic 
measure to bo calculated to effect the ruin of 
France, and all commercial nations connected 
with i^ before it could niin E^land. Obliged, 
however, to carry it into efM, under tho 
enalty of a complete ru])tute with Franco, 
e only endeavoured to do so in the least 
illegal and moat independent manner pos- 
sible.”— Louis Buo»4part]^ Eaeument eurta 
ffollande, L 204, 307, 308. 
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till it should be ascertained wbethev lions, (£800,000); and yet such was the 
the meas\ires already in force should demand for these useful articles, that 
prove insufficient. So sti’ongly did when exposed to sale by the proprio- 
this opposition on the part of his tors, after paytig this enormous ran- 
brothcr irritate Napoleon, that ho de- sola, their advanced prices brought 
clared in a fit of ill-humour, ** that if them a very handsome pi'ofit.”* 

Louis did not submi1|to his orders he 9. The^ British government replied 
woifid cause domiciliary visits to be to the Berlin Decree, in the first in- 
made through the whole of Holland.” stance, by an order in council of 7th 
Nevertheless, as Louis perceived, what January 1807, issued by Lord Howick, 
every person in the coimiiy knew, that 'which, on the preamble of tlie French 
this rigorous decree, if fully acted decree, and the right of retaliation 
upon, would occasion the total ruin thence arising to Great Britain, de- 
of his dorSfeiions, it was enforcetSin a clared, “ that no vesstd shall be peu*- 
very loose manner in the United Pro- mitfccd to trade from one port to an- 
viuccs. * other, if both belong to Fiuiice or her 

8. In the North of Germany^ however, allies, and shall be so far under their 
it was not ^^7 iJaost rigorously put in control fis thatTSK^^ vessels are ex- 
force, but the decree was made a pre- eluded therefrom ; and the captains 
iencefo^a thou^ud iniquitous extor- of all British vessels are hereby ro- 
tions and abuses) which augmented quired to wani every neutral vessel 
tenfold its practical oppression. An coming from any such port, and dcs- 
army of locusts, in tie fdrm of inspec- lined to such other port, to discontinue 
tors, customhouse officers, comntrol- he* voyage ; and any vessel, after hav- 
lers, and other functionaries, felf upon ing** beeai so uranied, or after having 
allthecountries occupied by the French had a reasonable time allowed it for 
troops, and made the search for Eng- obtaining information of the present 
lish goods a pretext for innumerable order in council, which shall, notwith- 
frauds, vexations, and iniquities, j standing, persist in such a voyage to 
** They pillaged, they plundered,” says ! such other port, shall bo declared good 
Bourrienne, ** on a systematic plan, in j prize.” The object of this order was 
all the countries of the north of Ger- j to deprive the French, and all the na- 
many to which my diplomatic mission ! tions subject to their control, wJiich 
extended. Rapine was in a manner had embraced the Continental System, 
established by law, and executed with of the advantages of the coasting tirade 
such blind fi^, that often the legal- in neutral bottoms ; and, considering 
ised robbers did not know the value of the much more violent and extensive 
the articles they had seized. All the character of the Berlin Decree, thero 
English merchandise was seized at can be no doubt that it was a very 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and the ipld and lenient measure of retalia- 
oth^ House Towns : and Berthiex^ tion. This order was relaxed soon 
wrote to ml, that in that way I should after as to vessels containing grain or 
obtain ten millions of francs for the provisions for Great Britain, and as to 
Emperor. Inpointoffict, I compound- all vessels whatever belonging to the 
ed ^th the proprietors for twenty mil- House Towns, if employed in any 
* A strikiDg instance, which has been alter trying in vain every other expedient, 
already noticed occurred, a few months afeer Bourrienne, the French diplomatic agent, 
the promiUgaUon of thq Berlin Decree, of was obliged to contract with JSngliBh Jiouseg 
the utter impossibility of oanying fsuch a lor the supply, which speedily arrived ; and 
monstrous system of legislation into execu- while the %iperoFwa8denouncing the sever- 
tion. BhorUy lifter the Berlin Decree had ,cstpenaltieBagainstthepos6essionof English 
been issued, there arrived at Hamburg an F gooda and boasting that by the Contineutal 
order for the immediate fumiahiag of fifty S^tem he had excluded British manufac- 
thousand great-coats, two hundred thousand tures from the Continent^ his own army was 
pair of shoes, sixteen thouaondooflts, thirty- answed in tin clothes of Leeds and Halifax, 
^ven thousand waistcoats, and pther ortides and his soldiers would have perished amidst 
in proportion. The resources of the Hanso the snows of Eylau but for the seasonable 
Towns were wholly unequal to the supply of efforts of Briti^ iudustxy, — Boubaibvmb* 
so great a reqtiisition hi so shenrt a time ; and vU. 292; 294. 
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trade to or from the ^dominions of the enemy, not merely the Bame v«- 
Great Britain. justice, but the same svffarmg which 

10. After the treaty of Tilsit, how- he had occasioned; and) by causing 
ever, had completely '^subjected the his subjects to feel in their own pcr- 
Continent to the dominion or control sons the consequences of his aggres- 
of the French Emperor, it soon ap- sion, produce that general discontent 
pcared tliat some more rigorous and which might rthn them against his 
extensive system of retaliation was authority, or render necessary a re- 
called for. A few months* experience turn to more equitable measures, 
was sufficient to show that the Berlin 11. Under the influence of these 
decree, while it rigorously excluded ideas, the cerebrated Orders in Council 
every species of British manufac- of 11th November 1807 were issued, 
ture or colonial produce from the which, on the preamble of the British 
ports of tho Continent, by no means Islands having been dec&red by the 
inflicted a proportional injurj’- upon Berlin decree in a state of blockade, 
the inhabitants of the countries whore and o! all importation of British 
its provisions were pyt in force ; and merchandise having been absolutely 
that in truth it 9 pdied up a most In- prohibited, and of tho miti^Jated mea* 
crative commerce to the industry and sure of retaliation, adopted in tho Or- 
colonics of neutral powers, at the ex- der in Council of. Janu:3ry 1807, 
pense of the vital interests of the Brit- having proved inadequate to tho ob- 
ish empire. By prohibiting, under tho ject of eflecting the repeal of that un- 
ponalty of confiscation, the importa- precedented ' system of warfare, de- 
tion of every species of British pro- clarr^d that from henceforth “all tho 
diice, it necessarily left the market of ports and plac(*s of France and her 
the Continent open to the manufac- allies, from which, though not at war 
luring industry and colonial produce with his Majesty, the British flag is 
of other states ; and this in the end excluded, shall bo subject to the same 
could not but prove highly injurious restrictions, in respect of trade and 
to English industry. The obvious navigation, as if the samo were actu- 
and direct retaliation would have con- cHly blockaded in the most strict and 
sisted in prohibiting the importation rigorous manner: and that all trade 
into the British dominions of the pro- in articles the produce or manufacture 
duce of France, or of its dependencies of the said countries or colonies, shall 
which had embraced the Continental be deemecj to bo unlawful, and all 
System, %vbethcr in their own or neu- such articles declared good prize ; dc- 
tral bottoms; but it was extremely daring always that nothing herein 
doubtful whether this would have been contained shall be construed to extend 
by any means a ^tribution equally in- to capture or detention of any vessel 
jurious. England was essentially or cargo which shall belong to a coun- 
coromercial state. The resources frorni try not declared by this oMer subject 
which she maintained the contest were to a strict blockade, whicli shall have 
in great part drawn from the produce cleared out with such caigr^ from such 
of her colonies or manufactories ; and port to which ^she beldngs, either in 
the general cessation of commercial in- Kutoi)6 or America, or from some free 
tercourse, therefore, could not fail to be port in ibe British colonies, under cir- 
fclt with more severity in her domin- cumstances in which such trade from 
ions than in the Continental nations, such free port is pemitted, dir^t to 
What to them, consideredfui a whole, some port or place in tiie colonies of 
was secondary, to her was vital; the his Majesty’s enemies, or from those 
suffering which with them would be colonies direct to the countries to 
diffused over a wide circle, to her which such veE»el belongs, or to 
would be concentrated ijf the narrow some free port in his ttaj^ty's col- 
spacc of a^ew counties. In these dir- onios; nor to any vessel or cargo be- 
cumstances some measure seemed in- longing to a ooimtiy not at war with 
dispensable which should inflict upon his Majesty, which shall have cleared 
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out from some port in this kingdom|^ 
and shall be proceeding direct to the 
port specified in her clearance ; nor to 
any vessel or cargo belonging to any 
country not at war with his Majesty, 
which shall be coming from any jKirt 
or place in I'lurope ^jieclared by this 
ordeV to be subject to a strict blockade, 
destined to some liort or place in Eu- 
rope belonging to his Majesty, and 
bo on her voyage direct ttiereto.** All 
vessels contravening this order are de- 
clared goo^ prisee. “And whereas 
countries rilrt engaged in the war^ave 
acquiesced in the orders of France, 
and have given countenance ai\d efi’ect 
to these prohibitions, by ‘obtaining 
from agepts of the enemy certain do- 
cuments styled 'certificates of origin,* 
therefore if any^:|jLessel, after having 
had reasonable time to receive notiti- 
cfition of th(v present order, shall be 
ffnind carrying any sVich fcertificate, it 
shall be declared good prize, together 
with the goods on board.*** 

12. Divested of the technical phrase- 
ology in which, for the sake of legal 
precision, these orders are couched, 
they in effect amount to this: NaiK)- 
leon had dcclai*cd the British Islands 
in a state of blockade, and subjected 
all goods of British produce or manu- 
facture to confiscation within his do- 
minions, or those of the countries sub- 
jected to his control, and ijrohibitcd 
from entering any harbour all vessels 
which had touched at any British ixut; 
and the English governiftent, in reply, 
proclaimed France and all the Conti- 
nental states in a state of blockade, 
and declared all vessels good prize 
which shoulh be bound for uny of their 
harbours, excepting such us had pre- 
viously cleared out frt»in, or touched 
at, a British harbour. Thus France pro- 
hibited all commerce with England, or 
* By a suppleinontary Order in Council, 
the severe enactnienta of this regulation were 
declared not to extend to '‘articlea*of the 
produce and manufactures of the blockaded 
countries which shall bo laden on boiurd 
British ships;'* and by a more material 
one, issued six weeks afterwards, it waspro- 
vided, *‘that nothing in the order of 11th 
November shall be construed so as to permit 
any vessel to import any produce or manu- 
factures of the enemy's colonies in the Wewt 
Indies, direct from such colonics to any port 
in the British dominions.'* 
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traffic in English goods, and England 
prohibited all bommeree between nny 
of the Btatca which had embraced the 
Continental Syttem and each other, un- 
less in vessels hound for some British 
harbour. 

13. Nayoleon was not slow in reply- 
ing to these menacing measures. By 
a decree dated from Milan on 17th 
December 1807, ho declared — “ 1- 
That every vessel, of whatever nation, 
which shall have submitted to be 
searched by British cruisers, or paid 
any impost levied by the English 
government, shall be considered as 
having lost the privileges of a neutral 
flag, and be regjjrded and dealt with 
as an English vesBM^2. Being so con- 
sidered, they shall be declared good 
prize. — 3. The British Islands are de- 
clared in a state of blockade. Every 
vessel, of whatever nation, and with 
whatever cargo, coming from any Brit- 
ish harbour, or from any of the Eng- 
lish' coloftiiea, or from any country oc- 
cupied by the English troops, or 
bound for England, or for the Eng- 
lish colonies, or for any country oc- 
cupied by the English troops, is de- 
clared good prize. — 4. These rig(»roue 
measures shall cease in regsxrd to any 
nations which shall have caused the 
English government to respect tlie 
rights of their flag, but continue in 
regard to all others, and never be re- 
leased till Great Britain shows a dis- 
position to return to the law of na- 
tions as well as those of justice and 
honour.** It may safely be afiSniied, 
^at the rage of belligerent powers^ 

I ,^d the mutual violation of the law of 
nations, could not go beyond these 
furious manifestoes. They produced, 
as might have been expected, most 
important effects, both on the Conti- 
nent and in the British Isles, and gave 
rise to memorable and luminous de- 
bates in parliament, in which all that 
could be a^anced, both for and against 
the justice and expedience of these 
measures, was fully brought forward. 

14. On the one hand, it was strongly 
uigedby Lerd Grenville, Lord How- 
ick, and Lord Erskine— “ Bet the case 
at once be stated in the manner which 
has produced the whole controversy- 
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France, on 21st NovembiP, issued her 
decree, which announcocAhe intention 
to distress this country in a way un- 
authorised by the public! law, subject- 
ing to confiscation the ships and car- 
goes of neutrals with British merchan- 
dise, or going to, or con#s<pg from 
Great Britain with their accustomed 
trade. Such a decree undoubtedly in- 
troduced a rule which the law of na- 
tions forbids, os being, even as between 
Belligerents, and much more as with 
neutrals, an aggravation of the miser- 
ies of war, and unauthorised by the 
pnictice of civilised states. If carried 
into execution, it would vest the suffer- 
ing belligerent with the right of re- 
taliation ; and indeed, as between the 
belligerents f nly, it may be admitted 
that the mere publication of such a 
decree would authorise the nation so 
offended to disregard the law of no- 
tions towards the nation so offending. 
But that is not the present question ; 
the point here is, not whether Vo 
would have been justihed in retaliat- 
ing upon France the injury she has 
inflicted upon us, but whether we are 
justified in inflicting, in our turn, a 
new and still more aggravated species 
of injury on neutral states. If A 
strikes me, I may retaliate by striking 
him, and neither law nor reason will 
weigh very nicely the comparative 
severity of the blow given from that 
at first received. But it is a new ap- 
plication of the term retaliation, to 
say, that if A strikes me, I may retali- 
ate by striking B. If the interdiction 
of a neutral from tniding with us is^ 
s\ibmitted to by him from favour to 
the belligerent, he directly interposes 
in the war, and his character of a neu- 
tral is at an end ; if he does so from 
terror or weakness, in that case too 
he ceases to be a neutral, because he 
suffers an unjust pressure to bo affixed 
upon us. But, admitting that, the 
question remains, what righ| have we 
to retaliate upon a neutral upon whom 
the decree has never been executed-^ 
who in no shape has been made eithSr 
the instrument or the victim of oppres- 
sion by the enemy ? 

15. ** Now that is the real question, 

VOL. VIL 


dhd the only question here. Amcnca, 
the only great maritime power which 
has not now taken a decided part in tho 
contest, was virtually excluded from 
its operation. The air was white with 
her sails; the sea was pressed down 
with her BhippiE%, nearly half as ^nu- 
merous as our own, bringing her pro- 
duce into every port of England, and 
carrying our (jomrnodities and manu- 
factures into every corner of Europe. 
Up to the date of tho Orders in Coun- 
cil, sl\e continued to take, without t'he 
least "defalcation, ten millfSns of our 
manufactures, and she carried to other 
nations ‘wlmt was beyond her own 
consumption. .She earned on this 
traffic, in the face of the Planch de- 
cree of 21st November, when we could 
not have done it f ^ ourselvt5^. She 
did this, it is true, from no feeling of 
friendship towarc^^ us, but from re- 
gard to her own interests ; but Pro- 
vidence has so arranged human affairs, 
that, by a wise pursuit of self-interest, 
the general interests of mankind are 
advanced. We had so much the start 
of other nations that we had only to 
lie by, and they, for their own pur- 
poses, came to our relief. America 
smuggled our goods into France for 
her own interest, and France bought 
them for hers. The people cheered the 
Emperor at the Tuileries every day, 
but they b’^oke his laws every night. 
The Berlin decree, in fact, had become a 
dead letter, eitherfrom the connivance, 
or licenses for contraband trade issued 
by the French government ; she hfid no 
8hix>8 to carry her decrees into effect; 
md the barbarous system of the ene- 
my was rapidly falling into that ne- 
glect in which Mr I*itt, with great sa- 
gacity, left the ’’correspohding decree 
of the Directory in 1798. 

16. ** Such was the state of matters, 
when in an evil hour our own govern- 
ment interfered, and gave a helping 
hand to the enemy. The Orders in 
•Council were the real executors of the 
Berlin decree. Under them we em- 
ploy our own shipping to stop our' 
own trade upon die sea; we make 
prisons of our own ports to terrify 
away the neutral seamen, who other- 
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wise would carry on our traffic, atH declaring tli^fc the articles of the cargo 
hnd a vent for our manufactures ; and are not the produce of his Majesty's 
play the very game of France, by dominions, contrary alike to the law 
throwing neutral powers into her arms of nations and the rights and liberties 
instead of our own. And this, it of the people of this realm. Such a 
seems, is retaliation 1 Can we who do monstrous system of aggression never 
6 U 9 h things object te the Irish rebels, was and^^'never should he successful, 
who burned the notes of an obnoxious Let us leave to our enemies the guilt 
banker to ruin his trade ? Our Orders of discord and bloodshed, and seek to 
in Council have thrown the mistake of support our countiy by the virtues of 
the ignorant Irish into the shade, beneficence and peace. The idea that 
-The order of 7th January 1807 was you can starve the enemy into subniis- 
lidble to n'^no of these objections. It sion, or the adoption of a more reason- 
introduced or adopted no new or illc- able mode of hostility, is founded on 
gal principle ; it merely reprobated the an essential and fatal mistake in re- 
illegal decree of France, andiasserted gard to the relative situation of Great 
the right of retaliatioaby actual block- Britain and th^ Continental states in 
ade — a Klstriction which, it is admit- the contest. The former must, of 
ted on all hands, neutrals must sub- necessity, be the greatest sufiercr. 
mit toK But order of the 11th The Continental nations will lose only 
November stands in a very difiereut articles of luxury, but the British will 
situation. Sir AVilMam Scott has told be deprived of those of necessity : sugar 
us, in the case of ine Maria, (Robin- may rise to an extravagant price in 
eon, i. 154), that no blockade < 5 wii be Germany, hut the manufacturers will 
made by the law of nations, unless be deprived of their daily bread iu 
force sufficient is stationed to prevent England. The^eatest calamity which 
an entry. Can this be predicated of all could befall this country, in her pi*e- 
Europe put together? Is every bar- sent predicament, would be a war with 
hour and river from Hamburg to Cadiz, America, both as depriving her of the 
80 closely watched that no vessel can chief vent for her manufactured in- 
enter any of them without evident dustry, and of the advantage of neu- 
riflk of capture ? Such a proposition tral carriers, who would contrive, for 
is clearly out of the question; and their own profit, to elude every Con- 
therefore government has issued an tinental blockade, in order to intro- 
Order in Council, which ijs own prize duce them into the Continental states, 
courts, if adjudicating in conformity And surely the present moment, when 
with their former principles, must de- we have ^ Europe, from the North 
dare to be contrary to' the law of na- Cape to Gibraltar, arrayed against us, 
tionsy and therefore refuse to execute, is not that wh 9 n it is expedient, 

17. "Nor is it in this view only that ^tuitously and unnecessarily, to with- 
thesd orde^ are illegal. They purpose draw so beneficial a customer from our 
to interrupt the commerce of neutral markets, on^ add his forces to those 
and unoffending nations, carrying on of the enemy,” 

their accustfimed tr&ffic in innooent 18. On the other hand, it was argued 
articles, between their own country by Lord Hawkesbury, the Advocate- 
and the ports of our enemies, not ac- General, and Lord Chancellor Eldon 
tually blockaded, and even between — ** It is in vain to refer to the law of 
their own country and our allies ; they nations for any authority on this sub- 
compel neutrals, under the pain of con- ject, iiirtha unprecedented circum- 
fiscation, to come to our ports, and< stances in which this country is now 
l&ere submit to regulations, restrio- {>laced. What usually passes by that 
Hions, and duties, which will expose name is merely a collection of the 
them to certain destruction the mo- dicta of wise men who have devoted 
mont they approach the enemy's shore; themselves to this subject in different 
the^ declare all vessels good prize ages, applied to the circumstances of 
which carry documents or certificates the world at the period in which they 
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wrote, or circumstances|Dearly reseui' 
bling them, but none lining the least 
rcseiiiblaiice to the circumstances in 
which this country i! now placed. 
Such as they are, however, they all 
admit, what indeed common sense 
dictates, the right of reialia^on, or of 
resisting an enemy by the same means 
by which he attacks ourselves. No- 
thing can bo more expedient in the 
general case, than to adhere, with 
scrupulous exactness, to the law of 
nations; but if one belligerent com- 
mences a violation of it, it is some- 
times indispensable^ in order to put 
an end to the enormity, to make the 
enemy feel its eilects. In some cases 
the most civilised nations have been 
driven to the melancholy necessity of 
XJutting prisoners to death, to termi- 
nate a similar practice on the part of 
their enemies. Doubtless, in the gene- 
ral case, quarter should be given ; but 
during the fury of a charge, or the 
tumult of an assault, it is universally 
felt, by the experience of mankind, 
that a less humane rule must be fol- 
lowed. Every belligerent should usu- 
ally adhere to the ordinary instruments 
of human destruction; hut if your 
enemy fires red-hot shot, you are en- 
titled to do the same. Russia herself 
acted on this principle in repelling, 
when still a neutral jjower, the aggres- 

* Lord Howick’s (afterwards Earl Grey) 
letter to the Danish minister, who com- 
plained of the British oidcr Of 7th January, 
was a very able stsxto paper, and among other 
things observed—** The Prouch government, 
in adopting a measure at once so violent in 
itself, and so unjust in its consequence^ 
committed a manifest act of aggression, 
though immediately levelled at Great Britain, 
against the rights of every state not engaged 
in the war, which, if not resisted on their 
part, must unavoidably deprive them of the 
privilege of a fair neutrality, and suspend 
the operation of treaties fuimed for the pro- 
tection of thoir rights in relation to Great 
Britain. The injury which would be sus- 
tained by England, if she suffered her com- 
lucrco with foreign nations to ht thus inter- 
dicted, while that of the enemy with thein> 
should remain unmolested, is so manifest that 
it can require no illustration. It never comld 
have been supposed that his Majesty would 
submit to such an injury, wailftng in patient 
acqiiicso.ci)co4>iU France might tmnk proper 

to attend to the slow and feeble remonstran- 
ces of neutral states, instead of resorting 
immediately to steals which might check 


iKons of Fi'ance: she authorised the 
seizure of all ships proceeding to 
France. Lord Howick himself, in his 
letter to the Danish minister, in rela- 
tion to the order of 7th January, had 
clearly vindicated the j ustice, not only of 
his ownmeasure|butof the more exten- 
sive measure based on the same priu- 
cijilcs, which was ultimately adopted.* 
19. “ The ^erlin decree of 2l8t No- 
vember is at once the foundation and 
the justification of the present proceed- 
ing. ^ That decree deolarecyhe Brmsh 
Islands in a state of block^e, and pro- 
hibited all commerce, even in neutral 
shijiB, iji ^e produce or manufactures 
of this country — it went so far as even 
to exclude the possibility of ote neutral 
nation trading in safety with another. 
But it is said tbiikthls thfeatcued 
blockade was not, in j^oint of fact, 
canied into GfiA)c| ; aud«that, in some 
other less exceptionable mode, its con- 
sequqpces might have been avoided. 
But it is immaterial whether it was 
executed at sea or not ; unquestion- 
ably it received execution, and the most 
rigorcus execution, at land. Foreign 
ships were only enabled to come to 
this country with their foreign pro- 
duce — they were not permitted, under 
the pain of confiscation, to take away 
our goods iu return — and can it be said, 
that this is not a real execution? 

violcnco of t^o enemy, and retort upon him 
the evils of his own injustice. Othoi* fiowers 
would have ha(^no right to complain, if, in 
consequence of this unparalleled aggression, 
the King had proceeded immediately to d^ 
claro all tlie courtf ties occupied by the e7iemy in 
.a state of blockade, awl to prohibit all 
the produce of tbeae countries; torpas the rreneb 
decree itself expresso'} it, the law of nature 
justifies the employment againatour enemies 
of the same anm^ which u* himself mokes 
use of. If third parties suffer from these 
measures, thoir demands for redress must 
be directed a{;ainst tfiot country uhich first eio- 
lates theestabLishedusaffesofwar, andtherighis 
of neutral states. Neutrality, properly consi- 
dered, ^ocs not consist in taking advantage 
for the neutral’s profit of every situation be- 
tween the belligerents, wherooy emolument 
may be made, but in observing a strict and 
honest impartiality, so as not to afford advan- 
tage in the wav to either, and particulorlyin so 
fari-cstraining its trade to what it hadordinar- 
ily boon in time of peaoo, as to prevent one 
belligerent escaping the effect of the other’s 
hostxUtios .” — JjottD Howii'K’s letter to Mn 
Hist, 17th March 1807— Pori. Jhb. x, 403> 407. 
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20. “The Frencli government jus# Berlin decree I Did the three nations 

tify, in the preamble of their decree, whom the decree materially adected — 
their px'oceedings, on the ground of the Denmark, Poitugal, and America — 
previous proclamation of the late ad- either remonstrate or take up arms to 
ministration in April 1800, which de- compel its repeal? Not one of them 
dared the coasts of the Channel in a did so. The Danish government, in- 
state of blockade. B At that is a mis- deed, coij^plained in strong terms of 
takeinpointof fact ; forin noonesingle the British order of 7th January 1807, 
instance did they declare either a har- but were completely silent on the pre- 
hour, or a coast containii^ several har- vious and far stronger Berlin decree of 
hours, in a state of blockade, without 2l8t November 1806, to obviate which 
having previously invested it. The alone it was issued. This temper 
co;6»ls of ;fehe Channel, it is ^ well savoured pretty strongly of the prin- 
known, wften this blockade was de- ciple of the armed neutrality, which it 
dared, were so closely invested, that has ever been the pnxious wish of the 
not a praam could venture t(^Jeave the Danish government to establish as the 
range of their own batteries without general law of the seas. Portugal was 
incurrin^tlie most imminent risk of not to be blamed, because she had no 
capture. The Fi*ench government, on force at her command to make any re- 
the othbr hand,ii 3 ; their decree, de- sistance; and accordingly the port of 
dared this countiy in a state of block- Lisbon was notoriously the entrepot 
adc, not onlywwithoi^t making any at- for violating our orders of 7th January, 
tempt to invest it, out ^’^thout being and restoring to the enemy, under 
able to send out a single vessel |p en- neutral coloiu's, all the advantages of 
diinger the neutral vessels who might a d>a3lang trade. But America wus 
attempt to violate the blockade. There- completely index>endent of France ; and 
in laythedifference, the vital difference, has she done anything to proclaim 
between the proceedings of the two her repugnance to the French decree ? 
countries ; the British government de- When the corresponding decree of the 
dared coasts and rivers blockaded when French Directory was issued in 1798, 
their maritime force was so great, and it was noticed in the President’s speech 
BO stationed, that the enemy them- as highly injurious to the intei*e.sts of 
selves evinced their sense of the reality tho United States, and such as could 
of the investment by never venturing not be allowed to exist without sub- 
to leave their harbours ; Ihe French verting the independence of their 
declared an Imaginary blockade on the country. What has America now done 
seas, and acted upon it in their con- in relation to the Berlin decree ? No- 
demnations on land, when they not thing ; and th&t, too, although Napo- 
only had not a single vessel at sea to leon bdmself announced his resolution 
maintain it, and when their enemies to make no distinction between the 
wer»insultjpg them daily in their very« united States and other neutrals in 
harbours, ouch a proceeding was as this particular, and acted upon this 
absurd as if England, without having resolution in the Spanish decree issued 
a soldier on the Oontihent, were to de- on the 17th February, which contained 
Clare Bergen -op -Zoom or Lille in a no exception whatever in favour of 
state of blockade, and act upon this the Transatlantic states. Having ac- 
order by seizing all goods belonging to quiesced in the violation of the law of 
citizens of those towns, wherew she nations in favour of one belligerent, 
could find them in neutral bottoms on America i%bound, if she would preserve 
tho high seas. •her neutral chara^r, to show a similar 

21. “ But it is said the neutral na- forbearance in regard to the other, 

tions did not acquiesce in these decrees, *22. “ But it is Sfud these orders are 

and therefore we were not justified in injurious to ourselves, even more than 
retaliating in such a as would to our enemies^ and that they exclude 
affect their interests* Where, then, us from a lucrative commerce we other- 
dld they resist? What followed the wise might have carried on in neutral 
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bottoms, either by cojnivance or li- 
censes with our euemits. Let it be 
recollected, however, tlfat when these 
orders were issued, w/ were excluded 
from every hjirbour of Europe except 
•Sweden and Sicily ; and these sufficed 
for what trade we could hS^e carried 
on with ^the Continental states, or 
what we can have lost by our retalia- 
tory orders. It is in vain to pretend 
that these decrees wci'e never meant 
to be acted upon by Buonaparte, and 
that, but for our Orders in Council, 
they would have sunk into oblivion. 
Such a dereliction of a great object of 
settled policy is entirely at variance 
with the known character of the French 
Emperor, and his profound hostility 
to this country, the ruling principle 
of his life. It is contradicted by every 
newspaper, which, before the orders 
were issued, were full of the account 
of the seizure of English goods in 
every quarter of Europe ; and by his 
unvarying state policy, which In eveiy 
pacification, and especially at Tilsit, 
made the rigorous exclusion of British 
goods the first step towards an accom- 
modation.” 

Upon a division, both Houses sup- 
ported ministers ; the Upper by a ma- 
jority of 127 to 61 ; the Lower by 214 
to 94. 

28. In endeavouring, at the distance 
of five-and-thirty years, to form an 
impartial opinion on this most im- 
portant subject, it must at once strike 
the most cursoiy observer, ^tliat the 
grounds on which this question was 
debated in the British parliament, wei^ 
not those on which its merits really 
rested, or on which they were placed 
by Napoleon at the time, and have 
been since argued by the Continental 
historians. On both sides in England 
it was assumed that France was the 
first aggressor by the Berlin decree, and 
that the only question was, whether 
the Orders in Council exdseded the 
just measure of retaliation, or weref 
calculated to produce more benefit ^or 
injury to this country? Considered in 
this view, it seems impoasfble to deny 
that they^ere at least justifiable in 
point of legal principle, whatever they 
may have been with reference to poli- 


tical expedience. The able argument 
of Lord Howick to the Banish minis- 
ter is unanswerable as to this point. 
If an enemy adopts a new and un- 
heard-of mode of warfare, which affects 
alike its opponent and neutral states, 
and they submil without resistant;© to 
this novel species of hostility, either 
from a feeling of terror or a desire of 
profit, they% necessarily come- under 
obligation to be equally passive in re- 
gard to the measures of retaliation 
whi(;]i the party so assailei^i may tIShk 
it necessary to adopt. If they act 
otherwise, they lose the character of 
neutmUt^, and become the disguised, 
but often the most eftective and the 
1 most valuable, allies bf the ftmovating 
belligerent. 

24. But was tb#i5?erlin d^ree the 
origin of tho commercial warfare ? or 
was it mcr^y, fs Napfileon and the 
French writers assert, a retaliation 
upoit England, by the only means at 
the disposal of the French Emperor, 

I for the new and illegal species of war- 
I fare, which, in the pride of irresistible 
maritime strength, its government had 
thought fit to adopt? That is the 
point upon which the whole question 
— so far as the legality of the measures 
in question is concerned — really de- 
pends; and yet, though put promi- 
nently forward by Napoleon, it was 
scarcely to|iched on by either party in 
the British i)arliament. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to see tc^what cause this extraor- 
dinary circumstance was owing. Both 
the gi'eat parties which divide that as- 
sembly were desirous of avoiding that 
‘question. The Whigs did so bSiause 
the measure complained of by Napo- 
leon, and on v^ich the Berlin dec7-ee 
was justified by the French govern- 
ment, had been mainly adopted by 
Mr Fox, and subsequently extended 
by Lord Howick ; tho Tories, because 
they were unwilling to cast any doubt 
on the exercise of maritime powers, in 
their opinion of essential importance 
to country, and which gave them 
the great advantage of having their 
political adversaries necessarily com- 
pelled to support the general principle 
on which the measures in question had 
been founded. 
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25. History, however, must disre-4 
gard all these temporary considera- 
tions, and in good faith approach the 
question, whether, in this great con- 
troversy, England or l^Vanco wm the 
real aggressor. And on this point, as 
on n^ost others in hum,^n affairs, where 
angry passions have been strongly ex- 
cited, it will probably be found that 
there were faults on both sides. Un- 
questionably the most flagi'ant viola- 
tion of the law of nations was commit- 
ted Napoleon; as, without having a 
ship on the^cean, or a single harbour 
of England invested, he took upon 
himself to declare the whol^^dlritish 
Islands in a state of blockade — a pro- 
ceeding siuiilar to what it would have 
been had England proclaimed a strict 
blockad^ith her*.'.''n-of-war of Strass- 
burg or Magdebui’g, Most certainly 
also the resolistion oj^ the French Em- 
peror to reduce England^ by mokns of 
a Continental System, had been fo^jmed 
long before the proclaiming the block- 
ade of the French coasts in April 1806, 
by Mr Fox ; inasmuch as it had been 
announced and acted upon eight years 
before, on occasion of the conquest of 
Leghorn, and had formed the fiifet con- 
dition of his pacification with every 
maritime state since that period. But 
still the British historian must lament 
that the government of this country 
had given him so plausibly a ground 
for representing his measures as retali- 
atory only, by docreeing^ in Miiy 1806, 
the block^e of the whole French 
coasts of the Channel. True, this was 
something more than a mere paper 
blockade; true, it was supiiorted by< 
the greatest maritime force in exist- 
ence; true, it was so effective that not 
a F^nch shi^ of war* could venture, 
without imminent risk, out of the pro- 
tection of their batteries. Still, the 
declaration of a whole coast, several 
hundred miles in length, in a state of 
blockade, was a stretch unusual in war, 
and one whic^ should, in an especial 
manner, have been avoided in a con- 
test with an antagonist so unscrupulous 
in the retaliatory measures which he 
zesorted to, and so dexterous at tum- 
iz^ any illegal act to good agcouuti as 
the French Emperor. 


[chap. l. 

26. In regain! to the poUcy of the 
Orders in Coipncil, there is perhaps 
less difficulty ^in forming a decided 
opinion. It was foretold at the time, 
what subsequent experience has since 
abundantly verhled, that, in the mutual 
attemi)t tg>*3tarve each other out, tho 
manufacturing state, tho commercial 
emporium, would of necessity be more 
exposed to (Suffering than tho wide- 
spread circle of nations with whom 
she carried on mercantile transactions ; 
on the same principle on which a be- 
sieged town must, in the end, be al- 
ways reduced by the concentric fire 
of a skilful assailant. The ruin and 
suffering on the one side is accumu- 
lated on a single spot, or within a nar- 
row compass ; on the other it is spread 
over an extensive surface. The sum- 
total of distress may be, and probably 
will be, equal on both sides : but how 
wide the difference between the garri- 
son which sustains it all on a single 
breitch, er in a few hospitals, and the 
army without, which repairs its losses 
by the resources of a great empire! 
Sound policy, therefore, recommended, 
on the commencement of this novel 
and dangerous species of hostility, the 
adoption of a system on tho part of 
Great Britain which should bind more 
closely the cords which united her to 
the few remaining neutrals of tho 
world ; and which, by opening up now 
markets for her produco in states be- 
yond the reach of the French Emperor, 
might enable her to bid defiance to the 
accumuljfled hostility of all the nations 
yho were subject to his control. The 
very reverse of all this was the conse- 
quence of the Orders in Council, and 
thence the chief part of the national 
suffering in Great Britain during tho 
latter years of the war. It is worthy 
of observation that the able argument 
of Lords Grenville and Howick on the 
inoxpedieuce of the Orders in Council, 
as tending to exclude British industry 
«out of the markets opened by the ac- 
tivity and skill of neutral traders, re- 
ceived no sort of answer on the part of 
administration. Nor, indeed, could it 
do so ; for it was obvious Ibat any sa- 
tisfactory reply was impossible. This 
important subject, however, will more 
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properly come under coueideration in 
a subsequent volume, won tbe prac- 
tical operation of the C^tincntal Sys- 
tem and the Orders Ai Council for 
several years is to be developed ; and 
the able arguments on the part of 
the English Opposition araV^counted 
which, together with the multiplied 
complaints of the neutral powers, and 
the abandonment of tho Continental 
System by Naj)oleon, at length brought 
about their repeal. 

27. There is, however, one measure 
on tho part of the British government 
connected with commercial transac- 
tions, on which, from the very outset, 
a decided opinion may bo hazarded. 
This is tho bUl introduced by Mr Per- 
ceval, and which passed both houses of 
parliament,^ for prohibiting the expor- 
tation of Peruvian bark to the counties 
occupied by the French troops, unless 
thoy took with it a certain quantity of 
British produce or manufactures. This 
was a stretch of hostility unwcfthy the 
character of England, and derogatory 
to the noble attitude she had maintain- 
ed throughout tho war. No excess of 
intornperanoe on the part of the ene- 
my, no measui'es on their side, how 
violent Isoever, should have betrayed 
the British government into such a 
measure, which made war, not on the 
French Emperor, but on tbe sick and 
wounded in his hospitals. How much 
more dignided, as well as politic, was 
the conduct of the Duko of York in 
1794, who, when the French Commit- 
tee of Public Ssdvation had enjoined 
their troops to ^ve no quarter, issued 
the noble proclamation alresidy n^^ 
ticed, [A'nJte, Chap. xvi. § 56, note], 
which commanded tho British soldiers 
to deviate in no degree from the 
usages of , civilised warfare. But 
such was tho exasperation now pro- 
duced on both sides by the long con- 
tinuance and desperate character of 
the contest, that the feelii^s of gener- 
osity and the dictates or prudenqp 
were alike foigotten, and an over- 
whelming, and in some instances mis- 
taken feeling of state zipcessity, led 

* In the l5orda» by a minority of 110 to 44 ; 
in the Commons, by 92 to 20.— Pori Jkb, x. 
1170 and 1325. 


pen to commit many actions foreign 
alike to their usual principles and their 
previous conduct. 

28. Long as the preceding disquisi- 
tion on the Continentakl System and 
the Orders in Council has been, it will 
not, to those who consider the impor- 
tance of the sulqect, appear misplaced. 
It relates to the ruling principle, the 
grand object of Napoleon's life; one 
which he pursued with a degree of 
perseverance with which no other ob- 
ject was followed, and which, Ijjyin- 
posing on him the n6cessiri*|i of general 
obedience, left him no other altemsr 
tive but universsd empire or total rum. 
As suo&*(t is closely linked with tiie 
attack on Spain and ^^ortugal, and the 
long-continued carnage of Peninsu- 
lar wiir; the seizj^re of thA Roman 
States, and incori^ition of me Eccle- 
siiistical dominions with his own by 
the successor of 'Dharleifiagne ; the in- 
corporation of the ephemeral kingdom 
of mlland with the great empire ; in 
fine, the grand invasion of Russia in 
1312, and tho unspeakable horrors of 
the Moscow campaign. In the history 
of Napoleon, more perhaps than that 
of any other man that ever existed, 
the close connection between one cri- 
minal act and another, and the irresist- 
ible force of the mord law by which 
the audiikcions in yrickedness are im- 
pelled from one deed of darkness to 
those whioli succeed it^ till a just re- 
tribution awaits them in the natural 
cousequencess of their own iniquities, 
is clearly evinced. The lustre of his 
actions, the bright e^^lgence of his 
glory, has shed an imperishable light 
over every step of his 'iventfrfl 
eer; and that mysterious connection 
between orimekand puiyshment, which 
in most men is concealed by the ob- 
scurity of their lives, and can only be 
guessed at from the result, or believed 
from the moral laws of the uniTerse, 
is th9ie set forth, link by link, in the 
brightest and most luminous oolouz8.t 
The grandeur of his views, the eapa- 
oity of his intellect, prednae the 
t ** Quanto rita illius proolarior ita soour- 
dia fla^tiosior cat. ISt profeeto ita so m 
habet, mt^ennua gloda posteils lumen est, 
neqne bona neque mala eorom in occuUn 
paUtur.”— S alxiOst, 
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of any cause having co-operated in h^ 
fall but the universal and irresistible 
laws of nature; and the first genius 
and greatest captain of modem times 
vras subjected to the most memorable 
reverse, as if to demonstrate the utter 
inability of the greatci^ human strength 
to (^)mbat the simple law which brings 
upon the impassioned prodigal the con- 
eequence of his actions. 

29. It is observed by^Pr Johnson, 
that no man ever rose to supreme 
among men, in whom great 
qualities '^hjre not combined ^with 
certain meannesses which vrould be 
deemed inconceivable in ordinq^ men. 
Never was the truth of thifi‘‘8iD^lar 
but just remark more clearly evinced 
than by I^poleon on this great subject 
of the GLntinentji^ystem. While the 
humbling of England was the first ob- 
ject of his lifc^rom ^is period — while 
it was the secret key \o aK his negotia- 
tions, all his wars, and all his conquests 
— ^while, to enforce its rigorous execu- 
tion, he put all the forces of Christen- 
dom in motion, and hurled the strength 
of the South in desperate fury against 
the power of the North, he himself was 
the first to set the example of the eva- 
sion of his own decrees, and, for a 
temporary profit to himself, to estab- 
lish a system which in a great degree 
subverted the whole objects for which 
these mighty risks and sacrifices were 
undei^one. Many monthb had not 
elaijsed aii^r the publication of the 
Berlin decree, before it ^fas discovered 
that a lucrative source of revenue might 
be opened up by granting, at exorbitant 
pricey licenses to import British colo- 
niid product and manufactures ; and 
though this was done under the obli- 
gation of exporting French or Conti- 
nental produce to an equal amount, 
this condition soon became elusoxy. 
Old silks, satins, and velvets, whi<m 
had completely gone out of fashion, 
were bought up at fictitious prices ; 
and, when the yessels which took them 
on board were clear of the French 
coasts, they were thrown into the sea, 
and ric^ cargoes of English goods 
brought back in return. Sudi was 
the exorijitant rate^f at whi<^ these 
were sold, that they yielded a tery 


handsome profit to the merchants, af- 
ter paying amenomious ransom to the 
Emperor for flie licenses, and defray- 
ing the cost if all the French goods 
which were lost to ^ive a colour to 
the transaction. British manufacturer 
and colomal produce rose to an exti-a- 
vagant pnee ; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, they became the fashion, and 
the object of universal desire, A p.Lir 
of cotton stockings were sold for six 
or seven shillings, and worn by ladies, 
and in dress, in preference to the finest 
silk ; sugar was soon five shillings, 
coffee ten shillings a-pound. These 
enormous prices excited the cupidity 
alike of those who were engaged in 
promoting, and those whose duty it 
was to repress the contraband traffic ; 
the vast profits of such cargoes as 
could be sold on any terms, conipi:n- 
sated the loss of several in the peril- 
ous undertaking ; and fiscal corrui>tion, 
taking example from the open sale of 
liccnscSfAt the Tuilcrics, seized every 
opportunity of realising a temporary 
profit from thesufferingsof the peoj)le.* 
80. England was not slow in follow- 
ing the example thus set by the French 
Emperor. Even more dependent than 

* Tho following instanco will illustrate tl)o 
mode in which the love of g;iin, in nil the 
imperial functionaries, from the highest to 
the lowest, counteracted all the state objects 
of the Berlin Decree. The Englif^h, in the 
summer of 1707, had made themselves in;is- 
tors of Heligoland, ftom whence enormous 
quantities of British produce were smuggled 
into Holstein, whence again they were ct)n- 
veyed, at a charge of from 33 to 40 per cent, 
within the French custom-house line. This 
regular traffic being well known to the im- 
yorial authorities, and probably secretly c'ou- 
p uived at by them for a share of its enormous 
profits, Bourrienno, then the French wsideut 
at Hamburg, represented to Napoleon that 
he hod much better at once authorise the 
trade on these terms, and realise for himself 
this contraband profit. Napoleon adopted 
the proposal, and in consequence 60,000,000 
firancs' worth of English produce (£2, 400, 000) 
was in 1811 imported openly into tliat tovm 
alone, at M)ront of 38 per cent to the Em- 
peror I Th% same system was soon after 
adopted in Prussia : but notwithstanding 
this relaxation, the legions of douoniers and 
0 (¥Ut -guards who were quartered ou the 
countiy were so prodigious that they were 
of necessity in ;^rt lodged in the public 
prisons and hospitals, and the ipibmpy cap- 
tives and patients crowded into confined and 
unhealthy comers. -^B ourrienni^ viL 237, 
238, 240. 
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her great antagonist on the disposal of 
the national produce, tlfe British gov- 
ernment gladly availedfthemselves of 
a system which promised to mitigate, 
in so important a particular, the sever- 
ity of the Continental blockade, and 
restore, under the safcguaiX of impe- 
rial licenses, the wonted encourage- 
ment of European wealth to British 
industry. Thenco arose a system on 
both sides, the most extraordinary and 
‘inconsistent that ever existed upon 
earth. While the two governments 
were daily carrying on their commer- 
cial warfare with increased virulence ; 
while Napoleon was denouncing the 
punishment of death against every gov- 
ernment functionary who should con- 
nive in any way at the introduction of 
British merchandise,* and consigning 
to the flames all tho hales of English 
manufactures that could be discovered 
by fiscal cupidity in all the extensive 
dominions subjected to his control ; 
while these terrible severities ifrere 
carried into rigorous execution wher- 
ever his influence reached, and piles of 
British goods were frequently burnt 
in the public market-places of all the 
chief Continental cities, and unhappy 
wretches shotf for conniving at the lu- 
crative contraband traflic in the forbid- 
den articles ,* while the English Court of 
Admiralty was daily condemning mer- 
chant vessels which had contravened 
the Orders in Council, find issuing the 
strictest injunctions to its cruisers to 

Tho Imperial Decree, November 18, 1810, 
created provost-marshals for the summary 
pimishment of all custom-house officers, car- 
riers, coach-guards, tide-waiters, aud others 
engaged in repressing illicit commerce, and 
authorised them to pronounce and curry 
into instant execution the most severe and 
infamous punishments, including death, 
without appeal or respite of any kind. — 
Monittwr^ 18th Nov. 1810, and Hontoail- 
l.Aiu>, vii. 64. 

t At Hamburg, in 1811, under the govern- 
ment of Davoust, an unhappy father of a 
family was shot for having introduced into 
his house a little sugar-loaf, which his 
family stood in need ; and at that very mo-» 
ment, perhaps, Napoleon was signing a li- 
cense for the importation of a million such 
loaves. Smuggfing on a small scale was 
punishod with death, and th(S government 
carried it on jupon the greatest scale ; the 
same regulations filled the European prisons 
with victims and the imperial coffets Witii 
riches.— BouaaiEKs^ vU. 283, 234. 


•tarry them into full execution ; both 
governments were the first to set the 
example of the open and undisguised 
violation of the very decrees to which 
they required such imiJicit obedience 
in others. British licenses were open- 
ly sold at tho pi^lic offices iu Lon/ion, 
and became the vehicles of an immense 
commerce with the Continent: and 
Nai^oleon at.<Jength carried the system 
of authorising this illicit traffic to such 
a height, that by a decree issued from 
Ant\jerp iu July 1810, it j^s e^EpItSs- 
ly declared, “ Subsequont'^o the 1st 
August no vessel shall issue from any 
of ourtmrts, bound for any foreign 
port, wi^out being furnished with a 
license, signed with (mr hanrC 
Thus tho Continental System^^and the 
retaliatory mcasu^j^of the (3-ders in 
Council, were mutually abandoned by 
the governments jn botl# sides, though 
obedience t8 them was rigorously 
exacted as the first of public duties 
from their subjects. The whole pro- 
hibitions of the Orders in Council dis- 
appeared before tho magic of a writing 
from Downing Street ; and the boasted 
graiide pem£e of Napoleon degenerat- 
ed into a mere pretext for exacting, 
under the name of licenses, an im- 
mense annual profit for the behoof of 
the gi’eat Imperial Smuggler in the 
Tuileries. 

31. To such a height was this prac- 
tice carried by the French Emperor, 
that it opened up new channels of 
commerce to British industiy, quite 
equal, on the Continent of Europe, to 
those his decree had desti'oyed; and 
>the suffering experienced in England 
during the continuance of the Conti- 
nental System was almost entirely 
owing, not to this Berlin decree, but 
to the loss of the great North Ameri- 
can market, which the Orders in Coum 
cil ultimately closed against British in- 
duBti> Thus, in this the greatest 
measure of his life, on which he staked 
his influence, his fame, his throne, the 
mighty intellect of Napoleon was gov- 
erned by the same regard' to inferior 
interests which prompted the Dutch, 
in former times, to sell atnmqnition 
aud provisions at an exorbitant rate 
to the inhabitants of a town besieged 
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by their armies : resolved, at all eventsf 
to make gain by their hostilities, and 
if they could not reduce their enemies 
to subjection, at least realise a usuri- 
ous profit from their necessities. To 
such a length did the license system 
proceed under the Ij^nperial govern- 
ment that it constituted a principal 
source of the private revenue of the 
Emperor; and wo have tfic authority 
of Napoleon himself for the tisseriion, 
that the treasure thus accumulated, in 
hassil^rpecie, in the vaults of the Tuil- 
erics, amofmted, at the opening ^ the 
' Russian war in 1812, to the enormous 
and unprecedented sum of fo«ir hun- 
dred million francs, or abo^e sixteen 
millions alserling.* 

32. The return of Napoleon to Paris, 
after tli(' glorioua^prmination of the 
Polish campaign, diffiised a universal 
enchantment.* Never, since the com- 
mencement of the Revohftion, had the 
triumph of their arms been so glo|ious, 
and never liad the French people such 
universal cause for exultation. No 
commercial crisis had brought the 
treasury to the brink of ruin, as at the 
close of the campaign of Austerlitz; no 
gloomy presentiments of a future des- 
perate war in the north, as at Jena, 
alloyed the buoyancy of their present 
transports. The public fun^ had 
risen to an unparalleled degree. The 
5 per cents, which were at 42 on Na- 
poleon’s seizure of power ih 1797, and 
which his regular government soon 
raised to 60, and the victory of Austcr- 
litz to 70, now reached the unprece- 
dented height of 93. Public confi- 

* !Aio accounts and detafis of this immense^ 
treasure were all entered in a little book kept 
by the Bmperor*s private treasurer, and no 
part of them appeared in the public accounts 
of the nation or the armies. The greater 
part of It was drawn out and applied to the 
necessities of the state during the disasters 
of 'lSlS and 1814; and in this resomoe is to 
bo found one great cause of the stand made 
by him against the forces of combined Bu- 
ropo in those memorable years. As the ex- 
ponses of the state always exceeded the 
income under Napoleon’s government, and 
the contributions levied by the armies, how 
vast soever, were lOl absorbed in the cost of 
their msintimance, the secret hind musthave 
been chiefly, if not entirely, realised from the 
sole orlicousos, and its great amount fixr- 
nishes an index to the extent to whi<^ that 
traffic was civrried.— Lab Casbe^ iv. 116. 
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deuce was restored as if by euchant- 
ment. The ^at contest appeared to 
be over : the ^rces of the south and 
the north hadybeen brought into col- 
lision, and the latter had been discom- 
fited; the strength of Russia instead 
of an in'^yterato antagonist, had been 
converted into the firmest support of 
the French empire; and, emerging 
from all the gloom and darkness of a 
Polish winter, the star of Napoleon 
again appeared resplendent in the 
zenith. His standax'ds had been ad- 
vanced in triumph to the Niemen; the 
strength of Prussia was to all appear- 
ance irrevocably broken ; Austria had 
been throughout overawed, Russia at 
last defeated. No power of the Con- 
tinent seemed to be longer capable of 
withstanding the French Emperor; 
for the forces of Sweden, far removed 
from the theatre of European strife^ 
would soon, it was foreseen, be com- 
pelled to yield to the domineering iii- 
fiu^ce vof Alexander. England alone 
maintained, with uncontiuerable re- 
solution, the maritimo contest: but 
the very greatness of the triumphs of 
the two hostile powers on their respec- 
tive elements, precluded, to all appear- 
ance, the possibility of their being 
brought into collision ; and, like laud 
and sea monsters, the lords of the 
earth and the deep regarded each other 
with fruitless rage and impotent fury. 

33. So unji^cedented a series of 
triumphs might have turned the heads 
of a nation less passionately devoted 
than the French to military glory, and 
it will excuse much in the way of 
nourishing declamation. But the ora- 
torical efiusions of the public bodies 
in BVance went beyond every allowable 
limit. Theirs was not the exultation 
of freemen, but the adulation of slaves ; 
and the classical scholar recognised 
with pain, in their studied flowers, 
the well-known language of Byzantine 
aervitudeg Already it had become 
^evident that the passions of the Revo- 
lution, withdrawn from their original 
ofijeots, had become wholly centrd on 
military aggrandisement ; and that the 
generous ^ow of freedoift, chilled by 
suffering or extingmshed by disap- 
pointment, was wholly absorbed in 
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selfish, aznbitibii — the H*avo in every Vorld was filled, thrilled every heart 
age of durable liberty!! “ We cannot with transport. In the evening tho 
adequately praise your Majesty,” said theatres were all opened gratis ; uni- 
Lac(5p6do, the president of the senate; versal delirium prevailed. At tho 
your glory is too dazzling : those same time, gratuities of a more sub- 
only who are placed at the distance of stantial and durable kind were be- 
posterity can appreciate it^mmense stowed on the loldiers. All arrears, 
elevation.” “The only iloge worthy besides free gifts to the amount of 
of the Emperor,” said the president of 18,000,000 francs, (£720,000), were 
the Court of Cassation, “ is tho simple paid in cash^o the army, of which the 
^lari’ative of his reign ; the most un*> wounded obtained a triple share, and 
adorned recital of what he has wished, pensions from five hundred francs, 
thought, and executed, of their elFects, (£20),and upwai'ds were permanently 
past, present, and to come.” “ The settled on them, which, in the case of 
conception,” said Count de Fabre, a the officers, rose in some cases to 10,000 
senator, “which the mother of Napo- francs (^^0) a-year. It was spectacles 
leon received in her bosom, could only of thisheart-stirring kind, intermingled 
have flowed from Divine, inspiration.^' with the astonishing oxtomai^triumphs 
34. Shoilly after the return of the which he achieved, and the desirable 
Emperor, a military spectacle of the benefits he confer**!!! on his followers, 
most animating and imposing kind which gave Napoleon his magical in- 
took place in the French capital. The fluence over^thoyFrench people, and 
Imperial Guard made its entry in state make them still look back to his reign, 
into Paris, amidst an enthusiasm and notvilthstanding the numberless cala- 
transport which can hardly be Ana- mities wth which it was at last at- 
gined by any but those who were eye- tended, as a brilliant spot in existence, 
'ivituesses to the vehemence of the the recollection of which obliterates all 
military ardour which in France had the remembrance of later times, and 
succeeded to the passions of tlie Revo- fixes every eye by a glow of almost in- 
lution. A triumphal arch was erected supportable brightness, 
on the road to Mayence, at a consider- 35. Napoleon, seeing his advantage, 
able distance from Paris, from whiclu took the favourable opportunity which 
to tho capital, tho way was thronged thisburst of enthusiastic feeling offord- 
by innumerable spectators. In bril- ed, to eradicate tho last remnants of 
limit order and proud mray the Guard popular ing|titutionB from the const!- 
marched through a double file of sol- tution. In the speech which he ad- 
diers, by the Porte St Martin to the dressed to tl^ legislative body on his. 
Tuilories, where they defiled under the return from Poland, ho announced his 
new triumphal arch, in the Place Car- intention “of simplifying and bringing 
rouse], opened for tho first time oi>) to perfection tho national institutions.” 
thiit day. There they deposited their Fit soon appeared what was in coiitem- 
eagles in the Palace — ^they piled their plation: the “simplifying” consisted in 
arms, and then passed through the the destruction^of the only remaining 
gardens of the Tuileries to the Champs relic of popular power ; the “ bringing 
Elysdes, when they sat down to a re- to perfection,” in vesting tho whole 
past laid with ten thousand covers, powers of legislation in a council of 
The animating strains of the military state, presided over by the Emperor, 
bands, which made tho air resound and ccmiposed entirely of persons paid 
along the wliole length of Ais magni- by government, and appointed by nim- 
ficent procession; the majestic aspect* self. It has been already mentioned, 
of the soldiers, who were almost ^11 that by the existing constitution three 
picked men, bronzed by service, un- public bodies were required to concur 
daunted in aspect; the adfiiirable dis- in the formation of the laws: j;he coun- 
cipline whifli they preserved, and the cil of state, the members of which were 
recollection of their recent glorious ex- richly endowed, and all appointed by 
ploits, with the renown of which the the Emperor; the tribunate, in which 
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tlie laws were discussed and approve#* 
of, and the members of which, though 
also in the receipt of salaries from gov* 
omment, were to a certain degree de- 
pendent on popular election ; and the 
legislative body, which, without enjoy- 
ing the privilege of di*bate, listened in 
silence to the pleadings of the orators 
appointed by the council of state, for 
the measures proposed bjgovcmment, 
and those of the tiibuuate, either for 
or against their adoption. 

BuL notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of the Emperor over a legislature 
thus in a great part appointed, and 
wholly paid by himself, the £^ates in 
the tribunate occasionally assumed a 
freedom «a’hich displeased him ; and 
while Im was willing to allow any lati- 
tude in\rgument«i|j> the discussions in 
the council of state, addressed to him- 
eclf or his conAde^tial^ advisers, he 
could not tolerate public^harangues in 
another assembly, calculated to jirouse 
extraneous or controlling influence, or 
revive in any form the passions of the 
Revolution. For these reasons, he re- 
solved on the entire suppression of the 
tribunate, which, having been already 
reduced from a hundred to fifty mem- 
bers, and stripped by imperial influ- 
ence of its most distinguished orators, 
hatl lost much of its consideration ; 
and on the raising of the age requisite 
for admission into the legislative body 
from thirty to forty years, a period of 

* Tbo T)rgcct of extinguishing the tribun- 
ate bad t)ccu long entertained by Kapoleon. 
In the council of state, on 1st December 
1S03, he said — “Before many years have 
clap^d, it will probably be advisable to 
unitcfthe tiihunato to the legislative body/ 
by transferring its powers to committees of 
the latter assembly. The senate, too, feebly 
constituted in tke outset, swill require some 
HtreugtlmniDg. The other legislative bodies 
have no consistency ; none of them could se- 
cure the nation from becoming the prey of 
a colonel of hussars who may have four thou- 
sand men at his disposal. The only insU- 
mtions which offer any security to the pub- 
lic safety ore the senate and electoral col- 
leges.” 

“The legislative body,” said he, on 29th 
March ISOti, “should be composed of indi- 
viduals who, after the termination of their 
public services, have some private fortune to 
fidl back upon, without the necessity of giv- 
ing them a pension for their subsistence. 
Nevertheless, there arc every year tixty legii- 
iaton discharffcif/rom the legislative bodg, whom 
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life when it might be presumed that 
much of the mrvour for political inno- 
vation woul<^be extinguished. The 
previous discussion on the laws pro- 
posed by government, which alone en- 
joyed the power of bringing them for- 
ward, WM^ appointed to take place in 
three ceSnmissions, chosen from the 
legislative body by the Emperor ; but 
their debates were not to be made 
public. Thus was a final blow givep,. 
to popular influence in France, and 
the authority of the executive render- 
ed absolute in the legislative, as it had 
long been in the other departments of 
government, just eighteen years after 
that influence had been established, 
amidst such universal transports, by 
the Constituent Assembly.* Knowing 
well the selfishness of mankind, which 
is ever brought so prominently forward 
during the convulsions of a revolution, 
Napoleon was careful to prei>are tho 
way for this great change by eveiy pos- 
sible appliance to the interests of the 
members of the tribunate. They were 
all nominated to lucrative situations 
under government, as prefects, public 
prosecutors, or presidents; and such as 
could not be provided for in this way, 
were j>romoted to situations in the 
newly created audit - chamber. The 
event showed that he had not miscal- 
culated the temper and dipositions of 
the popular lexers. 

87. What eibet did this important 

you know not what to make of: those who are 
not in office cany back nothing but ill-hum- 
our to the departments. I would wish to see 
there proprietors of a certain age, married, 
ibttachod by the bond cither of children or of 
some fortune to the publio welfare. Those 
men would come annually to Parii^ would 
speak to the Emporor, <uia live in his circle, 
and return to their departments iUumiuatcd 
with the slender share of his lustre*which 
had fallen on their heads. The public fmic- 
tionarics should also bo members of tho le- 
gislative body : you cannot render the legisla- 
ture too managealde : if it becomes bo strong 
as to be seised with the desire of ruling, it 
would dost A»y the executive, or be destroy- 
•ed by it”— Pelet, U8, 152— an able and 
authentic brief record of the discussions in 
tlMs council of state, at which the Emperor 
presided, and embo^ng his opinions on tho 
most important subjects of government : of 
which accurate and valuable translation 
has just been published by Hr Cadell at 
Edinburgh, executed by the author’s valued 
friend, Captain Basil 
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change, which annihilated all the ob- 
jects for which the KevoMtion had been 
commenced, and restor^ govei^ment 
to a despotic form, ntbre str^t and 
powerful than that of the old monarchy, 
produce in France? Did it convulse 
tliat enthusiastic empire tolts centre, 
and revive again the territfte demo- 
cratic fervour of 1789? Did clubs re- 
appear, andpopular ambition arise from 
its asheS| and the stern virtue of the 
patriots obliterate the more modem 
illusions of military glory ? It did none 
of these things. It was hardly no- 
ticed amidst the blaze of the Empe- 
ror*8 triumphs ; it did not excite a 
murmur, or awaken an expression of 
discontent from Calais to the Pyrenees; 
Numbers of pamphlets appeared on 
the subject, but they were all in warm 
and earnest commendation of the 
change. One would have supposed 
that two centuries, instead of eighteen 
years, had rolled over the liead of the 
nation ; that the days of Mirabeau 
and Danton were already forgotteif; 
that the transports of Gracchus had 
molted away into the servility of Con- 
stantinople. The very body which 
was to be annihilated was the hi’st to 
lick the hand which was destroying 
it; if liberty arose in France amidst 
the tears of sufiering and by the light 
of conflagration, it expired amidst 
eunuch servility and Extern adula- 
tion. I*' 

38. When the fatal decree was read 
in the hall of the tribunate, thunders 
of applause shook the walls, and Car- 
rion Nisas, a member of that body 
and cousin of Cambaedv^s, exclaimed^, 
** This communication has been accom- 
panied with so many expressions of 
esteem and affection, on the part of 
our sovereign, for his faithfvl subjects 
in the tr^nate : these assurances are 
of such inestimable importance, they 
have been brought forward with so 
much lustre, that 1 am siye, gentle- 
men, 1 am the organ of your senti-k 
ments when 1 propose that we should 
lay at the foot of the throne, as iiie 
last act of our honourable existence, 
an address^ which may impress the 
people with the idea that we have re- 
ceived the act of the senate without re- 


fyet at the termination of our political 
existence, without disquietude for the 
destinies of our countiy, and that the 
sentiments of love and devotion to the 
monarch which animated our body, 
will live for ever in the breast of all 
its members.” Jhe address was voted 
by acclamation^ and these sentirntmts 
found a respopive echo in the legisla- 
tive asBcmblf. Its president, Fon- 
tanes, said, iA the name of the wholo 
body, “The majesty of tlio national 
assembly is about to revive 
auspices of .a great man;'‘lffese walla, 
which once resounded with so much 
clamoui;^ were astonished at their 
silence, ^d that silence is about to 
terminate. Popular tepipcsi^ shall no 
longer roll there: they will be suc- 
ceeded by wise ai\^temperat**f discus- 
sions. He who has enchained the 
demon of faction, no longer desii'os that 
voices re8i>ei?tful*but free should be 
bani^ied from these walls. Let us 
show oui-selves worthy of siicli a gift : 
let the tribune reapi)ear without its 
storms; let truth shine there in its 
nativeluBtre, mingled with the radiance 
of wisdom. A great prince must love 
its eclat : it alone can fitly illuminate 
his path. What has he to fear from 
it ? The more he is regarded, the more 
majestic he appears; the more he is 
scrutinised, the more objects of ad- 
miration are discovered.” These extra- 
vagant sallies excited no general burst 
of indignation ; they wore silently read 
in the Monitbur; and the tribunate, 
the last relic of freedom, sank un- 
heeded into the grave.* “When the 
, citizens,” says Rousseau, “ fallei\ into 
servitude, enjoy neither lifferty nor the 
power of choice, ten’or and selfishness 
convert their iJuffris^es unto acclama- 
tions— deliberation is at an end ; every- 
one adores in public, and execrates in 
private. Such was the manner in 
which,the senate was regarded under 

* ”Tlie change,*' says Bignon, “in the 
age of eligibility to the legislative body, and 
even the suppression of the tribunate, now 
BO important in our eyes, wore hardly thought 
of in 1807 ; and so little was publio opinion 
regarded, that the former change was intro- 
duoed by the sole authority of tno Emperor, 
without the concurrence of any of tlie legis- 
lative bodies.*’— BiOHOir, 808, 800, 
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the Roman Emperors. How little di^, 
the eloquent npostlo of freedom anti- 
cipate another confirmation of the 
same remark from the veiy people 
whom his fervent declamations had 
roused to such unanimous enthusiasm 
in the cause of lil»crtv I 

30. The complete success of this 
.great infringement on t;^o only remain- 
ing popular iiart of the constitution, 
^encouraged Napoleon to undertake still 
more decisive measures against the li- 
of the people. Six weeks after, 
.an impcri!iiVlccree professing to 'fcstfih- 
lish the freedom of the press, in reality 
annihilated it, by enacting that no 
bookseller was to publish ^y work 
without i^s having previously received 
the sanction of the censors of the press. 
The sal'O restriej^on hatl previously 
been imposed on j^mnls and periodi- 
cal publications; sp that from this 
time forwai'd down S/O tho fall of Na- 
poleon, no thought could be pub^Jshed 
to the world without having first been 
approved by the imperial authorities. 
Under the active administration and 
vigilant police of the empire, these 
powers were so constantly and rigor- 
ously exorcised, that not only was the 
whole information on jwlitical sub- 
jects or public affairs, which was per- 
mitted to reach the people, strained 
through the imperial filters, but all 
passages were oxijuuged from every 
work which had a tendenffy, however 
remote, to nourish independent senti- 
ments, or foster afeelin^of discontent 
towards the existing government. So 
far was tills carried, that when the 
Allies entered Franco in 1S14, they, 
found a laf)ge proportion of the in- 
habitants ignorant of the battle of 
Trafalgar. The yeartf*of the empire 
arc an absolute blank in French lite- 
Tuzy annals in all matters relating 
to government, political thought, or 
moral sentiment. The journal^ were 
filled with nothing but the exploits of 
the Emperor, the treatises by which 
he deigned to enlighten the minds of 
his subjects on the aiairs of state, or 
the adulatory addresses presented to 
him from all parts of his dominions. 
The pamphlets and periodicals of the 
metropolis breathed only the incense 


of refined flattery, or the vanity of 
Easterji aduloi^ion. 

40. Talent iU literature took no other 
directit^u but that pointed out by the 
imperial authorities; genius sought to 
distinguish itself only by new and 
more extfavagant kinds of homage. 
The preSd, so far from being the safe- 
guard of the people against theso evils, 
became their greatest promoter by ex- 
erting all its powers on the side of des^ 
Ijotism. Whoever attentively cou^ 
aiders the situation of France, the 
most enlightened monarchy of Europe, 
and so recently teeming with demo- 
cratic fervour, during tho ten years of 
the imperial government, will at once 
perceive the groundless nature of the 
common doctrine, that the j^rcss is, 
under all circumstances, the bulwark 
of liberty, and that despotism is impos- 
sible where it exists. They will rather 
concur in the opinion of Madame do 
Stael, that the eftect which this mighty 
instrument produces is entirely de- 
pendent on the power which gains 
possession of its resources; that it is 
only in a peculiar state of the public 
mind, and when a certain balance 
exists between political parties, that 
it is exerted beneficially on tho side of 
freedom, and that at other periods, or 
tmder the influence of more corrupted 
feelings, it may become the' instrument 
of the most immovable popular or 
imperial deBi)otism which ever was 
riveted uix)n mankind.* 

* Observe tho picture of tho identity of 
the clTccts of the press under tho imi>crial 
despotism of Napoleon, and the democratic 
^yimmy of the majority in tho American 
Union, as delineated by two master liands, 
Madame de Stael and M. de Tocqueville. — 
**This poUee, for which we cannot find terms 
adequately contemptuous, was tlio instru- 
ment which Buonaparte made use of to 
direct public opinion m France ; and iu tnitb, 
when there is no such thing as the ftcedom 
of the press, and the censors of the press, 
not confining themselves to erasing, dictate 
to writers of eveiy dosci’iption the oxjinions 
they are to v^vonce on every subject of poli- 
tics, religion, manners, books, and individual 
character, it may be conceived into wliat 
stqte a nation must fall which has no other 
nutriment for its thoughts but such os a des- 
potic authority permits. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that French li^oraturo and 
critidsm descended to the lowest point dur- 
ing the empire. Tho restrictions on tho 
press were lar leas severe under Louis XIV. 
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41. Under the combined influj&nce of jpf Europe, in the opening of the nine- 
the entire BuppreBsion|Of theiiberfcy teenth century, and at the close of a 
of the press, and the unJearied^tivity struggle for extended privileges and 
of imperial censors ana police /agents, universal information, was brought 
every approach even to a freJ discus- back to a darkness more profound than 
sion on public affairs, or the principles that of the middle ages. Never did 
either of government or social pros- pap^ ambitioi^ draw so close the 
perity, was stilled in France and its fetters on hurran thought as imperial 
dependent monarchies; and one half France did;,yihe Jesuits were not 

than under Napoleon. The profound saying, mind of a European in America, is not tho 
Paper will receive iinything,’ never received extreme liberty which prevail^ but tho 
a more appalling illustration. The journals slendor guaraiitcc which exists ag * 
were filled only with addresses to the Eni- ranny. WJicn amau oruparf^«;*frt 
peror, with his journeys, those of tho princes United States from injustice on^thc part of 
and princesses of his family, tho etiquettes the majority, to whom is he to apply for re- 
and presentations at court. They discovered di'oss? To public opinion ? It is formed by 
tho art of being tame and lifeless at the the majfsa^y. To the legislative body? It 
epoch of the world's ovcrtuni ; and, but for is elected by the majority. To a jury V It is 
the otfleial bulletins which from time to time tho judicitu committee of tho irgijority. To 
let us laiow that half tho world was con- tho executive iiower? It is ap^iuted by 
quorod, one might have believed that tho the majoriW, and is the mere oxemtor of its 
age wiis one only of roses and flowers, and wislies. Ilow cnielaMRr unjust soever may 
sought in vain for words except those winch be tho stroke which iiy ures you, redress is 
tho ruling powers let fall on their prostrate iinjxissible, and submissioxx unavoidable. I 
subjects. A few courageous individuals pub- know no couiiiry iiTwbich there is so little 
lished books without the censorship of the true independence of mind and freedom of 
press, and whatwas tho consequence? They discugsiou as in America. The niEyoiity 
were prosecuted, the impression sfizudi tho laises such formidable barriers to hbeity of 
authors banished or shot like unhappy Palm, opinion, that it is impossiblo to pas.s them ; 
These tcniblc examples spread such a general within them an author may write whatever 
terror, that submission became universal, hopleoses, but hewill repent it if ho overstep 
Of oil the grievances which the slavery of the beyond them. In democratic states, organ- 
press produced, perhaps tho most bitter was isM on the principles of fcho American re- 
tho (kiily spoetaclc of those we held most public, the authority of the mi^jority is so ab- 
doar insulted or reviled in the journals or solute, so irresistible, that a man must give 
works published by authority, without the up his rights us a citizen, and almost abjure 
possibility of making a reply, over half of his quality as a human being, if he mefiiis 
Europe,”— 'Djs Stael, J^v. Fru'/ip. ii. 877, to stray fixim the track which it lays down. 
883. If ever the free institutions of America aru 

rio far Madame de Stael, in painting tho destroyed, that event will arise from the 
porveraion of tho press to the purposes of unlimited tyranny of the majority; anarchy 
despotism in imperial Franco ; mark now will bo theeresult, but it will have been 
the pictureof its operation in America, under brought about by despotism.” To the same 
the mirestrainod sway of a numerical in:ijo- puiposo is tho f:;^iniou of President Jellcrson, 
lily of electors. “Among the immense the ablest advocate for democratic jirinciplcs 
crowd,” says Tocquoville, “who, in the that over appeared in tho Unitod States 
United States, take to tlie career of politics, “ The executive jiowor,” says he, “ is not 
1 have met with few men who possess that in^ tho chief danger to be feared ; the tyranny of 
dependence of thought, that manly candour < i the legislature is the danger m^t to 1» f — 
which characterised the Americans in their ed.” Whattestirnoniesfromsucli minds, tothe 
wai- of independence. Y on would say, on the identity of the cifeot so long observed by poli- 
contmiy, that aU tlieir minds an fornud on tical writers, as uroduced Jay unrestnured 
t/ie «ume models 6o exactly do they adopt the power, whether in an absolute despot or au 
same opinions. 1 have sometimes met with irresponsible numerical mi\jority ; and of the 
true patriotism among the people, but rarely necessity of estabhshing the foundations of 
among their rulers. Tliis is easily explained ttio breakwater which is to curb tho force of 
— supreme power ever corrupts and depraves either imiieriol or democratic despotism iu 
its servants before it has irrevocably tainted anothos element thou that by wliicn its own 
its possessors. Tho courtiers iu America, waves ore agitated I And how remarkable a 
indeed, do not say, * Sirel Your Majesty P confirmation of the profound, remark long 
Mighty diffiQreuce I But they speak without* ago made by Aristotle, that courtiers and de- 
inteimissiou of the natural intelligence of magogucs not only bear a strong rosemblauce 
their many-headed sovereign; th(^ atMbilte to each other, but are in fiact tho same mm, 
to him eveiy virtue and capacity under hea- vainring onlv in the external character ao- 
von; they do^ot give him thmr wives and cen'^g to the ruling power which they seve- 
daughters to make his mistresses— but, by rallyworshipl— TocQUEViLl.«,i)crAni^gi<«; 
sacrificing their opinions, they prostitute ii. 145, 146, 166, 167; JEFFBitaoN's Com* 
themsulvea to his service. What revolts the spondencOf iv. 462 ;aiid Abistotij^ Ik PoU c. 27. 
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sucli active agents in the extension oi^ 
Pinritual, as the police were in the 
establishment of temporal power. 
Madame de Stacl and Madame Rd- 
camicr were illustrious instances that 
the jealousy of the imperial govern- 
ment could not be relj»xed even by the 
most brilliant or capti^^jating qualities 
of the other sex. The fo, pier, long the 
object of Napoleon’s hostility, from the 
vigour of her understanding and the 
fearlessness of her conduct, was at first 
» oYl^Jorty leagues from Paris, 
thon conhu'eu to her chateau on the 
Lake of Geneva, where she dwelt 
many years, seeking in vain,, in the 
discharge of every filial duty to her 
vciicrabletfather, to console herself for 
the loss of the brilliant intellectual 
society Paris, length the rigour 
of the espionage became such, that she 
fled in disguise thropgh the Tyrol to 
Vienna; and hunteo out thence by 
the French agents, continued her qoute 
through Poland into Muscovj’, where 
she arrived shortly before the invasion 
of 1812, happy to find in the dominions 
of the imperial autocrat that freedom 
which old Europe could no longer af- 
ford. Her brilliant work on Gcnnany 
was seized by the orders of the police 
and consigned to the flames; and 
France owes the preser\’ation of one of 
the brightest jewels in her literary 
coronet to the fortuitous concealment 
of one cojw from the myimidona of 
Savory. The world has no cause to 
regret tho severity of ‘Napoleon to 
the illustrious exile, whatever his bio- 
grapher may have ; for to it we owe 
the 3iix Annies d’Exil, the most ad- 
mirable of^er moral sketches; the 
three volumes on Germany, the must 
eloquent of htA* critical dissertations ; 
and the profound views on tho British 
constitution, witli which she has en- 
riched her great work on the French 
Revolution. 

42. Madame Rdcamier shared the 
enmity of Napoleon from her generous 
attention to her persecuted friend. 
She had resisted his advances of an 
amorous kind, and this was an offence 
not to be forgiven. Her friendship 
for Madame de Stael was the pretence 
for this severity. A transient visit of 


a few irj^iys to Qoppet was assigned as 
a reasc'^i for inpluding her also in the 
senteuCp of bs*^ishment. The graces 
which 1^ >d won the admiration of all 
Europe, ^and which had disdained the 
advances of the Emperor himself, were 
consigned, in a distant j^rovince, to 
the T>rivii,cy of rural retirement; and 
the ruler of the East and West deemed 
himself insecure on the throne of 
Charlemagne, unless the finest genius 
then in Europe, and the most beauti- 
ful woman in France, were exiled from 
his dominions.* The arrival of her 
friend, Madame Rdcamier, at the place 
of banishment of Mailame do Stacl, 
proved the greatest alleviation of the 
ennui under which the latter laboured 
during her exile from Paris. It was 
said to be the alliance of Genius and 
Beauty.” 

43. Another decree of the senate 

* Napoleon's jealousy of Madame Rdca- 
mier's beauty and influence canied him to 
stilbmoro unjustifiable Iciif^ths. Her hus- 
band, who was a preat bankei* in Puns, be- 
came bankrupt, and ho seriously proposed in 
the council of state, that be subjected 

to a joint respons’d^Htty with ?iim for the debts 
of the bank! *‘Iam of opinion,’* said ho, 

“ that in case of banlcniptcy, the wife sliould 
be deprived of all her conjugtd rights; be- 
cause our manners sanction tlie principle, 
tliatawife must follow the fortune of her hus- 
band ; and that would deprive her of all in- 
ducement to make him continue his extrava- 
gancies.” *' The class of bankers, ” says Pclet, 
the impartial reporter of these important 
debates, “ always excited tbe Emperor’s 
jealousy, because they were an independent 
class who had no need of tho government, 
while tl)e government often stood in need of 
their assistance. Besides that, in wishing to 
render Madame Becamior responsible for her 
(husband's debts, ho was actuated by a spe- 
frcial spite against that celebrated lady. 'Tho 
little court with which she was surrounded, 
on account of her incomparable beauty, ex- 
eited his jealously as much as the talents of 
Madatm de Stael, Elevated a.s he was above 
all others, he could not see without piiin, 
that she shared with him the public attention. 
lie was more irritated by it than he would 
have been by a decided opposition to his gov- 
ernment. Even the celebrity of M. Gall, and 
hiswclI-knoWn system of craniology, excited 
his jealousy ; he could not endure that he- 
should be more talked of than himself.”— 
PBl^nT, Opinions de Napoleon dans le Conwif 
d*Mat, 261. Tho well-known story told in 
Boswell of Gehlsmith, at Antweri'. taking 
tho pet, because two handsomeayoung ladies 
at the window of the inn excited more at- 
tention than himself; is nothing to this.— 
BoswELt's Johnson. 
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Boon after inflicted a mortal woiJIid on 
the independence of the -judiciaAstah- 
lishment, by enacting tl^t the» com- 
missions for life should notpe de- 
livered to them till after fivjj years’ 
previous service, and then only on tlie 
condition that their conduct had been 
entirely satisfactory to the Emperor. 
He reserved to himself the exclusive 
power of judging on the continuance 
or dismissal of every judicial function- 
iliy, from the highest to the lowest, 
with the aid of commissioners, a])- 
pointed and exclusively directed by 
himself. From this time the indepen- 
dence of the bench over the whole 
Frtmch empire was totally destroyed, 
and practically every judge held his 
oflice during the pleasure merely of 
th{j Emperor. Several instances of 
arbitrary dismissal of judges, if they 
l)i‘onounced decrees disagreeable to go- 
verament, took place ; but they were 
loss frequent than might, have been 
expected, from the universal jqiirii of 
slavish submission which seized the 
magistrates of every grade, and ren- 
ilcred them not merely, during the 
wliole reign of Napoleon, the seiwile 
instruments of his will, but led them 
formally, after his fall, to invoke the 
I’f-establishment of despotic power. 

44, Following up the same arbitrary 
system, it wan enacted by an imperial 
decree on 11th January 1808, that not 
only should eveiy seaman or passenger 
on board a vessel arriving in any Tiar- 
bour of France, who should declare 
that it came from an English harbour, 
or had been searched by English 
cruisers, receive a third of the value?., 
of the vessel or cargo, but that every 
pulJic functionary who should connive 
in the slightest degree at the infringe- 
ment of any of the decrees against 
English commerce, should be brought 
before the criminal court of the de- 
partment of the Seine, which was 
erected into a tribunal for tjiat special 
purpose, and indicted for hi{/h treason.^. 
Bales of English goods, of i^eat value, 
were publicly burned in all the chfef 
cities of the countries which directly 
or indirectly^ acknowledged the French 
influence ; and at the moment that the 

VOL. VIL 


unhappy owmers w^ere begging from the 
executioners a few shreds which the 
flames had si)arcd, to cover their chil- 
dren from the inclemency of the 
weather, the Emperor, by means of 
licenses, was daily canying on an ex- 
tensive commer^in these very articles, 
and amassing Aormous sums at'*the 
Tuileries, by Ae sale of the right to 
deal in those floods, the traffic in which 
brought deat/ito any inferior function- 
ary. 

45. Meanwhile, the thirst 
employment in France, alu^ys great 
among that energetic and aspiring 
people, vose to a perfect mania. The 
energy o'f *tho Revolution, the ardent 
passion for individual elevation which 
constituted its secret but main spring, 
was now wholly tujped into tkit chan- 
nel; and by a change of circumstances, 
remarkable indee<J, but pot unnatural, 
the eamc deSirc Vhich, w^hen revolu- 
tions^ elevation was jawcticablc, con- 
vulsed all the nsition with democratic 
fervour, now that court favour was 
the only avenue to promotion, led to 
the extremity of oriental obsequious- 
ness. The prefects, who had the patron- 
age of all the numerous government 
offices within their jurisdiction, held a 
court, and exercised an influence equal 
to that of petty sovereigns ; the minis- 
ters of state were besieged with innu- 
merable applications for eveiy office 
that fell vs^ant; the Emperor himself 
received hundreds of petitions for every 
situation in Ifls gift, from tlie highest 
to the lowest. All ranks, chisscs, and 
parties concurred in this sellish strug- 
gle. The old noblesse, with ^ few 
honourable exceptions, viefl w'ith each 
other for the most trilling appoint- 
ments in the imperial antechambers; 
the patriots of 1789 burned with ar- 
dour to share in the advantage of the 
imperial government ; even such of the 
blood-stained Jacobins of 1793 as the 
guillotine and subsequent proscriptions 
had Bijared, sank down into obscure 
pamphleteers* or functionaries in the 

* BarSrc was emiJoyed in this capacity by 
Napoleon, and dmifged out an ol>scnre exist- 
ence as a hired i)j«nphlctoer, and eulogist o£ 
tho imperial government, till its fall in 1814. 
Siog. des ContemporaiTU, ii. 115, 110. 

N 
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emxiloyment of the despot who had aliening their possossions to the mil- 
extinguished their extravagant eh? lions ct revolutionary pTOprictors. It is 
meras. “ All the terrorists/' says Sir in theAfright&il deeds of national in jus- 
James Mackintosh, “ took refuge under tice thw we ai*e to look for the remote 
Buonaparte’s authority. The more base but ceimin cause of the rapid contrail- 
accepted clandestine pensions or insig- sation 4 tlie subsequent governments, 
nificant places. Barere wrote slavish and the uifbounded extent of the im- 
parslgraphs at Paris ; ^’’Mlien was pro- perial ai^thority. When Napoleon suc- 
vided for by an obscure* consulshij) in ceede<l to supreme power, he found all 
Spain ; Fouch6, one of most atro- local or subordinate sources of influ- 
cious of the terrorists, hact been gradu- ence or authority closed up or anuul- 
ally formed into a good administrator led, and nothing remained but the cen- 
civilised despotism.”* When tral goveniment. The people had of - 
such was^*ilhs» disposition of those who fectually succeeded in destroying the 
had been the leading parties in the counteracting influence of all other 
Revolution, both on the royalist and bodies or individuals in the state, but 
republican side, it may readily be con- they had been unable to retain in their 
ceived wif^h what eagerness the rising own hands the power which they had, 
generation, the young men who had in the first instance, erected oii their 
grown iSp to inanhcmd amid the blaze ruins. Then, as ever in human affairs, 
of Napoleon's gloryi'Vho knew of the the multitude found themselves inca- 
fervour of dei^ocracv only as a hideous jiable of self-government; and the only 
dream of former di^s, 4hc immense question really was, by whom their 
mass who looked to advancem^t in mlers were,to be nominated. But it 
life, and saw no hope of attaining it wa» socm found that such had been 
but in the favour of government, rush- the corruption, selfishness, incapacity, 
ed into the same ^reer, and bow com- or wickedness of the functionaries ap- 
pletely every feeling, down to the fall pointed by the masses, that by com- 
of Napoleon, was absorbed in the gene- mon consent they had been deprived, 
ral desire to bask in the sunshine of either foi-mally or tacitly, of their 
imperial favour. Such was the univer- power of nomination ; and every ap- 
sality and vehemence of this passion, pointment, without exception, in the 
that it superseded every other feeling, empire, flowed from the central gov- 
whether private, social, or political, emment. 

and with the exception of a few rigid 47 . Not only were the whole mem- 
republicans, such as Carnot and Lafay- bers of the council of state, the senate, 
ette, swept before it the whole demo- and the legislative body, selected by 
cratic princiifles of Prante. the Emperor, but he had the appoint- 

46. The Constituent Assembly had ment of all the officers in the anny and 
paved the way for this great alteration navy, and the police, whether local or 
by suppression of the privileges of j%eneral; all the magistrates of cveiy 
the nobles, %nd the annihilation of all degree : the judges, whether supreme 
provincial end local authority, which or inferior ; all persons employed in 
necessarily devolved, in every branch the collection of the revenue, the cus- 
of the administration, either on the toms, and excise ; all the ministers of 
XM>pular assemblies or the central gov- the church; all the teachers of youth 
emment : the Legislative Assembly — all the professors in the universities, 
followed it up by banishing Sj}! the academies, and schools; all persons in 
clor^^ and landholders, and issuing the post-o^^ce, or concerned in the ad- 
the iniquitous decrees for the confisca- cainistration of the roads, bridges, har- 
tionof their property; and the Conven- hours, fortresses, and cities in the cm- 
tion put the flnishing stroke by inhu- j^e. The Emx>eror skilfully availed 
manlymassacring its leading membeis, himself of thia immense patronage to 
^d rendering the repf^tion of this in- flatter the vanity and feed the cupidity 
justice even to their heirsimpossible, by of the middle class who had brought 
* Mackintosh’s Works , iii. IM. about the Kevolution. " The vanity,” 
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^ys Mackintosh,* “of that nu/erous, I power into his hands. “ His system 
intelligent, and active part of me com- r of government,” says Madame de Stacl, 
munity — merchants, banker.^ inanu- “was founded on three bases — To sa- 
facturers, tradesmen, lawyer! phy.si- tisfy the interests of men at the ex- 
ciaus, surgeons, artists, ac^s, men pense of their vii*tue; to deprave pub- 
of letters — ^had been humblcji by the lie ©innion, by falsehoods or sophisms 
monarchy, and liad triiniH^hed in the perpetually related from the press ; 
Jtevohition. They rushed^ into the and to conver^ie passion for frofedom 
stations which the gentry, emigrant, into that foi^ilitary glory. Ho fol- 
beggared, or exiled, had filled j the lowed up tlfs sj^stem with rare abil- 
whole government fell into their hands, ity.” The Smperor himself has given 
In a country deprived of its whole ori- us some important information on his 
ginal landed proprietors by the confis- designs, and what he had 
cations of the Revolution, bereaved of this tespcct. “ I had csti^)lt^ed,” said 
conuucrce and colonics by the events he, “ a government the moat compact, 
of the war, and almost destitute of ca- carryiiiig on its operations with the 
jntal or private fortunes from the pre- most rapidity, and capable of the most 
ceding convulsions, these difierent em- nervous efforts of any that^jver exist- 
ployincuts constituted the only avenues ed upon earth. And, tmly, nothing 
to subsistence or eminence which re- less was requiredrto triumph Jbver the 
inainedto those who were cither averse immense difficulties with which we 
to, or above the rank of, luauual labour were Surroimdo^, an^ produce the 
or retail trade. This state of matters, marvels which \fe accomplished. The 
incident to a people highly excited and orgjyiisution of the prefectiircs, their 
inspired with the strongest feelings of action, and results, were alike admir- 
iudividual ambition, alone can account able. The same impulse Wiis given at 
for the universal passion for govern- the same instant to more than forty 
incnt employment which seized all millions of men; and by the aid of 
ranks of the French nation during the these centres of local activity, the 
latter years of the reign of Napoleon, movement was as rapid at all the ex- 
Aiid before w’e censure them as volatile tremities as at the heart of the em- 
and inconsistent, when we contrast this pire. Strangers who visited us were 
mania with the democratic fervour of astonished at this system ; and they 
1789, we would do well to reflect never failed to attribute the immense 
whether any other peojdo, under simi- results which were obtained to that 
lar circumstances, would have remain- uniformity of action pervadiiig so 
cd more steadfiist to their origiutii pro- great a Bi)acc. Each prefect, with tlie 
fessions; and whether both dispositions authority aftd local patronage with 
of the public mind were not, in truth, which he was invested, was in himself 
at bottom, the result of the same thirst a littls Bmperor ; l)ut nevertheless, as 
after individual distinction, varying iij^ he enjoyed no force excejit the 
the effect it produced according to the centi*al authority, owed all his lustre 
change in the means of obtaining elc- to official employment, and had no 
vation which the altered circumstances natural or heJoditary eounection with 
of society hod occasioned.”+ the territory over which his dominion 

48. Napoleon seized with all his extended, the system had all the ad- 
wontod ability on the extraordinary vantages of the feudftl government, 
combination of circumstances which without any of its inconveniences. It 
had thus in a maimer throfm absolute was indispensable to clothe them with 

* Mackintosh’s Worh», iii. 1S9. * the necessity of seating himself again ; and 

t Napoleon has left some valuable ohsqpra* it was in order to aid that fooling, and givo 
tious on this important subject "One ex- way to that universal necessity, that I felt 
cuso for tbo boimdless thinfc for emT}loy- tho i)roprioty of endowing all the principal 
inonts whlcf^existed under tho empire, said offices with so much riches, power, and eon- 
ho, "is to be found in tho misfortunes and sidcratiou ; but in time 1 would have changed 
convulsions of the Revolution. Every one that by the mere force of opinion.”— Las 
was di8x>laccd ; every one felt himsdif under Cases^ vii. 102. 
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all that autliority ; I found myself] 
made dictatoi* by the force of circuiu - 1 
Btance ; it was nccessaiy, therefore, 
that all the minor authorities should 
he entirely dex>eiident on and in com- 
plete harmony with the gi“and central 
moving j)Owcr. The sijring with which 
I covered the soil requuTid a jjrodigious 
elasticity, and unbo undid tension, if 
wc would avert the strokS < which were 
levelled at our authority. Education 
may subseqiiently effect a change; but 
/??,u%p*Ui?ration was inspired with such 
a thirst lT)J*’p^Avcr, and exercisedHt in 
so arrogant a manner, to give it the 
mildest name, and at the sarno time 
were so headlong in their pft&sion to 
fawn upon greatness and wear the 
chains of slavery, that no other system 
of goveitiniont was nracticablc.” 

49. But with all fls admiration for 
the centralised government which he 
had estahlished, and ef thfe machinery 
of little emperoi-s, prefects, mayors, 
adjuncts, and other functionaries, by 
which it was carried into effect, no man 
knew better than Napoleon that it 
was not in such a s^^stem that the 
foundation for a durable dynasty on 
the throne could be laid. The system 
of prefects enjoying absolute power, 
but deriving all their consideration 
from transient govcminent appoint- 
ments, was in reality nothing else but 
the old and long-established rule of 
oriental pasholics, held in isubjection 
by a vigorous sultan ; and all hi&tory 
told that such govenimeitis rarely de- 
scended in the same family, to tln^ 
third generation from the original 
founder. “ An aristocracy,” says Na- 
poleon, “ is Ike true^ the only support of 
it monarchy; without it, the state is a 
vessel without a ruddex^a balloon in 
the air. A true aristocracy, however, 
miist he ancient ; therein consists its 
real force; and that was the only thing 
which 1 could not create. Reasonable 
democracy will never aspire to any- 
thing more than obtaining an equal 
power of elevation to all. The true 
policy in these times was to employ 
the remains of the aristocracy with 
the foms and the spirit of democracy. 
Above all, it was necessary to take ad- 1 
vantage of the ancient historic names I 


— it ms the only way to throw the 
halo offliantiquity over our modern in- 
Btituti3$s. My desigris on tliis point 
were qiste formed, but 1 had not time 
to brinlftthem to maturity. It was 
this , — \t every lineal descendant of 
an old marshal or minister should ho 
entitled stt any time to get himself de- 
clared a duke by the government, upon 
proving that he had the requisite for- 
tune; every descendant of a general, 
or governor of a province, was to oh- ' 
tain the title of count upon exhibiting 
a similar endowment. This system 
would have advanced some, excited the 
hopes of others, aw’akened the emula- 
tion of all, without injuring any one ; 
pretty toys, it is true, but such as are 
indispensable for the government of 
men. Old and corrupted nations 
cannot be ruled on the same priuciplo 
as simple and vii'tuous ages : for one, 
in these times, who would sacrifice all to 
the j>uhlic good, there are thousands 
and rnilUons who are infiuenced only 
by their interests, their vanity, or their 
enjoyments. To attempt to regenerate 
such a people in a day would be an act 
of madness. The true geni\is of the 
w^orkman consists in making a right 
use of the materials which ho Jias at 
his disx>osal, to extract good even from 
the elements which appear at first 
sight most adverse to his designs ; and 
therein is the real secret of the revival 
of titles, ribbons, and crosses. And, 
after' all, these toys are attended with 
few inconveniences, and are not with- 
out some advantages. In the state of 
civilisation in which we are placed, 
JIhey are i>roper to awaken the respect 
of the multitude, and not without in- 
fluence in producing a feeling of self- 
respect in their owners : they satisfy 
the vanity of the weak, without giv- 
ing any just cause of offence to the 
strong.” 

60. Proceeding on these principles, 
a scnatuS’Q^nsultum, in March 1808, 
rt-establishcd hereditary titles of hon- 
our, under the denomination of Prince, 
Dule, Count, Baron, and Chevalier. 
The persons* so ennobled were em- 
powered to entail a cei’taift income, 
under the name of majorats, in favour 
of their direct descendants. This was 
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the first formal re-estahlishm^t of a 
nobility ; but Napoleon had |iievious- 
ly, on repeated occasions, exerilsed the 
l>ower of conferring titles on ijpe lead- 
ing persons in hisgovernmenjorarmy 
■without any other authority j^han his 
own will ; and among others had, by a 
patent dated 28th May 180 f, created 
Lefebvre Duke of Dantzic, with a 
hereditary succession to his son ; and 
. all the marshals of the empire, as well 
as the grand officers of the imperial 
court, had already been created princes 
or dukes, shortly after the cjxmpaign 
of Austerlitz. But these titles were 
all connected with foreign estates or 
possessions, or named after some glori- 
ous foreign exploit, and did not in- 
fringe, except indirectly, on the equal- 
ity in France itself, which it had been 
the great object of the Revolution to 
establish. Now, however, this funda- 
mental principle was openly violated ; 
and in the lifetime of the generation 
which had waded through tJceaAs of 
blood to abolish these distinctions, 
they were re-established in greater 
numbers, and in a more rigid stylo of 
etiquette than ever. There is nothing 
surprising, however, in this ; on the 
contrary, it was tlio natural conse- 
<jucnce of the passions which produced 
the Revolution. “Napoleon’s nobility,” 
says Mackintosh, “was an institution 
framed to secure the triuinpli of all 
those vanities which had produced the 
Revolution, and to guard again'Si the 
possibility of a second humiliation. 
It was composed of a revolutionary 
aristocracy, w’ith some of the ancierjt 
nobility, comi>elled to lend lustre to it 
by accepting titles inferior to their 
own, with many lawyers, men of let- 
ters, merchants, &c., whom the ancient 
system of the French monarchy had 
formerly excluded from such distinc- 
tion.”* 

51. Such a stretch, coming so soon 
after the universal passiofi for cqual- 

« 

* These observations at once explain 
the cause of this chapge. It is a secret 
envy of the lustre of ranlr which nudees 
men declaim against its ^nity when it 
is beyond tneir reach ; when they have the 
prospect of gaining it^, they become its 
most strenuous supporters. Republics, iu 
old aud corrupted societies, are never estab- 


|ity, which, bursting forth in 1789, had 
since convulsed Fnince and Europe, 
was of itself sufficiently remarkable; 
but it was rendered still more so by 
the speeches by which it was ushered 
into the legislative body. “ Senators ! ” 
said Cambac6r^, “ know that yop are 
no longer obej^re plebeians or simple 
citizens. statute which I hold in 
my hand erffers on you tho majeMc 
title of Count I myself, senators, am 
no longer merely the citizen Camba- 
c^*r^§ ; as are the other, ‘\E38g5”' 
nitaries of the empire, l*am a prince, 
your most serene highness ! and my 
most sej"iuie person, as well as all the 
other holders of the great dignities of 
the empire, will be endowed with one 
of the grand-duchicB reservt^ by the 
imperial decree j>f 30th March 1806. 
As the son of a prince cannot^ in the 
noblo hierarchy descind to a lower 
rank than that of a duke, all oar ckiU 
f/rrl will enjoy that title. But the 
new order of things erects no impass- 
able or invidious biirrier between the 
citizens; every career remains open 
to the virtues aud talents of all ; the 
advantage which it awards to tried 
merit will prove no injury to that 
which has not yet been put to the 
test.” Thunders of ax>plause shook 
the senate at this announcement ; and 
that body, composed almost entirely 
of persons of plebeian birth, whom suc- 
cess in tl?o Revolution had raised to 
eminence, ^nd many of whom had 
voted in the Convention for the death 
of Louis, not only accepted with grati- 
tude the imperial gift, which was thus 
the price of abandoning tlwir for- 
mer principles, and put on with alac- 
rity the state livery which was the 
badge of the!r servitude, hut umni- 
mously embodied their devotion in an 
address to the Emperor on the occa- 
sion, which must be given entire, as 
one fof the most memorable monu- 
ments of political tergiversation and 

lished but fi’om the prevalonoo of an extrap 
^’^gant and insatiable thirst for riohes or 
distinction in tho majority of the middle 
dosses. Thence the easy and rapid transi- 
tion from tho excitement of dcmooracy to 
tho servility of adulation, equally consj^ou- 
0 U 8 in France after the Rev^Autions of 1789, 
1830, and 1848. 
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baseness that the history of the worlcllS were i# this manner quartered on tho 
has to exhibit* GennalS or Italian states, and largo 

52. The institution of this new sums, frawn from the industry and 
hereditary noblessti was attended with resc>tu*c« of their inhabitants, aimu- 
one peculiarity, which was at once in* ally brol^ht to the great ccnttul mart 
dicative of the ephemeral basis on of Paris be expended. The increase 
whicjji it was founded, tnd the incaiia- of opulence to the imperial ciqiital was 
bility of the infant oSUr to answer thus indeed most sensible ; and in a 
any of those important p^jposes in the similar proportion did the imjierial 
Btate which an ancient »id indepen* government, the author of so many 
dent aristocracy affords. Most of the bcnelits to its citizens, become popu* • 
new nobles wore soldiers of fortune; lar and respected; but the effects of 
them were destitute of this pci'petual abstraction f)f wealth 
any property but such as their official from other countries to the metropolis 
cmoliunents, or the opportunities they of the great nation, wci’e to the last 
had enjoyed of foreign pluiyier, had degree vexatious to their inhabitants, 
affoided. To obviate this inconveni- and jirovcd one considerable cause of 
ence, and •prevent the new nobility the deep-felt aiid far- spread hatred 
from de^nerating into a mere set of which idtimatcly occasioned its fall, 
titled menials, or petsioned function- In this respect Napoleon not only 
aries, Napoleon fell upon the expedient evinced none of his wonted sagacity, 
of attaching tb thes^ tiiJes rich en- but acted in direct opposition to what 
douTnents, drawn from the revenues common sense dictated as the fitting 
of foraign countries conquered b^tho course for a monarch of a great and 
French arms, or held by them in sub- variM efiipire. How ditierent was the 
joction. All thb French marshals policy of the Romans, who not only 
and the chief dignitaties of the empire left at the disposal of the municipali- 

* “Sire! the senate presents to yonr au- dread of the return of the odious Feudal Sus- 
gust Majesty the tribute of its gratitude for tern for ever abolished ; every recollection fo- 
tho goodness which has prompted you to reign to what you have established extln- 
coiumunicato, by his most Serena Highness, guished; the splendour of the now families 
the Chancellor of the Emph*e, tho two stat- deriving fresh lustre from the rays of the 
utearolativo to the creation of imperial titles, crown; the origin of their illustratiou ren- 
of tho 80th March 1806, and tho 10th August doredcontompomry withyourglory; tbepast, 
in tho same year. By that great institution, tho pi-escnt, and the future attached to your 
Sire, your Majesty has affixed the seal of power, as, in tbo sublime conceptions of tho 
durability to all tiio others which France great jiocts of mitiquity, tho first link of the 
owes to your wisdom In. proportion, Wre, gi'cat/.hain of destiny w’as placed in the haiidn 
as one observes the mutual links whioli con- of the gods ; — sucb, Sire, are the I’esuits of 
nect togetbiT tho diiroreut pftrts, so multi- the institution to which your Majesty has 
plied and yot so firmly united, of that great given life. The combination of such impor- 
&bric; in proportion os time, which alone tant results, affcn*ding security to those to 
can develop tho full extent of its benefits, whom the present is ns nothing when there 
shall h^iye fully untbldcd them, what effects ^ no guarantee for tho future, oonsolidatc.s 
may not bo anticipated from your august in its foundations, fortifies in all its parts, 
wistiom ! A new value given to tho vccom- brings to perfection in its proportiwis, and 
ponses which your Ma,ies^ never fiuls to embollishos in its ornaments, the immense 
award to real mwit, in wnat obscurity so- social edifice, at the summit of whichis placed 
ever fortune may have placed it, and how tho resplendent throne of the greatesiofmon- 
varied soever maybe tho services which it archs.’* — Monitmr, Hth March 1807; and 
has rendered to the state ; new motives to Honto. vi. 306, 308. The extioordfnary na- 
imitate such groah examples; fre^ bonds of tiiro of this address will not be duly api^re- 
fidelity, devotion, and love towards oui^oonn- dated unless it is recollected that a consider- 
try, its soverdm and his dynasty; a closer .able portion«of those obsequious senatora. 
bond of union between our institutions and now so ready to wear tho imperial livery, 
those of confederate or friendly nations ; fa- and form a part in tlio groat pyramid which 
there recM>mpensed in what is most dear to supnortod the throne, wore once furious Ja- 
ihera ; tho recollections of families rendered cobins, stained with th o worstatrodties of the 
more touching ; tho memory of our ancestors Beign of Tcrrcr, and almost all at one period 
eoehrined; the spirit of order, of economy, ardent suppoiters of tito prindBloB of liberty 
and of conservatism strengthened by its most and e(]uality. It is sufficient to mention tho 
wviquB interest, that of Its descendants ; the names of Cambac^r^s, Fouditf. Sffiyes, Merlin 
first bodies of empire and tho roost noble do DouaiyBeugnot, Coniudot, Pontanos, Fabi'o 

,, of our institutions drawn closer togetlier ; all de I’Aude, &c., besides a host of othcra. 
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ties in their extensive <lominn>^ the gnrith the dcsi^ that, burying in obli* 
greater proportion of their 1^1 re- vion former discord, they should cor- 
venues, but annually remitttj|l large dially unite in resisting any further 
Binns from the imperial trea|uiy for changes, and supporting the imperial 
the construction of edifices qI utility throne. With this view ho not only 
or embellishment in all th(i|ir^rincipal opened his antechambers to the old 
cities ; so that the sway of the Empe- nobility, who ^shed in crowds to oc- 
rors was felt chiefiy in the ibcreasing cupy them ; h/ft promoted to th*e ut- 
ojmlence and splendour of their pro- moat of his ^^wer the distribution of 
vincial capitals ! * the ancienw families through the in- 

53. It was another part of Napo- numerable offices of his dominions, 
Icon’s system, which he laboured as- and did all that he could, by the offer 
siduously to promote, to effect an amal- of splendid establishmenijs,/*rf9^ ov^T“ 
gaiuation, ov fusion as he called it, of come the repugnance ot* tlio high no- 
thc ancient with the modern noblesse, blesse to matriiiiouial alliances with 

^ As a spccimoii of blib manner in which the imperial gsnevals or dignitaries were endowed 
out of the revenues of the conquered or subicet states, it may be sufficient to cite those who 
were alkjcatcd on the domains of the small Electorate of Hanover, with the tribal revenues 
assigned to each, as a first out of the spoils of the empim. Many were far more richly 
endow«l afterwards— some throe or four fold, as additional riches came to the ^sposal of 
the mighty conquoror. i# Total ravenue 

ultimately Gift in 
Bo^towed from Hanover* retfeived. money. 

Francs, or L. a-yeav> F>iancs. I'Yancs. 

Bcrthicr, Prince of Ncufchatel, . . . 140,000 *5,6ol> 405,000 500,000 

Bemadottc, Princo ot Poutecorvo, • , ^^0,000 4,000 201,000 2()0,000 

Morticr, Buko of Treviso, . . . 100,000 4.000 198,000 200,000 

Buroc, Bake of Friuli, . * . . . 85,000 3,400 200,000 100,000 

Ncy, Buko of Elchingen, .... 88,000 3,820 229,000 300,000 

Augcreau, Buke of Oastigliono, . • . 80,000 3,200 172,000 200,000 

Massena, Buke of Rivoli 80,000 8,200 163,000 200,000 

Caulaincourt, Bukc of Vicenz.'!, • . . 60,000 2,700 150,000 100,000 

Bavoust, Buko of Auerstadt, • • . 60,000 2,400 410.000 800,000 

Sonit, BukoofBaliiiatia 53,000 2,150 805,000 800,000 

Lofcbvrc, Bukc of Bautzic, .... 50,000 2,000 200,000 100,000 

Princo Lebrun, 50,000 2,000 200,000 100,000 

L;iunus, Bulcc of Montebello, . • . 50,000 2,000 328,000 1,000,000 

Marshal Bcssilres, 50,000 2,000 200,000 100,000 

Gcu. SelKtstiaui 40,000 1,600 150,000 100,000 

.lunot.Bukeof Abrantbs, .... 35,000 1,450 200,000 100.000 

Gon. Friiind, 30,000. 1,200 100,000 100,000 

Gen. Loisou 1*200 100,000 100,000 

Generals Victor, Oudinot, St Hilulrc, Chuv 
dciieu, Gazan, Caffarclli, Bu|)as, Hwalle, 

Klein, Songs, Borseimo, Rapx>, each 20,000. 

On Hanover, in all, 100,000 on an averaw, 240,000 9,600 1,200,000 

Generals Hullin, Brouot, Oompans, Gudin, 

Verdior, Bonnies, Lacoste, Bara, *5pnd 
uthcra, lu all, 18,25,000 ouch. Ou Hanover, 

in all. 120,000 ou an average, . . . 325,000 13,000 1,300,000 

Miirmont Buko of Ragusa, Morel, Fonth^ 

Beerbs, Beguier, Mollien, Gaudiu, Cham- * 

pugny, Lcmarrols, Clarke, Crotel, Ber- 
trand, Moncey, Perlgnon, Servibres, Mar- 
ohand, S($giir, Dupont, 20,000 each, in 
all 19 individuals. Ou Hanover, in all, 

100.000 on on. average, .... 380,000 16,200 1,900,000 

Houton, Belliard, Savary | Laurisbon, each 

15,000. On Hanover, in all, 80,000 on an 

average, * , 60,000 2,400 240,000 

General Becker, . . . . , 12,000 480 30,000 

Roguaud St Jean d'Angely, BufermW, La- 
orier, Gen. Grouchy^ Go^|. Nansouty, Bigot, 
each ^000 in all. On Hanover, in all, 

50.000 ou an average, ..... 60,4)00 2,400 800,000 

Total, 2,259,000 £91,000 yearly. 

—Hard. x. 488-500 ; Piece* JvM,; and Thiebb, Consul €t VBmpin, viii. 189, 140. 
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the soldiers of fortune who had riseu 
from the ranks to greatness under the 
banners of the empire. In one respect 
this system succeeded even beyond his 
expectation. Fondly attached, not- 
withstanding all their reverses, to feu- 
dal ideas, clinging still notwithstand- 
ing &, total change of nXjmers, to anti- 
quated customs, the olcflbobility found 
themselves suddenly eliVated to an 
extraordinary and unhoped-for degree 
the new 
of^their 
heir con- 
versation, and their perfect familiarity 
with the formalities and etj^uette of 
the ancient regime, soon acquired a 
marked superiority in that field over 
the soldiers or civilians of humble 
birth w®om the chai|;jcs of the Revolu- 
tion had elevated to greatness. 

54. By a singular, ^ut ^not unnatu- 
ral feeling also, they were destitute of 
the scruples at accepting offices iil the 
household which persona of less illus- 
trious descent might have felt. A 
Montmorency would willingly become 
maid of honour to the Empress, or 
even descend to lace her shoe, which 
a lady of plebeian birth might have 
deemed a degradation. It is for the 
same reasons, that jiersons of good 
family are in general so much more 
courteous in their manners to their 
inferiors than jKtrvenna. The distinc- 
tion of thc'ir birth sujicrsedes the ne- 
cessity of its peiiietual aijd vexatious 
assertion. Thus the court was soon 
filled with the descendants of the old 
noblesse ; and widely as the Emperor 
openedit-liis ^oors for their reception, 
amply as he multiplied the chamber- 
kins, equerries, lords in waiting, ladies 
of the bedchaifiber^ sqifires, pages of 
the antechambers, and other function- 
aries of the pakce, he found it impos- 
sible to keep pace with the crowds of 
titled applicants who incessantly be- 
sieged its gates for admission. The 
new nobility soon conceived a violent 
jealousy at these intruders who had 
supplanted them in the court circles, 
and openly testified their animosity 
even in presence of the Emperor him- 
seU The system of fusion met with 
yeey little success with the ladies of 


of importance in the court o 
T.ii!i^p«*ifi;‘;^and, by the grace 
mannersTxhS brilliancv of 


the nfel classes of nobility ; but the 
substAtial advantages of great furtuno 
and dlnified station reconciled the 
plebeisi ducliesses to the supciior 
favour Ihown to tbeir patrician rivals ; 
while t^ V>^illiant uniforms, high sta- 
tions, £iud military lustre of the young 
generals,' induced not a few of tlie 
daughters of the oldest families in 
France to ally their fortune's to the 
sons of those upon whom 1 heir ])areiits» 
would have deemed it a degi’adation to 
have bestowed a look.* 

55. Notwithstanding all Lis effinl^ 
however, it was impossible for Naju. 
Icon io conceal from tliu 'irar sighted 
republicans of France, tliauthe resto] a- 
tion of hc.oditary titles of honour we.s 
an entire departure, in the most vital 
IK)int, from all the principles tf the 
Revolution. In fact, the only surpj'js- 
ing thing is, that he himself did not 
perceive bow completely its ultimate 
effect V as subversive of all the passions 
whidh Itiid agitatf'd France in 17^.*, 
and during the whole fervour of its 
subse. [uont change;?. It was i n vain lo 
say t’ 't titles of honour were now i-c- 
stored AS a personal, not a hereditary 
distinction ; that the career of merit 
both in the civil and milii.ary^ dej^art- 
incnt, w’us open to all ; and that every 
peasant’.*} son might iudvdgc the hoj)o, 
by bravery i; the field, of fighting his 
way from the humb-.! rank of a grena- 
dier a marshal’s baton and duLe- 

* The reasons assigned by Napoleon in t!io 
council of state for the crai>loymt*ut of tho 
ancicht in prclcrcnce to the modern noblesse, 
woro as lollowa “ It is among the old fiuui- 
1^ tliat you can alone find itill some remains 
of great fortune ; by that means they exer- 
fise a great influence on government. Ut*w 
could you composo a court with the men of 
the Ecvolution? You find in their ranks 
only honourable fuuctionarios without for- 
tune, or opulent coutractom without charac- 
ter— a court of salaried officials w'ould be at 
once onerous to the state, and without dig- 
nity in the eyes of the people. If the old 
fortunes axe dij^ided by distributions on death, 
they arc restored by successions: the new 
fAtunes have nothing to look to in that way ; 
on the contrary, they are surrmmdcd by 
needfy relatives. Government can now no 
longer enrich tqi formerly its servants by llie 
domains of the crown or confi|||Catioiis : it 
ought, tliercfore, as much as possible, to take 
advantage of fortunes already made, and em- 
ploy them in Its service,"— Pblet, CoiimU 
d'Bai de JSapoUon, 107, 108. 
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dom ; or, by sbill ancl acldresB i>' diplo- 
luicy, of advancing from the ««')uijtcr 
of a lrad(‘sii)an to the dignityoof am- 
bassador and prince of the Sfcrnpire. 
l)uring the roign of Napoleonjhindoed, 
and mider tlxc jn’ossure of f'^oso na- 
tional <lithcultiea wliich rondei’od itin- 
d],s]>tin.sabl( to look for talon t'in every 
^^I’ado, oViMi the lo\vc.st in tlie btate, 
tlu'v<* niiglit be Rome foundation for 
this observalifni ; and doubticss tljo 
a.>niring i.OT .nor ot tlio tit ra ^tof could 
nut but in'l grjuliied at brl)olding the 
1. Limber of their iy\vn,' or jji infiTior 
r ak, tv)n» iicuv as wairiors or states- 
men o. pijd dto highest stations in 
tiie oiujiUY So powerful* ^his 
t ' bug, and so strong the jealousy still 
teb the o ' loblesse, tha^ the 
xUtf imd peasants in France generally 
runlet ai t ially eu ] > p( trtof I the ir.st itution 
nf till' lu'vv noblesse, fr< the Lope Miat 
they ihemsiJ.ea or might 

dIiIjiIu a jlI;. in it, ain^ Mm. be^daced 
</iialov'}l .vitli tin h.'OTyr^^ty ftobl^.Soe, 
w’hos* fam’ , lustre In ^ admired, 
'vliilo thej hated theruS(dvo«. 

Ct). But, t(t +(’ >se 'vlio carri ..1 h«jir 
views beyond 1 1)0 relgii of the Lmp,'- 
rur or the ^^i-iing goner.itioii, and 
i(*oked to ihf prcaCJjt insi itution.? as a 
g’l. aiitee 'opublican oqir' in 
future till)", these considerations 
ail’ou liibe matter f r consolation. 
TJu'y eoidd iu>t disguise from ther - 
eelves that the uGW' imijcrial dignjiticB. 
though the rewaixl of merit t<r iho 
present holders, would become tlie 
biithright of de-sceut to the next gene- 
ration ; they could not hope that the 
same stirring and anxious events woiil^ 
always continue, which at present ren- 
dered it necessary for government to 
throw themselves for support on the 
middle classes of the people ; and they 
anticii)ated with dismay the time when, 
xluring the pacific periods of subse- 
<iuent reigns, the imperial nobility 
would come to monopolise the influ- 
ence, offices, and power of the stat^, 
as completely as ever had been the 
cfise by their feudal predecessors in the 
(lays of %anciB I. or Louis XIV. 
■What was the origin of all nobility 
But personal ?perit? Every family, 
how great soever in its subsequent 


stages, had some obscure citizen for 
its original founder ; the first king 
had been a fortunate soldier. If sui 
aristocracy existed at all obstructing 
the rise of inferior citizens, and mono- 
Ijolking for a privileged class the in- 
fluence and ricb^ of the state, it wpuld 
he no consol^on to the friend.s of 
equality to a^ert that it took its ori- 
gin from tlm revolutionaiy, not the 
feudal war.?, and that its paladins were 
to be found, not in the Round Table 
of Charlemagne, but amj^ng,:‘‘'}5G’ 
sh'ils of Napoleon. 

57. In truth, the Emperor -was too 
far-sighted not to feel the justice of 
these observations ; and although in 
his addresso? to the' pcop^te he was 
1 cautious to hold out the newyiobility 
[ as th() reward merit only, yet lie 
secret ly felt that it AvaiS in fact the 
I revival of a^faii/ly di/Hinction. Bui 
I he was also aware that the favour of 
the populace is not to be relied on for 
the dunible support of government ; 
that a hoixd’tary monarchy cannot 
exist without a hereditary aristo- 
cDiey, whose interests are entwined 
with its fate ; and that without such 
lasting suptK)ri, founded on the perma- 
m nt interest of a privileged class, his 
throne would jTobably bo lo.st by his 
descendants as speedily as it had been 
won by himself. All history, and 
csiiecially Jhat of the Asiatic empires, 
proved that n(» family, how great so- 
ever in its g^eral founder, could long 
keep possession of the throne, unle.ss 
it had cast its anchor either in the in- 
terest? of a hereditary nobility, or tlie 
force of religious attachrp^nt eenlred 
in the descendants of a single family. 
And thefrienc^ of freedom, had they 
possessed more penetration than at 
that time, or even now, prevails on this 
subject in France, might have been 
consoled by the reflection, that, how- 
ever hostile to that passion for equality 
which formed the loading principle of 
the Revolution, such an aristocracy 
formed an essential element toward 
the establishment of lasting freedom ; 
and that, although there were many 
in-stanctfe in which its exclusive spirit 
had jtroved an insurmountable bar to 
the elevation of the middle classes of 
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society, there was not one example 
liberty not having entirely perished 
under the debasing influence of a cen- 
tralised despotism, when such a bar- 
rier was not left to resist its encroach- 
ments. 

5p. The napidity \wth which court 
etiquette, and all theVinutiaiof regal 
manners, now spread, X^ceeds belief, 
and, notwithstanding tho^bundance of 
contemporary proof, appears almost 
incredible in a country so recently 

ivtifasfc^ by revolutionary passions. 
The old archives of the monarchy 
were ransacked to discover the whole 
details of the ancient ceijpmonials ; 
whoever could point out an additiomil 
bow to b'a made, a more respectful 
mode of presenting an address to be 
adopteef, a more ggi^goous disi>lay of 
pomp or splendour to be introduced, 
was regardedt as a ^enefactor of the 
human race. The ancient ceremonies 
at the rising and retiring to.rAjt of 
the kings were re-established, though 
abridged in some of their details ; the 
antiquated forms of presentation were 
revived ; and it was seriously debated 
at court whether the fatiguing fonn 
of dining in public once a-week should 
not be restored. In magnificence and 
splendour the imperial court far ex- 
ceeded not only anything in Europe, 
but all that the pride of Louis XIV. 
had conceived. The whole royal pal- 
aces, with the exception of Versailles, 
vrere refurnished in the most sumptu- 
ous style ; the value of the plate and 
furniture which they contained was 
estimated at fifty millions of francs, 
or twamihljpns sterling. At the mar- 
riago of the Empress Moria-Louisa, 
four queens held her train. In the 
antechambers *of the Emperor, seven 
kings were sometimes to be seen. 
And when this occurred, it was just 
seventeen years after it had been writ- 
ten, with general consent, over the 
principal archway of the Tuilcries — 
Monarchy is abolished in France, and 
mil neoer he rentored** 

59. While not merely the forms of 
monarchical, but the essence of des- 
potic power, were in this manner re- 
established in Franco, amidst the 
general concurrence of the nation, the 


Einpik’or was careful to accompany the 
cluingl- with such substantial benefits 
and rW ameliorations, as amply re- 
conciled the great mass of the citizens 
to the Ksa of the once-prized democra- 
tic po^r 0 , which had brought such 
unheara-of disasters on their possessors 
and th^ whole community. Though 
completely despotic, the imperial gov- 
ernment had one incalculable advan- 
tage ; it was regular, conservative, and 
systematic. The taxes were heavy, 
but the public expenditure was im 
mense, and enabled the people to pay 
them with facility; no forced loans or 
ai*bitrary confiscations swept off, as in 
the tim-j of the Republic, tiie accumu- 
lations of years by one fell exaction ; 
no uncertainty as to enjoying the fruits 
of industry paralysed in any branch of 
employment the hand of the labourer. 
Everything was orderly and tranquil 
under the imj>erial sway ; the Emperor 
demanded, indeed, more than half their 
sons fr<Jm his subjects of every degree, 
but a boundless career was o])eued to 
the conscripts ; and visions of a mar- 
shafs baton or a general's staff floated 
before the eyes of many a youthful 
aspinint, who was destined to an early 
and unheeded grave on the field of 
battle, or amidst the horrors of the 
hospital. 

60. The stoppage of all external 
commerce, combined with the vast 
and constantly increasing expenditure 
of j^vemment, produced an extraordi- 
nary degree of vigour in domestic in- 
dustry and internal communication. 
The roads, the canals w hich connected 
fthe provinces writh each other, were 
covered with waggons and boats laden 
with the richest merchandise. The 
cultivators everywhere found an ample 
market for their prodtice in the vast 
.consumption of the armies; the manu- 
facturing cities vied with each other 
in activity and enterprise; and even 
commerciiE wealth, reviving from its 
ashes under the firm rule of the Em- 
peror, exerted its energies on internal 
traffic, and, turning inwards, promoted 
home ciredation throug|| the great 
arteries of the empire. Beet-root was 
largely cultivated as a substitute for 
the sugar-cane; and though the sac- 
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charino matter obtained from that use- 
ful vegetable was inferior in swef-tness 
and richness to that which the^West 
India Islands yielded, yet it was supe- 
rior in clearness and delicacy, ^d, as 
a native production, was jjusjly ad- 
mired. Lyons, Rouen, and the Flem- 
ish cities again resounded wWi the 
activity of the artisan; their ruined 
fabrics were restored, the empty ware- 
ho vises replenished; and the vast inter- 
nal consumption of the empire, secured 
from all foreign competition, rapidly 
raised from the dust the prosperous 
manufactures of the monarchy, which 
the confiscations of the Revolution had 
to all appearance destroyed. fThe Em- 
peror set an example at onco of pru- 
dent economy and noble magnificence, 
in the management of his personal ex- 
penses and the embellishment of his 
jialaccB. He annually saved twelve or 
fifteen millions of francs, (£480,000 or 
£600,000), out of his civil list ; and it 
was from this source that he prtividfed 
the funds which adorned and embel- 
lished the royal palaces of France, and 
enriched them with furniture which 
cost above three millions sterling. 

61. Much as this extraordinary flood 
of internal prosperity was owing to 
the rapid circulation of wealth, occa- 
sioned by the great expenditure, ex- 
ceeding thirty millions sterling, which 
was drawn from the ordinary revenue 
of the Empire,* more still was t<x be 
ascribed to the enormous sums, amomit- 
ing to half as much more, which were 
extracted from the richest states of 
continental Eun>pe in the shape of 
subsidies, contributions, or the main- 
tenance of the imperial armies, which 
was all expended, directly or indirectly, 
for the benefit of the French people. 

* Revonue of tho empire, exclusive of con- 
tributions fbom foreign states and oil extra- 
ordiuary supplies 

Fnmca. £ 

1808, . . . 064,879,901 of 26,600,000 

1809, . . . 723,61S,020 „ 29,000,000 

^ 744,392,027 20,700,000 

1811, indluding Tto- • 

man States, 907,295,667 36,300,000 

1812, , . . 876,266.180 *, 36,300,000 

1813, . . ♦ . 824,273,740 „ 3^000.000 

—Dec DE Gaeta, i. 307, 808. 

It is not iraing too far to say, that tho sums 
drawn dunng these years, directly or indi- 


IJe immense sums, amounting to 
above twenty-four millions sterling, 
have been already mentioned which 
were extracted from Prussia and the 
covmtries between the Elbe and the 
Vistula, in two ycara subsequent to 
the irruption of tte French armies into 
their territorici^j&i October 1806. liut 
exorbitant os ^is was, it constituted 
but a part Ji the great scheme ot 
foreign plunder which formed so im- 
portant an element in, or rather tho 
entire ^asis of, the general oiT" 

tho imperial governmentT We have 
the authority of the able and impar- 
tial Frencji biographer of Napoleon 
for the assertion, “ that since their de- 
parture from tho heights of Boulogne, 
two hundred thousand French soldiers 
had been constantly fed, clothea, paid;^ 
and lodged, at the expense of foreign 
states; above fojx huiwlrcd million 
francs of contributions (£16,000,000) 
had, fh addition, been levied in money 
or goods, from the countries occupied 
by the imperial troops; the treasury 
had received part of this sum, and the 
remamder, expended on the services 
of the army, had reduced by one-half 
the amount required from the French 
exchequer for its support. A few yeara 
before, Louisiana had been sold by the 
First Consul to America, to obtain a 
supply for the pressing wants of the 
treasury ; on his return from the cam- 
paign of Auftcrlitz, the Emperor found 
tho treasury ^hausted, and the bank 
on the ove of insolvency; but the cam- 
paign of the two next years gave him 
a year’s revenue in advance in the 
k^offers of the state, bosidys aJbirgo 
reserved treasure in the viiiilts of tho 
Tuileries.” When such extraordinary 
supplies were •obtained by foreign 

rcctly, by plunder, contributions, tribute in 
subsidies from foreign states, amounted to 
at least half as much more ; and tho sums, 
from the difference in the value of money, 
were equal to almost double their nomintu 
amount in tho currency of Great Britain. 
Thus during the last six years of Napoleon, 
an annual cxpeivdituro equal to nearly <c 
hundred mUlioM sterling in England took 
place in tho French empire ; oL^hich more 
than a third was drawn from mreign coun- 
tries. It ts not surprising that such a gov- 
ernment for the time Should bo popular, not- 
withstanding its despotic character and the 
oooscription. 
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plunder for the French treasury, it 62. And these works undertaken 
not surprising that a very great degree and <vj;ccuted under the imperial gov- 
of prosperity should have pervaded all ernmSnt, were really such as to justify 
its departments, and in an especial the enthusiastic admiration of a j^eople 
manner made itself felt at the metro- even iess. passionately devoted than 
polis. In truth, all the great and the to public splendour. They 

spi/iindid works thenceforward under- were thus noticed in the report of the 
taken by the Emptoor, and which ministcJiT of the interior in August 
have shed such an im^isliable lustre 1807, when Napoleon met the Cham- 
round his name, werenarried on by bers after his return from Tilsit; and 
funds wrung, directly or indirectly, after making every allowance for the 
from the Buffering inhabitants of his exaggerated style of such state papers, 
‘bubjflWUiJerritorieB. But thes^ public much remains to attract the adinira- 
works were really so splendid, and tion of succeeding ages, and demon- 
founded on such noble designs, that strate the gi'cat objects to which, in 
the expenditure on them, ^rom what- domestic administration, the ambition 
over source derived, could scarcely be of the Emperor Wfis directed. “ Thir- 
a subject of regret. Canals, the only teen thousand leagues of public roads 
internal mode of communication then have been kept in order or repaired ; 
^nown, in an especial manner attracted the two greatest works undertaken for 
the attention of the Emperor. Ten centuries, the roads of Mont Ccuis and 
great canals/ destmed ^ to unite the of the Simplon, have, after six years of 
priiiciioal rivers of France to each labour, been completed. The road 
other, were set on foot. They joined from Si)ain to Italy is in progress: the 
the Scheldt and the Meuse; the Meuse A^enitines ai‘e the theatre of a series 
and the Rhine; the Rhine, the Saone, of works which will unite Piedmont 
and the Rhone; the Scheddt and the to the shores of the Mediterninuaii, 
Somme; the Somme, the Oise, and the and complete the union of Liguria to 
Seine; the Seine, the Saone, and tho Fiance: eighteen rivers have seen their 
Rhone; tho Seine and tho Loire; the navigation improved or prolonged be- 
Loire and the Cher; the north sea and yond hitherto impassable barriers, by 
the Mediterranean. By this means a means of locks, dykes, or towing-paths : 
vast internal net-work of canals was four bridges have been erected during 
spread over France, uniting its most tho last campaign: ten others arc in 
distantprovinces, and affording an out- full progress: ten canals, almost all 
let in every direction for*its produce. comuTiciicod during the present reign. 
Extensive chains of l(jcks were con- arlT in full activity. Nor do the mari- 
structed, under the special directions time harbours otter fewer prodigies, 
of the Emperor, to surnajunt tho sum- Antwcri>, so recently insigniticant, has 
mit levels in the interior of tlxe coun- become the centre of our great mari- 
tiy,«vhicif wore soon executed witWtjine preparations; for the first time 
that skill which has deservedly made that part of the Scheldt sees vessels of 
the French engineers tho admiration seventy-four and eighty guns floating 
of the world! Indescribable was his on its bosom: fourteen ships of tho 
anxiety to hasten these great works, line are on the stocks within its walls; 
“ If we do not use diligence,” said he, many are finished, and have descended 
not three of these canals will be to Flushing : that harbour has seen its 
finished before we are in ou»^ grave, docks de^ened, its entrance improved, 
Wars and the reign of fools will sue- and it is tlready capable of containing 
oeed, and these noble undertakings' a squadron: at Dunkirk and Calais, 
will remain unfinished. I wish to i^iers have been constructed; at Cher- 
make. the glory of my reign consist in bourg two vast breakwaters erected ; 
4shanging the face of the Empire. The at Rochefbrt and Marseilles equally 
execution of great improvements is as important maritime imp&vements are 
indispensable to tho interest of my in progress. 

people as to my own satisfaction." 68. ** Tho existence of our cotton 
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manufactures being secured, invcstiga- rious exploits of our armies : while tlio 
tions are in progress for the discovery irihid of the Emperor, over meditating 
of places suited to the culture of that fresh triumphs, has selected for his au- 
important article : the improvement of tagonist the Demon of Ignorance; and, 
the linen fabrics has been the obiiict of by the establishment of twelve colh‘ges 
constant solicitude. Veterina):y schools for the study of law, and gratuitous 
liave been established, and alrdidy fill schools for the teaching of medicine in 
the army and the fields with'*8killed alltheprinciiialc^iesof the empire, has 
, practitioners : n code is preparing for laid the founda'' ion of the extension of 
tlio regulation of commerce : the School genercal knowhtlge in the most essential 
of Arts and Mechanics at Compi^gne subjects of public instruction.” Magni- 
xlourishes, and hsis been transferred to ficent as these undertakings were, they 
Chalons : otlicrs on a similar plan are formed but a part of what was cciutem-*, 
in the course of formation: Italy opens plated 6y Najxdeon. “ We* mtist never 
an extensive mart for our industry: the forget,” said he, “the cry of the pea- 
war, changed into a contest for commer- sants when vexed by subaltern agents, 
cial independence, has become thegreat- — * Ah ! if the king but knew it ! ’ Be- 
est stimulant to French industry: every lieve me, I have good reasox^ for not 
oneof ourconquestsjwhileitisamarkot slumbering on my seat. I know tbo 
closed to England, is a new encourage- French jicople: th^ will fully^appre- 
merit afforded to French enterprise. Nor ciatc my long anxi^ies: I owe such to 
has the capital of this great empire been the efforts which J dem^ind of them, 
neglected; it is the Emperor’s wish that Nothing but ihy vigilant superintenJ- 
tliat illustrious city, become the first in ence can retain so many subalterns in 
the universe, should befit by itF*Bpl«n- their duty. That surveillance must be 
dour so glorious a destiny. incessant ; it must extend to the mi- 

64. “ At one extremity of Paris a nutest details. I fear neither fatigue 
bridge has been completed, to which nor long journeys; they always give mo- 
victory has given the name of Auster- things to see.” 

litz ; at another, a second is commenc- 65. When the French people saw 
ing, to which Jena will afford a still this magnificent announcement of in- 
inore glorious appellation ; the Louvre ternal improvement, contemporaneous 
advances to its completion, marking, with the official promulgation of the 
in its matured progress, through cen- treatyof Tilsit, the conquest of Prussia, 
turies, the successive ages of Francis I., the restoration of the grand-duchy of 
of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., restored Warsaw, and the erection of the king- 
to life by the voice of Napoleon. Fa|in- dom of Westjffialia, it is not surprising 
tains without number flow night and that they wel’e dazzled by the bril- 
day in all parts of the city, testifying liancy of the spectacle, and yielded to 
even to the humblest classes, the care the pleasing illusion that the Revolu- 
which the Emperor bestows on their Y«tion, nursed in violence and baj^tised 
most trifling accommodation. Two tii- in blood, was to sink to restT amidst a 
umphal arches are already erected, or blaze of unjirecedented glory. But the 
founded, one in the centre of the pal- querulous discoiitont and substantial 
ace inhabited by the Genius of Vic- oppression of other nations might even 
tory ; the other at the extremity of the then have taught them that tliis splen* 
most beautiful avenue of the finest city did fabric rested on a dangerous foun- 
in the world. The Tomb of Desaix has datiou.^ and that the system was not 
been erected on the sumnfllt of the li^ly to be durable which impoverished 
Al|®, whose rugged precipices are not^ all others to enrich one favoured state, 
less startled at the monument of our And a sagacious observer of this long 
perfection in the arts, ttum they wefe and glowing enumeration of the in- 
at the passage of the ortilleiy drawn tenxal projects of the Emperor, could 
by the arms xf valour. The fine arts hardly have avoided the inference, 
in France are occupied almost entirely that tne government had now drawn to 
in tracing on marble or canvass the glo- itself the patronage and direction of 
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domestic improvement of evciy de- 
scription ; that the very magnitude afd 
universality of imhlic undertakings 
proved tliat private enterprise had 
«unk into the dust; and that, reversing 
the whole principles of the Revolution, 
the welfare of society had come to de- 
pelul on the point oi^he pyrsimid. 

C6. The tinances oi, France, in an 
especial mamicr, occupted the atten- 
tion of the Emperor; and the talent of 
his subjects, adai)ted beyond any other 
^)eopl^^ Europe to organisation and 
accumcj^iii'mattera of detail, brought 
that important branch of administra- 
tion to an extraordinary degree of per- 
fection. The sybtem of dGcouiits by 
double ^try, so well known to mer- 
chants, was introduced into every de- 
partmAit of the finpces, and secured 
a degrees of precision hitherto unknown 
in the publip service. At the same 
time, a^new court, tilled the ‘*Ct»ur 
des Oomptes” was established v^ith M. 
Marbois for its president, especially des- 
tined to audit all the public accounts. 
The official exposition set forth by 
his ministers, notmthatandiiig the care 
taken to envelop it in mystery, by con- 
cealing the enormous amount of foreign 
contributions, annually exhibited an 
excess of expenditure above income.* 
But no reliance can be placed on these 
statements as a true picture of the 
financial condition of the empire, when 

* The budget exhibited to Hho chambers 
for 1808, was us follows 

Income, in PrsAics. 

Direct cxniiributions, . . 295,241,654 

and crown lands, , 181,458,401 

Customs, 76,973,797, 

Lottejy, ..... 12,804,48al 

rost-ollice,* .... 8,524,586 

Excise, 82,772,692 

Salt and tobacco, by the ^ps, 5, 104,1 98 

Salt mines, . , . 8,000,000 

664,879,901 
or ^£26, 600, 000 
ExpEZfPiTrHE, in Francs. 

Public debt, .... 74,000,000 

Pensionu, 81,000,000 

Civil hst, 28,000,000 

Judges, 22,000,000 

Foreign relations, . . . 9,000,000 

Minister of the Interior, . . 62,000,000 

■ — ol Fmance, . . 21,900,000 

of Treasury, . . 9,000,000 

-otW&r, . .•201,649.000 

Cany over* £448^9,000 


ten or fifteen millions sterling were 
annually drawn from foreign iiatioiin 
by contributions or subsidies, which 
did not appear in the yearly budgets ; 
and ajl the armies <iuartcred beyond 
the fr<mtjers of the empire, whether in 
Germitiy, Italy, or the Spanish penin- 
sula, wgre systematica lly and hivai'iably 
maintained and paid at the exclusive 
I expense of the inhabitants of the states 
they were quartered in. It is sufficient 
to observe, therefore, that as long jui 
the eini)ire of Napoleon endured over 
foreign nations, no want of money 
was ever exi^ericnced at the imperial 
hcadquai'tcrs, and that the sums ex- 
tracted from them during its continu- 
ance amounted to atlcast'a half of those 
derived from the legitimate taxation 
of his own subpsets. But in addition 
to this, the internal taxation of France 
was i^stablished on the best principles, 
by thiit salutary intermixture of in- 
direct with direct taxation, which can 
alqne i^ifiuso the public burdens, in a 
just and equal manner, over the whole 
community. The longer his experience 
extended, the more was ho attacliedto 
the admirable system of indirect tax- 
ation, the only secure basis for the per- 
manent income of a great nation. “ The 
principle 1 should wish to sec estab- 
lished,” said he, on 20th February 1606, 
“ is to introduce a great number of 
moderate indirect taxes, susceptible of 

^ Brought over, £‘i4R,5}f>,00(> 

OrCnauce, .... 13i,l»S0,000 

Marine. 117,200,000 

Bcligion, 14,000,000 

General Police, , . . 1,055,000 

Negotiations, .... 8,000,000 

Miscellanooiis, .... 0, .31 6, 000 

730,000,000 
or £29,200,000 

—Due DK Gaeta ; and MoNtgail., vi. 364, 365. 

The kingdom of Italy alojic yielded to Na- 
poleon a yearly tribute ol 100,000,000 francs, 
or £4,000.000, and for this wo have the au- 
thority of his own words; but no mention 
of this contribution, any more tbau of the 
£S,400,0004paid annually by Spain and Por- 
tugal, or the £24,000,000 levied on the north 
of Germany, appears in tliesc annual budgets. 
-f^Sdance, April 7, 1806 ; Pelet. 

What a picture of the result of the Revo- 
lution wbiek had confiscated the whole pro- 
perty of the church 1 Armw and ordnance, 
336,000,000 francs yearly, or £13,500,000. 
Religion for 42,000,000 of people, 14,000,000 
tmiQB, or £556^000 annually 1 
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augmentation when the public neces- 
siticH call for their incroaKc Nor was 
Nax)oleon less alive to the necessity, 
amidst such immense industrial un- 
dertakings, of providing a ciuTency 
adequate to their execution^ He had 
not embraced the doctrine oi t Jie poli- 
tical economists, that the bes^ way to 
make a nation prosperous is to engage 
it in vast undertakings, and after ren- 
dering its issue of paper dependent 
on the specie in the hands of the 
bankers, send its metallic circulation 
headlong out of the country. He in- 
creased the capital and shares of the 
bank of France from 45,000,000 francs 
to 90,000,000, (£3,600,000). '^Tlie 
hank,” said he, “ should be France 
what the Thames is to London.” At 
the same time he lowered the rate of 
interest, where it was six per cent, to 
five ; where it was five, to four. “ I am 
going,” said he, to introduce a law 
which is not according to the ideas of 
your ideahfftieii : it is to lower I’ate 
of interest to five per cent.” Nor did 
the important subject of the manage- 
ment of the poor esctipe his attention; 
on the contraiy'', it awakened it in the 
highest degree. “ The princiido should 
he,” said he, 'Hhat every mcndicsxnt 
should be arrested : but to arrest him 
to put him in prison would be bar- 
barous and absurd. You must make 
his arrest the means of converting the 
idle mendicant into an industrious 
citizen. I attach the greatest 
tance, and as great idea of glory, to 
the destruction of mendicity. Funds 
are not awanting; but eveiything ap- 
pears to mo to advance slowly. W e must* 
not i)ass over the earth without leaving 
some traces which may commend our 
1110111017 to posterity. Uso the utmost 
diligence; make everywhere the neces- 
^ry inquiries: you have to aid you 
intelligent prefects, young auditors, 
zealous engineers. The winter evenings 
are long ; get i^eady portfe.-ttos which 
may give us something to occupy them^. 
and enable us to bring that great un- 
dertaking, the *€Xtirpationof,mcndicitjf/ 
to maturity.” * • 

t 

* Napoleon to the Minister of the Interior, 
Nov. 2, 1807, and Sept. 17, 1807.— Bignon, vli. 
d3-10S ; Thiers, Cons, et VSmpire, viii. 126, ISO. 


67. But the march of despotism is 
rJbt for ever on flowers ; nor is it bless- 
ings and siilendid improyements only 
which it confers upon its subjects. It 
soon appeared that the brilliant public 
works and bewildering enumerations 
of great undertakings, with which the 
minister of the 'interior dazzled 'the 
eyes of the people, were but the splen- 
did covering i/ith which Napoleon was 
gilding over the old and wcll-ltnown 
chains of Roman servitude. On the 1st 
February 1810, the penal code nwle it.?, 
appearance; and the fewn’eaV patriots 
who had survived the storms of the 
Revolution, perceived with grief, that 
out of fom* hundred and eighty crimes 
which it enumerated, i\o Icss^tlian two 
hundred and twenty were state of- 
fences. In this long and poiientous 
enumeration were included almost all 
the offences embri\ced upder the deno- 
mination of Ifcse-ihajesty in the juris- 
prud'^pco of the lower empire ; among 
others, the non - revelation of crimes 
affecting the security of the state which 
have come to any one’s knowledge; 
illegal societies or assemblies of any 
kind ; and seditious offences, committed 
either by writings published or un- 
published, images or engravings. The 
punishment of such non-rovelation was 
declared to be the galleys, if the crime 
not disclosed was .lese-majesty; im- 
prisonment from two to five years, if 
seditionary.> So special and minute 
were the crimes against the security of 
the state, an<? so slender the evidence 
required to establish them, that in 
troubled times, and in the hands of a 
idespotio monarch, they furnished the 
most amide means of tonally' c.vtin- 
guishing the liberties of the people, 
and rendering .^very person amenable 
to punishment who in the slightest de- 
gree obstructed the measures of gov- 
ernment. 

68. imprisonment has ever been the 
great instrument of despotic power; it 
is not by heart-rending punishments 
inflicted on its victims in presence of 
the people, but by the silent, unseen 
operation of confinement and seclusion, 
that the .spirit of freedom has in gen- 
eral been most effectually Ibroken. 
Founded as the empire of Napoleon 
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was on the suppression, or rather turn- authorities by whom their detention 
ing into another channel, of all this was to bo authorised. By this decree 
jiossions of tho Revolution, and sue- eight state pi-isons wore established in 
ceeding, as it did, to a period when France, viz. — Samur, Ham, If, Lands- 
great political parties had been in- hrown^ Pierre - Chatel, I'’ehestrellcs, 
terested in their presen'ation, it w'as Campianoy and Vincennes. The dc- 
not to be expected that this formidable tentionpi prisoners in them reejuired 
engine W£is to remain powerless in his to be gn a warrant of the private 
hands. It is a remarkable fact, highly council of the Emperor on a report of 
characteristic of the ambitious spint the minister of police, or of jniblic 
which inspired, and the absence of - all justice. The former was invested with 
regard for real freedom which dis- the pourer of putting any person ho 
•JLinguished, tho whole changes of the thought proper under the surveillance 
RcvoluS&n, Hiat not one of the Ibucces- of the police. The captives in the 
sive i^arties which were elevated to state prisons retained the power of dis- 
jjower during its prt)grcss ever thought posing of their effects, unless it was 
of the obxuous expedient e.%acntial to otherwise ordered ; but they could nob 
anything ^like freedom, of limiting by receive dny money or movables ex- 
law the period to which imprisonment, cept in the i)resence of tlie governor 
at tho Instance of government, with- of the prison and by his authority, 
out bringing the accSised to trial, could All correspondence or intercourse wiUi 
extend. Eac^ was^ perfectly willing tho rest of the vrorld was rigorously 
that arbitraiy impfdsoifmcnt should forbidden ; and any jailer who sliould 
continue, provided only that th|y en- permit or connive at tho corresiion- 
joyed the power of inflicting it. Bur- deijice <>f any prisoner with any person 
ing the Reign of Terror, this iniqui- whatever, was to be dismissed from 
tous system was carried to a height un- office, and punished with six months* 
paralleled in any former age ; and above couflnement. 

two hundred thousand state captives 70. Underthiarigorous system, great 
at one time groaned in the prisons of numbers of persons of the most elo- 
France, Even under the compai’atively vaied station and noblest chariicter 
regular and constitutional sway of the were confined in tlieso state pristms 
Directory, it was still largely acted upon, during the whole remainder of the 
The first use of their power made by reiguofHapoleon, not only from Franco 
each faction, as they got possession of itself, but from Piedmont, Lombardy, 
the executive, was to tonsign all tho Roman States, Germany, and 
tho dangerous persons of tite opposite SwjCzerland. An order, signed by 
parties to prison ; and' wo have the Napoleon, the minister of police, or 
authority of Napoleon for the asser- the privy council, was a sufficient war- 
tion, that at one time tho state pri- rant in all those countries, to ocr^asion 
soner^under their inile amounted to^ ' not only tho arrest of any suspected 
sixty tliouSand, and when he took pos- person, but his detention in ono 
session of power, they were still nine of these gloomy fortresses, to all ap- 
thousand. * « pearance for the whole remainder of 

C9. Under his own vigorous buthu- his life. Nobles of the highest rank, 
mane administration, tho amount was priests of the most ^xalted station, 
much lessened, but still it was consi- citizens of the most irreproachable 
derable j and great numbers of persons lives, were seized in every part of Eu- 
constantly remained in jail, without rope subjiict to the French influence, 
any means either of procuring their ipaiaded through the towns of the coun- 
liberation or forcing on their trial, try to which they belonged, with 
Their number and unhappy condition slmckleson their hands or chains round 
had long attracted the attention of the their necks^ and then consigned to tho 
Emperor ; and at length a d#cree was gdooiny oblivion of the filiate prisons, 
passed ihegulating their treatment and there to languish in captivity for the 
places of confinement, and defining the remainder of their lives. The ofiences 
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for which this terrible penalty, worse 
than death itself, was inflicted, were of 
the most trivial kind ; tlieir being re- 
garded as punishable at all savoured 
rather of the dark policy ^f Tidberius 
than the more lenient adn^niptration 
even of despotic countries, in inodern 
times. An unhapi)y hon-moft cutting 
jest at the expense of any of tlie impe- 
rial authorities, a few sarcastic lines, 
were sufficient to consign their unfor- 
tunate authors to close confinement 
for the rest of their days. 

71. Cardinal Pacca, long a victim of 
the tyi'annieal government of Napo- 
leon, on account of the courageous 
stand which he made againsj^ his spoli- 
ation of the Holy Sec, and who for six 
years was confined in the state prison 
of Fenestrcllcs among the solitude of 
the Alps, has given the following ac- 
count of some of his fellow-captives: — 

“ On my arrival in the prison one of 
the first persons I met was the arch- 
priest of Fontainelle, in tho duch y of 
Purma, vir 8im})lex et tivinia Dcum, 
who had been sentenced to three years* 
confinement for having written, in 
1809, to a neighbouring curate, that 
the Archduke John w’as advancing 
•with his army; the next was Tognetti 
de Pisa, condemned to six mouths* im- 
prisonment for having imprudently 
repeated a satire ho had heard against 
the Emperor. Girolamo de Forte, also, 
for having com})osod some poems in 
favour of the Austrians, when,j in 
1800, they chased the French from 
Italy, and Leonard de Modigliano, 
Dean of Forli, for having been impru- 
dent in his language against the French*^ » 
Emperor, ivere sentenced to an unli- 
mited period of captivity, and only 
received their liberation on the down- 
fall of Napoleon. They traversed the 
most populonsipities of Lombardy in 
the course of their transmission to 
prison, the former with handcuffs, the 
latter with a chain about hi^ neck, of 
which he still bore the marks when I« 
saw him in the prison of Fenestrelles.** 

72. The state prisons exhibited t^e 
most extraordinary assembiage of per- 
sons. Thoi^e in the north of the 
Empire were chiefly filled with ordeut 

VOL. VII. 


democrats, or devoted partisans of the 
nouse of Bourbon ; those in the 
southern provinces with ecclesiastics 
or priests, who had expressed them- 
selves incautiously regarding tho cap- 
tivity and dethronement of their spiri- 
tual sovereign. But numbers were tl^ere 
immured against 'whom no d(‘finite 
charge or overt act could be alleged, 
although, from some unknown cause, 
they had excited the jealousy of the 
Empei’or or some of the imperial au- 
thoritj^es. One day there arrived at 
the doors of these goomy abodes a 
young nobleman of elegant figure, gay 
manners, ^aiid dissipated habits ; tho 
next an aged priest, in tho decline of 
life, whose grey hairs wow sent to 
bleach amidst the snows of tbe Alps; 
next came a vio/j^nt democrat, who, 
untaught by tho disasters of twenty 
years, w’as still racing about tho Rights 
of Man ; then a ^faitliful adherent of 
tho *allen dynasty, or an unconipi'o- 
mising asserter of the wrongs of the 
conquered provinces. All who in any 
way, or from any motive had excited 
either tho displeasure or the fears of 
the Emperor, ■were sent into captivity ; 
but the greater proportion wei-e ec- 
clesiastics, among whom was the in- 
trepid and able Cardinal Pacca, to 
whoso able work "we are indebted for 
the greater part of these valuable facts.* 

73. One circumstance of peculiar 
and unprecedented severity attended 
the state victims of Nai^oleon, which 
had been unknown in Europe since the 
fall of the Roman empire. The extent 

* These ecclesiastics were sentenced touu- 
Hmitcd imprisonment for tlio^jnost irifling' 
causes. Out of nineteen who were iniprisonod 
along with Cardinal Paeon in the fortress of 
Fcncstrclles, omii^st tho S.woy Alps, throo 
Spaniards by birth were there for having de- 
clared, at Parma, against tho iniquitous w^ 
which tlie Emperor was waging against their 
nation ; another for being susjiected of hav- 
ing carried on a secret correspondence with 
the Pose when in confinement in Fmneo ; 
others for liaving refused to take tho oath of 
fidelity to the X'rench Emperor in the Roman 
States ; one from Diistia in Corsica for having 
preached a sonuon containing some passages 
which were thought to be a satire on the 
Emperor, in regard to tho affairs of tho 
church. Ho ■was seized before bo had con- 
cluded his fliscourse, and instantly conducted 
to prison.— Pacca, i. 271, 272. 

O 
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of his dominions, the wide sway of hi|| 
influence, renderedit almost impossible 
to fly from hie persecution. By passing 
the frontier, and escaping into other 
states, no asylum, as in fonuer times, 
was obtained ; the influence of the im- 
perijil autliorities, the terrors of the 
imperial sway, pursued the fugitive 
through the whole of Europe ; and, 
as in the days of Caligula or Nero, the 
victim of imperial jealousy could find 
no resting-place on the Continent till 
he had •* passed the utmost litpits of 
civilisation, and amidst the nomade or 
semi-barbarous tribes on the frontiora 
of Europe, found that security which 
the boasted institutions of its ancient 
states eotdd no longer aiford. The 
mandates of the Emperor, the inquisi- 
tion of his police, sj^ched the trem- 
bling fugitive as enectually on the 
utmost verge of ^he ^ustrian or 
Spanish dominions, in the extremity 
of Calabria, or in the marshes Po- 
land, as in the centre of Paris ; and it 
was not till he had escaped into the 
Ukraine, or the Turkish provinces, or 
had found an asylum in the yet un- 
subdued realm of Britain, that the 
victim of imperial persecution could 
be secure of a resting-place. The know'- 
ledge of tills, which universally pre- 
vailed, added fearfully to the terrors 
of the imperial government. The 
firmest mind, the most undaunted re- 
solution, despaired of entering the lists 
with an authority whic^ the whole 
civilised world seemed constrained to 
obey; and the immense majority of 
the prudent and the selfish quailed 
imdervihqvprospect of incurring the 
* Madame de Stael has left a graphic pic- 
ture of the terrors with which the jealousy 
of Napoleon wasTattended^ven to the softer 
sex ; and which prompted her to undertake 
a perilous journey from Geneva by the Tyrol, 
Vienna, and Oallicia, into Btisaio, in the 
depth of winter, in order to fly the intoler- 
able anxiety of her situation. The Austrian 
police, acting under his orders, contimiod the 
same odious system; and it was not till she 
reached the frontiers of Old Bussia, and war 
was declared between that t)Ower and Napo- 
leoninl812, that she was able to draw breath. 
The Duchess of Abrantbs has given a still 
more romantic and interesting acoount of the 
extraordinary adventures of Mas Spencer 
Smith, wife of the British resident at Stut- 
gard, who incurred the real or feigned dis- 
pleasure of Napoleon in 1804, at the time of 


displeasure of a power whose lightest 
measure of animadversion would be 
banishment into the savage or uncivil- 
ised parts of the earth.* Sucli was 
the wdigh/i of this despotism that 
even tlm i>rothers of Napoleon could 
not en&ire it. Louis resigned the 
throne <Si Holland, and Lucien sought 
in England that freedom, for the loss 
of which all the grandeur and power 
of the brother whom his presence of 
mind had seated on the consular throne, 
could afford no compensation. 

74. With such powers to support 
his authority, and such terrors to 
overawe discontent or stifle resistance, 
Naiioleontsncceeded, without the least 
difficulty, in maintaining a despotism 
in France, during the whole remainder 
of the Empire, unparalleled for rigour 
and severity in modem times. Not a 
whisper of resistance to his orders was 
anywhere heard throughout all his 
vast dominions. The senate joyfully 
and set vilely registered his decrees, 
voted his taxes, and authorised his 
conscriptions ; the press was occupied 
only with narrating his journeys, tran- 
scribing his eulogies, or enforcing his 
ordem ; the chamber of deputies vied 
with their dignified bretheren in the 
upper chamber in addressing the Em- 
peror only with the incense of Eastern 
adulation. The legislature voted, and 
the nation furnished to their ruler, 
during the ten years which elapsed 
frc>/i his assuming the imperial throne 
to his abdication, the stupendous num- 
ber of TWO MILLIONS ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND CONSCRIPTS, and from among 
'these, or the army existing in 1804, 

the Duke d’Engliion's murder, and the al- 
leged counterplot- in which he was partici- 
pant to dethrono the Emperor. Slie was ac- 
tively pursued by the bloodhounds of the 
French police, solely on account of her hus- 
band's acts, from the neighhourbood of Vi- 
cenza, across the Julian and Tyrol Alps to 
the romantic shores of the Kdnigs Sec, near 
Balzbourg, {vhoro she for the first time ijot 
beyond thrir reach, by escaping into tho 
oAustrlaii territories, which were not at that 
period (1804) subjected to tho disgrace of 
beftng forced to yield obedience to tho man- 
dates of the^j French police.— D’A beantks, 
xiii. 124. A few years later she could have 
found no security till she haa‘ traversed the 
whole imperial territories, and reached the 
Ottoman dominions.— See Dix Annies d!Sxdt 
239, 250. 
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above two millions two hundred lliou- 
sand perished in his service.* The 
taxes, enormously heavy, were only 
revented from bejpg raised to the 
ighest possible amount br tlit syste- 
matic plunder of all thv i^ibutary 
-countries of Europe. Yet hif govem- 
inont was not only obeyed without a 
murmur during all that time, but these 
terrible sacrifices, draining as they did 
its heart's blood from the nation, were 
passively yielded by all classes : and 
the despot, who was visibly leading 
them to perdition, was surrounded on 
^11 sides and at all times by the incense 
of flattery and the voice of adulation. 

75. So severely, howevci| did the 
•conscription x>ress iipon the natural 
feelings of the human heart, both in 
parents and their ofispring, that al- 
t hough the salaried dependants of the 
Emperor, in the legislature and else- 
w'here, oljsequioTisly voted all his de- 
mands for men, and the press lavished 
nothing but encomiuina on Itis Aea- 
sures, yet it was not without extreme 
difficulty and excessive rigour that 
it could be carried into execution, os- 
jHicially in the rural districts of the 
Empire. The ii^flrmitios which might 

* The following is a sumiaiiy of the men 
levied and destroyed in Franco during the 
tcu years of the Finporor's reign— -the most 
extraordinary iuslaucc of the destruction of 
the human species by the operation of regu- 
lar government th.at exists in the annals of 
the world : — 

IiRtcii of the decrees ofthe Senate. ^n. 

24th September 1805, . . . 80,000 

November 1800, .... 80,000 

Vih April 1S07, .... 80,000 

21st Janiuiry and 10th Sept. 1808, . 240,000. 
18th April juid 5tli October 1800, . 70,U0(r 

ISth December ISIO, . . . 100,000 

20th December 1811, . . . 120.000 

13th MiU'ch, 1st September 1S12, . 237,000 

ICth Jauiiaiy, 3d April, 24th Aug., 

Otli October, 11th Nov. 1813, . 1,040,000 

In ten years, cxclusivo of voluutaiy 
enlistment, . . , . 2,113,000 

Army in existence in 1804, . . . 040^000 

Departmental guaj-ds, voluntaiylcv- 
ies, and levy tfn MttMc' in 1804, . 250,00ft 


« . 3 S,003,«00 

Icoinaiuoa alive in arms, or prison- 
ers in 18 J 4,^. . . .• . 802,600 

Destroj’cel in ton years, . , .2,200,400 

— ^Dupin, Force Commerckde de la France, i. 3; 
and Moniteur, dates tU sujtra. 


J)e pleaded in exemption were severely 
.acrutiuised ; and inveterate asthma, 
habitual spitting of blood, or incipient 
consumption^ was alone sustained as 
a suflicient excuse. Exemptions at 
first were allowed to be purchased for 
three hundred francs ; but this jvivi- 
lego was soon repealed, and in the lat- 
ter years of the Empire a substitute 
could not be procured for less than 
eight hundred or a thousand pounds. 
It was not surprising that the price 
becaiiVB so high ; for it jvas perfectly 
understood, udiat in fact was the case, 
that it was bribing one man to give 
his life fjjr another. No Frenchman 
liable, or who once had been liable, to 
the conscription, coxild hold 'ftny public 
office, receive any public saleiry, ex- 
ercise any publif right, receive any 
legacy, or inherit any property, unless 
he could pro(Juce^i ceri^cate that ho 
had obeyed the law, and was either le- 
gaDjr exempted, in actual seiwice, dis- 
charged, or that his services Inul not 
been required. Those who, when drawm, 
failed to join the army ivithiu the pre- 
scribed time, were deprived of theircivil 
rights, and denounced to all the gen- 
darmerie in the Empire as deserters. 

76. Eleven dopoli were appointed 
for the punishment of the refractory, 
w’here they wore the uniform of con- 
victs, received their fare, and were 
employed Jo labour on fortifications 
or public works without any pay. The 
tensors of ib^ treatment, however, be- 
ing at length found to 1^ insuflicient 
to bring the conscripts to their colours, 
it was decreed tliat a deserter or per- 
son who failed to attend rfh<«ild be 
fined fifteen hundred francs, and sen- 
tenced to three years' J^ard labour in 
the interior, wAh his head shaved but 
his beard long ; if he deserted from 
the army, his punishment was to be 
undergone in a frontier place, where 
he wes sentenced to hard labour for 
ten years, on bread and water, with a 
bullet of eight pounds* weight chained 
to his leg, and with a sliaved head and 
unsliaved beard — a penalty in compari- 
son of which death itself was an act of 
mercy. 'Such were the puniehments 
w'hich awaited, without distinction, all 
the youth of France, if they tried to 
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evade a conscription which was cutting 
them off at tlie rate of two hundred 
and twenty thousand a -year. The 
practical result of this excessive sever- 
ity, joined to the known inapossibility 
of earning a subsistence in a country 
where landed property was already sub- 
divided among eight millions of hands, 
and commercial cutei'prise annihilated, 
by any other means than the favour or 
employment of government, w’as, that 
the whole youth of the nation, of the re- 
qiiisite agean^l capable of undergoingits 
fatigues, were voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily enrolled in the profession of arms. 

77. The system of public ivstruction 
established in France under the Empire 
was eminefitly calculated to further the 
same tesi^dency. The schools were of 
t-wo kinds, the ecclf^siastical schools 
and the lyceums. The ecclesiastical 
schools were c^uablislVcd hy the bishops 
and clergy, chiefly for the education of 
the young persons destined for xheir 
own profession, and in them the de- 
ments of gmmmar were taught along 
with a system of religious education. 
As they were supported, however, by 
voluntary contributions alone, they 
were few in comparison with the num- 
bers of the people, and totally inade- 
quate for the purposes of national in- 
struction. Such as they were, never- 
theless, they excited the jealousy of | 
the Emperor, who was unwilling that 
any considerable establishment in the 
Empire, especially in relafon to so im- 
portant a matter as public education, 
should exist independent of the pa- 
tronage and authority of government. 
It waMeiareod, therefore, that there 
should be no more than one ecclesiasti- 
cal school alloiyed in esjfh department; 
and that one should be in a large town, 
where a lyceum or government aca- 
demy was established. All others were 
to he shut up in a fortnight, under 
heavy penalties, and their property of 
every description applied to the use of 
the great imperial establishment called 
the University. 

78. The Imperial University was 
the chief instrument which the Em- 
peror had set on foot for Aitaining 
the entire direction of public educa- j 
tion in all its branches. This body | 


[ciiAr. L. 

was totally different from a university 
incur sense of the tenn : it was rather 
a vast system of instructing police 
diffused over the^ountry, in connec- 
tion wiAh and dependent on the cen- 
tral go'^rxment. At its head was 
placed a^rand-master, one of the chief, 
dignitaries of the state, with a salary of 
150,000 francs (£0000) a-year. Under 
him was an ample staff, all of whom 
were nominated by himself, and ex- 
tending over the whole Empire — ^viz. a 
treasurer and chancellor, ten counstil- 
lors for life, twenty in ordinary, and 
thirty inspectors-general, all endowed 
with ample salaries. Under them were 
the rectons of academies, as they were 
called, who in no respect corresponded 
to the English functionaries of the 
same name, but were elevated officers, 
analogous to and ranking with the 
bishop of the diocese, as numerous in 
the Empire as there were courts of ap- 
peal, and each possessing an inferior 
jui^sdicAion and staff of officers similar 
to the grand-master. Under each rec- 
tor were placed the faculties or schools 
of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, 
physical sciences, the lycoums, colleges, 
institutions, and pensions, and even 
the schools of primaiy instruction. 
The tetichcrs in all these various 
schools were either nominated directly 
by the grand -master, or by the inspec- 
tors, counsellors, or rectors who owed 
their api)oiutments to him; so that, 
diiyfctly or indirectly, they were all 
brought under the control of the cen- 
tral government. Voluntary schools, 
jOr communal colleges as they were 
X'alled, established by the communities 
or rural divisions of the Empire, were 
not prohibited, and about four hundred 
of riiem were set on foot in the early 
years of the Empire. But it was re- 
quired that every person who taught 
in them should take out a graduation 
at the university, and pay for his 
license to teach from two hundred to 
'rix hundred francs every ten years ; 
and besides, that the whole sums which 
they drew ^should be thrown into a 
common fund, to be apportioned out 
by the central governmelit — not ac- 
cording to the number of the scholars 
which each could produce, or the ex- 
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jpeiiditure \7hich it might require, but 
the pleasure of the minister to whom 
the distribution was confided. Under 
such restrictions it ^ may easily bo be* 
lieved that the communm qr vojuntary 
fichools rapidly died away, find nearly 
the whole education of the En%)ire was 
brought effectually under the direction 
and appointment of government. 

79. The imperial places of educa- 
tion, which thus, under the successive 
gradation of schools of primary instruc- 
tion, colleges, and lyceums, pervaded 
the whole Empire, were the great in- 
strument to which Kapoleon trusted, 
both for the moulding of the national 
temper into a docile and submissive 
character, and for the direction of its 
whole moral energies to the purposes 
of military aggrandisement. All the 
boys who, in the primary schools, 
evinced talent, spirit, or aptitude for 
military exploit, were transferred to 
the colleges, and from thence to the ly- 
ceums. In the latter iicademi«s e\«ry- 
thing bore a inilitaxy character; the 
pupils were distributed into companies; 
having each its sergeant and coi*poral, 
their studies, their meals, their rising 
and going to bed, were all performed 
by beat of drum — from the age of 
twelve they were taught militaiy exer- 
cises ; their amusements, their games, 
'were all of a ndlitary character. Nor 
were tether encouragements of a more 
substantial description wanting. To 
each lyceum one hundred and fifty ]pur- 
saries were annexed, paid by govern- 
ment, and bestowed on the most de- 
serving and clever of the young pupils, 
in order to defray their expenses aA 
the higher military academies, or Poly- 
technic School at Paris. From the 
many thousand salaried scholars thus 
chosen, two hundred and fifty were 
annually transferred to the special 
milita^ academies, where they vpere 
exclusively maintained at the expense 
of the state, and, when tlfcy arrived 
at the proper ago, provided with com* 
missions in the army, or offices in ijne 
civil departments of government. Nor 
was this all — two thousand four him- 
<lred youthS of tho greatest promise 
were every year selected from the 
'Conquered or dependent territories, 


nd educated at the military schools 
t tho public expense; and in like 
manner apportioned out, according to 
their disi)OBition and talents, among 
tho military or civil seiwices of the 
Empire. 

80. At all these schools religioq was 
hardly mentioned : political studies 
were altogether prohibited ; moral dis- 
quisitions little regarded ; but geogra- 
phy, mathematics, mechanics, the phy- 
sical sciences, fortifications, gunnery, 
engineering, and whatever was con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the 
art of war, sedulously taught and en- 
couraged. The professors in the ly- 
ceums an^ colleges were boimd to celi- 
bacy ; tho primary teachers might 
marry, but in that case they v^re com- 
pelled to lodge ^thout the preciuts; 
a regulation whi^, to persons of their 
limited iucoij^e, s^dom exceeding twen- 
ty pounds a-ycar, amounted to a i>ro- 
hibifton. All the teachers, of what- 
ever grade, were liable to instant dis- 
missal on the report of the rectors or 
inspectors, if any of the rules were in- 
fringed. Their emoluments were all 
derived from government, and their 
promotion depended entirely on the 
same authority. The scholars were 
debarred from all correspondence, ex- 
cept with their parents; and letters 
even from them could only be received 
in presence of the master. Thus, not 
only were* the whole schools of the 
Empire directed to the purposes of war 
or abject submission, and directly 
placed under tho control of govepi- 
ment, but a spiritual militia was estab- 
lished in them all, to enfi;ir(» every- 
where tho mandates and doctrines 
which it promulgated, Napoleon did 
not discourage Education ; on the con- 
trary, ho laboured assiduously to pro- 
mote it : hut he rendered it wholly 
and exclusively subservient td his pur- 
poses-. He did not destroy the bat- 
tery, but seized its guns, and skilfully 
turned them on the enemy. Combin- 
ing into one government all the known 
modes of degi^ng mankind, ho aimed 
at, and all but established, a system of 
despotisffi unparalleled in its tendency 
to crush and enslave the human mind. 
By the conscription he forced, like 
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Timour or Gengis Khan, tlio whole 
physical energies of his subjects int^l 
the ranks of war, and the prosecu- 
tion of military aggrandisement; by 
the iiolice, the state prisons, and the 
censorship of the ])reas, he enforced 
everywhere, like the Byzantine empe- 
rors® implicit obedience to his civil ad- 
ministration, and directed at ijleasure 
the thoughts of his subjects ; while, 
by means of a vast system of central- 
ised education, skilfully <lirectcd to 
the purposes of conquest or des]>otism, 
and maintained by an order of Educa- 
tional Jesuits abjectly devoted to his 
will, he aimed, like Loyola or Hilde- 
bi*and, at throwing still nfon! inde- 
structible ^chains over the minds of the 
future generations of mankind. It 
need hanlly be said that the effect of 
this entire subjectioii of the liuman 
mind to thralij^om w^'s the destruction 
of literary genius, ffibcity is its vital 
air : remove it, and it dies. TheC pul- 
I)it was silent : oratory at the bar, or 
in the senate, w'us alike unknown ; the 
graceful flatteiy of M. Fontanes was 
alone heard in the legislature : compo- 
sition became lifeless in every depart- 
ment. Poetry degenerated into con- 
ceit, romance into insi})idity : the free- 
dom of licentiousness ceased in exi)res- 
sion — it remained only in actions. The 
arts shared in the general di'grjidation. 
Statuary was little cultivated ; and 
even the genius of Davidt and Gros, 
fettered by the chains of the Empire, 
ventured only on the c^tpression on 
canvass of the slavish adukition of its 
chief, which had penotiuted eveiy 
heart. 

81. On one occasion, when the learn- 
ed and intrepid M. Suavd had con- 
cluded, in NapMeoii's i«-cscnce, a warm 
eulogium on the talent w'ith which 
Taisitus had portrayed the lives and 
vices of the Roman emperors, ho ob- 
served — “ You say well ; but he j\'ould 
have done still better if ho had told 
ns how it liappened that the Roman 
people tolerated and even loved those 
bad emperors. It is that which it 
w'ould have been of the most import- 
ance for posterity to know.”» If this 
obse^ation is just, as it undoubtedly 
is with reference to the Roman em- 
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perors, how much more is it applicable 
to Napoleon himself; for nothing is 
more certain than that, in tlie midst 
of all this despotic rule, when the Em- 
peror waSrf overturning all the jirin- 
ciples of thCRe volution, d raining Franco 
of its hj^irt’s blood, and training the 
generatmn, educfited amidst the fumes 
of equality to the degradation of 
slavery, he was not only tolerated but 
almost w'orshipped by bis subjects. 
This extraordinary change, too, took 
place, not, as in the Roman empire, 
after the lapse of centuries, but in one 
generation. The age of Gracchus was 
[ in France instantly succeeded by that 
of Caligul|,; the democratic fervour of 
the contemporaries of Marius plunged 
at once into the Eastern adulation of 
the successors of Constantine. ^ 

82. In this respect, there is a most 
remiirkable difference between the 
English and French llevoliitions. In 
bi)th, indeed, a brief period of demo- 
cratic fi'rvoiir was succeeded, as it ever 
must be in an old state, by a military 
despotism ; but the temper with which 
this change of governimuit was receiv- 
ed in the two countries was totally at 
varifuice, and the frame of government 
which has boon left in each is essential- 
ly different. “ The English aristo- 
cracy,” says Madame de Stael, *^had 
more dignity in their misfortunes than 
the French ; for they did not commit 
the two immense faults from which 
the^French will never be able to excul- 
pate themselves — the first, that of 
having united themselves to strangers, 
against their native country; the se- 
cond, that of having condescended to 
accept employments in the antecham- 
bers of a sovereign who, according to 
their principles, had no right to the 
throne.” But this remarkable differ- 
ence was not confined to the aristocra- 
cy ; all classes in England evinced an 
early aiici decided aversion to the vio- 
lent moas^res of the army and its 
chiefs. The nobles and landed pro- 
prietors kept aloof from the court of 
the Protector, neither assisting at his 
councils nfir accepting his repeated 
offers of lucrative situations ; and such 
was the temper of the Commons, that 
Cromwell soou found they were totally 
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unmiinagcable, and therefore disused 
them as jurymen. In fact they re- 
turned such refractory representatives 
to parliament, that none of the Houses 
which ho summoned were allowed to 
sit more tlian a few days. 1 * 

83. England, therefore, v^s over- 
whelmed by a military usurpofion, but 
the spirit of the nation was not sub- 
dued ; and even in its gloomiest 
periods might be seen traces of a free 
spirit, and gi'owing marks of that inde- 
pendent disposition which waited only 
for the death of the fortunate usurper 
to re-establish the national liberties. 
In France, on the other hand, all 
classes seemed to vie with each other 
in fawning upon the triumphant con- 
queror who had subverted the Itevolu- 
tion. -The nobles rushed in crowds 
into ms antechambers, and laid the 
lionours of the monarchy at his feet ; 
the burghers vied with each other in 
obsequious submission to his will, or 
graceful flattery of his actio^is ; . the 

joyfully clothed themselves 
with his tities, or accepted his employ- 
ment; the peasantry gave him their 
best blood, and cheerfully yielded up 
their children to his ambition. The 
senate was the echo of his sentiments, 
the council of state the organ of his 
wishes, the legislative body the register 
of his mandatei^. The legislature was 
submissive, the electors pliant, the 
jurymen obedient ; iind in the whole 
monarchy, so recently convulsed with 
tlio fervour of democracy, was to be 
heard only the mandates of power, 
the incense of flattery, or the voice of 
jubilation. % 

84. Much of this extraordinary dif- 
ference between the immediate effects 
of the Bevolutions in the two countries 
is, without doubt, to be ascribed to 
the greater devastation, more sweep- 
ing changes, and deeper guilt of the 
French convulsion. The bloody pro- 
scriptions and unbounded Obnfiscations 
of the popular party, were the caus^ 
which at once occasioned and justified 
the emigration of the noblesse. Thofigh 
political wisdom, equally*as true pa- 
triotism, sflould have forbidden their 
uniting their arms, under any ciroum- 
stancos, with the stranger against their 


native land ; yet some allowance must 
be made for the lacerated feelings of 
men first driven into exile by a blood- 
thiraty faction, and then deprived of 
their estates and reduced to beggary, 
because they declined to return and 
place their necks under the guillotine. 
We can sympathise with the implaeablo 
vengeance of those who had seen their 
parents, brothers, sisters, or children, 
massacred by an inhuman party, who, 
by rousing the cupidity of the work- 
ing-classes, had succeeded in establish- 
ing tho most infernal ^despotism in 
their country that had ever disgraced 
mankind. The excessive misery, too, 
which democratic ascendancy had pro- 
duced upon all ranks, anc\ especially 
the lowest, induced, as its natural re- 
sult, that universal and arde&t desire 
for the establislAnent of a powerful 
and energetic government, which woeful 
experience Iftid i»*oved*to be the only 
pi'oc^icable mode of terminating the 
general calamities. The reaction of 
order and tranquillity against repub- 
lican violence and miseiy, was more 
powerful and wide-spread in France 
than in England, because tbe suffering 
which had preceded it had been more 
acute and universal. The despotism 
of Napoleon was more oppressive and 
more willingly acquiesced in than that 
of Cromwell, from the same causes 
which had rendered the atrocities of 
the revolutionists in France more ex- 
cessive tlian those of the republicans 
in England^ 

85. But, after making everyallowance 
for the weight and importance of these 
circumstances, it is evident that some- 
thing more is re<]^uired to flk^ain the 
extr^rdinary change iii the national 
disposition which took* place from the 
days of the Bevolution to those of the 
Empire. That suffering should pro- 
duce an altemtion of opinion in regard 
to the merits of the changes which 
had occasioned it — ^that the now uni- 
versally — felt evils of demooratio gov- 
ernment should incline all classes to 
range themselves under the banner of 
a single chief, is indeed inteUigiblo, 
and in truth nothixig i^ore than the 
operation of experience upon the great 
Iwdy bf mankind. ' But that this ex- 
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perience sliould produce individual 
baseness — that the madness of repulf 
licanism sliould be succeeded not by 
the caution of wisdom, but the adula> 
rion of selfishness — ^and that the riot 
of European liberty should plunge at 
once into the serviUty of Eastern des- 
potfeim, is the extraordinary thing. It 
18 in vain to seek the explanation of 
this phenomenon in the infiuence of 
an extraordinary man, or the mingled 
sway of the ambitious passions whicli 
an unprecedented career of success 
had brought 'to bear upon the hation. 
These circumstances will never at once 
alter the character of a people : they 
cannot convert public spirit! into sel- 
fishness ; /;hey cannot do the work of 
centuries of decline, or change the age 
of Fabircius into that of Nero. 

86 . An attentive^' considci:ation of 
these particulars mi^t, with every im- 
partial mind, lead fb tlfe conclusion 
that it was not the genuine spifit of 
freedom which convulsed France and 
desolated Europe, but the bastard 
pas.sion for individual elevation. Both 
these passions are, indeed, essential 
to a successful struggle in the later 
stages of society in favour of liberty, 
because such a struggle requires the 
general concurrence of mankind ; and 
such concurrence, excex)t in cases of 
extraordinary fervour or rural sim- 
plicity, is only to be gained by the 
combined influence of ihe selfish 
and the generous passions of our 
nature. But everything^in the final 
result depends on the proportion in 
which these zioble and base ingredients 
are milled in the public mind. In 
either ^' 8 ^ if democracy becomes tri- 
umphant^ suffering will be induced, 
and a reactioff must tnsueii But if 
the generous flame of liberty is the 
ruling passion, the period of despotic 
sway and military force will be one of 
indignant silence, convinced reason, 
or compulsory submission. If the 
selfish passion for distinction, or the 
ardent thirst for authority, is the 
moving power, it wiU be distinguished 
by the baseness of servility, the lust 
of corruption, the rhetoric cf odulo- 

The reason is obvious. In the 
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excesses of power, whether regal, aris- 
tocratic, or republican, the disinter- 
ested friends of freedom, cither in the 
conserA^ative or liberal ranks, can dis- 
cover nothing but a matter of un- 
qualified (atred and aversion ; but 
the asurants after distinction, the 
candidate for power, the covetous of 
gold, find in those veiy excesses the 
precise objects of their desire, pro- 
vided only that their benefits accrue to 
themselves. If, thcrefox'e, from the 
temper of the public mind, it has be- 
come evident that democratic anarchy 
can no longer be maintained, and that 
the stern sw'ay of authority has, fur a 
season at least, become unavoidable, 
the selfisli and corrupt hasten to throw 
themselves into its arms, and lavish 
that flattery on the single whidi they 
formerly bestowed oiitlie manyloaded 
dcsi)ot. They do so in the hope that 
they may thus secure to themselves 
the real objects of their ambition; 
whi^e tjie virtuous and patriotic retire 
altogether from xmblic life, and seek in 
the i^rivacy of retirement that in- 
nocence which can no longer be found 
in the prominent stations of tlie 
world. Then is the iieriod when the 
indignant lines of the poet are indeed 
applicable — 

** Wben vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, 

The post of honour is a private station.” 

88 . That the spirit of freedom was 
at no period the ruling passion of the 
French Revolution has been declared 
by all its observers, and clearly demon- 
strated by the events of its progress. 
iNapoleon and Madame de Stael have 
concurred in stating, that the desire 
forequality was the moving principle; 
and this desire, in an advanced age, is 
but another name for the selfish pas- 
sion for individual aggrandisement. 
Men profess, and for the time perhaps 
feel, aderire that all should staH equal, 
in order tmt their own chance of being 
foremost in tho race should be im- 
proved ; but if they can turn the afl- 
valitage to their own side, they aro 
in no hun^ to share it with those 
whom they have outstifliped. The 
most ardent of the French revolu- 
tioniflta showed, by their subsequent 
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conduct, that they had no sort of objec- and the desire of private aggrandise- 
tion to the most invidious and ex- iient will be mingled in every dciiu;- 
elusive distinctions being re-estab- cratic convulsion, must always be 
liblied, provided only tliat they were almost entirely dependent on the pi-e- 
conceived in their own favour, ^he re- portion in which the generous jind di«- 
markable and luminous fad, that not interested, or the selfish and grasping 
one of the successive factional which passions, previously jirevail in ,thc 
rose to power in the cours* of the iniblic mind. And without disputing 
convulsion, ever thought either of the influence of other causes, it may 
limiting the period within wliich ,an safely be affirmed that the main cause 
accused party might be detained in of the difference is to be found in the 
prison without being brought to trial, prevalence or the disregard of religious 
or abolishing the odious and degmding feeling^; that it is in its ascendancy 
fetters of the police, or securing to the that the only effectual safeguard can be 
minority, in opposition to the ruling found against the temptations to evil 
power, the means of influencing public which arise during the progress of 
opinion by a practiciilly fi^e press, social conflicts ; and^ that of all des- 
and the undisturbed right of assem- perate attempts, the most lA)peless is 
bling to discuss the measures of gov- to rear the fabric of civil li^rty or 
eminent in public meetings, aflords public virtue on (|ny other basis than 
insurmountable proofs that nothing that Faith which alone is able to over- 
was ever further from their real inten- come the in^ereijt principles of cor- 
tions than the establishment of the ruption in the human heart, 
principles of genuine freedom. 90. t)f all the manifold and las ting evils 

89, All these parties indeedi when which the thorough ascendancy of de- 
struggling for power, were loud in their mocratic power, even for a short time, 
<lemand for these essential guarantees produces, perhaps the most lamentable, 
to liberty, without the full establish- and thsit of which France, under the 
ment of which, its blessings must ever Empire, afforded the most memorable 
bo an empty name ; but none, when example, is the utter corruption of pub- 
they attained it, ever thought of car- lie opinion and confusion of ideas which 
ryiug their principles into practice, it necessarily induces, terminating at 
They never proposed to put that bit last in the general application to public 
ill their own moutlis which they had actic>na of no other test but that of 
been so desirous of placing in those of success. The w^ay in which this dc- 
their antagonists. None of them plorable cofisequcnce ensues is veiy 
evinced the slightest hesitation in apparent, an^ it points in the clearest 
taking advantage of, and straiuiug to manner to tlie principle on which alone 
the utmost, those arbitrary powers a good government can be formed, 
which, by common consent, seemed to Where property is the ruling, and 
be left at the disposal of the executive ►numbers the controlling p<»v4r, tho 
government. The conclusion is un- opinion of the multitude is necessarily, 
avoidable, that throughout the whole in the general case, in favour of a 
period it was selfish ambition which virtuous adminfstration, and adverse 
was the real principle of action ; and to the corruptions or oppression of 
that, if the love of freedom existed at government, because tho majority have 
all, it glowed in so inconsiderable a nothing to gain by such abuses ; and 
number of breasts os to be altogether where firivate interest does not inter- 
incapable of producing any durable vene, it will always, aa in a theatre, be 
impression on the national fortunes,' on the side of virtue. However much 
Nor is this surprising, when it is r^- disposed the holders of authority in 
collected in what an advanced age of such a state may be unduly to extend 
society, and among what a'corrupte^ its limits, or apply it to their own 
and, above all, irreligious people the private ptirposes as well as the public 
Revolution broke out. The degrees service, they ai’e prevented from push- 
in which the spirit of public freedom ing such abuses to any great excess by 
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the watchful jealousy of the popular of public feeling, is the great enemy 
classes in the state. But when thi which freedom has to dread, because 
people are themselves, or by means of it is the one which addresses itself to 
their demagogues, in possession, not the principles that possess the most 
merely of the power of controlling durable smy over the human heart, 
and watching the government, but of More tluul military force or anarchi- 
actually directing its movements and cal misfule, it has in every ago corn- 
sharing in its profits, this salutary pleted the downfall of real liberty. If 
and indispensable check is at once such a withering system is attempted 
destroyed. in, the healthful state of the body 

91. From being the determined politic — that is, where projjerty and 
enemies, the democratic body become education are the ruling, and numbers ' 
at once, when installed in power, the and popular zeal the controlling power 
most decided supporters of* every — it will always experience the most 
species of corruption, because they decided opposition from the natural 
profit by its effects ; and although the jealousy of government on the part of 
opposite painty, now excluhed from all who d^ not participate in its advan- 
office, maf' be loud in their condemna- tages. Except in extraordinary circum- 
tion o^such proceedings, yet, being stances, it is not likely to meet wdth 
overthrown in the iConSlict, they are any considerable success. But the 
no longer able to influence the mea- case is widely different when the de- 
sures of gove{nmen^/. Being a small mocratic rulers are themselves in 
minority in the statS, thby are not, at power. Centralisation then goes on at 
least till after the lapse of a ver^ long a swift pace ; and for a very obvious 
I>eriod, able to bring over the majority roa#son„ that both the necessities of 
to their sentiments, or form that gene- government, the interests of its demo- 
ral concurrence which can properly be cratic supporters, and the experienced 
called public opinion. In the interm evils of the popular election of public 
eveiy species of abuse is not , only functionaries, concur in rccommend- 
praetised but loudly applauded by the ing it. The executive being erected 
democratic partisans, now interested on the ruins, or against the wishes of 
in their continuance ; and hence, not the holders of property, has nothing 
only the destruction of that invaluable to expect from then* support, and 
check, which, under other circum- therefore is fain to extend its influence, 
stances, the opinion of the majority in and provide for its numerous and 
opposition forms to tho miAleeds of the needy followers, by the multiplication 
few in power, but tho to^d corruption of ^offices all in the appointment of 
and depravation of the feeling with ro- the central government. The popular 
^d to public matters of that majority leaders, hoping to profit largely by this 
itself. Tke restraining has now accumulation of official patronage in 
come moving power ; the checks • the hands of their chiefs, not only in 
upon evi^the stimulant to corruption; noways oppose, but give their most 
the fly-wheel, instead of tho regulator cordial support to the same system, 
of the mat^ilhe, the* headlong force Meanwhile thegreat mass of the people, 
which is to hurl it to destruction, disgusted with the weak or corrupt ad- 
Such is the extent of tliis evil, and ministration of the municipal or local 
such the rapidity with which, under the functionaries who owed their elevation 
combined influence of tempt^ion to to popular election, rapi^y and in- 
themselvcs and impotence in their evitahly llide into the opinion, that no 
adversaries, the tyrant majority are < mode of appointment can be so bad as 
seduced into depraved principles and a tjiat under the evils of which they 
course of iniquity, that it may perhaps are now suffering, and that a praotical- 
be pronounced the greatest^ because ly good gdyemment can never be at- 
the most lasting and inwediidfle, of tained till the disposal of all of&ces of 
the evils of democratic government. any importance is vested in the exe- 

92. CENTiiALiSATioNf in such a state outive authority. 
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93. Thus all classes, though for very 
different reasons, concur in supporting 
the system of centralisation — a system, 
ncvei-theless, which, though doubtless 
often ijroductivo of imprave^jent in 
the outset in practical adnlinistnition 
and local government, is the ii|ost for- 
midable enemy in the end which the 
cause of freedom has to combat, and 
the ono against which, therefore, it be- 
hoves its real friends in an especial 
manner to be on their guard. The an- 
archy which is the first effect of demo- 
cratic ascendancy, necessarily and ra- 
pidly terminates in military despotism; 
thatdespotism itself, from its brutality 
and violence, cannot, in any we^Jl-inform- 
cd state, be of very long endurance. But 
the irresistible sway of a centralised 
government, established by a demo- 
cratic executive, and sustained by the 
.aid of selfish support from the popu- 
lar party, may finally crush the spirit 
and extinguish all the blessings of 
freedom, by removing all the practical 
evils which preceding convulsions had 
occasioned, enlisting alike the friends 
of order and the partisans of demo- 
cracy in its ranks, and engaging the 
most influential portion of the people 
by interested motives in its suppoi-t 
It was neither the vengeance of Marius 

1 am happy to find this opinion, which I 
havo long entortainod, supported by the 
great authority of M. de Tocqueville. If 
absoluto power.” says he, “should re-estab- 
lish itself, in whatever hands, in any of the 
democratic states of Europe, I have^no 
doubt it would assume a now form unknown 
to our fathers. When the great families and 
tho spirit of clanship prevailed, tlio indi- 
vidual who had to contend with tyranny 
never felt himself alone ; he was supported 
by his clients, his relation^ his friends, 
liut when his estates are divided, and niccs 
aro confounded, where shall wo find the 
spirit of family ? What force will remain in 
tho infiiionco of habit amcmg a people chang- 
ing perpetually, where every act o^ tyranny 
will find a precedent in previous disorders, 
where every crime can bo justified by au ex- 
ample; where nothing exists sufficient 
antiquity to render its destruction an ohjeot 
of dread, and noUiing can be figured so new 
that men aro afraid to engage in it? What 
resistance would manners a&rd which hare 
alrondy received so many shocks? What 
could public opinion do, when ^ere do not 
exist twenty persons bound together by any 
common tie— when you can no more meet 
with a man, a family, a bo(W corporate, O; 
class of society, which could represent or i 


nor the proscriptions of Sylla, neither 
ilie ari-stocracy of Pompey iior the 
genius of Cscsar, which finally pros- 
trated tho liberties of Rome ; it was 
the centralised government of Augus- 
tus which framed the chains that could 
never be shaken off. There is tho 4 ilti- 
mate and deadly foe of freedom ; there 
the enemy, ever ready to break in and 
reap the last spoils of the discord and 
infatuation of others. And wherever 
such a centralised system has grown 
up in^aii old-established state, after 
a severe course of democratic suf- 
fering, it is not going too far to 
assert that the cause of freedom is 
utterly hopeless, and ^ that the seeds 
of death are implanted in ^he com- 
munity.* ^ 

94. It is in tl>|se predisposing cir- 
cumstances that we must look for the 
real causes, not iperely»c>f tho despo- 
tism of Napoleon, but of the ready re- 
ception which it met with from all 
classes, and the alacrity with which 
tho fervent passions ©f democracy were 
converted at once into the debasing^ 
servility of Asiatic despotism. Tho 
republican writers fall into the most 
palpable error when they accuse that 
great man of having overtunied tho 
principles of the Revolution, and of 

I upon fliat opinion — when each citizen ia 
equally poor, equally impotent, cqualljr iao- 
lated, and can only oppoao bis individual 
weakno^^o Hho organised strength of the cen- 
tral govertiiimii^ To figure anything analo- 
gous to the dcSb^tisra which would then bo 
established anjongst us, we would require to 
recur not to our own annals— wo would bo 
forced to recur to the frightful periods of 
.Roman tyranny, when, manners odng cor- 
*ruptod. old recolloctions effacodV^raoits^ dc- 
sti*oyed, opinions wavering, liberty deprived 
of Its asylum under tho laws, could no longer 
find a place of rofJge; wlio^o, no guarantoo 
existing for the citizens, and they having 
none for themselves, men in power made a 
sport of the peoide, and princes wore out 
we clemency of the heavens rather than the 
patience of their subjects. They aro blind in- 
deed wSo look after democratic equality for 
themonarchy ofHenrylV. or Louis XIV. For 
> my own part, when 1 reflect on the state to 
wmch many European nations have already 
ai'rived, andthat to which others ore fast tend- 
ing, I am led to believe that soon there will 
be no place among them but for danocmtic 
Tocque- 
ville, ii. 268, 259. What a picture of the ef- 
fects of democratic triumph from a liberal 
writer, himself an eyewitness of its effects 1 
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being the real caiise of its terminat- tended, involved in itself the seeds of 
ing in the establishment <jf nrbitraijr its speedy destmetion. 
power. So far from it, he carried out 96, And although nothing can be 
•these principles to their natuml and more certain than that centralisation 
unavoidable result ; he did no more is the^ ultimate extinguisher of free- 
than reap the harvest, from the crop dom, and (he insidious foe which, cle- 
wMch had been sown by other and very vated fn its triumphs, is finally de- 
di^rent hands. The real authors of structi\ie of its principles, yet it is not, 
the despotism of Napoleon were those in such a state of society as that of 
who oveHumod the monarchy of Louis. France in the time of Napoleon, to be 
It was Siisyes and Mirabeau, and the regarded as an evil which it was the 
•enthusiastic spirits of the Constitu* duty of a real patriot to resist. As 
•ent Asscmblv, who set in motion the long indeed as the elements of freedom 
chain of causes and effects which ne- exist in a state — that is, as long as the 
cessarily, in their final result, induced higher and middle classes retain their 
the chains of the Empire. public spirit and their possessions — 

96. Doubtless, Napoleoh availed it is imjyossible that public jealousy 
himself \flth great skill of the extra- can be too strongly aroused on this 
ordina^i^ combination of circumstances subject, or that it can be too strongly 
which had thus in {]^>mauncr presented impressed upon the people, that if 
•despotism to his gmsp. The leading all the interests of the state are 
principles of his g<wernment, ns Ma- centred in the hands of the exe- 
dame de Stael has well o*bserved. were cutive, be it monarchical or demo- 
to respect studiously the »^ere«6;wliich cratic, the extinction not only of the 
the Revolution had created, to turn rights hut of the spirit of freedom is 
its passions into the career of military at hand, and nothing remains to the 
conquest or civil ambition, to opeu the state but an old age of decrepitude 
career of success alike to all who de- and decline. But if the people would 
served it, and to rule public opinion by shun these evils, they must pause on 
a skilful use of the influence of the the threshold of their career, and avoid 
press. No maxims more likely to the destruction of the property or in- 
govern an active, energetic, and cor- fiuence of those classes inferior to the 
rupted people, could possibly have been throne, though superior to themselves, 
devised: but still they would have whose influence forms an essential in- 
failed in producing the desired effect^ gredient in the composition of public 
and the attempt to enSlaveuJFnince fo^edom. The English did so. The 
would have proved abo^‘ even in rigfits of the middle ranks, the church, 
his able hands, if success had not been and the aristocracy, survived the tri- 
rendered certain by the madness and umphs of Cromwell, and in conse- 
guilt which preceded him. And in quence two himdred years of liberty 
the mission on which he4 have been enjoyed by the British na- 
firmly believed he was sent — the clos- tion. The French did not do so : the 
ing the wounds and putting a stop church, the middle ranks, and the aris- 
to the horrors of the •Revolution — ^we tocracy, were utterly destroyed diu*- 
are not to imagine that he was to ing the fervour of the Revolution ; 
blame, so far at least as his domestic and the result has been, that, notwith- 
government was concerned. On the standing all their subsequent suffer- 
coutraiy, he took the only miiasuroB ings, they have not enjoyed one hour 
which remained practicable to restrain of real freedom, 
its excesses, or put a period to its suf- 97. Many struggles have ensued, and 

fering ; and subsequent experience iqay ensue, for the possession of su- 
1ms abundantly proved that every preme power; many revolutions of the 
government which was founded on any palace havh shaken, and may hereafter 
other principles, or practifeUy gave shake the fabric of their* society ; but 
tlic people any share of that power for no attempt has been made, or will be 
wkich they had so i>assionately con« made, to limit the i>ower of their exe- 
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cutive, or extend tlie liberty of their 
people. The centriilised despotic go- 
vernment of Napoleon still remains 
untouched — the question with all par- 
ties is, not whctlier its powers, shall 
bo restrained, but who shall direct 
them. Universal suflrage itself>ifiords 
no sort of^ecurity against sut^ a re- 
sult: the quasi monarchy of Louis 
Napoleon was established in France in 
1849 by a majority of four millions of 
electors, within a year of the com- 
munist and socialist fervour of 18-18. 
The more poi)uliir and democratic the 
faction is which gains the ascendancy, 
the more formidable docs the action of 
the state machine become, because the 
weaker is the counteracting force which 
is to restmin its motions. If the ex- 
treme democratic party were to suc- 
ceed to power, the force of the cen- 
tralised government, based on the fcui»- 
port of the people, would, a short 
time, become well-nigh insupportable. 
In the triumphs which they achiewd, 
and the crimes wliich they committed, 
the early Revolutionists poured the 
poison which ever proves fatal to free- 
dom through the veins of their coun- 
try ; with their own hands they dug 
the grave of its libei'ties. Nothing 
remained to their descendante but to 
lie dow'n and receive their doom. 
When this last deplorable effect has 
taken place, it becomes the duty of the 
patriot no longer to resist the central- 
ising system ; but to support it as the 
only species of administration under 
which, since freedom is unattainable, 
the minor advantage of a tranquil des- 
potism can be attained. 

98. It was a rule in one of the re- 
publics of antiquity, that no public 
monument should bo voted to any 
person who had been engaged in the 
administration of affairs till teh years 
after his death, in order that the ulti- 


mate effect of his measures, whether 
for good or for evil, should bo lirst 
fully developed. J udging by this prin- 
ciple, to how” few characters in iho 
French Revolution will the friends of 
freedom in future times rear a mau- 
soleum ; to how many will the abet- 
tors of arbitrary ])owcr, if their real 
opinions could be divulged, be inclined 
to erect statues ! Looking foru'ard 
for the short period of only eighteen 
years, not a month in the lifetime of 
a natiop, and seeing in the servility 
and sycophancy of the Eminre the ne- 
cessary effects of the vehemence and 
injustice of the Constituent Assembly, 
what oi)iiiion are we to form of the 
self-styled patriots and philobbphcrs of 
the day, who thus, in so short ip. time, 
blasted the prospej^ts and withered the 
destiny of their country ? IVlio were 
the real frienejs ofsjfrecdom ? Mr Pitt 
and !^r Burke, who, by combating the 
ambition of democracy and coercing 
its extravagance in this country, have 
bequeathed to their descendants the 
glorious and enduring fabric of British, 
liberty ; or Mirabeau and Danton, who, 
by achieving for its votaries a bloody 
triumph on the banks of the Seine, 
plunged their children and all succeed- 
ing ages into the inextricable fetters 
of a centralised despotism ? It is fit- 
ting, doubtless, that youth should re- 
joice ; but it is fitting, also, that. 
manhol>4,^hould be prosperous and 
old age cSllIgnted ; and the seducers, 
whether of individuals or nations,, 
are little to be commended, who, 
taking advantage of the passions of 
•early years or the simplicit^i:.^ inex- 
perience, precipitate their victims into 
a 'Course of iniquity, and lead them, 
through a few months of vicious in- 
dulgence or delirious excitement, to 
a life of suffering and an old age of 
contempt ! 
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CHAPTER LL 

SETTLEMENT OF EUROPE AFTER THE TREATY OP TILSIT. JULY 180Y- 
JANUAHY 180S. 


1. Ip the treaty of Tilait waa pro- 
ductive of glory to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and transport and opulence to 
the citisseus of his victorious cax^ital, it 
was the .cCimmencement of a i>eriod of 
sufferin|j, ignominy, and bondage to 
the other capitals countries of con- 
tinental Europe. Russia, it was true, 
had extricated hereof ui^soathed from 
the strife; her military renown had 
suffered no diminution on the fidd of 
Eylau, or in the struggle of Friedland; 
it was apparent to all the world that 
she had been overpowered by banded 
Europe, not conquered by Franco in 
the strife. But still she had failed in 
the object of the war. Her arms, in- 
stead of being advanced to the Rhine, 
were thrown back to the Niemen ; in 
indignant silence her warriors had re- 
entered their coimtry, and surrendered 
to their irresistible rivals ^le mastery 
of western Europe. If the fHar had 
been seduced by the of Napo- 

leon, or dazzled by the halo of glory 
which encircled his brows ; if the 
army was proud of having so long ar- 
rested, «wth inferior forces, the con- 
queror before whom the Austrian and 
Prussian monarchies i^d sunk to the 
dust, the nobles were not carried away 
by the general illusion. They saw 
clearly, amidst the flattery which was 
lavished on their rulers, the gilded 
chains which were imi>osed oif their 
country. They could not disguise from 
themselves that France had not only 
acquired by this treaty an irresistible 
preponderance in western and central 
Europe, but subjected Russia herself 
to her command ; that the pAce to the 
Empune of the Czar, at which all the 
a4y«lltltgeB of the treaty had been pur- 


chased, was its accession to the Conti- 
nental System, and the closing of its 
ports to the ships of Great Britain; 
and tliat*thus not only were they like- 
ly to be deprived of half their wonted 
revenue from their estates, by Losing 
the princiivil market for their produce, 
but compelled to contribute to the ag- 
grandisement of a rival empire, already 
too powerful for their independence, 
and which, it was foreseen, would ere 
loflg ahn a mortal stroke at their na- 
tional existence. So strong and uni- 
versal were these feelings among tho 
whole aristocratic and commercial 
circles, that when General Savary, 
whom Napoleon had chosen as his 
ambassador at the Russian capital, on 
account of the address he had exhibit- 
ed, and the favour with which he had 
been received by Alexander at the 
time of the battle of Austerlitz, ar- 
rived at St Petersburg, he experienced, 
by* his own avowal, the utmost diffi- 
culty in finding any fumished hotel 
where he could obtain admission ; and 
during tho first six weeks of his stay 
there, though he was overwhelmed 
with attentions from the Emperor, he 
didnot receive one invitation from any of 
the nobility. While he saw the guests 
whom he niet at the palace depart in 
crowds to the balls and concerts of that 
scene of festivity, ho himself returned, 
mortificdiiand disconsolate, from the 
imperial table to his own apartments.* 

* In Savary *8 case the general aversion to the 
cause of Franco was increased by tI>o pfj-rt 
which he ms known to have taken in the 
muidor of the Duke d'Engliien, w'hich had 
been one of the leading causes of tho irrita- 
tion that led to tho war. Napoleon, charm- 
ed at having extrioiitcd himself with credit 
from so perilous and unprofitable a contcfat, 
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2. Jn the British dominions the dis- 
astrous intelligence produced a differ- 
ent, but perhaps still more mournful 
impression. England was, by her 
maritime superiority, relievfjd fK>m the 
apprehensions of immediate danger, 
mid the general resolution to main- 
tain the contest continued uiKibated ; 
but a feeling of despondence peiwaded 
the public mind, <and the strife was 
Xiersevered in rather with the stern- 
ness of dogged resistance, or from a 
sense of the impossibility of making a 
secure accommodation, than from any 
hope that the war could be brought to 
a successful issue. This gener^ im- 
pression cannot be better portrayed 
than in the words of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, the able champion, in its ear- 
lier days, of the French Revolution: — 
I do not indeed despair of the hu- 
man race ; but the days and nights of 
mighty revolutions have not yet been 
measured by human intellect. Though 
the whole course of human afiairs may 
be towards a better state, experience 
docs not justify us in suiiposing that 
many stops of the progress may not be 
immediately for the worse. The race 
of man may at last reach the promised 
land ; but there is no assurance that 
the present generation will not perish 

gave tho most positive injunctions to bis 
envoy at tbc Russian court at all hazards to 
avoid its miowal. ** 1 have just concluded 
poace,” said he to Savnry ; “they tell me 1 
have done wrong* and that 1 shiul repent it ; 
but, by my faith, we have had enough of ^ar 
— ^we must rive roiioso to the world. 1 am 
going to send you to St Petersburg as charg^- 
d’affUircs till on ambassador is apjjoiuted. 
You will have the direction of niy ufEairs 
there : lay it down os the ruling principle 
of your conduct than any further coutost is 
to bo avoided ; nothing would displease me 
so much as to be involved in that quarter in 
fresh embarrassments. Talleyrand will tell 
you what to do, and what has been arranged 
between the Emperor of Russia 4nd mo. 
1 am about to give repose to tho army iu the 
country wo have conquered, aud to enforce 
payment of the contributions; ihat is the 
only difilculty which I anticipate ; but regu- 
late yourself by this principle, that / wiU on 
^10 tvccount be again dratm into a cwJteet. 
Never speak of war; in conversation studl- 
ausly avoid evciything which mjiy give 
offence; contravene no usage ;* ri^cule no 
custom. Negl(ft;t nothing which may draw 
closer aud perpetuate the bonds of alliance 
now contracted with that country.** — 
fiAVABV, iii. OG, 97; and HABDsKBBXto, x. 29. 


in the wilderness. The prospect of 
!fhe nearest part of futurity, of all that 
we can discover, is veiy dismal. Tlio 
mere establishment of absolute power 
in France is the least part of the evil : 
it might be neccssaxy for a time to 
moderate tho vibrations of tho pendu- 
lum in that agitated state ; but what 
arc the external ejffects of these con- 
vulsions ? Europe is now covered with 
a multitude of dependent despots, 
whose existence depends on their main- 
taining the paramount^ tyranny in 
hVancc. The mischief hits become too 
intricede to he unravelled in our day ; 
an evil ^eator than despotism, or 
rather the worst and most hideous 
form of despotism, * appreikehes ; a 
monarchy literally universa’% seems 
about to be es^blished; then all 
the spirit, variety, and emulation 
of separate initio]|s, which the worst 
fonns of internal government have 
not utterly extinguished, will van- 
ish. And in that state of things, 
if we may judge from past exainphis, 
the wholo energy of human intellect 
and virtue will laii^isb, and can Sharce 
be revived otherwise than by an infu- 
sion of barbarism.” Such were the 
antieijpations of the greatest iutellects 
of the age, even among those who had 
originally been most favourable to the 
democratic principle, and that, too, on 
the eve of the Peninsular campaigiis, 
and at\^feat distance from the gene- 
ral reBuirilihiou of Europe after the 
Moscow retreat — a memorable example 
of the fallacy of any political conclu- 
sions founded upon the supposed du- 
>rability of the causes at anj^^aiK time 
in operation ; and of the oblivion of 
that provision for the Remedy of in- 
tolerable evils, fiy the reaction of man- 
kind against the suffering of tliese, 
and of the general intermixture of the 
principles of good and evil in human 
affairs,* which, as it is the most general 
lesson to be deduced from history, so 
is it fitted above all others to inspire 
moderation in prosperous and oon- 
stancy in adverse affairs, 

3. The^litical changes consequent 
in central^urope on the treaty of Til- 
sit were speedily developed. On his 
route to Paris, Najioleon met a deputa- 
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tion of eight of the principal nobles, 
in the French interest, of Prussian Pcf 
land at Dresden; and Talleyrand, in 
a few days, produced a constitution 
for the grand-duchy, calculated, as he 
thought, at once to satisfy the general 
wish for a restoration of their nation- 
ality^, and to accord with the despotic 
views of the Emperors of the East and 
West. By this deed, which was pro- 
duced with more than usual rapidity 
even in those days of constitution- 
manufacture, the ducal crown was de- 
clared to be ‘hereditary in the* Saxon 
family: the grand -duke was invested 
with the whole executive power, and 
he alone had the privilege of proiwsing 
laws to the diet, with whom the pre- 
rogativi' remained of passing or rc- 
jecting^them. Tins diet was com- 
posed of a senate or eighteen, named 
by the gran^-dukj^, embracing six 
bishops and twelve Hay hobles, and a 
chamber of deputies of a hifadred 
members; sixty being appointed by 
the nobility, and forty by the burghs. 
The chambers, like those at Paris, 
were doomed to silence; they could 
only decide on the arguments laid be- 
fore them, on the part of the govern- 
ment, by the orators of the council of 
state, and of the chambers by com- 
missions appointed by them. This 
mockery of a parliament vras to as- 
semble only once in two years, and 
then to sit but fifteen days, ^The ar- 
dent plebeian noblesseJjipr^Poland, 
whose democratic passions had so long 
brought desolation on their country, 
found little in these enactments to 
gratifvtheir wishes; but a substan-t 
tial, tn86gh perhaps precipitate im- 
provement was made in the condition 
of the peasanlay, by a^clause declaring 
that the whole serfs were free. Ko 
time, however, wasleft for reflection ; the 
deputies were constrained to acc^t it; 
and the new constitution of Polcpid was 
not only framed, but sworn to at Dres- 
den during the brief period of Napole- 
on’s sojourn there on his route to Paris. 

4. The constitution given to the 
infant kingdom of Westphalia was, in 
like manner, framed entireljiupon the 
model of that of France. It contained 
a king, council of state, senate, silent 
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aristocratic legislature, and public 
orators, cast like all those at this 
period from the Parisian mould. The 
throne was declared hereditary in the 
family of/? Jerome Buonaparte, the 
Emperor’s *brother, and the first sove- 
reign; one half of the allodial terri- 
tories ot the former sovereigns, of 
which the new kin^om was composed, 
was placed at the disposal of Napoleon, 
as a fund from which to form estates 
for his military followers ; provision 
was made for payment of the contri- 
butions levied by France, before any 
part of the revenue was obtained by 
the new sovereign ; the kingdom was 
directed to form part of the Confede- 
r.ition of^the Rhine, and its military 
contingent, drawn from a population 
of about two millions of souls, fixed 
at twenty-five thousand men: in de- 
fault of heirs-male of his body, the 
succession to the throne was to de- 
volve on Napoleon and his heirs by 
birth pr adoption. Every coriwrate 
right and privilege was abolished ; trial 
by jury and in oi>en court introduced 
in criminal cases; all exclusive privi- 
leges and exemptions from taxation 
annulled; the nobility preserved, but 
deprived of their former invidious 
rights. The chamber of deputies con- 
sisted of a hundred members, of whom 
seventy w’cre chosen from the landed 
aristocracy, fifteen from tlio commer- 
cial, andfifteen from tbeliterary classes. 
Salutary changes ! if the equality 
which they were calculated to induce 
was the enjoyment of equal rights 
and general security ; but utterly fatal 
to freedom, if they were only fitted to 
introduce an equality of servitude, 
and disable any individuals or associ- 
ated bodies from taking the lead in 
the contest for the public liberties 
with tlfb executive jwwer. 

6. The states of the Rhenish confede- 
racy had flattered themselves that the 
general pSkee concluded onthe shores of 
the Niemen would finally deliver them 
from the scourge of warlike arma- 
ments and military contributions. But 
they wer^ soon cruelly undeceived. 
Shortly after the genera! pacification, 
and before Jhey had recovered from 
the burden of maintaining, clothing. 
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and lodging the nnmerouB corps of the 
Grand Army which traversed their 
territories on the road to the Rhine, 
they were overwhelmed by the entiy 
of a fresh body of forty thotaaan^men, 
who issued from France, and took the 
route to the Vistula, still at the |ole ex- 
pense of the allied states. They were 
speedily followed by a large body of 
Spauia^a drawn from Italy, and which 
went to augment the corps of Romana, 
under the orders of Bemadotte, on the 
shores of the Baltic; a sad omen for 
succeeding times, when the conclusion 
of peace was immediately succeeded by 
fresh irruptions of armed men, and 
burdensome preparations, at J^he cost 
of the allied states, for future hostili- 
ties. It soon appeared that the stipu- 
lations in favour of the conquered teis 
ritoriea in the formal treaties were to 
be a mere empty name. It had been 
provided at Tilsit that Dantzic \ms to 
be a free city, governed by its oWn 
magistrates; but Rapp, thenewgover- 
nor, was speedily introduced at the 
head of a numerous French garrison, 
who summarily expelled the Prussian 
authorities and great part of the in- 
habitants, and began the rigorous en- 
forcement of the French military con- 
tributions and the Continental System. 
The same system of government was 
sternly acted upon in Hamburg, Bre- 
men, LUbeck, and all the Hanse 
Towns; Bourrienne continued to en- 
force it with such severity at Ha|p- 
burg, that the trade of the place w^ 
entirely ruined, and large sums were 
remitted by him quarterly to the Tuil- 
eries out ox the last fruits of the com- 
mercial enterprise of the Hanse Towns. 

6. But most of all did the ruthless 
hand of conquest f<dl with unmitigated 
rigour on the inhabitants of Prussia. 
Hard as their lot appeared to bl, as it 
was chalked out in the treaty of Tilsit, 
it was ;^et enviable compared to that 
which, in the coarse of the pacification 
which followed, actually ensued from 
the oppressive exaorions of the Frenc]^ 
government and the unbounded inso- 
lence of its soldiery, Infknediately 
after the co&clusion of the treaty 
which them of half vtjhoir domin- 
vot. vih 


ions, the Ring and Queen repaired to 
l^mel, where they were compelled to 
sign a fresh convention, which, under 
pretext of providing for the liquidation 
of the con&ibutions and speeedy eva- 
cuation of their territories, in effect 
subjected them, without any prospect 
of relief, to those intolerable burdens. 
By this treaty it was provided that 
the evacuation of the fortresses, with 
the exception of Stettin, Custrin, and 
Qlogau, should take place before the 
1st November ; but this only on the 
condition that the whble contributions 
were previously paid up— a condition 
which it was well known could not be 
complied >^ith, as they amounted to 
above four times the fevenUO of the 
whole kingdom before its disdlmber- 
ment,* in addition to the burden of 
feeding, clothing, ^ying, and lodging 
above one hundred»and fifty thousand 
men, for whictf no credit was given in 
estim^ing their amount by the French 
commissaries. By a second conven- 
tion, concluded at Elbing three months 
afterwards, the unhappy monarch, in- 
stead of thesingle military roadthrough 
his territories from Dresden to War- 
saw, stipulated by the treaty of Tilsit, 
was compelled to allow five passages, 
two for troops and three for commer- 
cial purposes, to Saxony, Poland, and 
their respective allies — a stipulation 
which in effect cut his dominions 
througlbs^e^niddle, and subjected the 
inhabitanuNi;; these roads to imnum- 
bered exactions and demands both 
from the French and allied troops. 
Rapp, soon after, instead of a tenitoiy 
w>i two leagues in breadth the 

walls of Dantzic, as providedin the 
treaty, seized upon one two German 
miles, or eight English 'biileB bro^, 
counting from t]^e extreme point of its 
outworks ; while by a third convention, 
in the beginning of November, Pr^sia 
was not only forced to cede to the 
Grand-duchv of Warsaw New Silesia 
«nd i^e circle of Miohelau,— «no incon- 
siderable addition to the losses, already 

* They amounted to 605,000,000^ firancs, or 
£ 24 ,o 0 O.OOO,^nd the revOn^nf PruEu^ be- 
fore the witf, was id>oat' £6,000,000.— 
Chap. xtVL, I note. 
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imposed/bf the of oj^arently penaftn^i^ily upon 

tli6b? indusiferyi iia own troops wem 
thn bereditaiy msnu^, oi .tbe t^duosd to so low w amount as to be 
PsdsttiUi 6rown, maun byl£fh^ Eimperbr barely e^ual to tbe <^ectioU of the 
Ijfapoltoh In favour cd Berthler« Moz^ reyeniie xuqmred by so vast a host of 
tieri and others of his militaiy ohiefs. demdatore. , To complete the picture 
Vexatious 88 tbesefresh demands ofnis ^isfortunasi the King was . im- 
were, and erueHy as thait bitterness medialbly compelled to adopt the Con- 
was aggravated by the arrogant man- tinental System, and dedare war 
ner In which oqmplianoe was demand- against Great Britain — a measure 
ed by the fVench authorities, they were which, by exposing his harbours to 
inoonsiderablq compared to the enor- blockade, and totdly destroying his 
mouB burden of the military^ requisi- forei^ commerce, seemed to render 
Uons whicH^ from this time till the utterly hopeless the discharge of the 
opening of me Eussim campaign, per- overwhehmng pecuniary burdens with 
petually drained awdy all the resources which his kingdom was loaded, 
of , ;Brassia» Not content? with the 8. Tq all human appearance, the 
CFtishing^exaction8,totheamountof six power of Prussia was now completely 
bundled millions of fr. (X514,O00,0D0), destroyed, and the monarchy of the 
already iihpos^ dwdngime war, Daru, Groat fVederick seemed to be bound 
the mnoh receiver -general for the in fetters more strict and galling than 
noHh of Gwmanja brought forward had ever, in modem times, been im- 
aiter the peace Irosh Vlahims to the posed on an independent state. And 
amount of 184,000,000 (£6, lOir, 000) ; doubtless, if these misfortunes bad 
and alGiqugh that able funotiona^ lalieuron a people and a j^emment 

the earnest representations of the not endows in the highest degree 
King, consented to tidce 85,000,000 with the spM of patriotism and con- 
lianos off ibis requirition, the Srisnok stancy in misfortune, this effect would 
minister Champagny, by the directions have taken place. . But adversity is 
of Napoleon, caisM it again to the the true tCst of political as weU as 
original sum. It wsis at length, at the private virtue, and those external ca- 
eamest iuteroearion of the Emperor lamities which utterly crush the feeble 
Alexander, fixed at one hundred and or degenerate, serve only to animate 
forty millions <£5,600,000), and Glo- the exertion% and draw forth Gie en- 
gan, Stettin, md CUstrin wemj^e^^ etgy of the unoorrupted poHion of 
for its final liquidation, bn^^ndition mankind. ‘WhUe the diplqmidlsts of 
^t, tiB that took plsf^^ Ijpope were spwuktliig on the entire 

,009^ of ten thousand men ^ould be extinction of Prussia^ aiS m ^depen- 
put in possesdon of these fortresses, dent power, and the <^ly (foestion ap- 
and maintained there entirely at the pearsd to be^ to wlmtibrtfinate .neigh- 
expms e o f Ikuasia. All this was exe bout the remnant, plft^her t^tories 
climite^thebcetof.M puyihg^ wouMbeclhH^ 
and idi^hij^ihe whole Erencht syatein of was adopted 

etlKonorihd^ InaBthObiMhmo^ 

shifi w the fimndation who W in pre- 

hondfed In addititcm emit Iblhrihg end /hurdlhttion of 

to/tlds, tile. future eleimim and. glory, Instead 

himself not ^ 4m vine m deaiudr undm the inis- 

neXt ten %ly^two . fai^uheslBy which they tv W opt»^sed, 

thousand baen* iis ter# Gie Xh%Undiiis ministers wore only 

|i^ Was. .them to'additlonal exertions 

\ tibn hp 'W ‘ ^ smste'thh public' lotiimes, "l^hile 

bChefiViof ho.ha^'freshmorti- 

: stQl flmtmsto en^, the long 

vjsubjj9(i^:<gn^^ by .periciidiof pWilm'wMch^P^ 

iu 
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the midst of wuts jmd disasteim iSi 
mund her, Fredexidl&William hed en- 

lug his j»S;uraf%st8 ftn* the fine arts; 
and ahx^y a g^ei^ of paihtings was, 
when the bampaj^ opene^ far ^vauo- 
ed at Berlin, which promised ape long 
to rlTsl the far-famed ' mueelims of 
Munich, Dresden, and Paris. But all 
these gems in his crown were tom 
away by the ruthless hand of conquest; 
and ,hni much -loved monuments of 
genuis now adorned the bulls of the 
XiOuvre^ or graced the palace of the 
French Emperor. 

9. Driven by necessity to more im- 
portant pursuits, the first case of the 
Kiug^ upon the terminatiomof hostili- 
ties, was to free the public service 
from those whose temporuing and un- 
worthy policy, or treacherous and 
pusiltoimouB conduct, had induced 
the general calamities. Haugwitz re- 
mained forgotten and 4 neglected at his 
country residence ; Haxdeubexgy^hdse 
great abilities were loudly called for 
iu the present crisis, and who had 
been the leading minister since hostili- 
ties had been resolved on, was com- 
pelled, by the jealousy of Kapoleon, 
not only to leave the government, but 
to retire from the country; and it was 
only after the withdrawal of the 
French armies that he obtained leave 
to re-enter Prussia, and iretum to his 
rural seat of Tempelbeig. , The Chan- 
cellor Goldbechr <MQd aU the inferii^r 
ministers, Massow, Bedk, d’Auger, 
Thuhneyer, ,and their coadjutors, were 
dismissed the neat satisfaction of 
the putfiic; and the generals and in- 
ferior oMoers who had so disgracefully 
yielded up the bulwarks of the mon- 
archy after the catastrophe of^ jfena, 
were in a body removed from the ar- 
my. Yet even here the hmodSe and 
pafhaps, prudent disposition of the 
King prevailed over the just^ roused 
feeling of general indignation agBlnst 
such unworthy bdrayers of national 
trusts; and instead of grounding 
dimusml on their notorious iwrehoi^ 
tioh of duty, it was in genem rusted 
on the destitute' state of the pohUc 
treasury, and the necessity of rispr- 
ous eoonoxxiy in evexy bnmdh of ad- 


tniaittxfttibxi. The InquixT, however, 
the . direction of the princes* 
ro)ral, im carried through evezy de- 
partr^t and gmde of theam^; and, 
to demonstrate its entire imparriality, 
the heroic Blucher himself was sub- 
jected to the! same test with his less 
Lxtrepid brethren in arms. 

10. Deprived, by the unworthy jeal- 
ousy of Kapoleon, of the assistance of 
Hamnberg’s counsels; the of 
Prussia had still the course, in the 
fdmost desperate state of jiit fortunes, . 
to have recourse to a statesman, who, 
like him, had been distingmshed in an 
especiid n^nner by the hatred of the 
Emperor. It is to the great abilities, 
enlightened patriotism, and enuring 
constancy of the Baron that 

* Baron Stain was lorn at £rasaau, ln Oc- 
tober 1757, of an old noble family which held 
immodiatdy of ±he ^ermaxSe empire. Ho 
received the ruoimente of hia education at 
Oditinfen, and afterwards studied public 
law at Wehtzlar, the seat of the Imperial 
(Camber. In 1780, at the of twenty- 
throo, he first entered the mvit service of 
Pruseia, to which he had been early destined 
' bis &ther, as director of the mines at 
In Westphalia ; and iu 178A ^ « 


by his 

Wettin In Westphalia ; and iu 178Avv^ 
pointed ^bassador at Aschaffenbuxg. His 


, abilities having become known iu 

jheso situations, he was, In, 1786, appointed 
to the important situation of. president of ml 
the Westphalian chambers, m which office 
ho laboured assiduously andsuOQSssfhliy till 
1804. In that year he Was, on tho death of 
Stmenaeo, minister of finance and trader 
promoted to thpt elevatod situation, in which 
capacity ^remained till 1806w when, on ac- 
count of soii^iSb^fihrenQes with the King of 
Prussia as to tho course to be pursued in tho 
critioal eiroumstances of th^ mnuarriiy, he 
resigned his offioe and retimd to his estates 
at Nassau. The King, however, was so wdl 
fware of his sixties, that he recalled him 
soon after the peace of Tilsit;, aAoTit was 
then timt ho planned and executed th(^ 
great .yet cautious social refo^ which isM 
me .fhnndatiQn of tfhe resurrectiou.of.tne , 
mcnarchy. ESro long, however, his patriotio 
sp^^great abiUties eltci^ thejealouw 
of Napoleon, who made the Kfim of Frt^fa / 
send him into orile. He Retired to PramiiK. 
whem ho remained, associating ma^ 
draslt tie banished Bfieotor Of » 
and other vohement enepdesof — 

May 1812, when, on the appjnli^ bf 

Hmgt where bis fiimm6w .6iri^«nsn|y 
of service 

Aleximder ^ 

an ^ wSiiHt .tv. 887, 
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iiid6l>t6d for the measures 
Tpofueh'iir^r^ the for the resm^ 
riKitioiii 01 the monardiy. Tlus eai- 
h^nt man, hom in 1767, had entered 
the public service in Ihe administra- 
tion of the state mines, under the 
Oneat Frederick, in 1780; but his 
admirable talents for business soon 
raised him to the ministiy of trade 
and finance in 1804, which he held 
till the breaking out of the Polish war 
in 1806, when he withdrew to his 
estates, ant^ remained in reijrement 
till again called to the public service 
in the < beginning of October 1807. 
During his active employment, he ac- 
quired, by the accuracy ana fidelity of 4 
nu admIbistTation, the esteem both o^ 
his sfwereim and his feUow-citizenB^J 
and, duringhifl subfjquent retiremer^ 
he had ample opportunities for mi 
fating on the^useg whiph had broi 
such calamities on bis country.; ^ 
clearly were his ideas formed, and^t. 
decided his conviction as to only 
means which remained of reinstating 
the public afikirs, that he comment 
at once a vigorous but yet cautious 
system of amelioration; and, only four 
days after his appointment as Minister 
of the In^rior, a royal decree appear- 
ed, which introduced a salutaiyr^orm 
into the constitution, 

11. By this cHrdinance the peasants 
and burghers obtained the right, 
hitherto confined to the hol^, of ac- 
quiring and holding lan^gSproperby; 
while TOCy iif their turn were penmt- 
ted, without losing caste, to engage in 
the 'pursuits of commerce and indue- 
tiy.'; liaBdholderB were allowed, unde! 
reserva^on of the rights of their credi- 
tors, to sepapte their estates into dis- 
tinct par^j, and ftlienate them to 
difikrent persons. Bvei^ species of 
'slavery, wh^their oontraoied hy 
marriegi^ or. ag^ment, was prohibit^ 
ed Bubaequeidi to the Hth ^evember 
18 W ; ,and every sejc^tude, or 
obli^tio^v of service or i reht» ^ o&ef 
than thOM^ founded <m the twts of 
pw?pe% or was 

for ever abolished. a iWnd ordi- 
aen^ published 

jmporfcant uon- 

; on munieip^tfos. Bfy this wise ] 


decree^ which is in many respects the 
Hsgna Charts of the Prussian burghs, 
it was p^vided that the burghers 
should erHoy ebunciilorB of their own 
eleoiiop, for^ regulating all local and 
municipal oonems: mBk% a third of 
the number should go out by rotation, 
end h^renewed hy an election evOiy 
year; that the council thuS chosen 
should assemble twice a-year id deli- 
berate on the public afftors; that two 
burgomasters should be at the head of 
the magistracy, one of whom should 
be chij|m by the King ffom a list o£ 
three m^ented, and the other by the 
counefliprs : and t^t the police of the 
.^Lould bp^/ad^nistered by a 
hppointed^ .^slye.yei^<^d 
. . Vwe 

admhsiistr^ 

n or tSat/cem- 

^ was reSe^ed^w 

government." an 

eq^udly important alteration was made 
ix» favour of the numerous class of 
debtors, whom the public calamities 
had disabled from performing their 
enga^ments, Jky prohibiring a)l de- 
mand for thft^pital sums till the 24th 
June ISlO^l^vidingat t^ same time 
for the punctual paymesil> of the in- 
terest^ undw pain of losing the benefit 
of the ordinance. Thus at the veiy 
moment that France, during the ex- 
oitemeht consequent on the triumphs 
of Jena and FriedlandL was losing the 
Iwt remnant of the free Institutions 
lAdch, had been called info existence 
durin|( the fervour and crimes of the 
Bevolutionf Frussifl^ amidst the humi- 
lia^n of unprecedented disasfors, and 
when groaning under the, weight of 
foreign dhains, was silently relaxing 
the fottere of the feudal system, and 
foe foundation, in a cautious 
atm ^Itless reformathm. of experi- 
enced grievances, for the ifufure erec- 
ti^ .m those really free institutions 
Which can never b® established on any 
ofoer bases than those of justice, order, 
Ind.r^jgioB. j 

12. ^ the {HTpseitmiion; however, of 
lese 4pof}oUB, be6fiiuse\wise and judi- 
oiouB, plans of m^io^improvement, 
SteSri had gi^ to encoun- 

ter* Qo^emmei^l^f^erwhelmed by 
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a m^titude of civil Bervants* to theiP^uBiiia ioi 1801. Taken prisoner at 
number of seyenv tbou^nd, who had Liibedk, but aubsequ^tly exchanged, 
been deprived pf their situationB in he had powerfully contributed, by his 
the ceded provinces, and whose just decisive conduct, at the critical mo- 
prayers for relipt could not*be attend- ment with Leeto^’s corps, to the re- 
ed to by a treasoiy drained of the last suit of the battle of Eylau. In him a 
farthing by charges of war, blameless life and amiable manners 
and the inordinate requisition# of the were combined with the . purest pa- 
French armies, , The rapid ;abso]q)tion triotism and the soundest judgment : 
of the precious metals by these rigor- exalted attainments Were undii^gured 
ous task-masters, the general practice by pride; vigour of thought was adom- 
of hoarding which their depredations ed by simplicity of character. The 
occasioned, and the necessity in .con- perfe^ipn of the French^ militaiy or- 
sequence of having recourse to a cur- ganisation, as well as the enexgy of 
rency of a baser allov, or paper money, their army, appeared to him in painful 
to supply the deficiency, had totally contrast ^side the numerous defects 
deranged the monetary systfim,, and and dejected spirit of that over which 
occasioned a rapid enhancement of he now preside. But instead ^ sink- 
prices, under which the labouring ing in despair under the dlffioukies of 
classes suffered severely. .The dosing his situation, he vps only inspired, by 
of the harbours against foreign com- the magnitude of the evil, with addi- 
merce, in consequence of the Berlin tional fu^our in tl^ work of ameliora- 
and Milan decrees, put finishing tion, and induced, like Stein, to take 
stroke to the public distress, a^d raised advance of the general constema- 
such a ferment, that the King was tion to effect several salutary reforms, 
obliged to ^dd to the general clamour which, in more tranquil times, might 
and the representations of the French have been seriously obstructed by the 
authorities, who dreaded the effects of prejudices of aristocratic birth or the 
such an intrepid system of govern- su^estions of interested ambition, 
ment, and sent Stein into honourable Bcudly applying to the niilitaiy de- 
exile in Bohemia. So rapiefiy was partment the a^irable principles by 
this insisted on by the ministers of which Stein had secured the affections 
Napoleon, that the last of these regene- of the buigher dasses, he threw open 
rating measures, dated 24th November to the whole citizens the higher grades 
1807, was signed by his successors, of thearay, from which they hadMther- 
M. Pohna and Altenstein. But W to been^^cld^ed, abolished the degrad- 
this ebullition of jealousy the Fre]:\ph ing oorponijif^unishments by which the 
Emperor gained nothing. The merit spiritof the soldier had been withered, 
of Steip was too generdly known by and removed those invidious distinc- 
the intdligent classes to be forgotten ; tions which, by exempting some classes 
from his retreat he really directed the ^m the burden of personal service, 
Prussian councils; and by the appoint- made Its weight fall with additional 
ment of SouABNaoRST to the devat- severity on those who yirere not . re- 
ed office of minister of waiy the door lieved. . ^ ^ 

was opened to a variety of important 14. Every department of the serriOO 
changes in that depaitmeii^ which underwent his searching scrutiny. In, 
proved of the h^hest consequence six all he introduced salutary relonas, 
years afterwards in the mort^ struggle rectified experienced abuses, and^ dac^ 
for European freedom. irified the general spirit, by op^nihgtp 

13. Gerard David de Schamhoxat, 'merit the career of promoi$qx^;^,while 
who was now intrusted with the miU- the gex^ral strength of. th^Q^'aripy'^^^ 
taty direction of Prussia, and Whose sileimy augmented to an o^^enlVhith 
great scientj^c abilities auoseiquently afterwards became in ^ m^est' dO" 
rendered him so distinguished in the gree impdHant ty the;iintrbjiihot^ Of 
annals of European glory> had quitted an simplhahd bfficadous r^- 

the Hanoverian service for that pf latibm By ihesabslBtingehgageihentB 
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with Napoleon, it had been provided 
l^t Prussia should not keep on foob 
more than forty-two thousand men*— 
a stipulation which at once oast her 
down to the rank of a fourth-rata 
power, and totally disabled her ftom. 
assjimiing the attitude of resistance to 
the numerous and hourly inoreaslng 
demands of the Fren<di annies. To 
blude its operation, and at tke same 
time avoid any direct or obvious in- 
fringement of the treaty, he took care 
never to have more than the stipulated 
number of ihen at once in arms, but 
no sooner were the young soldiers suf- 
hciently drilled than they were sbnt 
home to riieir hearths, an^ other re- 
cruits ^ed to the national standards, 
who, like manner, after a brief pe- 
riod of Service, ma^e way for others 
in succession. By this simple but 
admirable syrtem, ^whic]^ is the true 
secret of the political strengtlh and 
military renown of Prussia, so W<di 
beyond the physical resources of the 
mouaj^hy, a milit^ spirit was dif- 
fused through the whole population ; 
service in the army came to be con- 
sidered, instead of a degradation, as an 
agreeame recreation after the severe 
labours of pacific life; the manner, 
carriage, and intelligence of those who 
returned from their standards, .were 
BO superior to those of the rusti^ who 
bad remained at home, that no Prus- 
sisn damsel would look at'a yo^th who 
had hot served in the rahnr; 
sdon lor arms became universal; and 
whSO' forty thousand only wore en- 
rolled in the regular army; two hun- 
dred wusmid btuve men were 6re4 
long imaed .to arms, Imd ready at a 
moment’s wandng io join the stan^ 
dar^ df .thelf ^pnti/.* 

youd all quosti^ pmmd the iabfabioa of 
mesia Tears' War and 

that Of Independence ml Ihe yaari isi$, was 
Mved bytjhem‘fHeih:;thehf'’w^^ anpes- 
terein the tbhe of Ihieen *'The Suettas 


SSii 

attned inea, » tSfae'-reet Wh 


okhaimffldentmii^hoS^ tbr&eSwSs 


15. From these stlutary ehsmgCB, 
joined to the OppressivO exaciaons of 
the' French armies; and, the enormous 
CbnIribuUons levied w the goverii* 
ment the Whdfe of the north 

Of Qermany, arose another effect^ not 
less ihmrtant in its ultimate conse- 
qiaencesP upon the future fate of Eu- 
rope. Grievously oppressed by foreign 
depredation; depriv^ 1^ national dis- 
aster of domestic protection; surround- 
ed within and without by insatiable 
enemies or impotent friends; cut off 
from their commerce, their manufac- 
tures, the vent for ^eir iudustiy, — 
with their farm produce liable to per- 
petual srisure by bands of rapacious 
men armed with imperial authority, — 
the inhabitants both of the towns and 
the country hod no resource but in 
mutual and voluntary associations. 
The universality of the suffering pro- 
duced a corresponding unanimity of 
opinion ;^he divisions which existed 
beibr8«M war disappeared under the 
calamities to which it had given birth; 
the fealousios of rank ot class yielded 
to the pressure of common ^stress. 
Genius and learning, amicht the gene- 
ral despondency, stood forth as the 
leaders, privately and caulipusly in- 
deed, but still the leaders, of public 
thought. Societies were levsrywhere 
formed, in profound secresy, for the 
future ddiverance of Gerin^y; the 
professors, at the universities were, at 
thgirhead; the ardent youth who at- 
tended these seminaries joyfully en- 
rolled themselveB in their ranks; the 
nobles and statestiien at the helm of 
offers lent them what, vrith such ma« 
terials, vms much reqnire4 the aid of 
thriir wisdom and the benefits of iheir 
Stein was th^ir leader: 


and fOntl's anoy. These again take up 
ams tbe^Howing campaign; and are sue- 
oeeded in the care Of the lands by the troop 
that served the year betbre. Thus they five 
in the ocnUnusl exercise bath of agriculture 
and war.*<brii ishot muCh In uae among 
tbesn, becouae they prefer a milk or flesh 
book iv. f fl. 

would seem that pattoas never change 
^either as regards^ the sriiit of their histttu- 
ilons^^# their natic^' chunseter if ^ 
tfel^d Canees of either, 

Wik,wost ,iieek.Jar t|^ In their cradle, as 
weminitM.&egef^ oak 

iatheaeem. 
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from hifi retreat in Bohemia^ and aub- been founded— all combined to join 
eequenily in Btiasia^ be ezerdaed a tAe secret soeioties, from ivbich nlone 
secret but unlimited B^y over the they cp^ one day hope for the de< 
minds of all the energetic am generouB liveranoe of tbdr country. The ma- 
portion of „tlie north of * Gieipiany. ohinpiy {mt in motion for the attain- 
Amdt» who was' aeon after compelled ment of these objects was indeed 
to seek an a^luni from French perse- highly dangerous^ am capable of being, 
cution in, the latter empire, uni the applim to me worst pmr^es; but the 
cause all the aid of hia nervous elo- necessities of their situation gave the 
quence; Professor dahn supported it lovers of the Fatherland no altema- 
with powerful eeal{ Hardenbeig was tive». Alike in town and country, 
active in its behalf; Schamhorst, and equally among the rich and the poor, 
almost ali the councillors of the King, the Tu^endbund spread its ramifica- 
though compelled publicly to discoun- tions. K central b^y of directors at 
tenaxice its proceetfings, were, in reaU- Berlin guided its movements ; pro- 
ty, either secret members of the To- vindal committees carried its orders 
OENDBOND,* or warmly diaigosed to into effect; and, as is usual in such 
second its efforts. cases, a dark, unseen auth^ty was 

16. There, too, were to be seen obeyed with an implicit idacl|ty ub- 
those exalted spirits who suosequent- known to the conunands even of the 
ly, through evil report and good report, successor of Charl&iagne. Thus, while 
in prosperity and adversity, stood fore- France, riotii^ ixs the% triumph of 
most in support of European freedom: Tilsit^ and deeming her power eatab- 
Schill, whose ardent patriotism, in lishecron an immovable basis, was 
advance of his countr^en, precipi- fawning on her rulers with Eastern 
tated in 1809, to his own rum, that adulation, and bartering her freedom 
premature resistance which four years for the enjoyment of gold ; Prussia, 
longer of ignominy and bondage were 'takingoounselfromadversity, was pre- 
required to render universal; Wittg^- paring in silence, in the amelioration 
stein, the future antagonist of Napo- of her institutions and the. energy of 
leon, whose dear judgment, noiwith- her inhabitants, that i*eal re^neration 
standing the prudent reserve of his which, independent of individuals, un- 
character, saw in these associations the stained by crime, was destined We- 
only meansof futuresalvation ; Blucher, after to raise her from the lowest state 
whose generous and inconsiderate ar- of depression to a he^gtlii of glory sur- 
dour tlirew him early into their sums, pasainj^all she had lost, 
as it afterwards warmed him in tjie 17. Benl»to oarth by the dis- 
headlong charge against the eneniy; asters of Austerlitz, but still possess- 
Gneisenau, whose scientifio abilities, ing the phmcal and material resources 
supplying what was wanting in his of power, Austria, during the desperate 
gallant associate, proved so fatal to strife fium the Wle to the Memen, 
the arms of France. The nobles, was silently but uninterrupt^ly re- 
straitened in their foriunes by the pairing her losses, and preparing to 
French requisitions, and insulted in resume her placS in the Irank of inde- 
their persons by the French officers; pendent nations. If she had lo^it, 
the poMants ground to the^jiflst by opportune, during the preoedt^ 
mercilOM esWlons, supported by winter,^ ot interposing, with, dtoisiye 
military force ; the merphuitB, ruined efiW. ^ l^he baW oi the 
-by riie Qoniinental System, and re- had the magnitude of prey^Mie\,dis- 
duoed to despair by the entire stoppage > asters, the mortal hazard qi ^ mjistiPr 
of foreign commerce; the burghers, cesstol demonstration, 
become the bitterest eneiClles of Ka*- excuse. Sufficient' 
poloon, from his entire ovWHrow of thought, cobid not;yt^;:%;fJi^^ on 
those iib6ral*prinoiples on which the the constant of had 

early fortunes of the Rtv^utiqh had not iidaqnateiy 
« Society or League ofVirtW jeahmSy of the 
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But the olwervers of the Imperial ca- 
binetf'augured, »ot leas from the m^ 
suree wmch they were, in the course of 
adopting, than the knofwn perseverance 
aind constancy of their policv, that 
they had by no means relinquished the 
eb^test, and that, if a favourable op- 
portunity should occur, they would 
yet appear foremost in the struggle 
for European freedom. During the 
interval of hostilities, the Aulic Coun- 
cil had been indefatigable in their 
efforts to; restore the equipment and 
revive the Spirit of the aimy. The 
artillery, abstracted by Napoleon from 
the arsenal of Vienna, had been re- 
fined, in great part, by* purchase 
from M ^ench government; vast 
eAertiCrs had been made to supply the 
horses wanting ituthe cavalry regi- 
ments; the infant^ had been, to a 
considerable pAtenh reigmited by the 
prisoners who retuinea from ^ance, 
or new soldiers who had been uifisten- 
tatiously invited to the Imperial stan- 
dards. 


' 18. In open violation of the treaty 
of Presshuxg, however, France had 
hitherto retained riie fortress of Brau- 
nau, on their western frontier, on the 
absurd pretest that Russia, an inde- 
pendent power, over whom the Impe- 
rial cabinet had no control, had not, 
agreeably to that treaty, evacuated the 
mouths of the Cattaro. Other mea- 

The principalities of AnhUt, Beuss, La- 
:dep< Sohwarteburg, and 

t The rsBowrces of Austria in 1807* not- 
witSistanding the loss of the Tyrol and other 
provinces hy the peace of Presshuiy, were 
fitiU v^ g^t; imd they are an ohject of 
Interest^eonridering , the promixtcnt sbarcJ 
which fHht power soon after took in the war. 
They are mus stated by Baron Lichten- 
stein:—,' ' 

Bopulatian, ' 84.900,000 

Inhahitod towns, , , - , . 796 

Burghs.,.''. ' . 9,012 

ViU&a 

QmoaaiSt * 

BdavonJans. . . . 18.000, Ow ' 

Hungarians, ; >, ; 8,400,000 , ' 

IbleB,JewB,Bdhsm!anA^ Al00,^ , ^ 


Greek Church. . 


a 9,100,000 


CSarrydver; S8,8WOOO 


sures, equally significOnt^ told them 
thejr were regarded by the great Con- 
queror only in the highest rank of 
vassals. ' Andreossi, the BVemdt am- 
bassador aft Vienna, openly used the 
most menacing language, both before 
and a^r the treaty of t'ilsxt.; new 
states were, without either notice or 
negotiation, added by a simple decree 
of the French Emperor to the Con- 
federation of the Rhine";* and by a 
sununary decree the cabinet of Vienna 
was ordered forthwith to adhere to the 
Continental System, t By yielding on 
this vital point, however, and at the 
same time making a skilful use of 
the termination of the dispute with 
Russia about the mouths of the Cat- 
taro, in virtue of the treaty of Tilsit, 
as well asHhe growing anxiety of the 
French Emperor to increase his forces 
on the Pyrenean frontier, with a view 
tohis amUtious projects in the Spanish 
peninsula, Mettemich, to the great 
joy of^the inhabitants of Vienna, who 
regarded its prolonged occupation as 
continued bad^e of subjection, at 
length succeeded in obtaining the re- 
moval of the French troops from Braii- 
nau; and the Imperial dominion)^ still 
flourishing and powerful, notwithstand- 
ing all their losses, ceased to be pol- 
luted by the presence of a stranger. 

19. in the general wreck of the 
hopes of Europe on the shores of the 
Brought over. 98.392.000 
Protestants. .... 1,000,000 

Jews, . ’ . . . . ' . . 508,000 

24,909,000 


Bevenue, . . * . • '• 110,0(^,000 
PubUc Deli . , . . 900.tWO.000 
CivflljistimaCtourt&imuaaOhaig^ 11,900.000 


Army, 

Interest and charges of debt, 


: 

Guards, «. 


Jrmy, 


40,000.000 
47,000,000 
' Hummer. 
971.fi00 
90,000 
; 14,800 
?000 


889,100 



760,000,000 

, , 47,000,000 

Number of ox^ • > ; ,e . 8,000,000 

. 'm fcbys^‘‘ . . . * 1,800,000 

XscuTSifsvSixrs S^atitt. Oe kt Mtmarchte 
4iftrichUn^./)^ SUnp. iz. A. 
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Niemen^ the Kinp of Eweden; t^ho pos- 
geeeed si spirit worthy of a more power- 
ful monarchy and a greater pirt on 
the politi(»l stage, waa not ^S^ouxaged. 
His semi-insular situation dnabj[ed him 
to hid defiance to the threats of the 
Prench Emperor; the passage round 
the Oulf of Both^ was scarcely prac- 
ticable ; and with the assistance of 
England, he did not despair of being 
able to make head against his enemies, 
even if Russia should be added to their 
already formidable league. Ifo sooner, 
therefore, did the English squadron, 
with the advanced gu^ of the land 
forces, which had been destined for 
the support of Russia and Ppissia, ap- 
pear in the Baltic, than he denounced 
the armistice, just nineteen days idter 
the battle of Friedland. Napoleon, 
noways dis^deased at this unexpected 
resumption of hostilities, imme^ately 
made preparations for brining them 
to a rapid conclusion. Thirty thou- 
sand men were speedily assembled 
tmder Marshal Brune, who, as soon as 
hostilities recommenced on the 13th 
July, began to press on all sides the 
fifteen thousand Swedes who occupied 
Pomerania. Unable to bear up against 
so great a preponderance of force, the 
Swedish generals, after some incon- 
siderable combats, took shelter under 
the cannon of Stialsund ; and Brune 
completed the investment of that place 
in the middle of July. 

20. The King of Sweden was joon 
made to perceive, from bitter ex^ri- 
ence, that after the pacification of 
Tilsit, his transmarine dominions were 
held by the most precarious tenuroa 
At fimt the English troops under Lord 
Cathcart, above ten thousand Btrong, 
and in the finest condition, formed part 
of the garrison ; and the pi^ei^of this 
imposing' force appeared toipibmise to 
Gustayus, who comnumded in person, 
the means of ^ making a d^noe which 
might riv(d tl^t by which Charles XIL 
had immortalised its walls. At this 
period, the Swedisji monarch appea|;ed 
to be paSsionat^ydeSirous of military 
renown:; and so ambitious ^as he of tto 
perils and glories of ,;aOtual warfjem9, 
that he went ao far as ip send a: ^ of 
truce to the French xniirshid, 


purse of gold to the gunner in the 
7rench lines who had levelled the 
piece of ordnance, the shot of which 
had struck the wall a few feet from 
the place where he was standing* — a 
proceeding which the English general 
justly considered as savouring rather 
of a romantic or highly excited tem- 
perament, than the sober judgment 
befitting the ruler of a nation. But 
stem necessity soon put a period to 
these chivalrous illusions. The English 
troops were withdrawn in the end of 
July, to co-operate in thb great arma- 
ment intended for the reduction of 
Copenhagen and seizure of the Danish 
fleet, of which mention willimmediately 
be made ; and the Swedisbi garrison, 
without any external aid, wad 1^^ to 
make head alone against the hourly ix^- 
creasing forces orthe French marshal, 
which already w^ mo^e than double 
their own. ^ 

2r. The evident hopelessness of the 
attempt to preserve the place after the 
treaty of Tilsit was known, and it had 
become apparent that the French Em- 
peror could increase the besieging force 
at pleasure to quadmple its present 
amount, damped the military ardour 
of the Swedes, and induced them to 
prolong the defence rather from a 
sense of duty than from any hope that 
it could ultimately prove successful. 
Trcn^es were begun on the night of 
the mte «£ the Emperor, by seven 
thousand v^orkmen, and advanced, un- 
der the Bcientifio direction of General 
Chasseloup, with extraordinary vigour. 
Contraxy to all previous example, the 
approaches were made on th^ ftonts 
at the same time, and pushed with 
such xapidity, that in four days they 
were within three huridred tarda of 
the external pallisades, the batteries 
already armed, and everything prepared 
for a l^mbardment. Seeing their city 
abou^to be ruin^ fot no political, or 
national purpose, but a mere jidint of 
military honour, the magjbtra^thmw 

* I received this anecdote ftOfix my vener- 
able and much eSteeAed^firteud me £iarl cf 
Cathcart, now no more ; whose reooll^tioa 
of all the jsvents of that mem^iratble p^od, 
in which he bore so mmlnent a part was 
ae vivid and to a advanced age, 

as when they oocfuried thirty years before. 
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themaelv^s at the feet of the King, and 
b^ttght him to spore the iuhabitanii 
t&e horrors of an imavailing defenoey 
He cotild not resist the appeal^ and 
withdrew with almost the whole gai> 
rhion into the adjacent island of Rugen ; 
while Stralsund itself, with four hun- 
dred pieces of cannon and immense 
xhilitary magadnes, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

22. The Swedes, howOrer, still kept 
their ground in the isles of Rugen and 
Banholm, which not only completely 
blockaded the harbour, but neutralised 
all the advantages otherwise oonse- 
quent on the possession of this exten* 
sive fortress. Marshal Brunh showed 
great aetiaity in the measura adopted 
to rootfthem out of this their last 
jgmnghold on the German shore. 
Three days after tiieTjapitulation, two 
hundred boat^, and ^mall craft were 
a^mbled, chmy by mlana of land 
carriage^ in the h^bour of Stralsund, 
with which, on the night of the 25th, 
a descent was effected on the isle, of 
Danholm, whioh f eU into the hands of 
the Fren^, with twenty pieces of can< 
non, and its little garrison of a hun- 
dred and eighty men. StiU the isle 
of Rugen, with^he bulk of the Swed- 
ish forces, remained in the possession 
of the King ; but the troops, wearied 
of a fruitless contest which they deem- 
ed foreign to the real interests ^ the 
monarchy, and strongly impiessea with 
the idea that the military .excitement 
of them sovereign bordered oninsanity, 
nmtm wd so loudly against thef urther 
coubinuanoe of the contest that he was* 
obliged to yield. A convention was 
cott^ud^ on the 7th September, by 
which the island Was to be given up 
to the S^dhf trobpsj^d the Khig, 
with the whole^ipxwon and fleet, was 
to wxthdneiy tlijo Swedieh shore. 
This capib^tlbh Hapoleon 

from aU aiiiiertjy^^n 'w hoith o4 Ger- 
many, end pdt m flidshlng^r&ib to 
the Contineatsl war in ixm part, of 
the world; but it was far fro^ aOsai^r^ 
ing the expectations ^ <rf tto' 
Bmpieror, who had calculated the 
capture of the , Swedish kinfc ^ 
least the whole of his garrison; It 
was the occasion of Marshal 


ffidUng into a disgrace from which he 
xUvor afterwards was able to recover^ 
28. While the last flames of ihe 
CbntinenfaT war were thus ex|dring 
wun^, the Veils of StrelSund, a blow 
of the highest importance to, the 
future jj^sp^B of the maritime con- 
test wolil struck by the vi^iir and 
decision of the British cabinet. Not- 
withstanding aU the precautions taken 
by the two Smperors; m theirnegotia- 
tions at Tilsit, to bury their designs 
in profound secresy, the English gov- 
ernment were possessed of a golden 
key which laid open their most confi- 
dential communications. They were 
made aware of the determination of 
the impemi despots to seize the fleets 
of Denmark and Portugal, not only 
before the design was reduced to a re- 
gular treaty, but almost as soon as it 
was formed; and the, vast forces at 
the disposal of the Frendh Emperor 
left no room for doubt that he pos- 
sessod ample means to cany his in- 
tentions into effect. Not a moment 
was to be lost; for in the fimd treaty, 
as already noticed, the Ist November 
was fixed as the. period when the courts 
of Copenhagen and Lisbon were to he 
summoned to place their fl^eets at the 
disposal of the combined pbwers, and 
enter into the general confederacy 
against Great Britain. Ikudly was 
the ink of the trea!ty dty, when Napo- 
leon directed Talleyrand to write to 
theHanish govemmoklt thai the time 
had now arnved when they must take 
a decided part ; ^t the cause of 
France yrsa their own, and thi^ of, aR 
weutraV powers^ especially; ihe least 
powerful, hitherto so cruelly tyi^- 
nised; over by the British power : and 
he made offer of a powenul .French 
force, B^a numerous train of ai^iary, 
to enablWiem to make head against 
the English fleet At^the swe time 
the FrSne]^ forces, under Bemadotte 
and Dayoust, began to de0e in;i3Ueh 
numbteis towards Holsteih, «^>asstmie » 
so;«m^na<^ a position^ that it wm 
tiukt Pmxt^k wo^ :siE>isedily 
lote herwhJle,C(mth^ta](jM 
if she resiei^ te of the 
<»mbined EmperefiW. : Nbr did* there 
l^pear any reason to believe that the 
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cabiiDsfe of Copenha^n tvoiild incur 
. such hazm to .maintain their 
neutrality. On the contrary, there 
were the etrongeet grouiidff^for eon- 
eluding that they would Ireadjly em- 
brace eo favourable ^ opportunity of 
eontendiiig, with the aid pf auch 
powerful ^^liecf^ for those llb.ritime 
changes whicli had long constituted 
the ruling objeots of their ambition. 

24. In 1780 they had been the first 
to join the Northern Confederacy 
a^inst England, and proclaim theprin- 
ciples of the armed neutraliiy; in 
ISOl they had exposed themselves for 
the same object, in the front rank, to 
the cannon of Nelson an(} all the 
terrors of the English na*^. More 
lately, their conduct had savoured still 
more strongly of aversion to the Eng- 
lish and partiality for the French aiU- 
ance. The Berlin decree of 2lBt No- 
vember, which infiicted so unexampled 
and fat^ a wound onneutralcommerce, 
had drawn forth no complaints fvom 
the Banish government ; but no soon- 
er was the British Order in Council of 
7th January issuedi which provided 
only.a nuldj and, as it provedC inefiec- 
tual measiire of retaliation, by putting 
a stop to the coasting trade of neutrals 
from one French harbour to another, 
than the Danish minister made loud 
complaints, which drew forth the able 
and unanswerable 'reply from Lord 
Howick, which has already been quot- 
ed. No remonstfances h^ been iq^e 
by the Banish government against the 
threatening aocimiulation qf forces on 
the frontier of Holstein; no advimces 
to secure aid, in the peril which waiyj 
evidently appxbach^, irom the Brit- 
iidi ot Bwedisk cnbinetB. On the com 
trsd^, iJtboD^h Na^leon had, previous 
to the batik of Friedland, n^de pro- 
posals to! Ora^tavus, with to de^ 

t^ him from the Russian alliance, 

and sctuldly pfB&r^as an n^uoen 

Hhe ,a];d onnex^ it to 

tlmt cf Swed^ yet even the geoe^us 
.refik^ ofiin* by that np^ght 

mpnarchj. ^ ilia matant 

communicafioh tp the cabinet ef Co^. 
penhagen, fiad made np ^teraiipn in 
their Hne of policy, and Imey declined 
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all offers of assistance against a power 
%bich had manifested so little scruple 
at entertaining the project of partition- 
ing their dominions^ 

25. In these circumstances the cabi- 
net of Great Britain had a most serious 
duty to perform. They were mended 
with an attack from the combined 
navies of Europe, amounting to one 
hundred and eighty sail of the line ; 
and of that immense force they wero 
well aware that the Baltic fieet would 
form the right wing.* No time was 
to be lost; every hour ^as precious ; 
in a few days an overwhelming French 
force would, to all appearance, be as- 
sembled 'bn the shores of the Great 
Belt; and, if ferried ovef tJ J&alsnd, 
might enable the .Banish gov^lmment 
securely to com^y with the requisi- 
tion of the combed Emperors, and 
bid defiance al^the effbrts of Great 
Britain. In these circumstances they 
tooK a resolution similar to that adopt- 
ed by Frederick the Great in rega^ 

f General Jomini baa giyen the fbllowing 
Bummary of the design of Napoleon ana 
Alexander after the treaty of TUslt to unite 
all the navies of Burope against England^ 
and of the probable forces at their disposaL 
Bpealdngiii the person of the French Bth- 
peror, he says. **After Russia had joined my 
aUianoe, Prussia, asamatter of course, followed 
her example; Fortugal,Sa'eden, and the Pope, 
alone required to be g^e 4 . over, for we were 
weU aware I>ejmarh wdiM hdetmto throw 
heree^/Xi^ our arm. If England rehised 
the niweredjinediation of Russia, the whole 
mantime forces of the Continent were to be 
employed against her, and they could muster 
180 sail of me line. In a fewyears this force 
could be raised to 250. With the aid of such 
a fieet, and my hnmenso fiotillo, it was by 
no means impossible to lead a Europeian 
army to tonaon. One hundroi;^ ships of 
the line employed against her colonics in the 
two hemispheres, would have suifioed to 
draw off a large pprUon of the British navy ; 
while eighty more, assembled lathe Channel, 
would have sufficed to assure the passage (rf 
the fibUfia, avenge thO outraged rights 
of Xkatione. Buck was at bottom my plan. 
Which only failed of suco^ from the molts 
commijfctM m tlm Sgmish 


Fie de JfapoUon , ! 

Fu$eU.-^Frencb Ships of the line, . , 80 
Spanish do. . .40 

%ssian da . . . . 25 

, Swedish da , • .15 

' Banish del . .15 

Butch da . , u • .15 

Forti^gueM do. . . 10 

. • .180 
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to Saxotly; wlien he received authentid ai^d the foriuidahle armament, spread* 
intelligence of the accession or prd^ ingiheir sails before a favourable wind, 
bable accession of Saxony to the league passed the Sound, and cast anchor In 
of Russia and Austria against hia appalling4f£ength before the harbour 
istence; and. resolved, by a vigorous of Cop^bajfen. 
strobe, not only to deprive the enemy 27. It was no pa^ however, of the 
of ijxe prize he was so soon to seize, design of the British government to 
bat to convert its resources to their precipitlbe the country into hostilities; 
om defence. on the contrary, they were on many 

26. Accidental circumstances gave accounts most desirous to avoid, if 
idle British government, contrary to possible, proceeding to that extemity, 
the usual case with an insular powCr, and rather to gain the object in view 
the means, lioth with respect to land by diplomatic arrangements than ac* 
and sea forced, of instantly acting on tual force.> With this view they had 
this vigorous resolution. The first di* sent Mr Jackson with the armament, 
vision of the expedition which had who had resided as envoy of Ghreat 
been so long in preparation to aid the Britain f(^ many years at the court of 
Allies on ^e shores 6i the Baltic was Berlin, and was supposed to enjoy, in 
alreadyCn the isle of Rugen, and the a veiy high degree, the confidence of 
remailer was in su^ a state of fo]> the northern, powers. As soon as he 
wardnei^ as to be ready to embark at arrived off the Banish coast, Mr Jack* 
afewdays’notiloe. A laxge naval force son landed at Kiel, and proceeded to 
was also sssembled, \o act as occasion announce the purport of his instruc- 
might require, and this was speedilv tions to Count Bemstorff, and request 
added to with ext^raordinaiy expedi- an audience of the Prince-Royal. By 
tion. Buch was the activity displayed the former he was received with the 
by l^e new ministers, that in the end indignant vehemence natural to a pa- 
of July twenty-seven ships of the line, triotio minister, who saw, from what 
having on board twenty thousand land he conceived to be foreign injustice, a 
troops, set sail from the British har- grievous misfortune impending over 
hours, besides mother smaller vessels, his country ; by the latter, with the 
amounting in all to ninety pendants, mild but courageous dignity which 
and stretched across the German ocean added lustre to a throne exposed to 
for the shores of Denmark. Had this the storms of adversity. Theinstnic* 
great expedition been prepar^, as tions of the English envoy, however, 
it might have been, two montns ear- were peremptory ; and as the Prince- 
lier, by the preceding administration, Ro^ positively refused to accede to 
it would, to all appearance, have avert- the terms proposed, which were, that 
ed the disaster of Friedland, determin* fleet should be deposited 'irith the 
ed the hesitation of Austria, and driv- British government in ple^, and un* 
en Napifleon to a disastrous retreat, .Aer an obligation of restitution, till 
for which he was already making pre* the conclusion of a general peace, he 
parationis, to the Rhine. As matters had no alternative but to declare that 
now stood, it liad a subordinate but foi^ would be employed. Upon this, 
still a very Important duty to jaerform. the Prmce-Royal, with praiseworthy 
They arrived the Banish coast on resQlutio^.^eclared his determinatioii 
the 3d August, ; and Imme^tely > sta- to share the dangers of his capital, and 
tioned such a force under Oomnipdere immediacy set out for Copenhagen. 
Keats, in the Belt, ac .effectual* He was ^allowed by the British cruisers 
ly cut off all oommunicatioA b*^tween: to pass the Cfreat Belt with all the 
the island of Z^and and the, adjacent bf^ts of his stafi^ and was soon alter 
isles, or shores of Jutland; . At.;the followed to the capital by ihe British 
same time the. troops from Btlrtdsund, envoy; but*having ptjyrers to ac- 
ten thousand strong, amve^, undei’ cede to ah accommodation on the basis 
Lord Cathoort, who immediately to^>k proposed, the negotiation broke off, 
the command the whole expedition ; and both sides prated to decide the 
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matter in dispute hj the sword. At cent sliores $ and no preparations had^ 
the same time, a proclamation was un their arrival, been made in Zealand 
issued by the Engush commanders, itself^ The ramparts were unarmed, 
declaiing in precise termc > the object the fleet unequipped ; and though 
of l^eir hostility, disclaiming* all idea great fermentation and the most hou- 
of conquest or capture, but demanding curable patriotic zeal prevailed in the 
the fleet in deposit till the conclusion capital, few regular troops were assem- 
of a general peace.* bled within its walls, and little pro- 

28. The British troops commenced ^ess could in so short a time be made 
their disembarkation without resist- inthe organisation of a volunteer force, 
ance on the 16th ; and in three days The sudden calm, however, which en- 
the whole force was landed, and the sued, and prevented the ships from 
investment of the town completed. It approaching the coast to land the heavy 
then appeared that, however much the ordnance and siege equijfage, retarded 
Danish government might have been for several days the approaches, cmd 
inclined to accede to the summons of afforded the Danes a breathing-time, 
the combined Emperors, ^.ud unite of whichethey actively availed them- 
their navy to the genend ’maritime selves, both to prepare ifor their 
confederacy, they had at least no ex- defence and retard the o; mtiops 
pectation of being so soon involved in of the besiegers. But this resinte 
hostilities on their own shores, and was of short dutltion, and by inspir- 
were totally unprepared for the foi^ ing the inhabitants mth fallacious 
midable forces now arrayed by sea and Impes, in tht/ end'it only led to addi- 
land against them. Such had been tiohll and lamentable calamities. The 
the vigilance of the cruiserq, in the heavy artillery was at length landed. 
Great Belt, that no troops whatever and brought up to the trenches ; the 
had been ferried over from the adja- assistance of the sailors enabled the 

* Whereas the present treaties of peace, navy to be employed against us. We 
and the changes of government and of terxi- poeit-’-m have not looked, to capture : So £ir 
tory acceded to, and by so many powers, from it, the most solemn pled^ has been 
hare so far increased the influence of Franco offered to your government ana it is hereby 
on the Continent of Europe as to render it renewed, in the name a«d by the express 
impossible for Denmark, even though it commai^ds of the King, our master, that if 
desires to be neutral, to preserve its neu- our demand is acceded to, evej^ chip bdong- 
trality, ahd absolutely necessary for those ing to the JDanUh navy at' the conclueion 
who continue to resist the French aggros- of a general peace^ he restored to her^ in the 
sion to take measures to prevent tlie arms samej8|Condition and, state of equipment os 
of a neutral power hum being turned against whenTeoelusd under the protection of tbe 
them ; in this view, bis Mafesty cannot re- British flag. It is in the power of your 
card the present portion of Denmark {with goverunieut, by a word, to sheath ourswoids, 
mdifferenpe, and he has therefore sent nego- most reluctantly drawn against you ; you 
tiators with ample powers to his Danish will be treated on the footing of the most 
M^esty, to request, in tbe most amicable flriendly powers; property of all sorts will 
manner, such explanations as the dreum^ be resrieeted afld preswved; the most so- 
stances r^uire, and a oonourrence in sueil vere discipline enforced ; eveiy^ article re- 
measures as can alone give security against quii^ paid for at a fiur price : but if these 
the further mischief whiofa the French medl- o^rS axh rdected, and the machinations of 
tate through the acquisition of the Danish Fmnce renoer ynu deaf to the voice of reason 
navy. The King, therefore, has judged it and the call of uiendsbip, the innocent blood 
expedient to demand the tomporaiy deposit that will be shod, and the horrors of a be- 
ef the Danish ships of ihe line ib/one or his dege^.and bombarded capital, must fall on 
Majesty’s ports- The deposit'^ems to be your Own heads, atod those of vour cruel 
just, and so indispensably necessary, under adyiaers.”--i’tt»*£. Deb. x. 224. The Princo- 
the relative situation of flie nei!9(tral and bol- Roy&repUed. “ Wo example is to be found 
liferent powers, . that his Ifsj^y has for- in hlstoty of so odious an aggression as that 
ther deemed it, a duty to himself end) tq h|z with, which Denmark is mohsced; more 
people to support his demand by a powerfol honour may now be expected from the 
fleeVt^dbyan army kmply'suppUed with pirates of Borba^ than the EUglish gov- 
every necessaty for the most aeUve and. do- emment. Tou mex us yajor alliance 1 Do 
terminod enterprise. J We therefore, we not know what it is , worth?— your 
to ybur shotiM^ inbamtaota of 2^aland, nm allies v^niy expecting pour succours for 
as enemies, but in self*defenoe, to preil^t an> entire year, have tau^t ue what is the 
those who have so lOpg dlsturm the peace worth of English ,flrie]ul^p.^’-*See Dumas, 
of Europe item compeuing the force of your xix* 171. 
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work» to be prosecuted with great , ra- 
pidity ^ aud on the 1st Septembdb 
they were so far advanced as to have 
everything in readiness for the bom- 
bar<£nent to commence. The place 
was then summoned, and the same 
terms generously offered which had 
beft^re been rejected,* Meanwhile Sift 
Arthur Welleslbt, who then began 
in high command that career in Eu- 
rope which has rendered his name and 
country immortal, moved with ten 
thousand men against a body of twelve 
thousand milatia, supported by a few | 
regular troops, which had assembled 
in the interior of the island at Kioje, 
and by a sudden attack, in '^hich the 
92d and |2d regiments distinguished 
themself es, dispersed them with the 
loss of several hundred killed and 
twelve hundred prisJbers. 

29. The offer of agK)mmodation be- 
ing rejected, the boAbarfiment began, 
and was continued with unoonmion 
vigour, and with only a short interru|>- 
tion, for three days and nights. The 
inhabitants sustained with heroic re- 
solution the darning tempest, and all 
classes were indefatigable in their en- 
deavours to carry water to the quar- 
ters where th^ city had taken dre. 
But in spite of all their efforts the con- 
dagration spread with frightful rapid- 
ity ; and at length a great magazine 
of wood and the lofty steeple y the 
church of Our Lady took dae, aim the 
dames, curling to a prodigious height 
up its wooden pinnacles, illuminated 
the whole heavens, and threw a lurid 
light ovw ,all the deet and army of 


tiie beBiegers.t With speechless anx- 
iety the trembling citizens watched 
the path of the burning projectiles 
throligh4^e air ; while the British 
soldiers 'an^ sailors from afar beheld 
with admiration the heavens tracked 
by innumerable stars, which seemed 
to realilb more than the fabled splen- 
dours of oriental dreworks. Before the 
third night eighteen himdred bouses 
were consumed ; whole streets were 
level with the ^ound ; and dfteen 
hundred of the inhabitants had lost 
their lives. At length the obvious 
danger of the total destruction of the 
city by the progress of the dames over- 
came the ^rmnesBof General l^eymann, 
to whom the Prince-Royal had dele- 
gated his command : and on the fore- 
noon of the 6th, a dag of truce appeai*- 
cd at the British outposts to treat for 
a capitulation.^ 

30. But the period of equal negotia- 
tion was past : tlie Danes had perilled 
all ^n the issue of the sword ; and no 
other terras would be agreed to but 
the unconditional surrender of the 
whole deet, with all the artillery and 
naval stores which the place con- 
tained. Hard as these terms appeared, 
necessity left the Danes no alternative, 
and a capitulation was signed on these 
conditions two days afterwards, in 
virtue of which the British troops were 
immediately put in possession of the 
citadel, gates, and arsened ; and, by 
the united efforts of friends and foes, a 
sto^ was at lengtlvput to the progress 
of the oondagration, but not before it 
had consum^ an eighth partof thedty. 


* The mHiamous set forth “To oonvlnoe 
the Banish government and the whole world 
of the reluetahoew^th whieh his Majesty hat 
recourse id ama*we the uidersignM, at the 
moment ^whiiii our tinops are . oefore your 
gates, and our batteries rSSdy to open, re< 
now to you thdiefftir.of the same ad^tsce^ 
ous tenas» ' whom <w« ibriUsri^ proposea-- 
vis. If you will eonaiht ddM up th^ 
Banish fle^ and to it It 

shaU be held lu deposit merm Sndrestpred 
in as good a state, as with all its 

equipments, as Soon asihe^innvlslpns of a 
ge^rd.|«aoe shall have rmnoved .rile neoes* 

. aiiy which oocarioned this 'deinhnd., But if 
isnowrejected, ttuadhpibOTepeat* 
’od.-rCla®iiOAiw, im. 

t ^ideiyMeach onriid^lt^ 

;,!n»8tuffwasAy. 


^ Furious upon the timber-work it grows ; 
Bow it inereosed cannot well be told, 

Bow it crept up thepeeoe, andhow to skies 
The humiDg sparks and tow*rinff smoke 
Upflioa” Tasso, Jcr. BeL xii. 45-46. 

t top ofa tower,” says a re- 

speetabloOy^vitnesA “I beheld, in October 
1807, the extent of the devastation. Whole 
I Streets wer# level with the ground; 1800 
hsnisss weredestreyed ; the principal church 
W in ruins; almost every house in the 
town bore some marks of violenoe ; 1600 of 
thiwinhahitants had Ibid tbeir hves, and a 
vast nuipbeir jmKPo wounded. The Banes 
certainly defended themsdlves like men, and 
left to the F^Uah Ae poignant regret that 
the tnaariable ambirion or Buonspiwte had 
oonverted this gaHsht people into our ene* 
Bdes.^<^Bnmoxrf mncA ffiriory, h. 177. 
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By the terms of the capitulatioh, it 
had been stipulated that the EngBsh 
should evacuate the citadel of Copen- 
hagen within six weeks, shorter 
time, if the fleet oould m got ready 
before the expiry of that period. But 
such was the expedition with which 
the operations were conducM, and 
the activity displayed by both the 
naval and military departments, that 
long before the expiry of that fjeriod 
the fleet was equipped, the stoves on 
board, and the evacuation comnleted. 
Early in October, the British fleot'and 
army returned to England, bringing 
with them theii* magnificent prize, 
consisting of eighteen ships of the line 
in excellent condition, fifteen frigates, 
six brigs,* and twenty-five gun-l»oatft, 
besides two sail of the line and three 
frigates which had been destroyed as 
not worth the removal. 

31. The Copenhagen expedition ex- 
cited a prodigious sensation through- 
out Europe ; and as it was a, mortal 
stroke levelled at a neutral power, 
without any previous declaration of 
war, or ground for hostility 'hen as- 
certained, it was generally? condemned 
an uncalled-for and unjustifiable 
violation of the law of nations. ^^Blood 
and fire,*' said Napoleon, *'have made 
the English masters of Copenhagen 
and these expressions were not only 
ro-echoed over all the Continent by all 
that great portion of the public , press 
which was directly subjected to his 
control, but met with a responiive 
voice in those nations who, chagrined 
with reason at the refusal of the Brit- 
ish government to lend assistance 
men or money for the decisive strug- 
gle on the banks of the TiHula, were 
not sorry of this opportunity of giving 
vent, apparently on very snmeient 
grounds, to their displeato^. The 
Russians were loud ^ their condem- 
nation of the English admbustratioii. 
The Emperor, with thatprofonnd dis- 
simulation which formed so remark* 


* Inoludinff the cannim ptaeod on the 

f raams and floating batteries imleh were 
rought away, the eitllleiy tiisenauoimted 
to3a00 pieceat The prise^monsy due to the 
troops enm^ was estimated by Admiral 
Lord Gao^r at 
X. 42. 


able a feature in his oharaoter, affected 
'to be deeply afflicted by the catastro- 
phe, though none knew so well the 
reality of the secret avticles in the 
treaty of Tilsit which had rendered it 
necessary. Even their long-establish- 
ed national rivalry with the Danes 
could scarcely induce the Swedetf to 
receive with satisfaction the intelli- 
gence of so serious an invasion of neu- 
tral rights. Thus, on all sides and in 
all countries, a general cry Of indigna- 
tion burst forth against ^his succe^ul 
enterprise; and the old jsalouay at the 
maritime power of England revived 
with such vehemence, as for a tlmo to 
extingulEh all sense of the more press- 
ing dangers arising from thj military 
power of Franco. !> 

32. But whatever might be at first 
the general impraision of Europe as to 
the Copenhagen ^expethtion immedi- 
atelv after it*occifrr^, Naj>oleon was 
not’rong of affording it a complete vin- 
dication. It has been already men- 
tioned that it was stipulated in the 
treaty of Tilsit that, in the event of 
England declining the proffered medi- 
ation of Russia, the courts of Copen- 
hagen and Lisbon should be summoned 
to join the Continental League, and 
unite their navalforcestothoseof fSrance 
and Russia, [Ante, Chap. XLVi., § 79]. 
On the 1 2th August, a note was trans- 
mittfijd to the French minister at Lisbon, 
pereinptoriiy requiring that the Portu- 
guese fleet should co-operate with the 
SVench andDanishin the maritime war, 
and that the j^rsous and property of 
all Englishmen in Portugal should be 
forthwith seized. And it soon after 
appeared, that on the same day similar 
ordens had been tiunsmitted to the 
cabinet of Copenhagen! In a public 
asstoibly of all the ambassadors of 
Elirope at the Toilerie^ the Emperor 
I Napoleon demanded of the Port^uese 
I amroisador whether he had transmit- 
ted' to^e court of Lisbon his orders 
to join their fleet to the gener^ mari- 
time confederacy agsimat Englemd, and 
confiscate all English i^peity within 
their dominions ? And navihg said 
this, he hnmediately turned round to 
the Daoisha mb <iB«»dU>r» aiiid asked him 
whether he had done the same f The 
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note addreBsed to the Portuguese 
goverumeut was immediately ooi^ 
mtoucated by its ministers to the Brit- 
ish cabinet: that to the Uamsh was 
cbnbekled, and its existence even de- 
nied. Thus, at the very time that the 
English exp^tion was, unlmown to 
Fi&ce, approaching the Danish shores, * 
the diplomatic papers and public words 
of Ifapoleon were affording decisive 
evidence of his preconceived designs 
against the Danish fleet, while the 
conduct of their government was equal- 
ly characteristic of an inclination to 
slide, without opposition, into the re- 
quired hostility against this country. 

83. But these diplomatic communi- 
cations, little understood or attended 
to at tlfe time by the bulk of the peo- 
ple, produced no general impression in 
England ; and a veiS painful division 
of opinion exijsted ^r a considerable 
time, both as to the^lawfulness of the 
expedition, and the justice of r&ain- 
ing the prizes which had been made. 
Whatever violence might have been 
meditated by the French Emperor, it 
was very generally said, it would have 
been better to have suffered him to 
perpetrate it, and then made open war 
on his vassals, ^an to forestall his ini- 
quity in this manner by its imitation. 
This feeling was as creditable to the 
public mind, and the sevei’e principles 
of morality which religious ivith and 
long-estabushed habits of freedom hod 
produced in Great Britain, as tlie con- 
ception of the measure itself was hon- 
ourable to the government. It was a 
memomble thing to see the people of 
England, repudiate a triumph won, as 
it was thought, by injustice ; disre- 
gai;d. aecunty pimshased by the blood 
of ^e innboeitt ; and bok with shame 
on the proudest trophy of maritime 
conquest etet yH brought to a Euro- 
pean harbour , +80 long as a doubt exist- 
ed as to the Justice of \the me^ by 
which it hadbeeniusquired. Contrast- 

^ The British exi;ieditlQn ]«ui^ St Copen- 
hagen on the 16th August^ the very day when 
gagc Jgai questionto the^ortngaese 

t There is no eSsmtl^ modem times of 
simhjmaraMment bo^at once made prise 
i^Mught houxo .by any power. At Tra- 
. frl|gar^ omy four of the nineteen tei,m 


mg this honourable feeling with the 
utter confusion of all morm principle 
which in France resulted mm the 
Bevoluti(b| and the universal applica- 
tion to pullic measures of no other 
test thbn success, it is impossible to 
deny that the religious feelings and 
the tem^tered, balance of power which 
in England both saved the countxy 
from a disastrous convulsion, anu; by 
restraining the excesses of freedom, 
preserved its existence, were equally fa- 
vourable to the maintenance of ^athigh 
standard of morality which, in nations 
as well as individu^s, constitutes the 
only secure basis of durable prosperity. 

The Copenhagen expedition, as might 
have been expected, led to vehement de- 
bates in both houses of parliament, 
which, though now of comparatively 
little importance, as the publication 
of the secret articles in the treaty of 
Tilsit has completely justifled the mea- 
sure, are of historic^ value, os indi- 
catjpg jhe opinions enteriained, and 
the arguments advanced at the time 
in the country, on a subject of such 
vital importance to the honour and se- 
curity of the empira 

34. On the part of the Opposition, it 
was strongly urged by Mr Granville 
Sharpe, Mr Ponsonby, and Lord Erskine 
— “ The ground stated in the King^s 
speech for the Copenhagen expedition 
was, that the government were in pos- 
session' of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, in which it was stipu- 
late that the Danish fleet should be 
employed against this country. ^ If so, 
why are they not produced? It is said 
that Denmark has always been hostile 
'%o this country, and would gladly have 
yielde up her fleet for -such a purpose 
on the first summons. If this is really 
the caso, on what grounds is the charge 
Bupport^J True, the ships of Copen- 
hagen we^ in a certain degree of pre- 
paration, but not more so than they 
have beeiif for ^e last half-century. 

Vera brought to the British harbours ,* at Ba 
E^e, none of the prises were saved, out of 
eighteen taken^ s&d at Toulon, in 17S6, Up 
more, than three sail of. the line and three 
frieAtes were t^ou^t away orit of the vast 
fleet there oommRted to the flames,— See 
and ante. Chap. 

4 113 . 
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Was probable tbat Denmark would ing a similw spoliation, and that it was 
heve risked her East and West India 'iM to be beforehand with him? Is it 
possessions, the island of Zealand itself, not a principle of morality applicable 
andNorway,fi'omankppre\&aionthat alike, to nations and individualis, that 
Holstein and Jutland woula be overrun one wrong will not authorise another ; 
by French troops ? If history be con- and that, unless in extreme cases, even 
suited, at will be found that no con- self-defence will not justify a deviation 
siderable annamCnt has cro^ySed the from the laws and tisages of war? How 
Gi^t Belt On the ice for a hundred much more, therefore; is ah illegal act 
ahct fifty years, in the face of an allied indefensible, committ^ not in retalia- 
British imd Swedish naval force. Such tion for, but in anticipation of, a ahni- 
an attempt would never have been lar unjustifiable stretch on the encmy^ 
thought of, BO that the Danes had no part 1 Better, far better, that Buona- 
reason to tremble for their capital, parte should have carri^ his alleged 
When the Copenhagen expedition set designs into full effect, and uniiStd the 
sail, there were three hundred and fifty Danish navy to his own, than that we 
Danish shi 2 )s in British harb<;|pr8, with should haVe stained our national char* 
cargoes worth two millions; and when acter by an aot, indefensible*^ those 
the British consul applied to the Cham- who were to profit, execrable in the 
her of Commerce at the Danish capital, estimation of thoy who were to suffer 
he received for answer, that there was by it. 

not the slightest room for appreheu- 36. ooippar^on o&dates is alone 
sion, as no such circumstances existed suffiq^cut to demonstrate the untenable 
as were likely to disturb the neutrality grounds on which this expedition was 
of Denmark. The plea, there^re/iof sent out. The treaty of TBsit was sign- 
impending danger, to justify so flagrant ed on the 8th July; the orders for the 
a breach of neutral rights, has not even sailing of the expedition were i^ed 
for its basis the essential ground of oor- on the 19th of the same month, and 
rectness in point of fact. for several days previously the newe- 

st; “ The vindication of this step, ppers had announced its destination, 
supposing that some danger had been How was it possible that in so short 
shown to have existed, must rest upon a time preparations could have been 
its necessity; for the first principles of mado for so vast an armament? Ad- 
justioe demonstrate, and the concur- mitting that a milifoxy anuament, to 
ring testimony of all writers on the law co-opeS|Lte with Bussia or Sweden, and 
of nations has established, that one bel- act as occaifion might reqtdre in the 
ligereut could not be justified in tak^g Baltic, had previowy been resolved 
its property from a neutral state, un- on, and was in a great state of forward- 
less it is clearly established that its ness, still the j^culior force emplojred 
enemy meant and was able to take pos- in that expedition, the gre&t quantity 
session of it, and apply it to the pur- gbf battermgoannonandbesiegingstores, 
poses of its hostility. How, then, is it as well as the vast amount of the naval 
to be justified, when every appearance is forc^ proves that long before the treaty 
against the opinion that the enemy had of Tilsit was either sign^ or thought 
either the incUnation or the pojver to bf> the resolution to spoliate Denmaric 
convert the Danish navy intoan mstru- had been formed, we have got pos- 
ment for our destruotira I . i£t this is session, indeed, of the Danish fieOt ; 
not all: stippoaing it l>roted beyond but is jhat the real or the prindjM. 
the poSsibiUty of doubt, . that Buona- object which we have tQi;;dreaa^ U the' 
parte int^dd to have seised the Cop- ^preat maritime confederacy vrhi^ an 
enbegejS fleet, and had a force at bid inveterate enezny it form^i^agii^ 

adequate to that purpose, as Do we esteem as nothing jar- 

h$ afterwozds did^th dent tmd envenomed 

bon, ore wAto1ust^bu®l^hh«i^'^ Danish saifors*, 
the plea that ptir enei%> of Bussia^^ convei^. hy 

VOL, vn. j . ' ' ’ ’ ' ' ' 
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intj} rei^^mdlonnidaM^ tlie tal states ^loatrate at his feet, all the 

iadl^atiim ofaUh 6 utnliaid'iaaintih£ effbrts of Buoaapatta would be turued 
powats at oiiP ua{>aialleled ; agato^ t^power aad resources of the 

[ the loiMof thei^banot^whi^ mtiith eibjgre. Was any proof requf- 

rondei^ us the last, asylum of fme^ Mte of «his desire to jemuihilate our in- 
' dom a«d iudepeudsaoe thfioi^^ depeibdeuce, uay, to destroy our very 

^ woi^dl ezmten^ as a nation ; or was any ne- 

Zt, " Better^ far betterwodld hhave oeasary wto the mode in which, being 
hean^ to have had tooonabat the Banish actuate hy such motives, he would 
fleet manned 'by dis^eted seamen mceedf How has he uniformly acted 
and fitted out % a i^hiotant govern- m his aot^uisitlDns at land ? By com- 
ment^ than to have^ as now, the fleets pelling^e powers whom he conquered 
of Ftmoe aM Russia to fight, manned or intimidated into an alliance to co- 
by the ind^ant and exasperated operate with him in his future hostility 
sailotS of the north. With what coun- against such as still remained to be 
tenanoe c^ we now reproach the subdued. Was it to be supposed that 
French ^peror witii his attack on that iu 7 o|ound statesman and consum- 
Egypt, hfl subjugation of Switzerland, mate generar would not proceed in tlm 
his overthrow of Portugal ? We have same manner ^ the great object of his 
ourselves funushed#liis justification ; life, the destruction of the maiithhe 
we have for ever anut ourselves out strength and resources of this coirntry? 
from the most powerful argument Actuated by such motives and prin- 
which we could ever have used (o el- oiples, is it conceivable that, after his 
feet the future liberation of mankind, great land Victory, and when he had 
Will no recollection of our violence lor tlio first time the maritime re- 
in Denmink lie heavy bn our spirits sotunes of the whole Continent at his 
when called upon to resist the violence command, he would hesitate to accom- 
of the enemy retaliating upon us f| plish the inviting object of adding the 
Will not the hostile myriads on the Danish navy, lying In a m^nor within 
opposite shore be animated with fresh his grasp, to his resources ? 
anlourand oonfidence, now that*they 39 . *<But the matter does not rest 
are no longer following the,bcvnners of on probabilities and inferences. The 
a desolating conqueror, but revisiting French EmperOr annoiinbed his intern 
Upon 118 the aggressions of our own' tion almost in direct terms, ifomedi- 
flbets and armies? When W'refljent ately after the battle bf . Friedland, of 
on the little we have gained, and the omting sB the navies Of Europe in one 
we haye.lost by this aggression, gi;^at confederal agaiitst this country, 
H to have been not less and all his mil^uent conduct has 

ImpOllS^ ^.inexpedient, than in^ui* been regulated by the same pHnciple. 
tbtit! W His was ifot nohfliM to' Den- 

these arguments mark; it extended idfo to OE^brtugal; 
wf^^ aidd jsnnmlyfs they ii^ks to the th^etwopowefo vemplsMin 
btot mid thesatoesitUatlon, andinhothbf these 

thoy w^ee thA bydtAM net IM co^ eountriee all Bxitish nr^i^ 'was to 

he d^ped, (md;th#'l»s^eidVP;.'bourts 
still inore obmmM to nnitovthellr hnw'^lbrQes ' 
of Fvwi^,dnd.E^^ Ytwas 
Mr i Vibdi-kheM ^ M Sep- 
the pub- 

'lp$kf<nr;additlo^l;dt^^ : h^'demanded of''tho Bum^'se 'Sm- 

. had ;teihdated' to 'M^their tni^e:n^ltime 

: c^edericjjr aj^i"'^Ehgl^ to shut 

Frtedland hadilkiqim^ %^ their ports against the British flag, and 
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oonfis^te the propeit 7 of Ra fiubjecta whi(^ thejr tnmnxuMW poadessioiM 
witliio the Portugiteae temtory<r imd ^ouldi^'fioal.tliolioa^ Great 
having said this, he imnoiediately itimed ' Britain. brated these dan^rs 

round to the Danida iul|^)jiiter» and in 1730, in raoisedution of . the object 
asked if he had transmitted th^ same of the armed neutralitj; bfaTfd 
order to his own court. Ihe cabinet them in 1301, whete \.ihe cahnen of 
of Lisbon had transmitted official in^ Nelson were pointed at their arsenals ; 
telligence to the government M Great though on neither of these occasions 
Britain, that a formal demand had been were they supported by suflh a gigantic 
made on them for* the surrender of Contmental confederacy as now sum- 
their fleet and the closing of their ports moned them to tahe th^r place at its 
against English commerce, and the side. Their inclinations and secret 
confiscation of aU English property bias have been dearly evipoed by Gieir 
within their territories; and upon public acts; and he has studied the 
their failure to comply with the last history of ihe last fifty years to little 
only as the most unjust of these de^ purpose indeed, who does not perceive 
mands, they received a activation in that they would enter the alUanCe, not 
the Moniteur, that the house of Bra^ as reluctant neutrals^ but as. ardent 
ganza had ceased to roign-**a clear de- belligerents, contending for ^objects 
monstration of what fate awaited the whidi they have had at heart 
Banish court ?«f they hesitated a mo- 41. power m Prance, alreadysuf- 

ment to obey the same haughty sum- ficienily formidabjp by land, and daily 
mons. reoeiaing important additions hf ^ 

40. Difficulties, it has been said, would have been increased in the most 
existed in the way of the Frenpch alarming manner by the fleet and the 
troops effecting Gie passage of the arsenaht of Denmark. Twenty ships 
Gmt Belt, and compelling the Danes of the line ready for sea, backed by a 
to join in the maritime confederacy great supply of naval and 
against tlus country. These difficul- stores, oonsfitute a force, in addition 
ties have been muon exaggerated ; for to that already possessed by the enemy, 
it is well known that Copenhagen do- on which England, with SH her mari- 
pends almost entirely for its supply of time strength, cannot look without 
provisions on Jutland and Holsts, alarm. But Ibis is^ not alL These 
and oycupation of these provinces twenty line-of-battle ships would 
by the French troops would soon Bpeedi^ be ioined by those of Russia 
starve the government into submission, and Sweden amotmtixig to at^east as 
It is idle to suppose that the Dangih many more. The Rusman heet in the 
troops, whiidi did not at tiie'utmoat Sqxine had already proceeded to Ids- 
exceed twenty thousand men, could bon^ to join the Portuguese squadron, 
cope with the united armies of France these together amounted to twenty 

and Russia. Even sni^ioBiag that, whips of theline. Bpain could furolah 
with the aid of Bdtish valour, they the iBre number, and thus Napolcm 
could for a tiine have made a success- woUhi soon have been j^bled to oi- 
ful^^nd, was it likely that they would root against this country a centre of 
not be paralysed by the dread «of em fifty «Upe of the line^ drawn from 
gaging m a condiet with tisiese two Antwerp^ Oheibouig, and 'Bmst, ;^th 
colossal atpifiras^ whose strlla had so iWo .wingB each of forty, snbiffied by 
rec^l^tesoiindedltoughthdworld tdsm^i^hmaiidsouthwnod^^ 

And ev^tf the Diisiisr cabinet, in a HOils a bold man who clw 
omiae in whi<ffi they vrore heartily en- *m0ved on such a 

possessed the itomw of ministers not iwted as thj^ h^ 
Romau eenate, lalt not not^us that they would have 
their wishes,' in; inslmle^ and greatmt duty, ftat, of; 

have led Ithem h> join tiudr" 'f0*oi4 sft the indepdhdenmm thife 
the fimt summons, to tUmse of ImudB I with it w libetdes of ; 

It is in vain to aster to the ,#Bg^ 42. * 
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of nature, and that law loudly called 
for the adoption of this vigorous stejp;, 
which has at least completely paiialjrB^ 
the designs of the coxifedera^ In the 
north seas. Here was an instmmait 
of war within the grasp of our inveter- 
ate enemy; we interposed and seized 
it, as he was stretching: out his hand 
lor the same puipose, and that act of 
energy and wisd^ ^ the hard epi-' 
theta of rapine and impiety aserihed to 
itt The hloodished and devastation 
which occurred in the execution, of 
this necessary act are indeed deeply 
* to be deplored; hut the Danes had 
themselves to blame for these calami- 
ties, by refusing to deliver up their 
fleet in fleposit till the conclusion of 
the waf, as originally and rightly pre- 
ssed by the Enaiish. government. 
The exp^ition had been originally des- 
tined for co-eperai|on with the Rus- 
sians and Prussians; but upon the 
peace of Tilsit, with a promptitude and 
ene^ worthy of the highest commen- 
dation, ministers at once gave it a dif- 
ferent destination; and though this 
bold step may now be unanimously 
blamed oh the Continent by writers 
who take their opinions on every sub- 
ject from thed>e^of one or other of 
the imperial despots who rule its 
empires, it will one day be applauded 
bj an impartial poaterity an the Salva- 
tron of the British empire.^,, Epon a 
division, both Houses supported minis- 
tm; the Commons by a majozi^of 
253 to ipS ; the Peers by one d 105 
to 43. . 

48. JThe gi^ cirournstance which 
long su^^ted a painful doubt as toJ 
the justice of the Copenhagen expedii * 
iion^ the non-i^uction d the 
allei^ chmseein wsecret timty of 
Tilert^ol whbhmihiateinwse^ 
were in poes^oh^ provided for 

^eseis^ and 

Russia ; taunte 

doubtjedivhethc^^ eujjfet 

existedVunj^atl^i^jei^iZi^,/^ ^ 
the ^ns to 

ceawd By the death of .the ' 


whom it had been revealed, the deci- 
sive article was publicly brought for- 
ward in,^liament. Thus had the 
British cawet the merit of having at 
once ^]y discovered, and instantly 
acted upon, the hidden designs, of the 
enemy i paralysed, by the vigour of 
,their nfeasures, the fonmdabii& naval 


in the north; and afterwards, < for a 
long course of years, generously borne 
the whole load of opprobrium with 
which they y ere assailod, rather than, 
by a premature publication of the 
secret hifonnation they had received, 
endanger the persons 1y whom it had 
been tmsmitted#* 

44. The negotiations contemplated 
by the treaty of Tilsit were not long 
of being set on foot. Early in August, 
the cabinet of St Petenri:>urg tendered 
their good offices to that of London 
with a view to the conclusion of a gene- 
ral peace. To this Mr Canning an- 
swered, that Great Britain was peh* 
fecUy willing to treat, on equitable 
terms, for so desirable an object ; and 
required in return a fzank communi- 
cation of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, as the best pledge of 
the mendly and paoiflo intentions of 

* The writers on the law of nations sie 
that in sudi cinnimBtcinoeB as the Dan- 
ish fleet was here placed, its sdSbre waeper- 
feoUy juBtlflahle. ***1 nuy." says Owtiusi 
** withouicottBiaeiring whether it is merited 
or not. take posaeaslon of that wbieh belongs 
toemotor, ulhave reasoii to lOar any evil 
flom his holding It ; hut l eannot make r - 
self master or propnetor d it the ] 
haring nothing to do with tbe end 
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liifl imperial majesty. Baron Budbex^, 
on the part of Alexander, eluded thu 
demand ; and instead, enteued into a 
statement of many gi^evaf jses of Rus- 
sia against this country, some ofwhich, 
especially the want of co-operation 
when the contest was quiverii^ in the 
balance on the Vistula^ werexoo well 
founded. .Matters were in jfhis dubi- 
ous state when intelligence arrived of 
the landing of the British forces in 
Zealand, and the demand made for the 
deliveiy, in deposit, of the Danish fleet. 
Prom the outset, the cabinet of St Peters- 
burg manifested the utmost disquie- 
tude at this intelligence, and loudly 
protested against it as an untaRed-for 
violation of the law of nations. In re- 
ply, the British ambasaEdor explicitly 
stated that his cabinet had received in- 
formation of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, and the destined co- 
operation of the Danish fleet in a de- 
scent on the British shores, and celled 
i^n the Russian minister to dftprdve 
the assertion, by an unreserved com- 
munication of these hiddetf stipula- 
tions, and of the grounds on whi<fli 
Prance was willing to treat, and which 
appeared to the cabinet of St Peters- 
butg so reasonable, that they gave 
them the additional weight of &eir 
interposition. The Rusioan cabinet^ 

* It appeara however, from the fcdlowlng 
pamtige In Sir Walter Scott, evidently foun£ 
ed on official information^ that the cabinet of 
St Fetersbnrg^ though obUged toyield to ^ 
cumetances, were secretly gratified at the 
vigorous aim de^lalve blow strude at the 
Danish fleet. '* An Ri^sh officer of IHeiary 

em^^ed 1^,AI«i^der, were 

auppoaedf to<^iia!e hU most' secret pounciH 
to convey to 'the British ministry the Bm- 
peror's eynjreeaiQti of the aeoret aatisfhetton 
which hialmp^liceteaty felt at the ihill 
and dopttertty whi^ mtaia had displayed 
in antiffipatlng and presenting the purposes 
of France by M'jnttedc upon Ooemhagen. ! 
Her ministers were InVlted to ocffimttaicata 
freely with the with a prince who^ 
though obligedte yield tbrirehinatla^ was 
nevertholess as ffinph as evw^attaqhed to^the 
oauae of Buiopetn' mdependeaoe.*'--;i9o!C^ 
Zi/e etf Jrapdlmt, ri. S4; V Certainly Uf ril mi 
remarkable queUties of Alexander^ mind, 
his profound power of diasimuhitipn Was the 
most extraordinary ; and this waathe (pin- 
ion fbrmed by Lord Caf^earh and SU who 
had an opportunity of adnnghimeven Intbo 
most unreserved and confiaentlal ifianner. 

t *' * You are well aware,' said Alexander, 


however, both when Baron Budberg 
had the direction of its foreign affairs, 
and after he was succeeded, early in 
September, by Count Romanzoff, con- 
stantly eluded this demand ; and the 
intelligence bf the capture of the Dan- 
ish fleet gave them a plausible pretext 
for breaking off the ne^tiation, with- 
out complying with bo inconvenient a 
requisition.* Alexander, however, in 
his confidential interviews witt^ Savaky 
and Romauao^, openly admitted . that 
he had. been surprised tf'the vigour 
of the British cabinet ; that , he had 
calculated upon being able to posftnone 
his declaxiation of war against Englfmd 
till December, when the Baltic would 
be closed by ice against their fleets ; 
but that, if the f^noh Emperor ih- 
sisted on it, he we| ready immediately 
to declare war.f 

45. Upon the caj^ure (ff Copenht^en 
beingl known in the Ruasian capital, 
the Emperor demanded of the English 
ambassador whether the fleet would be 
restored at the conclusion of a gene- 
ral peace. To this Lord Leveson Qower 
replied, that "the object for which' 
the expedition had been undertaken — 
viz. the removing of the Danish fleet, 
during the con&uaiwif of hostilities, 
beyond the reach of ^ance— having 
been accomplished, ^ English govem- 

la sevefifl long interviefws with flavazy. *owr 
effoits ^ pea^ are eventuating in Wflr> 1 
expeeted that ; limt I did not expCct the 
Oopehhagen expeditioh, nor the aitogan^e of 
the Britlshcabmet. Ifyline is taken, and 
.1 am ready to hold to my engagements. In 
my interview with the Emperoi^ l^poleon, 
we cafoulated that if the war continued, / 
would W/ofwd lo, declare eiysrff w 
and I wished |hat it should not bo hefora 
that time, to avoid war with SnglMA 
tfts AWowoi cifoiedj. But it does notmatter, 

I iht^ More myJllf immedJ^ly. Bay to 
your niasier, that If he wjshes it 1 sbafl send 
off lArd 

vmy^diffMent matter from, meei^g Tarim 
amt BpuSa^ However, I ^Idew 
hWwiQioat a mes8age';f^jyariBK 
must net risk the chanmiwdljM;j^ 

m wiU bwt 

sudtyeurnid^.. Letlflmaondtomef ffbe 

--““-‘“““"wMrti 

»;viii.ffi5. 
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willing tmtyof Tilsit, «nd the instant clbe- 

oi the BtisfiiiAn hArbouM a^^izuit 
Ivcml, j^lke ,«)Ojatiiiuaiiii6e o2 the with the Qt^ Britain. T%e Bin- 

£>eii^i;i ehd pvee^ th,« AlMefjtei^ Wa« etaHled by the 

Bmperbir to leeomhieed eeetiility im^eniUve tpne of the mAhdhte» es, 
on these oonditioiui to the Ptinoe- siilM hie .Ihsituxii tOi St Fetetehuti^ he 
^ese hiodexnte yiewe eo fe^ bed he^ endeaTodthag ^ with^w 
prevailed with the Rnmkin cabinet^ hft promieea iu that peMcnlar. 
thatanote was ttfettentad by theaak to But too late: Savaiy ap|>ealdd 

Savery, to signify the wiB^ of the to fde hohour ple<^^ at 

petor that the neutmliiy of Oenmark eH»a&dthe Btoperor, at whether hjae- 
shotdd be te-eetablished ; apd these am to himself or hie dominions, felt 
was eveiy piospeet of the peace of the himself bound to comply/ Neadi day 
n<nrth being ux^Sturbed by any further a note was i^reaented to the British 
hoatihty, when the arrival of a mens^ ambasaador, breaking off hB r^iions 
gerfrom Paris, with decisiir^ instruo- between the tw«^ csouutries, retiring 
tiona fray^ 'Ka^leoh, such os had been h» immadiatedepaituzehram St Petcfrs- 
expected by ^e Osar, at ofaoe put m buxg, and reannouneing the principlea 
end to ^.negotiation. He brought a of the armed neutoality ; and on the 
peven^lboiydeman^fortheimmewte day following, Lord Leveaon Gower 
ezeowon of the aeoret artidea of the aet out for the Britiah ahores.f 


* afcatementB of the French end En£^ 
Meh ambeeflfulore on this point aA very 
meteiifli^ as npt en^ a^ they perfectly in 
nStleen with aeeh other, but they distinctly 
proya that the roptore with Russia had no 
connection with the (X^nhe^ expedition, 
but was the result of the secret articles ox 
the treaty of tVbdt Sarary soya-i^^ln the 
that dfetys of Koveinber I AoeiTed a oourifr 
ftom the Emperor, who brought InstructiooM 
from the mimster of foreign affSirs to insist 

S the eaeontion of onS aftas tteret wtieUi 
Chi the dmr fo^wang 
I to d^e Emperor, at aspeciu audience* 
*Sire, I am ohauized with the desire of my 
master that you shoul<* ^ ' to 

Qompu England 


wetQ consulted on the inatter, advised the 
Emperor not to rdect so fiiir ah opportunity 
of re-establishizig tnetranqrillity pfthenoi^ 
of^Emhpe*, end their opinion wee so &r 
taken that a note was written to Oeneral 
Savory, with the view of engaging the FVench 
gpycmxnent to eonseut to the re^ratlon of 
me neutrality of Denmark. Hiit French 
mmmnl has remonstrate violent t^nst 
this measure; and the Russiim caoinet, 
alarmed ah the viClenoe of his language, is 
undecided what answer to r^um to the 
overtiues received from England/’ And on 
ath Kotember he wrote to the same minle- 
tet, **The onriosed note, the contents of 
so extremely 

^ ‘byapesm; “ ' * *' ' “ ‘ 
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46. doclaifttion of /:war ag^inut 
Great Britsdn is^ae atte^ad by a Bvm- 
moia to Seeded to ^oin in the league 
againetthe lattep^^gdoisj*^ it eeon 
appearefSt '^waa the vjjgbrpua^prepaw- 
tiom for the |«^OuUo^ of the war 

been at her wUll ahe> instead ef eo* 

oporaOilig, Jqnt troo^ to attaO^ Buenap 
Ayres and AltXfmdnp^ and ir^hOb senidbly 
touched the heart of ^ Bmpdbr, was to 
perceive thid Ibtglaod, eontvKuy fa her good 
Mth and the express tonne of treaties 
troubtcd at sea the oommeree bf hWaub^ 
Jects at the very time that the tnbnd Of the 
Bussiana* was ‘shed in the most glorioiis of 
warfhroa whidhdrew downand dated agohast 
the^arhmbs of )ds Imperiel llsjes^ all the 
miUtaiTtorce of the French Gnipew^ with 
whom the Bughsh then were and sUh are at 
war. Kevertnelesa^ wheh thetwaBmpmors 
made peaoe» the Bmperor of BusOr^ faithChl 
to hi« old friendship; prettinba his medioition 
to effect a paddcation : bdtthe King 

of Eng^d rejected the mediatSon. d^he 
treaty becween Buasia and Franco was in- 
tended to prepare a general peace; but at 
that very moment England suadenly quitted 
that appiman^ letbam to which she had 
abandoned herself.* though it was to cost 
upon the north of Europe firehrandy w]^h 
wore to light anew the .llames of wu*. Her 
fleete and her armies appeared upon the 
coasts of Zkmmark; to execute there an act 
of violenoe of which hlstozy, so fertile in 
widkedness^ does not affera d parallel ox- 
amplo. A peacefhBy disposed and moderate 
power sdesUself assaulted as if it had beed 
for^ng plots and meditating the ruin of 
England : and all to justify its prompt and 
total spduatlon. The Emperor, Woutmed in 
his dimity, In ^e interests of his people, 
in his en^emeats with the oourts of me 
North, by this act of violence committed in 
the BwOi did, not dissemble his resentment 
“ nw 

i % the neutrality of Benmiirk; 
sme Empei^br wbiiud notaoo^ 

I thMsfer^ bresks jCff 

^^,jKict{abs orthe ArmedNeutrsuty, 
— .^^jsll coirvontlom incbto^twithi 
Its Spi^.»— Part.;iMb, X. m m. 



with necmeot 
France thb;<H 
butoonfhfi 

sstottae^ 


in that quarter, that the cession of Fin> 
2«tid to Russia had, as already e&- 
piaSded, been knang^ at Tilsit, and 
the aHzar vgs resolved to add that 
iih^Tfeaxt j^vidoe^ Iving so near his 
oaints^ jlls extdi^ve donunions, as 

mand was m4de ijn the meet amicable man- 
ner, and With ev^ dSgreh of delicacy find 
fcrbesanmoe ; but the declaration of war by 
the Emperor of Russia proves but too dis- 
tinctly that this forbearance was' misplaced. 
It pmes, unhappily, that the Influeneeae- 
quhed over Russia.by the inveterate epetny 
of England, issueh as to excite 4 'oaiiseltiss 
animosity between the two^iiojos, whose 


long ooniieotion and mutmd* interests- prq* 
scnbedth^ostintlmataufiion andco-cmera- 
tion. TheKittgofEnglanddoesfeiljustrceto 
the modv^ which induced tlie Emperor of 
Russia tWloe to take qp arms in the common 
cause. But surely theEm|)eroro>Bussia,on 
the last occasion, hwda more pressing cause to 
foin his arms to those of his ally, the King of 
Prussia, than QreatJhitain then actuoUy at 
war with that pow^. The reference to the 
war with the Porteiapeculii^ly unfortunate, 
When it was undertalen at ine instigation of 
Bussih, and solely for the purpose of main- 
taining the Russian interests against those 
of FWm«e. If, however, the peace of Tlhdt 
was really a punishment fqr tUe inactivity of 
Qreat Britain, it was singalarty unfortunate 
that it took place at a time when England 
was making ^e most st^uous exertions in 
the common cause, and had actually got 
that great prepared,' which she 

baa since bm obliged to emi^cfy to discon- 
cert a comldnatiojn directed agamstj^ own 
immediate intereaWsnd heenrlty. The com- 
idaint of vexations to lUisslau comumme .is 
a mere imag^sfy grisWuaoe, never hcmd of 
jfefere, and how put ferih only to codnte- 
aiancelhfeexagehmteddechimations by wbfdi 
Frauce strives to indame the animodty of 
the other Otmtinontal powers. The vindir 
(^oaoftimOopenhagen expedition isalready 
bOfeso woi^ and Russia has it in her 
power at opce to disprevetho basis Onwhlch 
it mettecteid,"by pioaud^ secret e^'tcles 

treaty m Tilsft. Ihese secret a ' ' 
whw n^bdmmdnicktedto his Shdesty 
hot Tot oemmahisoted— not even ' 
-‘^^‘ribed a^me forthe<{wma^««. 

itato,g>fthe.| 

Bven aftet 

however, so unamtahlpr^ 

j'Senditichs 

rte'/hef 


to Which' the 

^ '■had' 

r'A^tddh'' 
four 





|he 
previons 
,,.e<mBus- 
Ihstead^ grouting 
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soon OB the neoeasaiy preparations 
could be made lor its subjugation^^ 
4 b fast as the troops airlv^ from the 
Hiethen at St Petersburg, they 
passed through to the frontiers of Fin* 
; and sucdi a force was soon accu- 
mulated there as rendered hopeless the 
pr&ervation of that bright Jewel of the 
Swedish crown. A formal declaration 
of war was, however, delayed till the 
spring following, when the prepara- 
tions of the cabinet of St Petersburg 
were completed, and the season of t^e 
year enabledf them to resume military 
operations. In the interval, ihe Swedish 
government had so carefully abstained 
from ^ving any cause of coshplaint to 
the nortHern autocrat, that when he 
came to assign to the world hiS reasons 

either of these detnaadfl, Russia dectares 
war.” — December 18, 

;i807 ; ParU x, US-122. It wiU be ob- 
served how stadiouslj^ in meso d^omatic 
papers, Russia eludSs allusion to the^ecret 
ardoleS Of the troa^ of Tilsit. **The cap- 
ture uf the Danish neet,” says Hardcnberg, 
** wtis not the'cai««& but the pretcet, of Rus- 
da's lUpture with England. The cabinet of 
8t F^mburg. if the truth Was known, was 
notsony of so fair an opportunity forgetting 
quit of all restrainta upon its m^itated hos- 
tilities in the north, as it idready was in the 
south of Europe ; and, notwithstanding all the 
loud declamations s^nst the Copenhagen 
expeditioix, it beheld with more satisllsetion 
the success of England in that quarter than 
it would have done the junction of the Dan- 
ish fleet to the navel resources of the French 
Emperor.”— HARnXNBBRo, X. 49: • 

* ** ' As for Sweden/ said eUexander to 
* lam not prepared ; 1 require time 
toreoiganlse troops, which were much 
broken in ihe last war, and are now fbr 
from Finland. Besides, in such a campaign 
my anoy Is not enough. In the creeks lot 
the .notthem ' gulfs, great use is made Of 
flotmpi workedhy osrs. The Swedes have a 
largo fleet of this tdud ; mineisnot prepared, 
and t do not wish ^ expose my^^ a 
check from so small a state. T^l your mat- 
ter, then, thatotseon ditmfinaterialt an pre- 
pared IMU oefrwAsha Sweefrn, but 1 must' 
wait until December, or January. 1 am 
ready to declare against the Englidi at once. 
1 am even of Opini«m that we should not stop 
there, but should demand from Austria her 
adhesion, wtmtwty or tte malfrion 

Ac continent. I have seen Nap^eon* and. 

I flatter myself that I have insjmred in him 
a pmtion of the senifmsfrt wtth ivhioh be 
faas^fiUed me j t flMfl certain of 
As. 


[chap: Lt 

for a rupture, he could find ro ground 
whatever on which to Justify hos- 
tilities, but that the Swedish monarch 
had not ‘deeded to his proposal to 
bre^ with England, and join his forces 
to thoje of Russia, and was desirous of 
preserving throughout the contest a 
strict niutrality — a pretext for a war, 
which came, with a singularly bad grace 
from a power whicb affected to fe^l 
such in^gnation at the English gov- 
ernment for having, for a simikr reason, 
and when well informed of the secret 
designs of France against the Danish 
fleet, commenced hostilities against the 
court of Copen^gen. Napoleon anx- 
iously enpoumg^ the Ozar in his de<^ 
signs a^ttst Finland, in the hope of 
diverting hisambitionfrom the Danube, 
and leaving the stage clear therefor his 
own projects. 

47. This declaration was immediate- 
ly followed by a |>roclamation to the 
Fins by the Russian commander, in 
wl)ich*he declared that he entered 
their territory with no hostile inten- 
tions, And solely to preserve them from 
the horrors of war, and invited them 
to abstain from hostilities or resistance 
to Russia i ,a promise instantly bdied 
by the formal occupation of the whole 
provinoes by the Huscotlte forces, and 
the establishment of Russian air^ori- 
ties in every part of them, exceptiag 
those fortresses still hdd by Swedish 
garrisons. KeanwhUe the King of 
Sweden, faithful to his engagements, 
reljring on the sui^rt of Oreat Bri- 
tain, and encourag^ h^fthe great blow 
struck at the Danish ; power by the 
, English armament, bade deflanee .to 
the united horiiiUty of Fiancee and Rus- 
sia. He replied to' the RtMMlan mani- 
festo in a dignified pnoriamation-— a 
model for greater powers and more^^ 
pixMRperous f<n!iimeBr-in bit- 

terly oom^aia^ ef the invasion of his 
dominioni,,, and the incitement to re- 
volt he^ out to his subje^ilis 'by, the 
^RussianforeeS^vriw deolairation 

o| war or g^und cff hmtt®ty V 
treated, primefit su'tM^me^ 
Ru8Sk^4o.ira]mwim the 
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to conclude no peace with that power lure held out hy Hapoleou to gain her 
whitdi should be ** inconsistent with dUknce on the shores of the Niemen. 
the glory of the Russian i^ame, the In this atteinpt» however, she did not 
security of the empire, the sanctity estperirace all the facilities which she 
of aJlianoes, and the general secmity of expected. As the main object of Ha- 
Europe;** and justly observed that the poleon, in the negotiations at Tilsit, 
present war, based on the avowed da* was to accelerate the rupture of I^s- 
sign of Russia to dictate all the^ foreign sia with Great Britain^ and procure her 
connections to the northern powers, accession to the Continental System, 
Was undertaken for no otAr object so the ruling principle of Russia was to 
but to add Finland to the Russian do- obtain facilities for the prosecurion of 
minions, and compel Sweden to aacri- her desig^ against the Ottoman em- 
fioe her fleet and commerce as a secur- pire, and in the mean time to postpone 
ity for Cronstadt and Revel the evacuatipn of the prihcipalities of 

48. It was not to be supposed that Wallachia and Moldavia, till she was' 
Denmark, after the grievous though better prepaid to cany her projects 
unavoidable loss she had ^|iBtained, of conq^udlt into effect. KhTOloon, as 
would not resent to the utmost of her already stated, had a^eed nt Tilsit, 
power the hostility of Great Britain, that the evacuation might be indefl- 
She threw herself, accordingly, with- nitely postponed but hardly had he 
out reserve, into the srms of France, retume<^ to Paris, when, being en- 
and made every preparation for the grossed ^th Jis ajobitietw projects in 
most active hostility; though the loss the %>apiBh peninsula, and unable to 
of her fleet and dismantling of her appropriate to himself, in consequence, 
arsenal deprived her of the meansiof lus anticipated share of the Ottoman 
carrying on any efficient warfare, and, spoils, while at the same time he felt 
on the other hand, exposed her ' Com- the utmost disquietude at the approach 
meroe and colonies to total destruc- of Russia to the Dardanelles, he ra- 
tion. The Prince-Royal,' carried away pented of the ready consent whidi 
by an excusable reBentm^,overl<x)ked he had given to the advances of Rue- 
aU these considerations, dhd not only sia in that direction, and became de- 
constantly reftu^ to ratify the capitu- sirous to throw eveiy obstacle in the 
lation of Copenhagen, but concluded, way of their further prosecution. In 
soon after, a treaty offensive and de- terms of the stipulation to that effect 
fensive with.^the Emperor Napoleon, in the*former treaty, the mediation of 
whidi, by a singular coineideuce, was Fr^oe had been offered to the .Divan, 
signed on the vety day on which Juqpt, which having been accepted, and an 
at tiie head of a poweiful army, com* armistice concluded, nothing remained 
menced his march &oin Bayonne to to justify the prolonged occupation of 
enforce a 'similar obedience to the the. prindpslities. Russia, however, 
secret resolutions adopted at Tilsit > was too great a power to leave the 
fvQifxi the Oourt of liisbon. Meanwhile seeds of any misimderstanding with 
Napoleon wrote to ^exander, inform- it, when Napoleon was ^^ged in his 
ing him of the treaty with Demnark, projects in the opanish peninsula ; and 
knd again pressing hnn to invade Fin- accordingly he soon after^ wrote to 
land, in order to cbmnel submis- Alexander, that the armistice on the 
sion of Bt^den i Snd Siias,l^ having Dapube had been concluded without 
the command of both; b^ts^ shut the his, authority ; that he disapproved of 
jj^tie smdnst the fleets* it; that the Russian troops^ might'^bn, 

4^* While a was thus kind- *hontmued in the ]|pncipalitiee ; that 

lu%immihe Ssheec^ltWoldone in as to riie final partition of the Ottpp^ 
the. north of ^ ^ was empue, that was so gmve . a quests 

steadffy that it required matumroi^ 

.desiii^on her the and that Trance and |tnbsta,^ united, 

to * "Toll dwelt oittli a 'toa^ 
wUpD told e(m«btutoa 'We /i«ie,ci»p:xLVhtw,tua», , « 
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xn^lit accomplish the gi^eatest things 
yet seen in modem times.* • 

50. It appeared the moie necessaary 
to bring it to a temdnatipni aa the 
Turks, though they gladly availed 
themselves of the Pis]e<^ mmation at 
first, did 80 in the belief that 
vre!« to obtain thereby the evaouatipn 
of Moldavia a];4 Wellachia. But no 
sooner did they discover that tUs was 
not jeally intended, and that the Mus- 
covite standards were still to remain 
on the Danube, than they loudly ex- 
pressed theif resolution to^continue, in 
preference the conflict. " Th^ si^ 
with justice, ** In what worse situation 
could we be, if Ihe French, Instead of 
being vidtorious, had been beaten in 
Poland? Is this the Emperor^s care 
for his allies, whom he has' drawn Into 
the conflict, to leav^ their ri^jh^t pro- 
vinces in the haudsssf tl^sir enemies f” 
Savary, therefo:^ leceived ord^ to 
insist in the mildest possible manner, 
but still to insist, for the evacuation 
of the principaliries; and to consent 
to the prolonged occupation of them 
by the Rpssian foiues, onl^ on con- 
dition that Alexander sanctioned the 
continued possession of Silesia by the 
French troops. Kapoleon strongly 
contended that the occupation of Wal- 
laohia and Moldavia f^ould not' take 
plac^ according to the secret treaty of 
Tilsit^ till the French were in ^ con- 
dition to take possession o# Uveece and 
Albania, whi<li they were not at pre- 
Sent^' but he ofi^d to wink at the 
Russians extending their empire to 
the Banub^ Alea^mder would 

* Nspolsc^ wrote to Alexander,*—'* ilbaAi 
lie was no to the towtog up of the 
annistiebmth ?0Kte, thatheoisappmved 
of it a tacit , aesem to the 

aud^^ as to the jjaaintoBaaoeordivision St 
toe It w»s>,aue«tioa «* 

asdohs Sflii both tor the wesenil 

jood tfw toitirct ;tlAt he. must thtoklt over 
ripely; that he 0 ^ net disimsi ihto writ- 
ing, end muetWeybdt with 

M. Totetoyj th^ he irtosr^ it,f% dUK^ii 
sioa with tjett smbiluisador? 
it waft, in order tg ^ve a eontosme w^ < 
him he 

'.where he ^Nw^aiudetol'.to bSi 

said IffKpiaeon to AlexaSAsn 
■ vm aceoJwWah the 

1807; (krnsumtm^ 



agree to indemni|y him by the cession 
ox Silesia and bth^ provinces of ^rmr 
eta, reducmff that pot&er 0 2,0®0,OOP 
act of spoliation of an 
allied nower, Alexander, much to his 
credit, positively refused to accede to.$ 
At Mgth the respective pretensions 
of thesd^righ oontradting powers were 
arrangedrin this manner, that HVsnoe 
agreed tols Russia continuing in the 
{^ession of the Banubjan prineipali- , 
ties, and Russia consented to the pro- 
longed occupation of gilesia by the 
French troops. This arrangement for 
the time settled their diferences; the 
two autocrats readilv coxisented to 
wink at^their mutual infractions of 
the rights of other statea; each aban- 
doned an ally to the tender merries of 
an enemy; and as the Turks found 
that they had been betrayed by Napo- 
leon, and some account of the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit, which 
provided for their portion, bad 
re^che^ them, they declined the fur- 
ther intervention of the French, and 
prepared to renew the war.§ 
t '* ^If thGtreis to he Sv violation of the 
treaty of Tfiftlv said Napoleon to him, * it 
must not be tor the benefit of one only of 
toe controctiDg parties. It must take oTOot 
forFranoe, in aporCionof fito4tot«»^PruMwi*^ 
Of which this treaty etiputotes toe restitu- 
tion— oqui valent in populntipu/resourceaand 
rtohes to toetwoTundshprorinoes. In this 
way the ally of France ana toe ally of Russia 
Will be eqxial losers. Frusitia, it is , true, will 
then be left wito Eitle more than two mil- 
Uon inbobitants. but this fresh wotCcenlng 
win be no great calamity fd(r her. The final 
destirueticni of toe Ottoman empire should 


pQVtor hc^eboto to FtonoO and Russia In- 
torvenhig to appmpdate the riohost spoils. 

and tbs idea’** <«*-8ee NAPonemv to 
AhtotoVDSii, m December I8C7 ; BiaKosr. 
m/4$, 44, . ' 

t ** *RoWr* szdlained Almmnder, * can 1 
consent to w]^ udll to Nwriito hO a sbojti^ 
of thespollAof an unhitopy pmtoe whom too 
hM> to lihe eyee,c)f France and Nu- 
gsmcitokristhe credit rirestoetog^ut of con- 
riMofitoa tor me ? ‘ vfi. to, 47. 

- I atoonegiAla^ between 

towisott a»d his c®yeiiations vdth Al^ 

imidef htoto^lf on title hfipmtajut subject, 
wMohatoglvfiii in toe secest and 

dr Napolaen, ere, hishly 

tolly reiwesa^S;> eeSsof that jeal- 

puiy, wtotiv'to whtow ri 
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51. Meanwhile Napoleon had set out rounded the fVench nation, to share 
for Italy, where great political changes ih the rapid mutations whi(^ its gov- 
were in progress. Destined) hke ell emmttit underwent, the kingdom of 
the Buboranate thrones wMch sur- Italy was aom called npm to accept a 

testations of present regard, was laqdng the ments : hut still he is desirjous of seeing 
foundationof flxtiueanamcntalhostility’. By them oarried into effect, as a peace between 
dospatches ftom Napcriiebn, dated Fontaine- Hnseta and the Torte is all mt remains to 
hleau, Oot. 14, 1607, Samuy was :^uired to complete the execution of the stipulations 
inquire what was the cause whi^ had re- of the public treaty of Tilsit. Au that the. 
taraed the evacuation of Mdlda^ and Wsl- .B^peror NapdUon ' not mid at TUeft Bhmdl he 
laehia Isy the Bussitin troops, ana to observe rel^tpioiuZy exeeaJUd; nor is there anything 
that peace coitdd not be re-established be- in the secret treaty Which is calculated to 
tweon Bussia and the Porte till that eya- thwart the desires of Bnssia. Nay, the 
onation hod taken place, as it was the con- surest and most expeditious mode to arrive 
dition whi^ must precede the armistice at it, is to cany into execution the public 
which was to be the foundation of the deflni- treaty; for we must ooneluab an armistice 
tive treaty; that the delay to evacuate oouM With the Turks beficne a treaty is concluded; 
not &U to annul the armiatioe which had or do you propose ol ones to vrrijU their epi- 
been concluded, and rekindle the flmnes of faphf # 

war between Bussia and the Ottojian Forte. ** I yesterday had a long intwview,” re- 
in reply, the Bmperor Alexander, after plied Alexander, “ with 'the Swedish am- 
alleging various insignificant reasons fior bassador, and strongly uiged him to outer 
not commencing the evacuation, observed.'^ into all the views of France, and represented 


Circumstances now appear to require a 
deviation in this particular ihom the strict 
letter of the treaty of Tilsit. The latest ad- 
vices from Vienna and Odessa concur in 
stating that the infiuenoe of France has de- 
dinad at Ooniitantino{de : it Is even said that 
Lord A. Paget, the E^Ush ambsssrdor, Jias 
embarked on board Lord CoUingwood’s fleet 
in tile Bardanelloa There Is every proba- 
bility that a treaty will be concluded be- 
tween England and the Forte hostile to you. 


ongly uiged J 
into all the views of France, and represented 
the risk ho would ru|^in not making common 
cause with her and Busda. Meanwhile the 
march of theti^psaoutiOH^; in sevcu«or 
eight days the iSstdiflsion wlU have arrived, 
aud fftty thousand men will be ready to com- 
mence the war on the firontiem of Finland. 
When you demanded from me a declaration 
of war against England, I was well aware it 
was no trifling cbmige of policy which was 
required; no wght change of system, which 
comd be alteired as sOon as ad^^ted. Nod I 
eonoeived it Ic he euch, t wnuXd never hewe pvt 
my name to it; but 1 viewed it in aniore pX'- 
tended light. What am I required to dot 
said 1 to myself. ^ prepare great events 
which will cause the memory of moumM 
' ones to be forgotten, and put the two states 
in such political lotions as can never be 


to re-enter them in order to avert the war 
from my own frontiers. I must revert to 
what the Bmpenxr Napdeon mid to pie, not 
once, htdfwt ^ TUtUt in respect to 
pTovinm, and I have more confidence in 
these assurances than in all the reasons of 

ly appear to galnBay them."" Why, then, re- 
nounce my present advantages, when^past 
experience me so clearly vfhat wiUaen* 
sue If 1 evacuate these nrovincesT Even 
supposing that you have the upper hand at 
Constsnimople, you oannever prevent bands 
of insurgents from crossing the Panube, and 
renewing the piUage of these provinces: the< 
orderSW the Forte am nulla, mile from Con- 
Btan^hple. In our oonvematious at Tfitit^ 


your Emperor often said, that hewas noways 
set on that evacuation; that it might i 9 la^ 
finitely psstoonsdi/ dhti Uvmnoi pouihle any 
longer to tettnae the wkt in JBkrope ; that he 
m atUUrty to dries .Atm Uto AHa* It 
was only on A subseqdent ocMon that be 
weidt back fr^ bis so th^eak 
qf Uaving the AnoCo^iMpli mi oom 
^theae^aotntpropiwi^** . • 

SavaxyrepEed,^/‘;|tuMla ean atways renew 
the warfrypttfiod ’itedidsable.. Kis nefrd- 
lesB to S!«der to4heei]|ngcnneiK^ 
tvm monaidAl ^ Napekmo has 

tso ixuieh' <OBodasoein<'taa honour of the 
Emperor Alexander to tiie yalidHy of 

the reasons which have ; hilh^ prevented 
him from datecntiiiig ilLeae decree engage- 


/ did vfhat y^dmirsd, though that was not 
only noways conducive to our interests, but, 
on tixe contrary, exposed us to very serious 
losses. NSw yoninmihot leihoiddmake war 
on Bwedmt I am ready to do m>: my armies 
are on her frontier ; but what retuni are we 
to obtain for so many sacrifices! Wallachia 
and Moldavia are the recomponr^ which the 
nation expeotn and you wish to bereave us 
of them. What reply can we make to our 
pe^ei 11^ s^r their evacufitiott, th^ Ak ns 
w^mbeimts arS to compeiumto to them for 
the manifold losses consequent on the war 
with Engiand?"— See the whAs^d^^mabia 
papeM and conversations in SayAAkb 
Dmieh to St Fetom&w^, 

vembsf 1807; Correm. Ge^, de '!Sdpej^f 
6H, «$.— confidential despitob.m 
more of the real nature of the ■eerdt.ehgige- 
ntontsat Tilsit thanany other 
esdstenos; and demonsltitttotf mt the 
aw^ and Eiiglish warn WhMdlto reatdt;ef 
those Atigagementiv ahd'^nclm^rcomiei^ 
with toe bs 

never onee mentoaMd as. a mund of 
plaist ^agaltttBt ’Greal by eftocr Sa- 

vory, AtoxaadeS) tttm tiditttor Bomanzoff. 
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change in its constitution. Kapoleon, tained a lingering partiality for the 
in consequence, suppressed the legisl^ democratic institutions which he had 
tive body, and substituted in its room vainly hoped to see established in his 
a senate, which was exclusiyely in> country, was stifled by the title of 
trusted with the power of submitting Duke fi£ Lodi Tuscany was taken 
observations to government on the from the King of Etruria, on whom 
public wants, and of superintending Napoleon had settled it, and imited to 
the budget and public expenditure. FrEmoeV the title of the department 
As the members of this senate were of the^niro; while magniflcent public 
nominated and paid by government^ works w&w set on foot at Milan to 
this last shadow of representative in- dazsle the ardent imagination of the 
stitutioDS became a perfect mockery. Italians, and console t£^m for the en- 
Nevertheless the great conqueror was tire loss of their national independence 
received with unbounded adulation by and civil liberty. The cathedral was 
all the towns of Italy ; their deputies, daily adorned with fresh works of 
who waited upon mm at Milan, vied sculptura; its exterior decorated and 
with each other in elegant' flattery, restored its original purity, while 
He was the Redeemer of France, but thousands of pinnacles and statues rose 
the Creator of Italy; they had suppli- on all sides, glittering in spotless bril- 
catod Heaven for Jus safety, for. his liancy in the blue Vault of heaven, 
victories; they ofibr^ him the. tribute The Forum of Buona|)arte was rapidly 
ofdheir etern]^ lov^andjldelity. Na- advancing; thebeautifi^ basso-relievos 
poleon received their adulation ig the of the arch of the Simplon already 
most gracious manner; but he was entranced the admiring gaze of thou- 
careful not to lose sight of the main sands ;#the roads of the Simplon and 
object of his policy — the consolidation Mount Oenis were kept in the finest 
of his dominions, the rendering them order, and daily attracted fresh crowds 
all dependent on his imperial crown, of strangersto the Italian plains. Butin 
and the fostering of a militaiy spirit the midst of all thisextemal splendour, 
among his subjects. You will al- the remains of which stUI throw a hsdo 
ways find,'* said he, ' the source of round the recolleotfon qf the French 
your prosperity, the best guarantee domination in Italy, the fiances of all 
alike of your institutions and of your the states were invdved in hopeless 
independence, in the constant union embarrassment, and sulTering of the 
of the iron crown with the inf^rial most grinding I^d pervaded edl classes 
crown of France. But to*obtain this of Ijhe people. The public expendi- 
felicity you must show yourselves wor^ tu^ of me kingdom of Italy had, risen 
thy of it. It is time that the Italian to 120,000^000 francs . (£5,000,600); 
youth should seek some more ennob- the annual tribute of a millioti ster- 
ling employment than idling away their ling to Ftanee was severely felt; ten 
lives at the feet of women; and that li^pusand men had recently be^ raised 
the women of Italy should spurn every by consoriptibn up the chaams 
lover who cajisotvlay , claim to their in the, army; and w misery of Fied^ 
favour by t^e exhibit^ti of honourable mont^Tuscany, and the Venetianstates, 
Bcara” from the enonnouscontributionsljavied 

52. From MSan >the Emperor tm- by the li^i^ch troops, and the!' 
veiled by Verona and Padua to Venice; stfjpj^ge orloreign commerce, wwii i^oh 
he there admired :the as to dxavi forth the moat piteous la- 

varied scenery, and gbzjgebus ar^tec^ rU^utations from the motive historians, 
ture of the Queen of the Adriatic, the midst of these great designs, 
which appeamdtoaxtri^rdiaaiyaid^ hcwever, the Emperor abated nothing 

tage amidst iBumhuitiloitoi of jhjs inveterate hostility against Brit- 

and rejoicings; anch iif£cbmmbirce. Eugene received orders 

laa, arranged wi^ .an e'UtHqrl^ive toJinVade, Etruria with four thousand 
h^djAirtbe affs^ of the penfiaijinla. j ieki suddenly, so as to fall bnfPisa and 
The discontent of W t#eghtobe£ore time could be afibrded 
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for the removal or Becretisg of British 
merchandise, which was all to be com 
fiscated for the benefit of the imperial 
treasury. At the same time General 
Letnarrois was directed to invade the 
Roman provinces of Urbino, Madexata, 
and Fermo, to seize English mer- 
chandise of every description, j^nd oc- 
cupy all the important ports jlong the 
Bea-ooast,with a view to ultei;Xr opera- 
tions against Sicily and tne Ionian 
Isles. Lemarrois was enjoined to ob- 
serve narrowly the disposition of the 
people in the Papal States^ and if any 
inclination was evinced to escape from 
the government of priests, and range 
themselves under that of E^ene, to 
offer no obstacle to such a relblution. 

53. The encroachments thus made 
on the Italian peninsula were not the 
only ones which Napoleon effected, in 
consequence of the liberty to dispose 
of western Europe acquired by him at 
the treaty of Tilsit. The territory of 
the great nation was rounded also on 
the side of Germany and Hollai^d, t>n 
the 11th of November, the important 
town and territoiyof Flushing were 
ceded to France by the King of Hol- 
land, who obtainea in return merely 
on elusory equivalent in East Fries- 
land. On the 21st of January follow- 
ing, a decree of the senate united to 
the French empire, besides these placls, 
the important towns of KebI, Cassel, 
and Wesel, on the right bank of the 
Rhine. Shortly after, theFrenchtrJGipa, 
who; had alre^y taken possessioif of 
the ^ole of, Tuscany, in compliance 
with orilers already hotioed, and 
Under pretence of a resignation forced 
upon .^e Queen of Etruria, invaded 
the Roman territories, and made them* 
selves masters of the ancient capital of 
the w;orld. They immediately pocupied 
the e^tle of St Ang^o, and the gates 
of the city, and entirely dispossessed 
th& papal troops. Two months after- 
wards, an imperiiri decree of*Napoleon 
severed the ptoiunoes of Ancona» Ui>, 
hino. Macerate, and Camerino, whidh 
had formed part of the eocWiasricId 
estates, under the gi^ of Ciiarlem«^pae, 
for nearly a*thou6ahd ,ye^ and; an- 
nexed them to the kingm^tn p| Itafy. 
The reason assigned for tlds spifdfiation 


was, ‘‘That the actual sovereign of 
Rome has constantly declined to de- 
clare war against the English, and to 
co^esoe with the Kings of Italy and 
Naples for the defence of the Italian 
peninsula. The interests of these two 
kingdoms, as well aS of the armies of 
Naples and Italy, require tlmt their 
communications should not be inter- 
rupted by a hostile power,” The im- 
portance of these acquisitions, ^eat as 
they undoubtedly were, especially in 
Italy, was not so momentous as 4be 
principles on which they vjpre founded, 
and the ulterior acquisitions to which 
they evidently pointed: France now, 
wiuLOut disguise, assumed the right 
of annexing neutral and iu(^pendent 
states to its already extensive domin- 
ions, by no other authority than tho 
decree of its own llgislature. The na- 
tural boundaries, i^o long held forth as 
the limits of the great nation, were not 
merAy overstepped, but publicly dis- 
avowed as an undue restriction of its 
dimensions, By extending its territory 
beyond 'the Rhine, it was plain that 
Holland and the north of Germany 
were soon to be incorporated with its 
dominions ; by stretching across the 
Alps, it was evident that, ere long, 
Rome and the whole Sf Italy would 
form an integral part of the dominions 
of Napoleon. So boundless hod the 
ambition of the French Emperor now 
become, and bo intent was he on all 
acquisitions which might be of advan- 

lish commerce, that he did not scrup^ 
to declare that, in existing circum- 
stances, the loss of Coriu would be 
tha greatest possible misfortune which 
coum Imppen to the Empire,^ These 
distant marine* possesrions were of 
such importance, as connected not 
merely with Napoleon's ambitious de- 
signs m the Levant, but with his vast 
projects for the subjugation of Great 
Britaifl. The Boulogne flotiUa was in 
great part rotten; it lyas . ho longer 

. » These measuresare part hf a fionaecu- 
tivo series, of which you eSu kpow nothing. 
Understand this, however, that hi the present 
posture oDiffairs, the loss of Gorfh wbuld be 
the great^t misfoitohe oduM befiOl 
the Bmpire.’'--NAmBQh 24th 

August 1807; THittia, VfiL «S. 
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possible to transport one hundred and possibly contin^fent evil It wilb there- 
filfythpusand menin twenty-fourhonvs fore, always be supported only by the 
aoross the ChauneL But the Emperor’s wise, and be generally unpopultn* with 
plans were modified by that circum- the bulk of mankind. It is of great 
stance, not abandoned. Ha now pro- importance, therefore, to attend to the 
posed to embark sixty thousand only oons6(fuences which inalnediately re> 
at Boulogne, and thirty thousand in suited from the treaty at Tilsit, and 
Holland ; and the maritime war was the ejS^ts which necessarily ensued 
to be converted into one incessantly from t& overthrow of this system, 
menacing England or its colonies with The infe^or poweis of Europe were 
considerable fieets. An expedition then overawed or subdued. England 
. against Sicily, and great preparations had withdrawn almost entirely from 
in the Ionian Island, formed part of the strife ; and, secluded in her inac- 
these designs ; and orders were sent eessible isle, had remained, according 
out to all the harbours of the Empire to the favourite system of a numerous 
to make preparations for this ;^ew class of her politioians, a neutral spec- 
species of hostility. « tator oiLthe wars of €k)ntitient. 

But all the other consequences of What wis the odnsequence? Was it 
the peace at Tilsit were trifling in com- that her independence was better so- 
, }mrison with those which took place in cured, her interests more thoroughly 
the Spanish pninstik. As the war to established, or her . ultimate safety 
which they l§.d in (hat quarter, how- better provided for, than under the 
ever, was by far the nofcst implant more active and costly system of for- 
and eventful which arose out ox the mer times? On the contrary, while 
French Bevolution $ brought, fbr the the rights and liberties of the Conti- 
first rime, the English afid French nental states wei’e utterly destroyed 
armies into collision as principals in lor the time, during her secession, 
the contest ; and was the chief cause England herself was brought to the 
of the overthrow of Napoleon, as well very edged perdition. The European 
as the best index to the leading fea- strSe immediately ran into a contest 
turesofhis p(^icy, it requires for its between its two great powers: the 
elucidation a separate chapter. whole moral as well as physical strength 

54. In the consequences, however, o{ the Continent was arrayed under 
which have already been described as the banners of France and Russia; and 
flowing from the treaty of Tilsit, is lo when these rival powers came to an 
be discem«(d the olearesh indications accommodation, it was by the mutUd 
d the greait peril which instanriy agreement to divide between them 
threatens the cause of European kide- tnfi spoils of aH suboirdinate or neutml 
pendenoe ixem the undue preponder- states. / 

ahoe acquired by any of He potentates, 55. To Russia, already enriched by 
and of the ^ absolute necessity which , ^a portion of I^sia, was assigned Fin- 
exkts for' the maintenance of that bal- land, the greater p^ of Turkey, and 
qUee of power in which superfidal.ob- an irresistible pre^ndcranee in the 
seryqra have IBO oftemseen only the Eoxine and Baltic seasf to France, 
miific source of, unnecessary warfare, already master of the half 6f Cknnany, 
Thepriac^ oh whl^ that jpoHcy is Was aBo^ted Italy^ FotaudrSind the 
found^ is tliat of re- Spanish pentssula, with ^ wmiae of 

Bist the enCrciuwifiifm obtaining. Oreeoe, Haoed^ta, and the 

give any one a^te ,a^ undue #r^pon- islands ox the Archipelago. It was 
deiance ; and Mt »|irapoleCii hims^ who proposed this, 

the extremity of Wtlsfiieme of spoliation to Aleximder; 

only effectual means ox delendiug the uxnbirion of the Czar, gtseat as it 
ramparts of the place; tiuis, fmd xmter contemplated anrt^^ 

quires a sacrifice of the to so metenrive. He nowo^ly showed 

the future { it involve aa uumedidte determination to dethrone all sove- 
hj^nditure to avert a remote»j:SW mii^ who did not instantly adhere to 
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his designs against Great Britain, and 
replace them by othera drawn from his 
family, who might be expected to be 
obedient to hie will.* France and Russia, 
raying on, each other's support, now 
laid aside aR moderation, and even the 
semblance of justice, in their proceed- 
ings ; and, strong in their mut^ for- 
bearance, instantly proceeded to ap- 
propriate, without scruple, She pos- 
sessions of air other, states, ?Wen un- 
offending, neutrals or faithful allies, 
which lay on their own side of the line 
of demarcation. It was easy to see 
that the present o^mcord winch sub- 
sisted between them couM not last 
The world ^waB not wide enoiigh lor 
two Such great and ambltiou# powers^ 
any more than it had been Alex- 
ander and Darius, Rome and Oartha^. 
Universal empire to one or otherwould, 
it was likely^ be the result of a desper- 
ate strife between them, and in that 
case it would be hard to say whether 
the independence of Great Britain had 
most to fear from the Scythian br ftie 
Gallic hosts. , Already this danger had 
become apparent: ^ the fleets of 
Europe were combined under the com- 
mand of the French KxUperor ; and in 
a few years he would have two hun- 
dred sail of the line to beat down in 
the Channel the naval forces oi Eog- 
land, and carry slavery and ruin into 
the British dbminions. Such were, 
then, the consequences of the subyer: 
sion of the balanceof power ; sudme 
dangers which induce tha far-seeing 
sagacity of political wisdom to com- 
mence the confl;iot for national inde- 
pendence as soon as the rights of in- 
ferior powers ate menaced. * 

S6. Although, however, both the 
liberties of England smd independence 
of Europe were at this tithe .placed in 
such imminent peril, yet a great step 
had already been made towa^.dimin- 
ishing the danger, She (^peiihs^ 

* ** ’IdidnottMck/sri^Alex 
Orel Bavw, *or theButuhianpinwiadee: it 
was ymlt fteporor who, on hoamsttht ttlbwe 
of tho fall eSoli^od at OSb 

cat! do nothing with these bttesiiriass i 1^ 
vidence a^Mlm m from mjr pnaMUmemU 
with thetn/ let Ot matten SI tk^ 

Conttdat et ^ 

51ft. . I . < *. ' 


exp^itiott ^ completely paralysed 
ti'c' right wing of tho na^ force by 
which Kapoleon expected to effect our 
subjugation* The capture of twenty 
ships of the line and fifteen frigates, 
wi^ all their stores complete, equi- 
valent, in Napoleon’s estimation, to 
the destruction of eighty thousand 
land troops, was perha^ the greatest 
maritime blow ever yet struck by any 
nation, andweakenedthe naval resources 
of the French Emperor to a degree 
greater in extent than any single Cala- 
mity, except Tr^algar, yehexperienced 
during the war. The hostility of 
Russia, predetermined at Tilsi^ was 
by this stroke kept almost within tho 
bounds of compulsory neutrality. Swe- 
den wa$ encouraged to continue in the 
English Ullianoe ; the maritime force 
of the Baltic waalin a manner with- 
drawn from the eeriest : a few sail of 
the line werefdl that were required to 
be maintained by England in that 
qukrter. It is remarkable that this 
great achievement, fraught with such 
momentous consequences at that event- 
ful crisis, was regarded by the nation 
at the time with divided and uneasy 
sentiments ; and that the Opposition 
neve'r had so largely th^support of the 
public as when they assail^ the gov- 
ernment on account of a measure 
chlouiated, in its nlrimate results, to 
provetthe salvation of the country. 
But it is to be supposed that . this 
dissatisfaction was owing to factious 
metives ; . on the contrary, it was 
brought about by the ascendancy in 
the pnbHo mind of the best and 
^ noblest prhaciples of out nature. And 
, it Ic a-memonible dreumstance, highly 
I charact^ris^C of the salutary influence 
I of public opinien undef a really free 
I govv^ment, in bringing the actions Cf 
publ^ men to the test of general mo- 
Inlityv that while in France, where re- 
vdnticsisiaiy asbendtocyhad exringoish- 
ed feeHn^ in regard to publln 
maiters, except the,^ admiration of 
snocess, and in Russia, where' n des- 
potic sway had hitherto |»^ated the 
growth of any pnbliooplnitm'triiatev^^ 
uidversab Oatasfaotion ensued at the 
Rl-gotten geiaa of 

perorii> ^ l^i^h pep]^ moutned nt 
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the greatest maritime cdnquest yet dence at the expense^ as it was then 
achieved by their arms ; and disdain^ in error supposed, of the national 
to purchase even national indepen- faith. 


CHAPTER Lit 

FBOXIUATS OAUSXS OP THIS FSNIKSULAB WAS. 

1. Ho sooner had Hapoleon returned tical characteiv and was authorised to 
to PariS) than he began toi turn his offer the cabinet of Lisbon assistance 
eyes tov^^rds the Spanish peninsula^ in men Had money, to aid them in re- 
and the means of bringing the re- polling the threatened invasion. Hur 
sources of its monarchies more im- were these measures of precaution un- 
mediately under theiK>ntrol of France called for : a corps of thirty thousand 
than they had hitherto been brought, men, under the name of the ^^anny of 
even by the abject subnjfssion of both the Gironde,” was assembling at Bay- 
courts to his commands. His deigns onne, commanded by Junot ; and it 
against Portugal had been of very long was ascertained, by undoubted infer- 
standing. Lord YarUiouth had gained mfUod, that their destination was Lis- 
a due to them while conducting the bon.* - The presence of the British 
negotiations at Paris in July X806, for fleet, under Earl St Vincent* in the 
the conclusion of a general peace ,* and Tagus for a period uf several months, 
so pressing did the danger at that revived the drooping spirits of the 
time appear, that govexument dea- Portuguese government ; but after 
patched Earl Si Vincent with a power- the battle of Jena, their terror of 
ful squadron to the Tagus, to watch Prance so far prevailed as to induce 
over British interests. in that quarter, tllem to solicit the removal of that 
and afford to the Portuguese ^vem- squadron. The march, however, of 
ment eveiy assistance in ^is power in the French armies to Prussia, post- 
warding off the danger with which poofid, for a considerable period at 
they were threatened. Lord Roaslyn least, the threatened invasion. t 
aUeompauied expedition in a poll- 2. At the same period when these 

to Lord the King of Spain and the Prince of the 
Yaammih at on 27th July ISOe, **ia on Peace. ^That great project,* added he, * has 
the eve! of a great change. This been confided by Taueyrand to Lcrd Lauder- 

cannot be by aneace with Eng- dale during the negotiatiops at Paris. The 

laud; but M formy other ministers of the King of England could not 

see witibout uneasiness the peril of their 
The arrm dariMf that purpoto U alre^y ancient allies ; they have flown to their suc- 
aetmhmoit Mttyome. This is for ^e oonsider- eour, A corps of men is at this mo- 
ation of GiM BntaiiL^MLoiin TAnKOUTB'a ment ambVKiug at Portsmouth, and will 
1806^ ParL Jkb, viit. 184. shorter arrwe at Lisbon; meanwhile, the 
t Even so.sai^as thds peiio^ the project court <of Lisbon may 4vaw at pleasure on the 
of partitioning Portugal^, ,and eonff^ug a tressuiy of England for the charges conse- 
portion of it qUthePnnOh of the Peace; after- quent on the wan'^—Pov, ii. 123. The 
wards emhedifid in tho 'trta^ of Fontaine- * English expedition sailed, but afterwards 
bleau, Was formed. **%ikd Bossbmi" says waSt on to &diy,jw, the Portuguese govem- 
i^erol Poy, **^1^ no loaner aflnfltted to mmt* relieved of their prosentdangcr by the 
the counoU nof ILiebpn thah he 'announced Pmsaian war, and desirous not to embroil 
that it was ah ovdr with ?#tugal; that, a themselves with Pnu^, not only de- 
^nch army, assemlfl^ pf the oShied their aiA bUt nrevail^on the English 

i^nees, was ready Ih hnd that teremment to wflhoiaw their squadron irom 

its conquest was alre^ inftanged between me Thgus. 
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preparations, avowedly directed against 
Portugal, were going forward on lie 
Pyrenean frontier, the cabinet of Ma- 
drid discovered, through their ambas- 
sador at Paris, that Napoleon was offer- 
ing to bestow on othe^, withou! their 
knowledge or consent, considerable 
portions of the Spanish dc^inions. 
It has been already noticedjphat, in 
his anxiety for peace withipngland, 
he offered to cede the Spanish settle- 
ment of Puerto Rico ; and,* to obtain 
Sicily from the British government for i 
his brother Joseph, he proposed to I 
give up the Balearic Isles as a com- 
pensation to the dispossessed family 
of Naples. Even this was not all. 
To make up the amount of inaemnity, 
it was seriously proposed that a large 
annuity, imposed as a burden for ever 
on the Spanish crown, should be settled 
on the dislodged family, and stipula- 
tions to this effect were inserted in the 
aecret articles of the treaty which M. 
d*Oubril signed with France on July 
19, 1800.* Nor were these dii)lom&ic 
arrangements unsupported by warlike 
demonstrations. On the contraiy, 
the most active measures were taken 
to put the army on the Pyrenean 
frontier on the most efficient footing ; 
and on the 19th July Earl Yarmouth 
wrote to Mr Secrelaiy Pox — ‘^Theye 
is a considerable army already forming 
at Bayonne ; thirty thousand men are 
there already ; this army is bstenribly 
directed against Portugal, hut 
take Spain also” • 

8. The alarming discovery of the 
manner in Which the French Emperor 
was thus disposing pf portions of the^ 
Spanish dominions— astate with which 
he was in close alliance at the time— 
without even going through the form 


* "M. (POubril and Talloyrand have fixed 
upon Majorca, Minorca^ and Ivtoi for his Si- 
ciUan McOcsty. ifthcy cannot prjvail <m us to 
evacuate Sicily.''— noBD Yab5w<M7th to Mr 
Sbcbetary Fox, July 19 and 20.1806; Pari* 
Deft. viii. 122. And again. On the 26tK 8ep-J 
tember, Champagny pmnosed tp tord Lau-^ 
dcrdalo "that his SiciUm Mt^J^y shotdd 
have the Balearic Isles, and an annuity /roia 
th£ court of Spain to enable hinf to miantahi 
his dignity."— CiOBi> LAtrnERbAiiB's 
to Earl Spsrcer, Farit, 26tib September 1806: 
Pari, jE)«&. viii. 105, m. * ^ ^ * 
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of asking their consent to the cessions 
they were requii^ to make, added to 
the irritation which the Spanish gov- 
ernment already felt at the dethrone- 
ment of the Neapolitan branch of the 
house of Bourbon. It produced the 
same impression on the cabinet of 
Madrid that a similar discovery, m^e 
at the same time, of the offen of Napo- 
leon to cede Hanover, recently be- 
stowed on Prussia by himself, to Great 
Britain, as an inducement to that 
power to enter into a maritime peace, 
did on that of Berlin. iBoth these 
powers had for ten years cordially sup- 
ported Prance : Spain in pariicuWhad 
placed he? fleets and treastu^s at its 
disposal; and not only anniihlly jiaid 
an enormous tribute (£2,800,000) to- 
wards the expeiwea of the war, but 
submitted for it9 prosecution to the 
destruction qf her mayme, and the 
enti^ stoppage 8i her foreign and 
colonial trade. When, therefore, in 
return for so many sacrifices, made in 
a cause foreign to the real interests of 
their country, her ministers found not 
I only that the interests of the Peninsula 
were noways regarded by Napoleon in 
his negotiations with England and 
Russia, but that he hacj, actually offei*- 
ed the dismemberment of the Spanish 
monarchy, his tried and faithful ally, 
to appease the jealousy and satisfy the 
dema^s of these his old and inveterate 
enemies, their indignation knew no 
bounds. 

4. The veil which had so long hung 
before their eyes was at once violently 
rent^ asunder ; they saw clearly that 
ifideUty in alliance' and long-continued 
national support, afibrded no guarantee 
whatever for the continued support of ' 
the )^nch moflarch ; and that, wh^ 
it suited his pur|)ose, he had no 
scruples in purchasing a tempohuy^ 
respite fri>m the hostility of ah enemy 
by the^ermonent B|wUatiou^afriend. 
Ihe Prince of the Peace also 
sbnally mortified, at the exeLurion b£ 
the Spanish minister at , Paris ell 
share in the opnfem>mM'i0c^ 
d’Oubril end XiOrd TaMbim 
conriusiQli Under 

the 

■' 1 ,''' lyjt •• 
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and private causeB of irritation, the 
Spaniidi minister lent a ^filling ear ih 
the advanceB of the Knaaian ambas- 
eador at Madrid^ Barbn St|ro||onb£P, ^ho 
strongly represented the impolicy of 
cohtinmng any longer the alliance with 
a conqueror who sacrificed his sllies to 
propitiate his enemies; and a conven- 
tion was secretly concluded at M^Hd 
between the Spanish government and' 
the Russian ambassador, to which the 
court at Lisbon was* also a party, by 
which it was agreed, that as soon asihe 

Frentd^ amicB being ^ adi^^ on 
their road to Berlin, the Spanish gov- 
ermnent should commence hostlUties 
on the J^renees, and invite the ISing- 
lish cabinet to co-operate in averting 
the d^gers with wli^hit was menaced 
from the Spanish p£insala,* 

5. Themqjleot i^porei negotia- 
tion was ma^ kz&wn to Napoleon 
tiironghthe activity of hisambasmor 
at Hadrid, and by me intercepting of 
some of the ooxrespondenoe in dpher 
in which it was earned on, before 
Prussian war was commenced* But'he 
dusembled his resentment, and re- 
solved to strike a decisive blow in the 
north of Gerreany, before he carried 
into effect the views which he now 
began to entertain lor the total con* 
quest and appropriation of both' king- 
doms in the Peninsula. The finpru* 
dence of the Prince of the^eacC^ how- 
ever, pnbHclymealedihedesigiiBMch 
were In agitation before the pinpcar sea- 
son had arrived; fbr^ in a procisination 
pubUahedln be^nning o|. October 

at Madrid^ he inyiM ^f aREpaniards to. 
unite theih8rivM,:.u^^ nk^onal 
standards; ihe rich to mal» 
for ihe ol %a;r whirili w0l 

soon be odw br ihe oc^ 
good; the 

pain^icns pf 
hostile stm of 
Balearic isws, 1 
180Q,atwhl& 
which it 1 
kttown. 

cutixriy overfJtimWQ 



I^Wer to rouse the public enthusiasm, 
in order to enable the nation to enter 
with gloiy in the lists which were pre- 
paring.*' This prodamatipn reached 
HapOi^n on .the field of tjTena, the 
evening after the battle. He was not 
prepared for so vigorous a step^ on the 
part of 'vv'bb had so long been the 
obsequies minister of his will; and it 
may be S'moeived what his feelings 
were on receiving accounts of so de- 
cided a demonstration in a moment of 
unexampled triumph. ,, ' 

6. Too aldlled in dissenibling, how- 
ever, to give any premature vent to his 
feelings^ he eontentod himself wfith in- 
structing, his smbassadoi^ at Mamd to 
demand an explanation df^so extraor- 
dina^ a measure, and feigned entire 
sarismetion with the flimsy pretence 
that it mi directed against an antici- 
pated descent of the Hoots, Kay, he 
had the address to render this perilous 
step the means of forwarding his ulti- 
m^designs against the Peninsula: for, 
|l>y threatening the Prince of the Peace 
with the utmost consequences cOtis 
resentment, if the most uneqtu^cal 
proofs of devotion to the cause of 
France were not speedily given, he 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
rile cabinet of Madrid to the march of 
the Marquis Romaiia, with the, flower 
of the ^nish arw, from the banks 
of the Ebro to the shores of the 
thereby deniminj| the Benin-' 

' f The details now given on Ibe spoliation 
of Spain, whuh had been oontemiilsted lay 
Napoleon in the dltdonwrio oo^e^oos with 
the Bnijltsh gotemmeat rt JNHds in Jifly 

art of the Idgl^lmiKeteneoln Srawelop- 
tfaclwacte ^nsesdf SePonl^fl^ 

WBK^ as ^ th«r itemmssso ike weii- 

knowu nMNUsmation of .the Prinoe of . the 

Panoe en;the 5th OStebef niriv *5 ^bo 

' Phnogyriits of ^ni^iMfaonfnt^^ 

ah un^odiAnraiot Of orisAhjm]^ on the 
' Spfiailsh jevstessorik a di- 

stv merm mdSrtd naeesBaty 

' of Nigirietkiw prmmt do* 

quoted, 
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sula of its best defenders, and leaving 
it, as he supposed, an easy prey to 
his ambitious desj^. At the satne 
time the court bf Lisbon, j ustly alarmed 
at the perilous situation in which they 
were placed by this ilbtimed rfvela-. 
tion of secret designs, lost no 
time in disavowing all participation in 
a project which all concerw pre* 
tended now equally to condeMu ; and 
to propitiate' die i^nqueror 1^ an act 
which th^ we^ uroll aware would be 
well received, compelled Earl St Yin- , 
cent to with^w /with his. squadron 
from the Tagos. 

7. This meditated though abortive 
resistance of Spain, however, to the 
projects of spol&tlon which heffhad in 
contemplation, produced a very great 
impression on Hapoleon. He p^r^ 
ceived, in the clearest manner the rtsh 
to which he wa^ exposed, u, while 
actively engaged m a Oerman or Rue- 
sian war in fiont, he were to be sud- 
denly ass^led by the monarohicB of 
the Peninsula in rear--a quarter nJhero 
the French frontier was in a mmt 
meas^ defenceless,^ and from '\mch 
the cmies of Enj^and might find an 
easy entrance into the of his 
dominions. He f^t with Louis XIY. < 
that it was necessary there' should be 
no longer any Pyrenees; and as the^ 
Revolution had altered the reigning 
family on the throne of France, it ap- ! 
peared indispensable, that a nmilp 
change should take place in the Penm- 
sular monarohlies. py efllaoting thalt 
object, he thought, apparendjr with 
reason, that not oAy would the re^ 
sources of the kinj^ms it contained 
be more rompletely placed at his dis- 
posal, but his rear, would be secured 
by the of princes whose 

existence depended on the mainte- 
nance of bis "anthoriby ; and a new 
Family Cbmpac^. founded 0 ^ same 
reasons of , blood ejection and state 
policy which hhd rendered it* so im- 
portant to the Rou^ibon^^'vrOuld^ ip like 
manner, secure the pe^ttdty of: the 
Napoleon, dynasty. FrOm'ihrp^l^ 
either of Spain or PoHuigah;!lJky^^ 
cipated little of no. (w^itio^ dtem* 
ing them, like the mtxans, inoif^x^i 
to political changes, po 


diminution were made in their pri- 
vate enjoyments. Although, there- 
fore, he dissembled his, intentions as 
long as the war continued in the north 
of ‘ Europe, he had already taken his 
resolution^ mid the determination was 
irrevocable, that the houses of Bour- 
bon and Bmgansa should cease 2b 
reign. The arch r chancellor Comba- 
c^rOs, being opposed to this {nojeot, 
was not taken into confidence' on the 
subject; but Talleyrand warmly sup- 
ported it to the extent, at least, of in- 
corpmting the whole of the punish 
in^OvinCes to the. north of the Ebro 
with tho Fren^ emidreh > 

S. The ^eaoe of. Tilsit, however, 
placed Napoleon in> a very different 
situation, and gave him at once the 
mesns of securingm the most effectual 
manner the ooneuxfenee of Alexander 
in the dethroni|meni of tli^ Peninsular 
monai^gihs, by. simplf connWig at his 
advances .against the Tiirkish euaphe. 
It has already been stated, acoordi^ly, 
that the invasion of Spain was settl^ 
at this period, and that the considera- 
tion given for that act of mjustice, was 
permission to the Osar to drive the 
Turks out of Eurc^.* In regard to 


* ** 1 haveotmng reasons l» believe,'* says 
Savaiy, **thattheaffldr of Spain vasawtaUged 
at Tilsit. Subsequently,, at St Petcisbuzg^ 
when the troubles in the Peninsula com- 
ment^ the Bmperbr seemed noways sniv 

S od ailHhem; and hot only oxpresaed'no 

bu?never ont^mentioned t£e 
sutjeoi And though Napedeon wrote to me 
e^nisy w«ttk fmm Tma, he never alluded to 
the suhJeot; a, saenoe which he oertaiiily 
womd not nave preserved had eveiything 

fldeliiiiff how muoh he h *w at heartL at that 
period, teipxw oiosor the bonds of the Eus- 
slan idlSsnce.’*— jSAvaav, Ui. 90; see sdso 
ThmAnhaau.Eiiif. di 276: Ansa 

3>K Pmnv; iUwMtm d*Jfop<wnd, i 7 : snd 
BsOolqtds has wresotred a remsrkablt eon-.' 
venation whijW he had w^ Napol^ hhjbp' 
self oh the subject, There is but one 
npwer." said he, *' which. can distozb tny 
^em and l have uo.fean In that qoattw- 
J^ MmpejWr to l 

OeM'mif project e» wen 

tuPm period^ oppmea 
Ais word of Uenour no. 

hmqks have in- 


«WDM ar* 


'^ronquor/’ 
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the course to be adopted was 
BuOioieutly plaiu. All that was fla- 
quired waa to summon the court of 
Lisbon to ^hut'^thelr ports a^nst 
Enig^land, confimte all English pro* 
party within th^ donunions,, and de* 
c)|ure war against the British empircw 
In the course of enfoming such a re- 
quisition, it was hoped that an oppor- 
tunity could hi^rdly fail to present it- 
self of efi’ectingthe total dethronement 
of the house of Brazza. This was 
accordingly done: and on the 12th 
August Portuguese government, as 
already noticed^ were formally sum- 
moned, in terms of the secret articles 
of the treaty oi Tilsit, to 'declare war 
agaiast^Ei^land, adopt the Continen- 
tal System, and conhscate all the Eng- 
lish property wi^in their bounds.* 
This requisition wits made in the most 
menacing lyad pyemg^ory style, ac- 
conipaiiied willi the intimatioqi that, 
if instant complianee was not made, 
the Spanish forces would be united to 
the French, and Portugal would forth- 
with be occupied not for ten or fifteen 
days, as in 1801, but for the whole 
war, iKJihaps *for ever, according to 
circumstances. At the same time, the 
army of the Gironde, which had been 
in a great measure broken up during 
the Prussian war, was re-assembled at 
Bayonne, and, before the end^ of Au- 
gu(»t, Junot found himself thel?e at the 
* The note presfffited ^^he Froncli aw- 
bassadorotni^on tothe PoringucsegOTorn- 
ment was in tbese toms:— ^‘The umier- 
aigned has rocofTcd orders to declare, that 
it; on the 1st of next fi(^embor, the lYinco 
Begca^t of iPortugtU has not manlfeslxld his 
* . . himself from Eng- 

M deeittrihg wfihout, del^ 

' — Britain^ dismissing - the 
„.4:reQidi^ ^ Own fnah 
hting '«idl me English inei> 
‘ his' Wbouio s^nst the 
" " Ithjg his ,a<|iwdrons 
ijenttt powei*, the 

^hahse of the ,!Cbnt 


to the 
Prhme Bel 
as having ^ 

tinent, ana the 

the necessity df, d^) 
and^dedai^ — — j— ..i 
'S?*® Paw' (Twr/ w 

By a mm» 

BO juatShed 

peditiOh, was 
veiy day on . _ 
proM^theshoi 
. f ‘;%oecupyi] 
merely to eomptete the 


head of twenty -five thousand foot and 
^ree thousand horse; while Kapo- 
leon, in anticipation of an unfavourable 
repdy to his demands, without waiting 
fpr an answer^ at once seized the Portu- 
gueaf sMps in his harbours. His mind 
was how definitively made up to ap- 
propri^e Portugal, and render that 
aoquisryon the means of revolutionis- 
ix^ Bpal^, and chasing the Bourbons 
from thSr tottering tbrone.f 
9. The Bintish cabinet who were 
speedily informed of the demand thus 
made upon their ancient ally, and were 
no strangers either to the powerful 
means at the disposal pi the French 
Emperor lor enforcing obedience to 
his wishes, or the inconsiderable force 
which the Portuguese government* 
could oppose to his hostility, immedi- 
ately sent the generous intimation to 
the court of Lisbon, that they would 
consent to anything which might ap- 
pear conducive to the safety of Portu- 
and only hoped that the threat- 
enea confiscation of British property 
would hot be complied witlu The 
Prince Regent in conseqhCnee agreed 
to shut his harbours a^imtt English 
vessels, and to declare war against 
Great Britain ; but he declared that his 
sense of religloni and the regard which 
|Jxe entertained for existing tteaties, 
would hot permit him to confiscate ut 
once the prepay of the English mer- 

tif^mtal porta, hut to take that country 
bis own hands «t> dispose of at hia p)ca- 
Mne* Be deteimined to appropriits Portu- 
gal, .irreapeottve- of SpalOt end evjm as a 
means ^molutionMndf^din/ ^ ^at coun- 
try, In its then ccadn^iav was as offensive to 
him as' the Oouiis ofWaples^abd ^bon, 
whi<^ he had alriwsy arivtp* orwas about 
to drrve, firom, their, tottering^ thrones,, finch 
was the beghxfiina of the greatest fimlta and 
the greatmt; miibitmms ^ his reign.*’— 

»4. 

; olrea^rmven tw Bourbons of 

Bap^as ''Item constantly 

the 

^ Wnbons of Spain, 
bn eys of battle of Jena ; and who 

WbhldhotfiiU tOaeise the first oppeKtanity 
"hyaSow* 

Wither 



'essential 


haajii, a power Pilch i Vras ' as easentnu 
to lBinos*% tO'vgjEiein^ iisd. viii. 

2451'. r !„ ^ - 
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chautB. Ini^xnation was at the same 
time sent to the British residenta that 
they had better vriM up their affairs 
and embark their piro^rty as Speedily 
as possible. ThismodiffeaeompHaaice 
with his demands^ however/ was i&r 
from satisfying the French Bmperor^ 
to whom the Gonfiscation of^pnglish 
property was as convenient sm means 
of gratifying his followers b^Pplunder* 
as it was essential to the general adop- 
tion of the Continental Systenii whl^ 
he had su much at heart. Orders, 
therefore, were immediately despatch- 
ed to Junot to commence his march ; 
they reached the French general on the 
seventeenth October ; two dajfe after- 
wards his leading divisions CR 0 S 6 J];n 
THR Bxdassoa; whUe the court of lis- 
bon, menaced with instant destruction, | 
soon after issued a decree, excluding 
English vessels of every description 
from their harbours, but declaring 
that, if the French troops entered 
Portugal, they would retire withPthlir 
fleet to the Brazils. Events, however, 
succeeded one another with extraordi- 
nary rapidity; and, without any re- 
gard to the obedience yielded by the 
Court of Lisbon to his demands by the 
proclamation of the 20th October, Na^ 
poleon had not only already resolved 
on the total destruction of the hqu^ 
of Bragan^a* but actually concluded a 
treaty, to the entire partition of its 
dominibha. The moUves^ winch led 
to .tilns act; of spoliation tie intimat^ 
connected with ^e complicated in* 
trlguee which tki>thie period were pie^ 
pa)ii% the way to the dethrohement : 
of the Bpanhh house oE Bourbon, and 
theligh&ig .np the flakh^ of the Pim* 
tNSOLAnWAH.,^ ^ ■ 

16/ Tkd views of Kapoleon on the 1 
Spanish fbmed in , the - 

summer of with ; 

the consent ol at!^|s]|, re* 

ctuired e^en mQ|^ the aid 4I£ .shilfol 
and uns(TUpidousdi|d(^atii^>^h^ 
powerfularmiee tdwaldstMr develop' < 
ment; He found .such reh| iin TsBw 
rand and Buxoe, the hw cWtf. of w 
confidential .^uhkelkiis met ei ihle 
period wei^ initiated hjt l^eu 
designs, and fyom the fcm^ of WhCi^ 
he received ere^fy' enccnWagemcni' to 


tlmir prosecution;* while his acute 
ambassador at Madrid, Boaubarnais, 
transmitted all the information re- 
qui4te to enable him to. appreciate tbe 
disp^ition, of the. leading political 
characters with whom he was likely, 
in carrying them into eteoution, to 
come into collision. The ^panieh royal 
family at this . period . was divided 
and distracted by intrigue to a degree 
almost unprecedented even in the dark 
annals of Italian or By 2 santine faction. 
The King, Charles IV,, ^ though a 
prince not destitute of go(^ qualities^ 
fond of literature and the nne arts,, 
I endowed with no inconsiderable share 


of political penetration, ai^ bbsti- 
nately resplute, when fairly roused, in 
the maintenance of his own opinions, 
was nevertheless stfaxtremely indolent,, 
and 80 desirous of enjoying on a 
throne the tranquility of private life, 
that Be surrendered himself on ordi^ 
nary occasions without scruple to the 
direction of the Queen and the Prince 
of the Peace. She was woman of 
spirit and capacity, but sensual, in- 
triguing, and 4moBt entirely governed 
by Don Manuel Godoy, a minister 
whom her criminal favour had raised 
from the humblest sta^oh to be the 
supreme director of affairs in the Pen- 
insula. Qodoy was not by nature a 
bad m|tn;^ and, being endowed with 
considetable ^talents, might, under a. 
free, constitution, and in a country 
where greatness was to be attained by 
inte^fy of conduct and capacity for 
the dui^on^Of aftairsi have preserved 
an iml>lexbished reputation Even as ~ 
Iftwiks, his admlnis^tion, amougmany 
g^eyous .evils,, conferred some Imper- ^ 
tant benefits on his country. But, ele* 
va^d to power by the pmtisRty of a ^ 

Talimasd and kis'parthans haW? tsk^. 
sftmtsge of hi» dtomiswi from m fpce of 
mwto for IbroigQ W&ira scorify 
peihA tp repmaebt him as .hwle tu'to 
WStn Spain. There can be nioi'dii^1% 
Jiowewf, from hie cdmmtmimtWns thfiamy 
St TiWt, that he was ifihen 
design and approvWl cf 
coiwtBntly assmted thi^ltw 
ti4|y suggested to him to 

Vi. m . 
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ambitious, tain, and oatei^ 
,iiiDua> Buiroundod by a jealoua nobluty^ 
who regarded his extraordinary indu- 
msoe with londi^^Bed aversion, he had 
joo roMuroe |or the pr^rvation of hie^ 
wet but in the same arts to Which, 
had owed hii^tise. He had the ex- 
tSAocdinary &cdlty, descriptive not 
less of his own ebarac^r than of the 
manners of the bourt where his eleva- 
tion had taken place, w^e married to 
a princess of <the bl«^-royai, to carry 
on a oease^s intrigue with the Queen, 
and, without exdung her jealousy, to 
live in open aduiteiy with Mademoi- 
selle Tndo, by whom he had several 
obildrem a^ console hims^, when her 
dbirms D6^ to wane, with those of 
her younger and more beautiful sister t ; 
Alike unsatiated Hy this power, and 
undeterred by these scandals, which 
were known^ ell Spsix^ he now <^nly 
espired to a throne, and aime^at the 
formation of a d^asty which might 
.take its place MfW the crowned 
heads of Buro]^* Ctoles IV,, too 
Weak to divine the ambitious designs 
of the ruling favourite, and entirely 
under his &ection, wea not Wy 


blind to the infamy the Prince of the 
Peace was bringing on his house, but 
insensibloto the dangers which it ran 
jhK>mhis ambition. He created him 
Oradd-Admiral of Spain, and gave him 
^e entire command of the whole 
iorc^ naval and military, of his do- 
miniom. The royal gua^, of which 
he wasj^mmauder, was commanded 
by h^ matures ; the royal treasures 
were at his disposal. Thus encouraged, 
Godoy began to venterUin the most 
extravegaut projects, and had already 
sounded the leading members of the 
councils of Castile and the Indies, 
and the parliament of Spain,, on the 
pOBslb&ly of chan^ng the order of 
succession to the throne, and secur- 
ing the regency, if not the crown to 
himself. 

11. The Prince of Asturias, after- 
wards BO well known in Europe under 
the title of Ferdinand VIL, was bom 
on the ./4th October 1784; and was 
cSnaliquently twenty-four years of age 
when the troubles of Spain commenced. 
Farile and indolent in general, though 
at the sfiune time irasrible and impetu- 
ous on partiicidar. oueasions, he had 


*' Don Hanuq^ Gfodoy* bom at Badi^os in 
1767, of a noblo but obseore fomily, affords 
as singular an sxamplo of sodden elevation 
as the bistory of Borope or the Bast baazn- 
corded. A tnext prhaie in the bodyiguard, 
be owed the first mvour of the Qudsti to the 
shiii with which he sang atd touched the 
sofsvo^tean Instrument in that land 
Qi )iiWe>sndT<nnano6. Baxiidlv adwtnoftd' bv 
ihy^ in ^ 


ha d meei 

totjWld 

■ 


artr horn irm, not mer^y 
. mistress, hut to ae- 

the mind of the 

re publicly with 
•ipa SudoX by 
Hisedaea- 
he hsd eon- 
; Which appeared^' 


miinaas, 

wl^nn' he.had,s|Wjmd 
t&on t yw** beka 'U "* ^ 

_ ^ , 

is@g,'i g«agj 

baamm md tf'BH 

, b^ded. , Atthes^dare o/SS^g; 


be at length e^ons^ the daughter of Don 
Xouis, brother of that monarch ; and his 
daughter was destined in marriage to the 
young Bing of Btmria. He had all the pas- 
sion lor Show and splendour which usually 
belongs to those who are devated to a rank 
whieb they have not held from thejbr infancy : 
this prodigality oocaaioned-a perpetual, want 
of mowty, which was #np|^6d by the sale of 
offices and the receipt pf wfbes.Of oveiy de- 
sotipiion^ and under hjS' administration a 
fidgnt^ system :of coM^h overspread 
every ibnpck of 

lefits WiiSEoegWteed on 
yesrs of 

prgeed- 


of' estates mortamia,, 'Which 

Fov. 
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fallen entirely under tl^e guidance of 
those by whom he surrounded^ 
They were all creatures of the Prince 
of the Peace, — ^with the exception of 
the virtuoud Count Alvarez, whose 
principles were too iinbending to allow 
him to remain long in the corrupted 
atmosphere of a despotic c^rt; and 
the O^on Bscoiquiz^ an ^ccfesiastio of 
remarkable talents, exteryive know* 
ledge, and profound dissimmtion, who, 
by his capacity and zeal in liis sendee, 
had at length acquired the absolute 
direction of hia al&irs* The X*r|nc6 bf 
Asturias bad been early married to a 
princess of the Neapolitan house of 
Bourbon, whose talents, high spirit, 
and Jealousvof the exorbitan^Binfiuence 
of Godoy, had fomented the divisions 
almost inseparable from the relative 
situations of ,hei]>apparent. and i?iUng 
monarch in an absolute government.' 
Two parties, as usual on sn^ occasions, 
formed themselves at the Spanish 
court; the one paying their court to 
the ruling power, the other ij^orship^ 
p^ the rising sun. The l^nce of the 
Peace was the object of universal idol- 
atry to. the lorm^, Baof^uiz was the 
soul of ilie latter. Thb Princess of 
Asturias, after four yeiua of a brilliant 
existence, died, univeri^ly regretted, 
in May 1806, leaving the Spanish n^h- 
an^y, at the a^pimching cnsb of <ita 
fate, expose^ in addition to the .divi- 
sions of a distracted court, to In- 
trigues consequent on the cotnpeSitkm 
for the^ha^d of the heir-app^^t W 
the throne, 

12. Godoy qaw the advantage .which 
his future was likdty to deriv|^ 
|rbm h is ascabdant iover the mind 
Beidiiiand^ thenefore he had long 
before taW the decisive" stop 

' Ho . afto^MaiisIs ' ado'ptied '« the* 

extem^\%r;iaiuen«ie' 'hn 1^ 

parent; vby Min tp 

Maria Louisade sistec of , 

own wife _ 

pppose jih^ idSib^itb*lhe fvjm^ 

This pre^eof' ^ 

Godoy lagidn^x^tunnedM.h^ _ 

designs, Independent ' of the 


parent^ who resumed his relations with 
[l^coiquiz and' the malcontent party 
among the nobility. No sooner, there- 
fore, did Napoleon turn his eves to- 
U^ards Spain ip' spring 1807, than he 
opened secr^ h^otiations with him ; 
while, at the seme time, Esepiquiz, who, 
though banished tb Toledo, waiEf>ilU 
the soul of the sPrince^s par^, com- 
menced underhand intrigues in the 
same quarter, M>d came privately to 
Madrid to arrange with the Duke del 
Infantado, the Duke de San . Carlos, 
and the other leaders of the Prince's 
party, the means of permanently enmn- 
oipating him from the thraldom of the 
ruling fftvourite. It was in order to 
foment and take advantage of these 
divisions that Napoleon sent Beauhar- 
nais aa his amb^sador to Madrid in 
July 1807 ;‘andlthat skilful diploma- 
tist lyas not longpf opening secret con- 
ferences with the*Duke def Infantado, 
rich it was mutuallv agreed timt, 
both for the security of the' Spanish 
monarchy, and>to form, a couute^ise 
to the enormous power and ambitious 
projects of the Prmpe of the Peace, it 
was indispensable that the Prince of 
Asturias should espouse a princess of 
the ixuperial family of. Buonaparte. 
There was . no difhculty in ccuumg to 
.an understanding, and estabiishing a 
secret aad;Clandestine correspondence 
betu^ the .Prince of Asturias and 
the. French amhassadqr ; for he and 
all Ms . advisers were in the utmost 
at riic ambitious projects of the 
iQi Priioe.; and although 
, mass was cent by Napoleon to 
cbndibptthe mtri^e» it is quite certain 
first proposals for gie marriage, 
came, from tibe counsellors of the 
Priubc^* Beanhamai&^'on finding. ;^ 
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dispositionB thus mutual. Boon wixdio 
to EBooiquiz^ calling on him to ** giv« 
a BpeoMo guatimtee, and something 
ipaoipe :thaapt yague promises, on the aul> 
ject*' . Thus encouraged* Prince. of 
Astunaa wrote diceotiy to Napoleon a 
let^r, in which, after the most extig- 
getated fto.ttet 7 , and a declaration that 
his father was suri^unded by evil 
counsellors, who misled his better 
judgment^ he implored him to permit 
him the hohoar of an alliance with his 
imperial family/ 

13. Beauhtnuds had warmly entered 
into these views of the Prince of As- 
turias, in the hope that,: if the pro- 
|)OBed allianee took place^the*ehoice of 
the mnc#would be direoi^ to a niece 
of the Empress, and relation of his 
own, who was afterwpds bestowed on 
the Uuke d’ Arembeig. But when the 
letter rea<med^apQ£on,‘ he had other 
views for the dif^oSal oi the Spanish 
throne. By means of Isquierdo, a 
Spanisb ag^t at Paris^ who was a mere 
creature of the Prince Of the Peace,, he 
had for some idme been negotiating a 
treaty with Charles IV., the o|)ject of 
which was at once to secure the parti- 
tion of Portugal, and bestow such a 
share of its spcgls on Qodoy 9 » might 
secure him to the French interest^ and 
prevent him from opposing any serious 
obstacle to the tot^ dethronement of 
Spanish royal family. This^nego- 
ttiffitinn took. ]^ace, and tke treaty in 

^ daily," said he, ^‘more sod 

tlw goodness of Uie Hmperor : 
rest aamired he would ever 
find m the Aetwiiw the most feith- 

ftd rkad Re Implored, theu, 

with the utmtiwt OQu!idenc«,themtenud pro- 
te^on of the. Emperor, not oi^.to pemit 
hiTO^% honour ^ an a^ianqe With his 
family, but ihat^he w6hld smomh awayaU 
m%ultles, to dunp: 



which it terminated was signed by Is- 
quierdo^ in virtue of full powers from 
Charles IV:, without the knowledge of 
the Prince of Masserano, the Spaniel 
ambassaidor at Paris : a sufficient proof 
of the*Becret ahd sinister designs it 
was intended to serve, and of the dark, 
crooked ^licy whdch the Emperor Na- 
poleon had already adopted in regard 
to Spanisk aj&irs. 

14. By Hiia, treaty it Was stipulated, 
that, in exchange for Tuscany, which 
was ceded to Kunce, the pr»3vince of 
Entre-Douro-e-Miuho, the northern 
part of Portugal, comprehending the 
city of Oporto, should be given to the 
King of Etruria, with the title of King 
of SortHem Lusitania, to revert, in 
default of heirs, to 1^ Most Catholic 
Majesty, who, however, was not to 
unite it to the crown of Spain : that 
the provinces of Alentejo and Algarves* 
forming the southern part of the king- 
dom, should be conferred on the Prince 
of ^e Peace, with the title of Prince 
of Al^rves ; and in default of heirs- 
male, ,in like signer, and on the like 
conditions, revert to the crown of 
Spain: that the sovereigns of these 
two new' principi^ties should not make 
war or peace without the consent of 
the King of Spain: that the oehtral 
p^rts of Portugal, comp^ending the 
provinces pf Beira, Tras-ms-Montes, and 
Portuguese Estremadura, should re- 
mainin sequestration in the hands of 
ikelFVench till a .general peace, to be 
6xchan]|;ed for Gibraltar, Trini- 
dad, and. the other Spanish i^lonies 
conq^uered by the' EngH^* ihat the 
^sovereig^ of these ceqtgaJ province^ 
should hold them bn the same tenure 
and conditions as the Kiogof .Noithorii 
Lusitiania : hnd that the Emparbn Na- 
«Ai«An ^should /So fti jfest 

„ diould 

'be ij9^/-«i^^^:'lRy'thifl lt;w»s 
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agreed, that a corps of twenty-five 
thousand French infantry and three 
thousand cavalry should forthwith 
enter Spain and march across that 
countiy, at the chaz|;e of the court of 
Madrid, to Lisbon; while one Spanish 
corps of ten thousand men should enter 
the province of Entre-Uouro'h-Minho, 
and march upon Oporto, and another 
of the like force take posse^on of Al- 
entejo and Algarves. Thfe contribu- 
tions in the central pirovinces, widch 
were to be placed in sequestration, 
were all to be levied for the behoof of 
France; those in Northern Lusitania 
and the principality of Algarves for 
that of Spain. Finally, another French 
corps of forty thousand men was to 
assemble at Bayonne by the 20th 
November at latest, in order to be 
ready to enter Portugal and support 
the first corps, in cose the English 
should send troops tO/the assistance of 
Portugid or menace it with an attack ; 
but this last corps tons on no Mount to 
eviJUr without the consent of both 
the contracting parties. As the prin- 
cipal object bf this treaty waa to give> 
France possession of J^isbon, and the 
maritime forces of Portugal, it was 
communicated in substance to the 
Emperor of Russia, and a Russian 
squadron of eig^t ^i^ of the line, 
under Admiral Siniavin, passed the 
Dardanelles afid steered for Lisbon to 
support the French army, and pr^ent 
the esofkpe of the Pbrtuguese flee^, a 
short time, before the army under; 
Junot bn>ke up from Bayonne for the 
Portiigue^ fronti»», ftbi long before 
any ru^We, had taken place betweena 
England and the cabinet of St Peters* 
buife*' ■' 

* : m tr^tira were not iperely 
/'OnrelUihitig I4Sboni*’ save ThttnNUiit, 

' « cfioEie m aofi a 

i^ ' Wsr of 



of Jnfinmafcioo 

the French toi- 

piWeiyae6ideatti;< 


^’however, 

to mwo^beah 

»»BnV,iS7. 


a fiagrant act of iniquity on the pari 
df both the contracting powers, inas- 
much as they provided for the i)arti' 
tion of a neutrsl and unoffending 
power, whiph had* even gone st^far as 
to yield impUi^*t^ob^ience, by its pro- 
clamation o£ the 20th October^ eight 
days befcre t^oy were signed, to all the 
demands of me partitioning cabineta; 
but they were yet more detestable from 
involving a double perfidy towards the 
very parties who were in this manner 
made the instruments of the ambitious 
designs of the French Emferor. While 
Qodoy was amused, and for the time 
secured in the French interest, by the 

S retendea gift of a <• principality, hie 
ownfall h^ in reality beefi resolved 
on by Napoleon, who had never for- 
given the proo]|mation of 5th Oc- 
tober 1806 ; and this specious lure was 
held out witbout»any design of really 
confiirring it upon that powerful fa- 
vourite, merely in order to remove 
him from the Spanish court, and make 
way for the great designs of the Fretidi: 
Emperor in both parts of the Penin- 
sula. The French force, which was- 
stipulated to assemble at Bayonne in 
the end of November, was notintexuled 
to act against either 4he EngUshi or 
Portugal, but to secure the frontier, 
fortresses of Spain for Napoleon him- 
self the Spanish forces, which 
were to be marched into the northern 
southdhi’ provinces of Portugal, 
were not designed to secure any bene- 
fit for bis Most Catholic Majesty,, but 
m ^p his dominions of the few ro- 
troops which, after the'departfire 
of star remained for the de- 

fanbe.of the niomrchy, in order to pre- . 

its subjugation fqr the j^ench 
EmiiSfor. $0 Uttie caw wa^ tskento . 
disgmsb this intention, that, by a 4^ 
brw aopn alterf |om Milan, ^ .tho 

cbmmimder ' of the 

hooseofBwmMj^ 
tugsl; and the pt 
'ti£en tmda^'hW 

kingdom of 

gsiiendquHfiiisf of hit amt^r 

SndyOY,iS1.845. ^ 
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appointed govemor of Poi> 
:tug9l| and lie was ordered to oan^ 
r thj 9 adbiuniatration o£ tbe wliole in the* 
IQiaperor^s name^wHobiiras aooordini^y 
done. Hiatory oontaiaa; many » 
amples of powerful m^na^cbs ootnbin- 
ing iniquitously together to roh iheir 
weaker neighbours; but, this is. per> 
hai>s the first instanee on record in 
wMch the greater of the partitionuig 
powers> in additiohto the spoliation <S. 
a neutral and unbfTeindin^ state/bou^t 
the consent of its infenor coadjutors 
in the scheine of iniquily by the per- 
fidiotu promise of some of those B 3 [>oils 
which it destined eacchndygly for its 
own aggrandisement. 

17. Itinay easily be believed, that, 
when such were the views 'entertained 
at this period by t|^ French Emperor, 
the letter of the FHnoe of Asturias, 
written at th# su^stiop of Beauhar- 
nais, oftering his h^ to a princess of 
the imperial family, was not likely to 
receive a veiy coStdial reception. It 
was permitted ,acc(ffmngl^^ remi^ 
without an answer; and meanwhile 
the march of Jonot actx»u the Pentn^ I 
sola was pressed by the most urgent 
orders from the impenal headquarters. 
Early in Howimb^> General Clarke 
the minister of trar, wrote; byHapor- 
Ieou*a command, a letter to that mar- 
shal^ in which he was orderedjbo ad- 
vance as far ,as Qiudad Bodr^o be- 
tween the 1st to the 16th Kovembw*, 

* Ho was speMv etder^ ho ao-^ 

' •oimt . tb stop,^ whomor the Prloco B^gESut 

dia Sr dm net war ega^ 

to, move on rapitny fowaras the 
iie^ving tke pmpoeals ,of the Bniiimio^e I 
gvweroment Wimbat retomio^ ahy wntteni 
answer. ieidtO:iise<#vny poaaltde effort to* 
MfHve themasffld^iy 
in or^ to' 

‘ia. 



and to reach Lisbon at latest by the 
doth. His ordeta Were to proclaim 
p^toe to Poiftugal, and alliance and 
I liendship > to Its prince regent; but 
meanvhue .to press pn with ceaseless 
act|vi^> and at all hazards get posses- 
sion of the fortresses and fleet at Lis- 
bon, belore they could be reached by 
the English forces.*^ Junot was not 
bai^wanihin aoUng upon the perfidious 
policy thus presenbed to him : but in 
the execution of it he encountered the 
most serious, difiSloulties; hnd such was 
the rapidity his march, and the 
state of disorganii^ation to which his 
corps was reduced by the severity of 
the weatber and the frightful state of 
^e roads, that if any resistance what- 
ever had been attempted by the Portu- 
guese government, he must infallibly 
have been destroyed. At first he pro- 
ceeded, by easy marches and in good 
order, through the north of Spain; 
though he everywhere underwent the 
utvn^ privations, from the entire fail- 
ure of the Spanish authorities to fur- 
nish the prmoribed supplies to his 
troops,-^ failure of which the >Eng- 
Urii tommies in^ thehame kingdom after- 
wards had .such Utter experience. 
But when he reached Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the orders he received to hasten his 
advance and. ecU»< upon the fleet were 
so urgent, that he deemed it, neces- 
sary to , press on with the iOost aztraor- 



.ariiviog merely m an ahxiljia^ ; meapwldle. 

‘ " ■ ' ' twen^-lDurhoumafter 


acotn^er/daiL 

tlm srriwd of tke mainbo4y of the sriny at 

ItoboDr wfitentoemit w^tMe^nCtoitief the 

Hmpomn whtotiwiU be. wmt the fwopomils 

miide.sre not flooepted, and that the eoantop 
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thing but the one mud object in 
view.* He ^cordin^^ issued a pro-- 
clamation to the inliabitantSi in which 
he disdaimed any hostile intention^^ 
and, dedar^ he cen&e only as* an ally^. 
and to sate them tttm the hostiUty ot 
thoEhgliiBh.t 

1$. Two days afterwards^ the army 
entered Portugal^ where they soon 
gave convincing pmofs hmrhtde their 
declared resolution of protecting pio- 
pertyaud abstaining from every epe- 
oies of outrage was to be reli^ on. 
Pillage of every sort was -systemati- 
cally practised % dl grades^ from the 
commander-in-bmel to the common 
soldier* Junot faithfully executed his 
instructions to employ the &nguageof 
conoiliation« but act u^n the prin- 
ciple of the most deddod hostility. 
Such conduct natura% made the in- 
habitants fly his approach; and this 
circumstance, joined to the forced 
marches the sobers ws^e compelled 
to make/ and eiccessive scKe^y of 

the rdns, whidi fddlln that oountiy 
at that peridd of theyear with all the 
violenoeol the tro|d^ soon reduced 
the lumy to the m^fiightfui state of 
disorder. Added to ihie, the rugged, 
impracticable nature of the roads, or 
rather taottntaln^paths»^ which they 
were cbliged.t^ 'h^avtme, destitute of 
bridges and almost impsmble ^or otw- 
xiages, produced such m ^effect upon 
the F^ch army, ihat.in a few^ysit 
was as much disorganised ,as it 
have been by the mo^ disssixous 
* ** Ouno aoooont'hslt in your inarch even 
for a day. want of proViaionBi opuld 

no rawon for doing ao, auU Icb the itate.^ 
theroms. Twenty thousand men cm 
and live fniywhsra««ven>madeieiAi*’^^ 
vamm e». Jtmoiv leer* %> 1807s Tonnsoi 

your CowntryaStimiiWdfna,^ 



feah Discipline was soon at an end; 
the commands of the officers were uo 
longer atMded to) the roE of the 
drum was dfOvmed m the roar of the 
tempests, /. the soldiers, drenched from 
head to foot, ley down on the wayside 
without eith^ food or shelter ;» and 
this flne]y-aim(>ii^^ o>^my, six-and- 
%enty thousand strong When it left 
TkyOime, amounted^ when it reached 
Amantes in Portugal, only to four 
thpumndstiagglers, half without arms, 
more like ghosts ihan the array des- 
tined to suMue a kingd<ki. Ko words 
can do justice to the, haxdships which 
we^ m^dexgone, and the disorder 
which ensued, during the march from 
the fnmtier to Abrantes: the flrm- 
neas of the oldest officers, even in the 
leading ooluUm^was shaken by it, and 
those which fi^owed hurri^ along 
without axw oi^er, Uke a confused 
hosde of robbersJt^ Their feet, bound 
up, were nearly. all bleeding; their 
faces pale and emaciated, tibieir mus-^ 
kets broken ^into sta£& for walking. 
Hany ‘battalions subsisted lor days 
together on nothing but che0tnuts,'im 
the (Quantity even of that humblelare. 
was so scanty that, from that cause 
among others, they kwt Bevml hun- 
dred men a«dE^ : whole companies and 
, aipxadrons were Wathed away in the 
ravipes by ihe. swollen muun^n-tor- 
rents* At iwigfh, alter undergoing 
, ^ the leading bands 
of ^0 French army,- only fifteen him- 
4r#^stro% ia^^toamdXisbon in the 
e^d o| November, but straggling in 
sotiih small nunwers, end in such de- 
plombleoonditto resembled 

wdfethe fngitiv^who had escaped 

•atls^httposslble,*';^ MIbault. an 
Sdve aa io«a. of tbe 

. the resell ffolnfW- 

hsvb IkMMX tbe^^utllo! 

/XtHr'Wi 

' 
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from a disastrous retreat, than the J though with the secret design of in- 
proud array which was to overturn a^ damnifying the jsufferers as soon as 
dynasty and subdue a kingdom. the means of doing so were at the dis- 

19. The elements of glorious resist- |K)aal of government. Though this 
anoe were not wanting in the Pprbu- last measure was known to be exceed- 
guese capital Its inhabitants were ingly painful to the Portuguese govern- 
three hundred thousand : its forts ment, and was evidently adopt^ mi- 
strong, defended by a numerous artil- der tha'nffere pressure of necessity, yet 
lery, and garrisoned by fourteen thou- it was a step of such decided hostility, 
sand men: an English squadron lay^ that it com|)^ed Lord Strangford to 
the Tagus with Sir Sydney Smith at take down the arms of Great Britain 
its head, whose versatile genius was from his house, and demand, his pass- 
pecuHarly fitted for such an undertak- ports ; and soon after, amidst the tears 
ing, and who%ad shown at Acre what of the inhabitants, he followed the 
vigour he could infuse into a besieged English factory to Sir Sydney Smith's 
population. The Engtish sailprs long- fieet. 

cd to see the work of defence b^in : . 20, Al^ough, however, the rela- 

Sir Sydney offered to bring his ships tions between the two countries were 
abreast of the quay, and the{n,fiecpnd- thus formally broken, yet as it was 
ed by the indignant qpjpulooe, dispute well known tnat the cabinet of Lisbon 
every inch of ground with -^e inv^er. had yielded only to unavoidable ne- 
But the destitute (tondition of the cessity, and as their tardiness in aoced- 
f^iich army was unknown ; and eiD^n ing to the demand of ISTapoleon for the 
if it had been fully understood, both instant seizure of British property had 
the Portuguese governmeht and the snffieies^ly demonstrated the rcluc- 
English ambassador^ Lord Strangford, tance with which measures of severity 
were aware that JunoVs was but the had'heeti adopted hy them, the Brit- 
advanced guaird of a greater army, ish ambassador on boa^ 

which woidd speedily follow if the the English read|r t^ 
first was discomfited; and that any tage of the^ first opemng i^hich should 
resistance woulitonly serve to give the occur for the /tiesumpti^ of more 
French Emperor an excuse for mea- amicable o<wrre^ndence.)f|fl[eanwhile, 
sures of extraordinary rigour against everything at jUisbon was vacillation 
the Portuguese nation, without aj^rd- and chaos ; and the Prince and his 
any reenable prospect of uUi- emmcU, distracted between terror at 
success. The great fibject was the .^ceasing advance of Junot, 'and 
to withdraw thp.rqyal family and the anki^y about t]he loss of their colonies 
fleet Irbm the gmp ^ bf the invaden^ and commerce by a rupture with Eng- 
Moire, fpr them a ^foige in Bra- land, he^tated betWeen the bold epun- 
zil UR the present season eels of Don Rodrigo de Lousa and the 

was overpast. As soon as th.ey saw . Linares, who Strenuously re- 

the danger approaching, therefore, the coifhm^ded detennined resistance to 
Portuguese government took eveiy^ the iuvadMf end the natural timidity 
imaginable pi^ntlon, to disaim the of a court surrounded with dangers 
conquem hy his^ia- «nd debilitated by the pmific 

ei^ons. A ;p)Epcy!iyto preceding resins. ' Atleng^'^tfever, 

mentioned, '.the - such' ihfor*iatiott was reSIvelVhs/jlis- 

harbowagsittiiiSn^^ ,,teimiinsd_tim'infes0lution of the';^i- 

adoptii^ - An ‘ominhu* Uiieappearedi.ka the 

aa,the march of of Btkg^a 

tsnued^^'lhis was,f<dtpwt^^h‘'^l^ iCei«od to reign andt^ with, i^e 

afte^ids, by .ifie ; ito^ul^ug that announcement 

mq^^,.^gorouB Lord 

tW property, ^0 Priipce 

Mm such of .the'^Rfi^pi ^Regent secret. 'jttoetar'-Aod 

remamed in Portb^ wm adbiwS^}ltoay«iricdi^f |bntainebleaa,'^^w^^^ 
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the portions assigned to each of the 
partitioniDg powers were arranged. 

21. Intdligence, received ehorfcly 
after the entrance of tbeSpanii^ troops 
into Alentejo and the northern pro- 
viuces of the kingdom, left &o room 
for doubt that the copies were correct, 
and that fhe treaty was immediately 
to be acted upon. At the same time 
Lord Strangford landed, and assured 
his royal highness, on th^ honour df 
the l^ing of England, that the mea* 
sures hiwerto adopted by the Portu- 
guese court were regarded as meitu 
compulsory acts, and had nowaya 
abated the friendship of his old ally 
if he would still avail himself of it. 
These representations, seconded by 
efforts of Sir Sydney Smith, who 
brought his squadron to the mouth 
of the ^rl>our, ready alike for hostile 
operations or pacific assistance, gave 
such ^pport to Bon Rodrigo and the 
patriotic {)arty, that the court resolved, 
if the messenger despatched to obtain 
a stoppage of Junot's advance Va!4 not 
successful, to embark for riie Brarils. 
He Entirely f^iled^ in arresting the 
march of the, French gc^eridi and or- 
ders* were themo^ givin that the fleet 
should* as speedily as possible, be got 
ready for sea ; and the Prince Regent 
published a dignified proclamation on 
the followi35ig dayj in which he an- 
uounoed a resolution .worthy of the 
former heroism of the house of Bra- 
ganssy and prepared to seek in 
Atlantic climes “that freedom of 
Europe had become unworthy.*** 

22. The fleet at first was in a state 
but little prepared for crossing the A^-t 
lantie, and still less for conveyii% tne 


motley and hdpless crowd of old men, 
i^women, and children, who were pre- 
paring to follow the court in their mi- 
gration to South America. By great 
exertion^ however, and the active aid 
of the British eailors, who, overjoyed 
at this extraordinary energy on the 
part of the Prince Regent, exerted 
themselves with unheard-of vigour in 
giving assistance, eight sail of iSie line, 
three frigates, five sloops, and a num- 
ber of merchant vessels, in all six-aiid- 
thirty sail, were got ready on the fol- 
lovring day, when the royal family pre- 
pared to carry their mournful but 
magnanimous resolution into execu- 
tion. Breoeded by the archives, trea- 
sure, plate, and most* valm^le effects, 
the , royal exiles proceeded in a long 
train of carriages to the water's edge. 
K*evdr had bee^l seen a more melan- 
choly procession, or one more caloulat- 
ed^to impif^sS (& the 'minds even of 
the most inconsiderate, the magnitude 
of the calamities which the unbounded 
ambition of France had brought on the 
other nations of Europe. The insane 
queen came in the first carriage : for 
sixteen years she had lived in seclu- 
sion, but a ray of light hadpen^xated 
her reason in this exj^remity,, and she 
understood and approved the coura- 
geous act “ What I '* said she, shall 
we abandon the kinMom without a 
a bfi)w ? l^bt so l^v addiressing the 
coachmans “ they will think we are fly- 
ing/* The widowed princess and the 
infant were in the next, with 
the Prixiioess of Brazil, bathed in tears ; 
after them came the Prince Regent, 
psde and weeping at thus leaving, ap- 
parently for, ever, the land of his 


* ** Haying tried, by sli possible moans, 
to preserve uie ne^tmuity bitherto eixioyed, 
by my teittmijl; and beibWed subjects ; having 
and made in- 

aoiUffinilhie mher aaoriftcea pven going to 
— .} sbi^&g ports of my 

s to the •ulgeets of mr aneSeut and 

the King of Mtain, thus 

expiring the commeree'oi: my people 
total mu, and eonseqaently tuflbring tfie 
gresdwst lo^es in the coDeoden of the aom 
jevebue, 1 find tluvt the tmmojrae 

wit^the^hopb of be^ no 
noiore dlaturbed, are act|i^ into 

the interior of my donDdmeni» md arafiw cn 
,th^ Way towards this oaiiW. ^ei^bous to 


ar^d the fhtal consequencos of a defonoo^ 
Whirii (Would be far more dangerous than 
pMtable, semng only to occasion a bouud- 
MjeUhsiop of blood, shocking to hutna&i'^, 
apd- to inflame the animosity of the trocm 
Which have entered thi^ l^gdom wi^ the 
and pri>jailBo of M •cWnmftting 
Seloarilest ihoStmiy also, 

that they , ate zhore , parttodl 

my W fidiih- 

<9 BuWeets would b^less eciqmesd'w dan- 

geif if I ware, absent flmm the 

nave rehfived to' retira* trith the queen and 
toyvi Jbb my hi dragon, 

and to estataish tnyssU! Bio 
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f atl)ier8. In th« magnitude of the royal 
diatr^ the multitude foigot their ^ 
(svm dangers ; their commiseration was 
aR lor the august fugitives^ thus drirun 
by ruthless violence to a distant j^re 
vnth the descendants ot a long line cl 
kings, forced to seek, in xnoumM 
exiles an a^lum Iron? the hand of the 
spoiler. 

23. Such was the crowd which as* 
semMed round the place of embarks* 
tioD, that the prince was combed to 
force his way through with, his owp 
hand. Thereyasnotadxy eye among 
aU the countless multitude, when they 
stepped on boaxd; unciovered and 
weeping, the people beheld, imspeech> 
less soivo'vh the departure of their 
ancient rulerB. In the ffii&extd eon* 
fusion of the embarkation, parents 
wereseparatedlromchlidren, husbands 
from wires^ and numbers of both re- 
mained ignorant of e^ ofheifs 8alc|y 
till they landed in the Braidlsj urmle 
the shm resounded with the laments^ 
tions of those who were thus severed, 
probably for ever, &Qm ihose whom 
theymdst loyed*. Jt was some conso- 
lation to the crow^ who mtched With 
aching eyes the receding fisdls, to see 
the royal fleet, asJLt pass^ through, the 
British equadron* received ^th aroyal 
salute from all the : vessels embLe* 
matic of ihe protection whi«fli Great 
Britain now extended to her ancfent 
ally« and an earnest of that he^ic sup- 
port WhiChi through all the desperate 
conflict whidh followed, Phigland was 
destined to afM to her courageous 
inhabitanta. ., ^umbers, however, ob- 
servsfd, with aupmtitious dread, that 
at the moment of the salute the sun 
became aoUpac^ and. mournfully re* 
peated the wor^ 1%e house of Bra^ 
gansa has oeaj^^M'pejtKn.*^ Ifever had 
a city been with a, mmu 

w™ mous feeli ^ w' 

long tibe 

peoples 'the bittmmbm w^as^ 

felt Without ik wii 

ltd silence, 'tibe pe<^e lii^fersd^^ ^the 

quay frpm whence then^ 

taken their departure 9 everyfa^' in 

setuniing to his hoxne, felt as |]( w 

lost a parent or a child. Fifteen ; 


sand persons in aB were got on board, 
,andfmlowed the fortunes of the royal 
family^ to, the New World. They were 
oonveyedin e^t sail of the line, three 
fdgah^ and a great number of trans- 
ports anfl amalW vessels preaa^::into 
the servioe for the oooaisim., em- 

barkation place tern the quay of 
Belem, on the same spot from whence, 
thm centimes before,^ Vasco dc Gama 
had saUedi i|[)on that immortal voyage 
whifdi first Opened to European enter- 
prise the rsgiohs of Oriental commerce, 
and whence Cabral sot forth upon that 
expedition which gave Poring^ an 
empire in the west, and had pre^ded 
in the New World for her an aayium> 
in the f ut#:'6 wreck of her fortunes in 
the Old. 

24. Hardly had the royal squadron, 
amidst temp^uous gales^ olearbd the 
bar, and disappeared from the shores 
of Europe, when the advanced .^ard 
of Junot!s army, reduced to sixteen 
hundred men and a few horsemen, ar- 
rived^ Oaf^ the towers of Belem. He 
came just in time to see the fleet re- 
ceding ih the.distahee^ andtp the ebuh 
Hiion of his |nssi 0 n, hlm8^ 4ib^^ 
a piece of crdhahoe m 
vessel, whiUhi long, n^faided hy the 
multittuiewhoWereflirot|glaf^ 
was Jisatening, toidar tha yipk of that 
fortress, to Join the fleet !whl6h had 
prec^d it. Althou^ hoW^ver, the 
Fmhoh troops were so few, smd in such 
deplMble condition as to excite pity 

ance was made: the regency, to whoxh 
the pHnechroysl ha4» on his departure, 
infmted thaadmintitsniion of nfhdrs, 
wisely deeming a contest hopolessfrom 
which the government itself shrank, 
ah4i:*egardxng as their flint duty the 
ne^tiating mwmmble for the 
iiimbitants with the inWdim Jbesisi- 
anoe. ^erefore, was imt . 

and Europe J&eheld with 
a capital oontainh% three hi^xnd 
thousand injuddtanta, im^ 

to 

,a piece of >oannon> the vau^rd 
lol :whi^ worn out not 

fifteen hundred hs^y 

their muskeg on %eir shoulders^ 
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while the succeeding columns were 
scattered in deplorable confusion oven 
mountain^paths two htmdred miles in 
length. Such was their state of 
starvation^ on entering the city, 
many oi tho soldiers dropped down m 
the streets,' or sank exhausted in the 
porches of the houses, heing unable to 
ascend the stairs, until the Iv>ztu^e 0 e 
humanely broU|hi them swtenanCe. 
Lisbon received its* new mais^rs on the 
anniversary of the very day (80th No- 
vember) on whioh,a hundred and sixty- 
seven years before, the Portuguese h^ 
overturned the tyranny of the Span- 
iards, and re^taldishM, amidst uxd- 
versal transport, the' national indepen- 
dence. • 

25. Junot immediately took militaty 
possession of the country ; the French 
troops were cantoned chiedy In the 
capital and the strongholds in its vidn* 
ity ; ndule EbraS surrendered to the 
Spani^ general Solano, ttod Taranco, 
with the northern oorps of the troops 
of that nation, took peaceable jftoaSea- 
sion of the important and opulent city 
of Oporto. The (hadpline main- 
tain^ by th^e**Peoinstdar oorps al* 
f ord^ a cdntthst to th^ 

indulge in ly the French soldiery 
whose march, alhsii^ throtigh a friendly 
state, whl^ had as y^ committed no 
act of Ikuf^ty; ^ marked by phm^ 
der, devastatioir, and xoin. Hopes even 
began to be entertained by those in the 
French interest^ that the independence 
of their countxyznightstlllbe presort^ 
But these hopes wens of ihort dnmtion ; 
and Portugal soon experienced, In ail 
its bitterness, the fhte of ail Hie coun- 
tries which, from the coxnmencement 
of the war, had received, whether as 
friends or enmi^ the tricolor fUg* 
Ilea^ ooniribations, both in money; 
subsistence and olothlng; had from 
the ontsst been levied by ^e French 
troops V dunoh with almost r^I 

state, wan lodged, m the now desert^ 
palsce. But the frrst vw ascribed by 
their deluded friende^tio the neoemi- 
toua and destitute condition of the. 
French troops; and; the; last was 
given in an cAloer whoae head, never 
equal to hia valour, ajmeared to have 
been altogether Carried away by the 


novelty and importance of the situa-. 
tjon in whirii he was now placed. 

26. All uncertainty, however, was 
soon at an end. A fortnight after their 
arrival a revievf six thousand troops 
In the ctqntal took place : the soldiers 
were aaaembled inthe principal streets 
and squares — ^the infrntry inbattalions, 
the cavalry in squadrons, the artilleiy 
limbered up and iii order for service ; 
and the whole ;|^^ation of the neigh- 
bourhood crow^a together to witness 
the ^^eotacle. Suddenly the thunder 
of cannon from the Moo^h fort at- 
tracted their attention ; all eyes were 
instantly turned in that direction, and 
they behild the ancient jftag of Por- 
tug^ tom from the Staff, upon which 
ifre tricolor standard was immediately 
hristed. The mamtude of the cala- 
mity now becammpparent : Portugal, 
seized by a jgerfidibus aBy was to be 
redqped to a province of France. At 
firsts a solemn aBenee prevmled ; but 
soon a hoarse murmur, like the distant 
roar of the Ojoean, arose, and cries of 
‘'Portugal for everl l^ath to the 
French^' were heard on all sides. But 
the princip^ persons of the city were 
secured, me populaoe were unarmed, 
and the forts aiid battqpes wm all in 
the hands of the invadem The even- 
ing passed in feveririi agitation ; but 
the people^ destitute of leaders, were 
tmabll to turn the general indigna- 
tion to any, account and the day 
(doeed ' wxthim iWQr convulsion having 
oceamd. ' - 

'27*, This however signifi- 

oaht as to the ultimate designs of the 
conqueror, was yet only a demonstra- 
Hdn ; and as the police of Lisbon was 
r^dly enforced by the Frendi, and no 
other ohange was made fn the govem- 
mmt but the introduction of two or 
th^' creatures of Napoleon's into the 
r^^ency, tHtt administered Hie 
kwe in the name of the Prince Begent, 
hopes l%antobe a^inentertaineathat 
I the oecnpation would proto 
pbnuy. Buttheevems ivhiohrU^ 
succeeded demonstrated that Portugal 
was desHned to drain to the dxegc the 

poStbed reSimreiotSon eSme. A^foroed 
loan of 2,000,000 cruzados (£200,000) 
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yrasex^tedfromthemerchants, though Kapoleon — ordained a large body of 
thelt fortune weiie aertously Portuguese troops to be forthwith 

by the blook^e of the harbour, and the marched out of the Peninsula — and 
; complete stoppage of foreign commerce for the support of the army of occupa- 
4hid public credit. The entire confis- tion, now termed the AnnyofPortu^, 
•cation of Englieh goods was next pro* impSi^ a. contribution m a hunched 
claimed, and ordered to be enforced by miUioti of francs, (£4, 060, 000), above 
tenfold penalties and coipo;ral punish* double the annual revenue of the mon- 
ment ; while the carrying of arms of orchy, upon its inhabitants, besides 
any sort was strictly prohibited, endin' eon&cating the whole property of the 
the pain of death, over the whole king* royal famUy, and of m who had at- 
dom. Meanwhile, fresh troops, the last tended them in their flight* 
columns of Junot's array, dcdly poured 28. Th^e orders were instantly car- 
into the capital r and to apeommodate ried into effect The Portuguese arms 
them, the monks were all turned out of were everywhere taken down from the 
the convents, which were forthwith con- public offices and buildings, and those 
verted into military barracks-. Still no of imperial France substituted in their 
indication of a permanent pi^ition of room. ^Justice was administered in 
1hekmgdomhadappearedatLisbon,and the name of the Frendi Emperor, and 
Junot seemed diieflv intent on a small by the Code Napoleon; the whole re- 
squ^rott which he uSn fitting out with venue was collected by the French 
great expedition in 4he harl^ur, appa- authorities, and the regiments assigned 
rentfy agmnst the ^glfsh; although for the foreign army moved towards 
the Spanish officers at Oporto aha in the f^ntiers. A universal deB|)air 
Alentejo made no secret of the tretity seked all classes at this dear mani- 
of Fontainebleau, and had already be- feststibn of the subjugation of their 
gun to levy the revenue collected there country. The peasants, heart-broken 
in the name of the King of Spain. But and desperate, refused to sow thdr 
on the Ist Febroaiy the znask was com- fields with grain; the toldiers, wher- 
pletely thrown aside, and it appeared ever they were not oyOtaw^ hy a 
that Napoleon was resolved to appro- superior force of the ^ French army, 
priate the whole monarchy to himsdf, disbanded and returned home, Or be- 
without allottii^ any portion to his t<^k themselves to the inoiintains as 
confederate in iniquity. On that day rc^bers; the higher cities almost all 
J unot went in state to the palaoe^f the fled from Lisbon, as &otn a city visited 
Inquisition, a fitting placn for such a by the plague; and, notwithkanding 
de^; where the;regency was assembled, thqi; presence and influence of the 
and, after a studied harangue, read a only three houses were lighted 

proclamaition of Napoleon, dat^ from on occasion of the general illtimina* 
Milan in December preceding, fot* tion ordered by the inysders, b h^our 
lowed by a proclamation of his own, of the change of govmment. In the 
which at oUce dissolved the regency-— ^pmbceB,.the gCneindbdii^tm was 
appbintCdJuiki^ ^Vernorof the whole manifested in still, more unequivocal 
kingdom, wiilt bsMotiops to admin- colours, The g^wi^ insolence and 
kter ft all in thd name of the Emperor mpaCity of the French sclera br^ht 


''Inhabitants of ^orsngsl,^ S»*d Jpaot’s j 9vft vin hJS 


S mtcrmtahere engaged minktnred V the geaeralHbj'Cmm ^ ^ 
► l^pcror : tw did *mst . tisa J 


procUmsiicn, en 

tho attention ot. thb flimpcroT ; 
that all your Ato sbouia 

eea^e; thokteOf ;t'eit^tg!4^kfix^ 
futnm. inrmneritvsecimta W Ita beiiMr tskb 
undw: 

Ison be 
ibaodoOin 
rights to the eor 

ttMS house of Braganm \m cCrtSTto? 


t that beantlftil e^txy, gmflsd 
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them Into Ireqimnt oondiete idth the 
n<mremM6dpopu]^t}iei); 
imteB, and’mlutftiy emhtioni, ooeur^ 
ted in almoet eveiy end 

hemtet c/t tna Junot. derm* 

ed'ehtlie inemeing femeni, fmoelly 
diebended the whhle <il the 
whioh lu^ tiot been ordexe^ to pto* 
oeed to Ftenoe^ Meanwhile plmider 
wee univmil from the td^ett rank 
to^the loweet; end the gonml-in-<ehlid 
net the etemple of toerai epolletiony 
by eppropcteting to himeelf plate end 
velneble ertidee o! evei^ dekorlptloaf 
ooUeoted from the dnxrahee end 
paleoee No sooner had Fepoleon re* 
oeiw»d intelligemw of the subjugation 
of the however, thin, diire* 

gpding alike the dedartd wkhes ot/ 
ifihabiteats and the stipulations 
of the treaty of Fontaineblea^i, eo ra^ 
oently Signed by hitnself, he made ofkr 
of the otown of Portugal to hie brother 
Luolen* aoootnpanied with a hint that 
his diitfghter t»r his hmt marriage 
might obtidn thi hand of thefPrftioo 
of Aidfvrisi^ an alhanoe whioh that 
pMnoe had id)e«ady solicHed. Luclen^ 
fo#sver| With Ihmoumble disinterest- 
€Ki»sss» fifdiSd hoth offsrs, as they 
week conplad With the oondition that 
be should tipndiate his second wife, 
MimPahsMuni 4n American bybitiji, 
to whom jhe was mwsh attaohecL 
2h Dmie the fate of Portugal was 
thus to aU appeamnoe sealed V ^ 
nsurtatton df Kapoleoni eytnts m 
gsantar importahoe weih ip jwogAis 
m Mhthm to the Stsmlsli mmmphyi 
WhMiy in their jtanediate dfeoti|»{»k^ 

^dsd od' 

stl^, 





oipiteted the etplosion of the Penln** 
tpWwar. Whatever care the advisers 
of Bhtdinandmaylmve talmnto conceal 
from^the reigning monarch his letter 
of nth Oetobef, proposing* without 
his father’s kxmwle^, an allia^ 
the impexiai family* co important a 
step did not long remain uxwnowii' to 
ihe IMnCe of ihe Peace* Thenuxnei' 
ous spies in his empiloymeni who aur* 
rounded theheir^pparent, both ih the 
French capital and his waoe of the 
Fseufial* got seent of the secret; Is- 

S uiardo tmnsmitted from PaiisintSI-* 
igenoe that some negotiation of im- 
pmtanoe was in progress, ih conse- 
gnenoii of^ whieh the Frinee waa morc^ 
narrowly watched; shd as the evident 

seemei^-to justify ^^^pidone whioh 
vrsre entertainaif he was at length 
arrested by orders of his father, abd 
seals put on*all Bis pa^rs, He waa 
pfmtely enaminad before the pHvy 
council, and afterwards recondtMstcKl as 
a prisemer by the King himself, in 
gr^t state at the head Of hia guaxds, 
to the nelaoe of the Fsourlal, whose 
walla, s^l melsinMy ttm the tmgio 
catastrophe of the unlortianate Hon 
thurloe in a preceding reign, were 
fraught with the most simst^ pier 


10* Among his pdvate papers were 
loun^one written enthely oy the hand 


del InhmMe the oMce of goven 
gemwal of Hew Castile* and all 

IsfOee wHhIn its bounds, in the ev 


of the Prinsa* blank In date, and with 
a hlaok seal, bestowing on the Duke 
del Inhmhm the odice of governor- 

the 

event 

qI the death; a key to the cor- 

retpohdonee in dpher formerly carried 

ei W the Me jmnceMi of Astunaa 
malihe (kmen ol Naplea, her mother; 
^ twelve pages tooths 

Kixig, KUted with bitter comblidxite 
ef mis hmgenxiiton^ pemecu^ el 
whidk the ibidxloe had been the obleeti 

vtaiM mm hUhA " 

ttat ^ tto«nlllnctb*<( 

ttSiwm. 


IflNI)* 
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Napoleon* who in truth ha4 not in- 
stilted this intrigue* Itmt eaw thu 
adirantiige it would give him in hie 
deeigne egaiaet the Fenhmlfty WM 
Vejoicedioeee the Ihthera^daon ^ne 
•envenomed egainet eaoh Othmv end 
ereiilyiHUN>lveatodh(pei«^ 

24. It wee not long hriSote thie Ve- 
eolation to epproj^te to himeell a 
part, at leeet, oftholipBttieh domlnione, 
without the elighteet regard to hia re- 
cent and eolemn guatentea ol their in* 
tegrity in the trea^ of Fontainehleau* 
waeaoM uM hy the Frend^ Emperor. 
The loroe^of forty thoueand meni 
which had been provided for at Bay* 
•omm hy that treaty* hut which wae 
not to e^ter Spain except with the 
coneent m the King of SpiiXi, waa now 
increaeed* in oonaeqitenoe of the orders 
already notioed* to nil iy thousand: and 
without any authority from the Span- 
ish goimmincht* ana thiohgh the aitua- 
tionof Portugal noways muled for their 
advance* they began to cross the frim* 
tier, and taSn the road* not towards 
3LhKHm* hat Jfadrid. Twenty-four 
thousand iulantiy and four thousand 
hxMrae* with forty guns* under Bnponh 
first passed the Bidsasoa^ and ihoved 
towsm ValladoUd* where headquar- 
ters were estatSished in the beginning 
of Januaiy. A second army* under 
Honow* competing of tw«nty4ve thou- 
sand mot* three thoueand hon4* and 
forty pieces of artttlesy* eopn followed; 
and such was the haste with which 
theso troops urtne forwarded to thrir 
destination*^ that they were conveyed 
aermw Brenee by pMt* and rapidly de- 
filed towmdii At the eame 

tiim^ on the other entreui^ of the 
Pyrenees* {luheOnm* tHh twelve thou- 
sand themamd cavalry* 

and twen^eiMMai* entm^ Qitatonis, 
andtochHmdi^ Her 

was ihe Bm|isieeMsfo^ in bring- 
ing forward to not 

as a mem 

yrtid hate chi 

hathOioni of % 

* **ti 

Sine of giieilk smMit 



directed towards the Bhlrm frinn the 
north of Oennany ; the whole eoufitiy 
beyond the Visiula was evacuated ly 
the iVench troops* Bavoiist* with his 
numerous corps* the Poles and the 

the^^'^littda and the 0^. Boult, 
with h)a corps* was recalled from 
Old Pmaia to the west of that 
tjpg de p* > the Imperial Ouacd re- 
ceiv<^ ciders to match on Paris. 
But though this general move to the 
weetward took pmoe, the Emperor's 
hold of the north of Oemuuy was 
not sensibly maned. Itortier w(thhis 
corps was left in Silesia: Victor* with 
his corps and the reserve cavalril^ con- 
tinued to occttuy Bernu: Bmadotte 
was in Stralsuno* and all the fcrttosses 
on the Oder and the Elbe Were still in 
the hands of the Frimob. It was not 
surprising that Napoleon Was able m 
this manner to keep hold of all Europe, 
lor he had at ibis time $00^600 men in 
arms of the French em^* besides 
166;000 of the allied statoa.t 
S5. Although the opetaticps In Por 
tuga) affordedno sort of reason for tins 
fonnidable invasion* yet* so much were 
the inhabitants of mcOuntty in, the 
habit ol yMding imhli^t obedience to 
the yVenSi authornuMkfjD conseaiianoe 
of the submissive almtudc oT their 
government for so tong a period* tbat 
» ^ted very little attenri^ either 
in Busin or over the titm cf Eutnpe*- 
to jme greater part of which it was al- 
mmt unknown* PubBc attention fol 
towed tlto progress of the Emperor in 
Italy; and* dsgried ty the splendid 
psgeante imdimpcNTtm dhsugee wnioh 
thorn g^ 
rcgaiditolheprcm^ 

On the Pyreneiii jtranthm Ncdwith- 
itondNKau itotever* 

the sabinst of Ifadrid wdre not with- 

f ''*IllsV#tqpWW^ 

I here shU sa army ca Ute Passwire. 
to WieuMto; 1 ham eto at Warwaw, 

^ SwamWwgieheatner- 

rtiOrtWapiw. I 

>poiBto.f nyiMn' 

*1 Slit 

n<^ iMte. 






HisTOEt 


' tnM»nkw' WwvW' bw 

‘ Wl*dljr! 4 *#:' ;b»'f ;<i^iWW .{fW 

VStoM '«,,«»#' \tw<^' tf,.TF<WiMMr’ 

.m^ KEt.l 18] i n^tte 

ibV;. g f AMilrtir ^ ' in%tiiflfltWt ' stiBciokHCis. lu) 

wMiiii W ;w«te 




' Hlfiiemppm of JPfflp^tngi^. 

They 'm^: i)iyo|V«A m the m^hee <4 

iia ftey. ! 

,9^. thviA hq#e9>^r« "wtHA now 
rmdly ' wh^ Ki^l^leon 

deemed it Hale ]fc<> wow oflT the. mu^ 
Ko (iitooh<M' 1 ^ aretim 
tp the m&iater of war 

tiemeiiled to th^weanate^ 

leqtdlim lhe levy <>f eighty thousand 
done^pts entol tho^ who ehotddbe* 


to 

$riit 

ttdih t^.ByiM 4 »h 11 !^^% tiu»#te 4 ^: 
end when thk %e» >e^^ 
foe eome deya In the towh <m ithetaost 
ftieni^^tenne tnth the Sjpcndeh 
Hedii, uni^ ^ley wetn eb^dmletely 
thedem pff the^ tnei joe sue* 


erma nndewtheftr/doafci dtndh^^^ 
nl|htk into his hopee^ whm wae trithin 
the wails, while the Attention el the 
Spanish sentinels wee.taken oid, by his 
soldiers pelting each other jin^^s|K)vt. 
with snow^Mlls dOM tho. d^w- 
bridge o| the dtadel 


shbirist b^wm itwo Idmol 
mOs- fhe»snb^ wia^ h^ the 

h biieddbly .«t perli^ end diiigniiee^ ko eyidehtr that 

^ined the gained it» 

sidis w^hi^ n^t pnegtntd^y 
te ilnch a; seSpyiop in despatches to 

it>f , 









^iMioi;i 0 iBMli: i^: f40i^ 
tli^ t 0 Wft,: S€% licfii*' 

»ver,. 1^ 

1 ^ «ii||dk|ic^(^ &ei£^oribiottil ^ p 

k^: ^At4 ihk 
^ Btybnnii to 

1400^ tbo om^jtlidaireofituob di^^ 
tween tlie'IVmsii 4nd i 




SPb? 




«]^e^wiw,'.otjert ^.SbaHAn 'geneltejl’ 
oal»[e^^^t|iu bM ^ tqi 


4 ” ' Vi :! , 'i M IK ' im-* i r Tr > n I lfr\ I iu" i: )1 : W : V » ? • i 


bri^'l eap4^^]ii|ii:$«jaitlli^ 
pre^sni^ ibeUig dknt^ tipy 

tbe ('eje^ iiuj^^ng' ' 1 % die* 

arin 0 d^!%^ 0 ib 1 iliegete^ 

end ii^lindtl^ tiEiiiir 


% 






loi' the SBMe« t^«i''iMi(i^' 
lor hKAWdothm., 


»»i)iitc’er#li^ 












tlSW^.^l3i»:4WO^fOT^ f^. 

paM''1Mti|;kifli^;iW Mf. 

tpi^^ ^ 


„ , ,, ,,.^.:js(ii»4/|ei^^ 

'yri^i mm^ ' .ii|Uslu^ 

tlid nEHohim ik^ 
UHtiiQa were t|i«r 

xfteiiMlIieri^^ bameke* 

xn , ilie £^3^ar 


<!^ pm mm% 


tfrf" < yywBlit km cttafci»!itol. .itos 

<le»faad^ 

fi 



the jeaHli nE: 






<>f yUfiQftO y jt OiP 


il^ie;'^'^^oBt jpte^eite , 

S ^ of fw^c67 Bttt tjid 

y bf i^bioli he eo. mtterjy c 0 m- 
rn»B p£ fthbi^ ' duretioiiu; A re- 
^(tii&itioh Vy l^aspleoh for the renio^ 
of ^e Spaaii^ fleet: ip VUch 

the Ofillfliifet of Hlt^d were weak 
eiiio^h to Aiiiply with, though the 
euf^eiou of ^ente prevented 
ife ekecutioo, wea eooh followed by a 
fdicihel %uaud of all , S^u to the 
abiith -of the lEbro, to be mcoiJporated 
thb Imch monarohy. In re^ 
hb otfered to cdfe to the Spanish 
kb<?ui(ychy hia hewjy^uired realm of 
; hpti it rdHily for^pen 
dAi'pe ^!opPsal wbuld^ve entimy 
ehiio^, tm lunot hbd taken poitaeeaibn 
^ the wholp county In the name of 
Iffiipoleon, aid it Wia not to be au|>- 
poaed he irmOid ever imlinquiah hia 
gtaap of a ithpnarohy ao important in 
hk j^atritiiipe deaigna a^^st Great 

^jf^oaseMioh pf Spam to the north 
of the Kbro, incltiding^ of coureA Ca- 
tajobiak Natat^e, the whole , frontier 
j^rtteeaea, and me fwmu Ihrouj^ the 
wa«> jin a inilitajry i^nt of 


HI31W Of, BlfBOFP. [oHAir* uu 

enuinlayo^ivi)^, poMPWdtm of Spain itself:: not 
jly, ojjhwi.exiaM oirreet the Freoeh *9e- 

,by, or of ili^ tween ihat ^ver acid the oapitaL iTbe 
ihtethj^be bomm 
dpx^mi %aa»h 

l^pue ,|Nbwed>the^ that th«^ 

^0d.et^M i^e b^JECniifPeior of lum 

1^' ^eit)!frto,Fe»^^ ehd thabKapa^ 
t *^e unper- Ipon pontinuajfe rewted tov the de- 
^tter]^, com- pepdoncb of tlm tianqnUh^ of Franco 
».tioA \ A re- on tWaao|M<m S|wnn. 

the remo^ In the caume oltho eonfbreneeB, the 
ovdbn, which Spanish %lamaiiethad^neti^^ 
were weak real secret, and ^diatinc^ wai^ 
though the Frinoe oi the Feaoe that the tots} de^ 
te prevented thronementc^ihehnoae^olJ^u]^ 
oUorwed by a reeolv(4om9^approadiofthef^ie«nibf 
l^n to the Ftrttiiad»Hadndatthk)Uii<^^ 
mcoTporated bad been forced to renounce one 
chy. In re- by the French Emperor, and einos in- 
) the Spanish sidioualy deprived A the compensation 
Ited realm of promieed her in Fovtugal, enhimced the 
dlly for^pen general embarrassments ; andat length 
rove entimy the arrival of Hurat at Burgos^ where 
m possession he waa received with adnpiralaom with 
the name of thetitte of ** lieutenant > qI the Slnp^ 
it to be sup- ror,^, and an iimhense stalS both pm) 
dinquish hia mi militaiy, left no room far doubt 
Important in that Kapbl^ wee de^tmhied in ap- 
B^st Great ^priate to lunuMdl !thevi4ok Beaht^ 
sul^ To eQ<»|)mwtAin this d^dgn, 
th« nortii Junot rccoivad the >pere«B0O»y 
oi;deEa to r^ressany attemiA at mmir^ 
reetion in rortngak ntmofst 

stenuiessi . to imitate |ln tlM , «napect 
thn tenil^ manner in Bm- 


0th ;Pebnwiy» Oodloy wrote M hia vlni^n^ 
‘ tp4o«t:|^wthefci^^ iri?.by 

yfrttietw nonews ; |Uye m uu- eetWof 
a dM tetkf': at Paris 
.ai;<NMki.tdth troops the ««n<L -I 


;telrmroive4«i 


w#Mioy 











ittiiiiiwii^iti 


jQWnQ2g^jf!2g 
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1ia 4 reprefiteeia the JaWireet 
at P«^ Verona end th disband 

th6To|«ugaesei»i]E^,;and'^^ a idiarp 
t>fe dn ih» Spel^ dlt^i^s in P6i^U> 

i^a?the tstlTkin^^ 

do*tt^,f ; \lleai«rWie Isqiderde; isho 
had iihe 

laid ‘ designs S||^> received 

tl^ veiy ' beaaing '«nth hhn 

the moit iteming intelligence' el Ite 
deatea of the ‘FrSi^ 

42, In this extremity the Prin^ ot 
Peace, loused te more mgaly fe^nffl 

nionarJhy’i^ h» oariP person, 
recced a letter nrhieh he had des- 
patched to Paxis, consenting to the oea^ 
sidu of the provfnoesnorth df the Ebro* 
and counseilM the King to imitate the 
eacatfiple cl thei^nce Regent of Portu- 
gal, andde^xt Ibr BeviUe, wjith a view 
to emhaih lor Atdenea; Preparaii<>ns 
w«re immediately xnadelor the |ouruey, 
Gkiarda were' aesembled at Aran- 
t^ the vaydX rendence ; thirty 
pieces of cannon, were brought from 
B^via, and inessengexs dmpatohed to 
Qtedteirto bespash ^ asylum for the 
fr^Ete monax^ within ite impreg* 
nehle WaEa $[emiwhile ^apolean, 
koeljiDg up id the' last his detestable 
system of <%popiisy, sept the King a 
piteean^oltetelvebeanEfidhexees with 
a letter annouxicing t<his approadli^ 
visit te hiaixteod and ally the King of 
te teinen^ 

pCteomh intercourse) and ar- 
xnp^ tl^ Polling with 

^ the,ilidateoa 

siii''aiott«^ *■ 

^'fq^tten vof ,a new.Frenoh .amy, 
►..in, Wacay^ 
^ .a^',the.'.in- 
^ ''in\'C%baloxiia 'te 
ntes^'’ 'told ' but' teo 



cipher , to Adteiral BoiElyi^ who had 
the’ Ojornmand pi the ^ ]@!rmch squadron 
at^C^a, to itahnmch a position;!^ 
he of eudlr an at- ^ 

benni^liuide, inpment- 

ihig and ’aivonee; 'hmst' 'tele' whole 

roydl is^y^ vtroth . dote M, 
Kiexis, who Ite 'teVealcd i^tee atro- 
cious pxoeeedinga* add tha^ judged by 
the rules of common; xnox«4ity^ft^y: 
must lor ever wither the re^tnidon' cl 
their authont^ 

43. The prince of Astui^ wen 
ofibxed by the King eithen to shate ^e 
Mght of the royal fami^ or remain! at 
home wit]^ the title of lientehant^ede^ 
rel of the kingdom. ^ Ee at pre^ 
f erred the former idtematife^ though 
his confidante, not yte cmrinced tlmt 
the total ovext^w of the dynasty 
ms determined %n by Kapolebp, dis- 
suaded him hrom 1|he sten, and stri^ly 
reemnmended him to mtPw hinted 
into the arms of the EmpexOr. Kem^ 
while the preparations for a journey 
by the court, and cerieih vague xn^ 
mouts of their approariiiing dep^ure- 
from the lungdom, whi^ had 
mired, collect^ an unusual crowd te 
Aranjues, and increased tO the 
highest pitch the anaitey of the people 
at Madrid, who, notwithstanding &e 
ignontece in whi<^ they were hept, 
had , learned with' disnuiy ms 
aeisorebi thefronrier lOxtrestes, and 
ocoutetion^of the northern j^Krrinoes 
by me S^nch troops. The BVench 
ambassador <^peniy and loudly teU^ 
damned the projected departure to ^ 
_ the south,: as unctdled-for, imprudent 
h-y^nd; calcuJajted only to disturb 
***'^adiirixig : stete; amity between tm* 
two natlohB ; while Kutat at Bmgos 
iesnsd a pro^amation, which arrived 
at^teth^ period at the c^ta!, in whi^ ^ 
hdehjcmed his soldiers /' to , treat 
Spapmrds^ a dhtaon esrimai^O 
mteylitepecte, as ih<^'wwd\;^^ "’'‘‘" 
^rir pWch coxapatriol^l A 

dm rOte of 0 &mmt>s i 

opnmicnj 

mSBih 
’ctewwL. . 








..‘■■-A- 

to llm)vq^el^^!t]^^^ mim^\ 

gave nut that be vais rwolv«d;<«tK>wfef; 
rnajoi at borne mi eti^d by^ble tmtm- 
vhifib wae: l<nu^ 
amaudi^ bf t|ii9«|»eop^ 


Old^ boj^ vol tbo mtiott, liberty 

pert' treati Thie t 
leid^icii^mdeet^ ir&m te&ini 


mmk.pms ttiaa be 

299% vrats^ ibe aictboiLof aU ibe i^blk 
4k:ei«i^ed 

deofiMi^^ Fei^dinmi ^ the loom^ 
il^<i|>tbei7tb> '^Tbui jaigbitbe ociert 
seta I wjUi jeot aecozbpaiiy 

tbe^^ ineairea^ mdter^ 

ineit^ by belief that the 

be reiectaii% 

tora .avfey /tbe, Idegdbm of 
fatbm* lei^b^ wbeuL the royal 
caniflgei/diretr lip to tbe^d^ of the 
paiaoe/asod preiiaiEatioiie lor aaixnme^ 
diate depai^nre wm made, xaattere 
earner toa onsia Tbe! people rose in 
^mbltttoua imafiaee^ a lam body joob;. 
pO^ at tba pidaoe^^out m traoee.of 
tbe eerria^} and put an, capture stop' 
to tbe ibteoded joomey ; ; while a fuii^ 
opjfi biob, ia>mpoaed in great part of 

the; 

; botei;^sjtbt Xlrk^joc the Peaoe^* from 

tb^;4ooni,v xm^ 
apartmenbs' 
of their 
^^tbe 

tiam.e||9t#ei^ Ob^erv^;' 

. ing^fioma'mdt^ 
t%';brohl8toi 




tt'i^bit' bitid; 

eelf. mi^r 

eidhd. Toappemt^ 
imuedva demaaen^tbi^^l&wii^ 
iii|^ by wiOob W ;d 9 pd 

ifunotieme an 

admiral; imd l^bdmdfh^ o6tir% mtb 
liberty Only ta obboee bbr^plaoeF of rO*** ' 
tmab Thiti'measmi howiyer;'‘Wte^^^ 
from re&snng 

the Violenoe of itbe publio fomu^waa 
maiiilimted by tbeeebnirebflhm' 
.Qodoy, a mlaidon^^^ 
yae <»>ndneted with every 1 ^ 
ignominy by hie own, troop Of drih 
goone to hk barmcht; nhd^ etoret in<^ . 
forOiatlon Waa reoervad^t a new and ' 
more eerioue tumult wbe prefnadng for 
the eaceeeding n^t; hmaf fbr its 
object a mom impoi^^ ^ehaife tikm 
the overtibrow of tire iMih^ 

At the eame tikbi ihtlilite 
that the whtireodnd^'m 

vfrhether they woidd att w 
upon the pa&e; anawmd^ *^tiljat the ' 
Imoe of Asthriw oonid alehe inenm 
the pubilo imd' tM prinhe 

waiw'^ on '-the >''l&3Dg^<. e^d'^ OiMMi^'']ty > 
mn#iif ihe ([Amm of hk houadiold 
throimh ihe 
aemb%^t apmptWd 
>aooept«4* but: nei^modiwi^ 


but 'nentNinomdi^^ 
'<|iknm';bf''^1be''dkk^^ 





Himmi or mmm:^ 


of popi^ Ut. 

0He 

aiaim' : 

A «|^tivid 
eeMl. 

with>4Ml$!d|t;^ laifeaiii 

deatA %:' aatiia^^ida 
arotit^,. hiiia^, aoA / at tl^a iMsDient^ 
tv^\M 

BtjammMi aaddlaa atetft/; 

iDi^ cik> <^i«edTidillk 
bidl ;dMvvit|» .Ukimi at a zap& paoe 
aoxtiai; wtooBiQ to tha 

ne»i^il>ai9f^.lu^^ tha i&oit d|»ad^ 
ful cxi69..«o4 itaitfreio^ Hi« laei 
wei^ o]*u«hedi by.thaiioiiaea’ iMoisf, hsa 
thi]^,pia2^,r%<&,d^ smd 

one ak(»>et toyn firm ito socket. 
He on aJbed.dl fitmwr^ 

tkie^aaina^vby^a eni^ coincidence 
wlbl/^, W fied.econ^ed ns a private in 
tbe(B9y4;,CNM^J^ estoois 
din^f end alinoj^.llbuloas rise com*^ 
meiuj^ i Bra^ted wreaking 

tblrir,yenf^aii^^;tbeoidfllo di 
tka mb divided into 
separi^to. trwfetBlng thw 

stmto to.dli^md^dir^ eadced 
and laveliednritb m;gxonnd the bouses 
of the li^Q^ and depen^ 

daotoof lito«ih,reiNi&pi^ 

to iriifpia e(l^,w 

ap W :||ffflfiij ftn oa|!ah^^<of ^ai^tusting- 
tha^pihUe 4lmderii» at:t^.^est:an*': 


annr^htoriiefn thk ilfe^ nnt^ <mly of 
S^^^^h£^!MseH^nnd't1to l^neen/ 
deeined'^infl^^ tlec^wn the 
oh^ dtoda w mteM the pri^eonal 
'add'in<thh 

etNentog^a^^{»toeh^^a^ 'in 

wMch, 'to>' 

^the 'Btiiiee' iiif' Asturias.^': ^ '•'' " ' •'« ' 

. '4t« 

tMei* the titto of^'^ 
tba'da^'Of hi»‘'£|tliei^^ khiB^j^^^cand. 
thin amiriaits event; boupMtrith the 
faU ol €k^07» dlf^bseduinvetM^ 

Iporh , AU > funki and elaeies d¥ : the ; 

* 5f AainvhftldtualMreilhetitM^!^^ ' 
mit mto^mtHe wrigktnf tile gevememt' 
'can. M)4>toadiQiE inneeA ihr 




m 
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lit nS^t « va^ bu^i lotili 


1^i:^ina|id YlL wiui liaSed with diitlm^ 
«ia«tic ap]^d»^ «a llie aaidbitf of lik 
ooimtry, ^hoxtevar he appeared in pttb* 
lie; .wiuje w publxe iut;y a^mst the 
Imce of Peajoe. roite to such a 

thSidn|g;4&c^ deslroyed^e inetixntionr 
iiHbieh het held ^tahmhed f orthe promo- 
tion em of 

the f^Kim lirhi^ eothiog but 
i:fn^e4 gd<M ooul^ ha^e been eutki- 
phtedt )i ' ® , 

48i While the Spanieh people were 
thus abjandpnlzigthewelves to traus- 
porte nf joj at the accession of a new 
to the idirone, Mtirat^ at the 
Jieaa ^ the l^neh troops, was rapldlv 
appimaitiidng ' lladrid. On the IjBm 
Marehi he set out at the head of the 
ooxps of M 0 n(% 3 r> the Imperial Gfuaxd 
and the axtillety^ from Burgos, taking 
the road of the ^mo'Siienu. On the 
same dt^^« Dupont, with two divisions 
of hte ompti the cavalry, brohe up 
Cniadarrahia pass; the third 
dUi^^n ^ Dpimt’a corps remained 
obseprve the'' Spanish 
OaIi<da. 

f|ic«e:;,ibrbes adyanoed on 
than th^ _ 



^pidaM'Om 

1lfuia|Si haying receiyed.hit^llii^ 
Be^fajb, on theilif aod^erh aide, of 
the eyaiite at Arax^ueg^ ; r^odbled hla 
apeed, entered 34#^ at the head of 
the cayany and Imhettid Odai^ hhd a 
hyiSiant iMT’ pn w day foB^ng, 
and^ took W hm ouaxters m W 
of the Pkiinoe of uie Feaae*: ' Itda for- 
midabie apparition excited mmdi 1^ 
attention wan it would^ctherydeallaye 

intent 

nand VIL on the followlhg making 
his mblio en^ into the <^ltaL and 
of die. mean look of the ranch cm> 1- 
diers, who, with the excCj^iOn of the 
magnificent Imperial Guhi^ pres^ted 
a very despicable appearancei wi^dy 
dighrpnt from the stalwart peaiSentry 
who posed on tb^ airay. iphey hed 
yet to leam the did&xnnoe .between 
discijjfdined oone<^ipte and an 
dplined toob. lyn^hnd nfext day 
came in accordingly, im^paniCd 
two hundred ihous^ cMdiena of 4l 
ranks, In carrisges; on foot, and'hofyo' 
back, who had g^e ^ >i:4cibme 
ih^ sovereign; and '^ was 

an cyewltnete to the^^idwM. t^^ 
ports whidi hkjprCspnce bocai^ 
Idled inetantSr to to "Se- 

pSeen initS^ce Cl t^kit ke hca 
i'seen, with n^y’ obsd^tldh^'nk' 
pniMlda sb p^lar a b^snee 

p^uwenti^pthd^g tl^ supime .di> 

' :0, '■, M ■ 


met on4ie^rbs4\'m-WiMi:^^^ 
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to hU I 

" '*;,i'M.:*‘9*w«r, i^fi 

BSaiperbr-^-ttiul 

. ^ couiiienfioifie 

^ ;0?% but of 

4iu!^1t^6 |M^ to cobr 

oibsbt^ bis ftta4 wii#tho good- 

wA# geueir^lB in Miwd. 

Flatbed, .care^ibefli obaequiouB pbedi' 
t6 wty deoMuid, all trkd» 
fmi , in awai^ oi tli# 

a0Q»^ dea^g^ bk brotbm^in-law on 
ti^PO of ^j^n, WAV darefod to 
aVodd dooldPhaTe the 

aemjUii^cA oyen of reoQgniaing Ford!- 
imndk title to the throne. , In truths 
be nourkhajd secret hOM of It lor 
hlmsell; and the ^ery day after hk 
Atrii^;w)i^. aocqrdki^ty to the Em- 
0 he ^o«e it| nothing ym 
easier than ^ sujpplaut , the Bourbon 
dimastyby ’^Va 0 / Ms 

tfeani^le Charles jy. and the Queen^ 
inpre Itnd inpre alarmed for the safety 
' their ^anen faypu^ie, did not let a 
day ^ihoiii reiterating thelr en- 
iteaSj^ tp Muriat to take him under 
hk pipj^iptioaf knd now ope!i^ 3 r repre- 
sented thp:r^slgn^ as a compulsory 

act) yrhite tl^t gexkrah careful abore 
41 ^ adypm^i ih^ inter^ts of hk 

of KtnidA ha4 unknown to' 

tween ktin etadFeidkaiid' 
ingiy he biigi kis 

oouncedvaslfhvaf 


;t, and ^ 
and was an- 
kt^Freinb 

edthslnein^ hat did not a step t<| 

meet bhh ; FerihafUel |Nwi^ his 




of the 
»rtided the Be- 
, , ,, /all hk Iproes; op, the 

outkdita cd the toi^n^ and nominated 
(jkUjM.Gii^ehFF^^ hfadrid. 

to. jfivfiry^mg ask^ by the French 
autlioid<^ yk^jhaptantly ^ idl 
thek requi^tiona |0r f Wa support, 
ctothi^ or pay of the urere 

csrefdlfyoomj^ied isit^^^ and e^eu^e 
ungraiaous demand for'tho sWhrd b£ 
Franck which had' hui%' in the 
royal ar^my efvet since it had been 
tahch in the battle of Payi% wiaa also 
yielded^ from the desire dl Ferdinand 
to conciliate hk much-dreaded ally.:}: 
A hhit wi» next given that the journey 
of Don Catttos^ FenBnand^ brother, 
destined to celebrity in future times, 
to receive the Empemr bn the frontiers 
of the kingdom^ fkould bo Yeiy accept- 
able: this, too» jvas instantly aoqui- 
esi^d in, and prej^ratiitos were, made 
for nis departure. The French troops 
were everywhere received with acek- 
mstions; it was the nniversal belief 
that they were come to p^)e Ferdi- 
nand on the throne, and teimkate the 
odious rule of the Frince of :the IWoe. 
Encouraged by such marks of ookipli' 
anoe, Beauhamais thm insinuated that 
it would have the nest pfifeot upon 
the future relations of ihotwo poten- 
tates, if Ferdinand himecdf ,wem^ to 
go at least os far as Buigop ,to receive 
rs-sstabHSb Ferdiiismh aothkg will bekore 
easy. ,1L wbid ywr sinmm wlhsuffi^^ 
.If you to chat^ the, dynasty Of lihe 
.BoUtlKm^ and r^nerats Bpsfn by # 
see fnijSsMtbiryeiwewti Aowie;, hexes^n 
notmugwik be mors easy. Your wish will 
ba,itoQeiited as thodesree of ProvHeiic#.*'V 
■Mmur t 0 Narutsos. March 26, 1906. Kapo- 
leott. ausWsi^--- ** When X, ordered you ; to 
ty mUitary law, to keep ycnur | 
wto tofsther and out of action, to| 
fbr tbwm soabondautlyaa to leave no' f 
Mm tp disorder, to avoid my eW 
Jake no past k tfae dissenirtOmpftbefi, 

mgsmg, KistwNRiMit 

■ 488 ,^ ' 

d **‘itwss bwmght:iD.> 
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guest* to, throw himaell 
<W fhaa^ • Ilia 

imdAUiaaoe. JBut 
i iiidyji^ nioaaxoh were 

, atfKTpsd At tlua ««pe<^Hy^to 

,lii^ After the perfidtUfUa aeieiile ol the 
iortreswai AUd iiah«d9ltaiilta'#£ lla^ 
4dd| ,grievoua|y ol^ded at the eeid^ 
ueSB i4 the Fmch Authorities to' tlwir 
Moved priiiae,:^ejed the MUUauthMsed 
iutrueiou of ihek^troo^ toto the ptegii* 
tah ore long <h«Of^ ezsmrAtod «t 
their imi^xious «llUea. MisaAMditie 
Mura^ aixidous AVaveieverythi^ Tto 
checsk the:|pofmig euthuaiisui iu 
vour ' of , Ferdioaud* which seem^ 
equaUy hostile to .the riewe ol his im* 
in|^9ter<s^ thoae of fafmaelf, re* 
Ho'the old kiug f to n^re- 
seut his ahdioatioiii as a lor^ act* and 
l^eld out hopes, wl^ioh were eagerly 
.ei^braoeKh of. hie reatoratiou to the 
throne by the ^indiiiSiiee t>r force of Ifa* 
poleozi* He prouihed to fomem the 
.potest ligslost the resignatiou without 
deh^ to the Emperor, whom he tu)^- 
seut^ as atrengiy iuclined to support 
the cause of the old sovereigus, and 
protect not only them* but ^ toe Bitoee 
of the Beaqe* whcbe uupopuiatity had 
iuvolred them lu^his lali, 

£ll..Kapplooh reoeived >the acoouut 
of iheeyentoat Aiun|uee on the night 
of' the i|MHh Ifknsh Paris. He iu> 
stantly took his final resolution, a^d 
ueittooruh^ofi^red themwnpf ^pam 
to his btoto^r Xiouis. & Xettm* to 
tout still e^dsto, and affords 
' ^edSive^rid^^ of htsMewa on toat 

atton as 



Xs>uhi^ ‘however, wisa i deceived by 
toefspMoua to 
'Idio ( oh'‘hBd‘felhdU{t1m>toron of ^Hol- 
laad toa duu^ itud the 

and /'he 

reftied. 

had had ui hmg ;c0»v«Frsato>u with .&•* 
Ctulerdo .gt Bt to the stoto of 

opinlOiitto ^ ^Penix^iil^ und 

igacd a^p^e bf even 

i himuelf, as their aovereign* 'l^u^ 
replied, ^'^I^ BpaniaidB woito) 
yotxf imajeaty for toelr> toveral^ wim 
bleauuia, andeven enthito^^ Ofily 

k toe event of yCiXr having premiuily 
renounced the otown M iFrfcttce/* 
Struck with this answer, and^ ^ cou- 
firmail<m it had ' veoen% received, he 
meditated mUto on sifoirs of 
Spaln^ : and, wltoout revealing to'^him 
rns real designs on the Spanhli crem* 
sefit Bavary to Madrid,. tci carry 'toU^ 
execution hk intrigues in thOBMiah 
eapitol« ForeMSh^ that the ertsis of 
the Peuiiiaola wpis anptowtoir^ had 
that it wto ihdispmliiahle tM ;he 
toould get both Chs^ tod F^tomd 
into hiaiK)W6r, he’ tot put himtolf for 
^ybniie in the begitodug ol, di)|)nl. 
HO had now finally made up hlii mind 
to take advantage ol the dltoOnstons of 
toe Spenish ro^ fimnlly to dh^g>o^fis 
both the oktotontof and plato ohe of 
hM own lan% on tooth^&io., “ 

Whtolato^'tooaivtoited 

iiuto^ieamtor'Maab^ 


ssss^ 

the head dffoHy! 


wi|h.J 


^to^to^nand 

I'^brotfasTc ficuis 
1008^ 

W 

I tow 

,>cSkttosps 
Cfk toe' 
tomcat' 
WPttoie' 


which Wfi his ton .hto 





o)touge;.hto.,bton’ el i^'tovo* 

totfiktow^totoie Pr^of 
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has thfi&e 

chE»ga9 'twre . ijot vol«?i- 

iMi >1 th&k they 

are/;iieW?1a^^ ^ dif- 

^'fkrjent'Jiim'^ ^ 

a.viil»dm^ inquire 

e^|>e<4iidiy^:y;^^^ joreveata 

^ ehaU Be Zeroed 
to whddh I sh/dl.be 

ooBeidered ee^impHoated. ^^Betoie re« 
ooj^iiiDEg ittie «oa, I imt be made 
a«mre of the sent^eats latiker; 
Skof^ag ^ iziduoe me to do ^ tm £ 
tNjie il^ xeaiguation 41% logelised, 
otteWimd troop of tmitom w be 
introduced into my paiteo dusdn^ ^ 
vifMf'Vfhi) ipay force me to ^pbdicate; 
mm overturn the atOte« 'S^^ealmade 


I Bnghmd did not ao%t ^ the mediae 
tion St Aloxauder, heshould u^ite his 
arms to mdue to ocmstraiB that iKrwer 
to ^mibmissh>m I would be weak in- 
4^ haying obtmued that single 
advanta^ #oim those whom I have 
vanqiushed^il almul^ permit the Span- 
imds to embroil me afresh on my 
w:oak flidBif and give that power much 

H advantages then she had lost 
vuptpre with Russia. WM I 
ifT€VQlwtiQn0f 
wkk^ I neiAer kmw dvr^ud ncr 
l)oUbileee» it W(n4d 
be a gi^t ,bb)^ to aVoid a^ war wi^ 
iMich »a oonteet wouM be a. 
spedat pf ' mMtpge ; but 1 would yriH- 
izi^' ihcpr >^£1 Hs, hamids/if 4^ 

I that ' state is das- 


posed to 

vdm^Xotds'iSIY* 



such a poHcy* I 

'le same sitmLtlon 
ei^wd, in 
, in the War 
j the sefhe |i0Utioal 

lU\flk jWub^ 'yiftd. 


haps succeed in displacing by his own 
^nasty^aigr, family on^the ^ throne of 
Imnce. sed«whah>m%ht happen 
in Fnmcnif l?ctb neb preveniit ; it is 
my. duty to. foresee 'the danger, and 
take measures intideptive the enemy 
of the resources liiey might otherwise 
derive^ from it. < If l oaimot > arrange 
With either the fatto ort iso^ 
inake a tksm W0eep^;^A«t^r;iIwSil re* 
assemlde the Ckntes^raiidVrss^ 
designs of Louis XIV. 1 
prepared for all ithat ; I am aboutto 
set out . for Bayonne ; YwiU gd onito 
diadrid, but only ; if it la abaoItLt% 
unavojdable.*? His offiohd instruc- 
tlbns to eSsvam stiU eadsdhg' in 
archives of Iho Louvrs^set hiiip^^ 
Intentions in iha clearest 
63; Ho person could ^beWtst 'iqiia' 
Mdd than Savarp to^ execute' the am* 
biguous but imj^rtant mission ^wilh 
whkh he w»f nom charged. jDevctcd 
in Bis . attachment^ to &e Emperor ; 
intimately acquainted with his most 
secret projects j .'active, . isainuatiUg, 
skilful ; a perfect master ol dncsse 
and dissimulatloii *, and whbhy im* 
scrupolous in the means employed for 
the execution of his put|MiHh>-«ie waa 
admirably adapted for conductkiiglhat 
<l»xk int%ue, which ^w«a^ illta(ided, 
without, a iBphiio, to teimdnato ip the 
dethronement oi ^ eatirotaca of the 

f . 

* ** TbemstroctipmwoiO^^^Netto reaCsniac 
the authorit^fof theson, to feignaaoleimDre* 
Speet fcr tbe authemy of the Iramer, tb 
up that aubhcrity astcagas mi^t be desimhle 
tiw tkettareimU^ upm tA& 

cmmi^ making sore of itsooner or later accord* 
' QCfroawstsnces; mdrawrieidlaandfh>ia 
i^toMwAiwtoBosgesorBayotme^ 
4#' to secure hie pmon, asd ptt jrVm hCa a 
af CW holding oat tohim im m- 


^ to mamge mat^s caregauiy*'iind dmw 
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Spani^li house of Bourbojo. In the 
mosi; jSe^tiouB as well as important 
deods of Kapoleou^s life^tha mmdist 
of the Duke 4’£!aghie4 the Russian 
ne^tiations which followed the battle 
of Austeditz, and in those which si^- 
ceeded the treaty of Tilsit-*he had 
home a conspicupus part ; and his 
present situation at the head of the 
Oendannerie <P£aite/gave him the di- 
rection of the rnost^important part of 
the state police. FuUy possessed of 
the secret views of the Emperor> and 
entirely regardless of any breach of 
fedth in carrying them into effect^* he 
spared neither menaces^ nor hatteiy, 
nor assurances of safety, to nocompUsh 
the grand object of getting Ferdinand 
into the hands of his master. Ko 
aoonerhad he arrived atkfadrid than 
he demanded a speo^ audience of the 
King, which was iminediately granted. 
He^ere deqlab®d,^^‘I8»Ave cdme at 
the particular desire of the. Emperor 
solely to offer his compliments to your 
majesty, and to know if your senti- 
ments in regard ‘ to France are in con- 
formity mth those of your father. 
If they arA the Emperor will shut his 
eyes to all that is past; wiU noHnUr- 

msMle in malk^ particular in the 
iTttemal affair i efthe hinffdom, and he 
will instantly recognise you as King of 
Rpain and the wdies. Hurst also 
had an audience of Ferdinsn«% and 
made the same protesta^ns in still 
mope emphatic terms.t This grsi 
ing assui^ce was ac^aompanm w|i 
«o many Mattering eaptesslonB and 

* Abb^dePrsdt, that 

his mMoa wsia by one ni««as or 
get Ferdinand to ^ 

t “Iduhit sawhJt^ ho csrsfbHy avoided 
any promise tOiocegmse htm as ferdiaand 
Vll, .hot de<^MfedlNn;ers^ Kspo. 

loon posie|«ed;iMSMj M 
t»ntkauiftMhewi|lM4p 

that' if 

his tr^pS Wwat 

the last rerohithMn* uparedhmw / 
that, as EiimpB 

^ MW 4^, 

VMl. 00% f 099; . 


such apparent cordiality, ihat it en- 
tirely imposed not mily on Feidinand, 
but on hie most experienced counsel- 
lors ; and Savaiys entlMd^ that' ho 
would go at lew as far as Rurgoa tp 
meet ^e Emper6k,f whp twA! alpeady 
near Bayonne, on ^e xom, to Hhdnd. 
were so^essing, that theiir reluctance 
to hie departure from ihe QBpit4 ^ at 
len^ oyercoma, and set out from 
Had^d* ita epm^ny with the Freneli 
envoy, to meet his august prbtector. 

Th^ King Was evciywhere re- 
ceived oh his route to the northern 
provinoes with the same enthusiastic 
joy as at Aruniuea and Madrid ; tbou^i 
the simple InlmbitantB of Castile, not 
mvtflvcq in the trammels of Intri^e, 
and uninduenced by » the delusmns 
which were practised on their supe- 
riors, beheld With undisguised anxiety 
the progress of their sovereign towards 
lA.e Jmneh frontier. At Bulges, how- 
ever, the uneasiness of the rUyal conn- 
imprs iteatly increased; lor not only 
wes^e•they tow surrot^ed by the 
French troops, but the Emperor had 
;not arrived, end no advic^ of his hav 
ing even crossed the hubtier were re- 
ceived. The matter isras wkrmly and 

t ** l asked pemiaslpuJ'' says Sovsiy, ** to 
aocompamr tlieKing on Sits Jt»u^oy to the 
nortA fiomyfor thit return /-^Ihad come from 
BsycmnetoMadridftsacOmmon oouHet as 
was the c^tom ot txaveUlhg at that time in 
Spain. I had aoame^ aMred when I was 
tmd«rthj» heceaii^ofietraciagtny i^ps in 
the samejhahion m wter t» meet the Bm 
pwor, at the same time tmd; Fnfdinand was 
pmwtfng tbeasme rottte/ ' t found it much 
mere convanieat to reoueat leave liir my ear- 
rta^to johi that ny«styt;i did so, 

mm my caanriage, a^d1nk% ndde pai^ of 

It ii notcredilcile that this was thO real tH- 

aim, : Savarv made^use of the mod 

m^GilSnginsmiuwii to KSnif to go 

to meet all^g that such a 

atop wouH tmpeiw infipltsly Sattsnng to biii 
impedsi tmwi and!^ |i|Af«^eat«d m 
nftem imd^awiniduunltb^ nasei^- 
" irafioperwmijiifc 

^ ^Sr wSs impoetublc 


.^esVAtno^ at. 
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anxiously debated in bis council, and, 
opinions were much divided as to the 
course which should be addpted ; Don 
J^edro Cevallos earnestly insisting that 
the King should go no farth^*, and 
l)ortr«iying in vivid colours the evident 
pen! witli which such an inconsiderate 
surrender of his person into the hands 
of so ambitious a |)otentatG would lye 
attended. The other counsellors of 
the King were more undecided ; alleg- 
ing for their public justification that 
it was utterly inconceivable that Napo- 
leon should entertain any sinister de- 
signs against the person of the monarch 
on the throne of Spain, and thus run 
the risk not only of lighting up the 
flames of a friglitful war in l^enin- 
8\ila, but of placing the whole resources 
of its Transatlantic possessions at the 
disposal of the English govenimcnt. 

55. These, however, were not their 
only, not their real reasons ; in truth 
they had gone too far to recede. It 
had already transpired that Charles 
IV. had denounced the resignnt^oi of 
Aranjues as a forced act, and was 
doing his utmost to engage the French 
goverament in his interest. They 
were all, with the exception of Ceval- 
los, involved in that transaction, and 
they thus saw the penalties of treason 
menacing thorn in rear. The counlyy 
was oveirun by French troops ; a na- 
tional struggle in defence of Ferdinand 
axy^yeared hopeless, or at least there 
were no preparations for it; and there 
seemed no safety even to their liVes 
but in advancing rapidly, and, by early 
submission and adroit flattery, win- 
ning the jyowerful protection of the 
French Emperor before the partisans^ 
of the late monarch had had time to 
make any impression. This is the 
true secret of Ihe majority of Ferdi- 
nand's counsellors advising him to go 
on to Bayonne, after the ^nger of it 
had become bo evident ^to excite 
tumults even in the humblest ranks of 
the people. , 

' 56. Cevallos, however, with^onoipr- 
nble constancy maintained his^ini^, 
and the ultimate determination ap- 
peared still tincertain, when Bayai^ 
joined the deliberations. He protest- 
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ed loudly against any change in the 
living’s plans as uncalled for and un- 
necessary, pr^udicial alike to the hon- 
our of the FWnch Emperor and of 
himself as his envoy, and likely, more 
than any other step which could be 
taken, to embroil the two kingdoms, 
and destroy that good understanding 
which was just beginning to arise be- 
tween their respective monarchs. “ I 
will let you cut off my head," said he, 

if, in a quarter of an hour after the 
arrival of your majesty at Bayonne, he 
does not recognise you as the King of 
Spain and of the Indies. *To preserve 
consistency, he will perhaps, in the 
first inst&ce, address you by the title 
of your Highness ; but in £»few min- 
utes he will give you that of your 
Majesty. The moment that is done, 
everything is at^n end ; then your 
majesty mayinsiafitJy return to Spain." 
Th%King was in great j^^rjdexity, ami 
it was extremely doubtful what course 
would be finally resolved on, w'hen 
Savjiry again represented that the 
nearer they approached Naj-^oleon the 
more he would become dis^^osed in 
their favour, and that, by going for- 
wal'd to Bayonne, their suspense would 
be terminated two day^ sooner than it 
otherwise wouhl. 

57. These words were decisive : the 
King was surrounded by eight thou- 
sand 7>f the French troops, without a 
single guard of his own. The earnest 
manner and ai)parent sincerity of Sa 
vary dilianned suspicion. Even if it 
had still existed, resistance was hardJ;v^ 
possible where there was not a battal- 
mn to support it ; and the fatal reso- 
“iution to continue the journey to Bay- 
onne was taken almost from necessity, 
although the jieople were so alive to 
the danger that they everywhere mani- 
fested the utmost repugnance to the 
journey being ^ibntluued, and rose at 
Yittoriain menacing crowds to prevent 
it.* At that place a faithful counsellor 
of the King, Don Mariano de Urquijo, 
arrived from Bilbao, and not only laid 

^ ^^Tubuuict militis, monendo, siiadendo^ 
et quanto longius abseidebatur ,* aperbiore 
custodift, ^stremo gnimim necessitatis in 
url)cm traxere, " —Tacitus, uinn^. Thearts 
of tyranny arc tlie iKimcsiu all ages. 
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before him a memoiv, Jistinctly fore- from Napoleon himself to Ferdinand, 
telling the danger which awaited hin®, dated from that town only two daj’s 
from the French Emperor, bat suggest- before. Tlfis letter was couched in 
ed a phan by which escape in disguise such encouraging terms, and held out 
was still possible, and mentioned that such fiattering though equivocal as- 
both the captain-general of Biscay and stirances of an immemate recognition, 
a faithful biittJilion would bo at hand which were strongly repeated by Sa- 
at Mondragon to conduct him to Bu- vaiy on kis word of honour, that it re- 
raiigo, and from thence to the fortified lioycd Ferdinand's counsellors of all 
town of Bilbao. Hervax repeated the their perplexities ; and it was -finally 
same advice : the chief of the custom- resolved continue the journey with- 
house tendered two thousand of his out delay to Bayonne.* It is now 
officers to protect his majesty: the known that this resolution was not the 
Duke of Mahon, governor of Guipuscoa, cause of the catastrophe which follow- 
offered to pledge his head -that he cd. Ferdinand in reality had no alter- 
should escape safely into Aragon, and native ; he -was aurroUndod by French 
tp accompany him in his fliglft, observ- troops, and they had distinct orders 
ing that iS should never be said that a to aTrest^iim, and bring him a jirisoner 
great-grandson of the brave Crillon to Bayonne, if he proved refractory. f 
was wanting in the hour of need to a When the Duke of Mahon wished still 
descendant of Henri^V. to remonstrate, Escoiquw, who entirely 

58. So many and# suejj concurring directed the King, interniptcd him by 
efforts would probably have dive^^ied the words — ** The affair is settled j to- 
the King from his design, were it not morrow we sot out for Bayonne ; we 
that at that very moment Savary, who havg received all the assurances which 
had gone on to Bayonne, and seen the we could desire/' Still the public onx- 
Euiperor, returned, bringing a letter iely continued ; and when the horses 

* Napoleon said in this letter,— **Tlio affair surod, that, in auyfjvent, I shall cond»ict 
of Aranjuea took place when I was occupied mysell towards you as I have done towards 
with the concerns of the north. I am not your father. Bely on my desire to rcwjinoilo 
iu a situ.\Uon to forra'an opinion couccrumg^ oveiythiiig, and on mif touh to Jlnd occadion 
it, nor of tho conduct of the Prince of tlio to give 'you prooff ofmv oJD'tctwn and perfc*'i 
Peace ; hut what I am clear about is, that it entfeni."— NAPOLBOKfo P’fiRDUf and, Svtyonne, 
is dan.'erous for kings to accustom their Amilie, 1808.— When ho put this insidious 
subjects to tho shodding of blood, and to epistle into Bavar/s lutuds, Napoleon srdd to 
taking justice Into their own hands.#. Tho him, — “If the Prince of Asturm had fol- 
Kiiig has no longer any frion d». Tour high- lowed -wise counsels, I should have found hi m 
ness wUl Lave none, it ever yen prove un- here ; but from what yem toll me, 1 suppose 
fortuhate. The people willingly hike ven- he conceived apprehensiotts from the jire- 
geauoo for the hoinugc which tliey in goiieral paretious of the Grand-duke of Beig, (Murat), 
pay US. As to the abdication of Oiiarlos Betum, and give him this letter from me ; 
IV., it took i>laco at a moment when our allow him to make his rejections on it. You 
armies covered Bpaia ; and, in tho eyes of have no need of finesse; he is more interested 
Europe and posterity, I shah apjioar to have in it than 1 am. Let him do ns he pleases, 
sent my tro^ for no other purpose but tniji^ccording to your answer or your sileneo, I 
priioipitate from the throne my friend aud shall take my line, and also adopt such mea- 
ally. As a neighbouring sovereign, I am sures as may pyreveni him frmn returning else- 
called on to inqufire into, beforo 1 recogniso, where except to hU father. There is the fruit 
that abdication. 1 declare to your royal of bod counsels. Hero is a prince who per- 
highness, and to the Whole world, that if the Aopi wiJX cease to vdgn in a few days, or induce 
atidicatiou of King Cbarlea was r^lyvolun- a war between France and Spain.** At tho 
tary, if he was not oonstrakied to it by the same time ho|^to to Murat to save t3ie life 
revolt and insurmetion of Aranjum!, X wiM, of the Prlncifof the Peace, but to send him 
■without /usUaiion and at ones, recogi^^e you immediatel^to Bayonne.— Savauv, iii. 200, 
as K ing of Spain. I doSire much to converse 21% 213. 

with yo\i on this subject. The circumspeo- * f Napoleon gave immediate orders to 
tion whicli, for some monthly I. have em- Murat as well as to Marshal BessShres, not to 
ployed ill these affairs, shouid Induce, yctt to hdbitate,^utat a word from fiavsiy, to arrest 
rely mi/t Uie more confidence onme. in your the Frince of Jsturkis, and at the same mo- 
tnrn factions of any sort s/touldduKurbym^<m menfc public the protest of Charles IV., 
the thiWie. \ tmr royal highnesSi has now . declaring that he alone reigned, and that his 
my whole thoughts. You see that I va(fib son was a umrpert who had instiaated tJiS re- 
late between difrorent ideas, and have need volution of Aran Jues in o^tder to d'arhis my 
to be fixed. You may, however, rosfe as- to the throne.*' — ^'riiUBiis, viii. 672, 673. 
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camcto tlio door the follo'wing morning, 

H vast crowd asseoibledj and cut tbe 
traces. A proclamation was imme- 
diately issued to calm the general effer- 
vescence, in which the King doclured, 

that he was assured of the constant 
and sincere friendship of the Emperor 
of France, and that, in a few dstys, the 
]>eoplo would return thanks to God 
for the prudence which dictated the 
temporary absence which gs^e them 
so much disquietude.” Upon this re- 
f<istance ceased, and the carriage, siir- 
I'ounded by a mournful and submis- 
yive, but still unconvinced ci'owd, 
took its departure, guarded by the 
Kronch division of Verdier. At Vit- 
toria it was surrounded by the^uperb 
squadrons of the Imperial Guard, and 
Ferdinand set out at the gallop in 
state, a real prisoner in the hands of 
his perfidious ally. Two days after- 
ward ho crossed the Bidassoa, and, 
proceeding to Bayonne, finally com- 
mitted himself to the honour of tjjie 
French Emperor. In former days, 
other kings, won by the arts of the 
Roman Emperors, had done the same, 
and had experienced the fate which 
awaited Ferdinand. Already was the 
French Revolution terminating in the 
ssame dark atrocities as the Roman,* 
After having rivalled the glory o% 
Oaesar, Napoleon had descended to 
the arts of Tiberius I 

59. Upon his departure from Ma^ 
drid, Ferdinand had intrusted the gov- 
ernment to a regency, of which .L>>n 
Antonio, unde to Ferdinand, was the 
head. Murat, however, was the real 
centre of author!^ : the presefico of 
thirty thousand French troops gave 
him an influence which was irresistible. 
No sooner had the King left the capital 
than he indsted that the ]^in'co of the 
Peaceehouid beimmediatelWiven up to 
him. Xlon Antonio refusewo do so, 
until he received authority fx^ Ferdi- 

• 

'' "Ho repressed hostile and suspected 
kings by force, rather than by complaints, 
Certain of theSey Amwn to him by dhttery* 
and promises, he did not permit to depart 
— as Karobodictifi the Oonnan, ftheu&copo 
the Thracian, Ai^lielaus the Cappodocian, 
>vhose kingdom he also reducod to the 
form ofa provinco.’'— Subtonius’ " TiJHHmJ* 
1 . 4T4. Valpya Ciaseics. 


nand, to whom he instantly despatched 
a courier for instructions. Meanwhile 
the French general continued to in- 
sist for the delivery of tho important 
prisoner, threatening, at the same 
time, to put to the sword, in case of 
refusal, the six hundred provincial 
guards intrusted with his custody. 
At length authority arrived fiH>m the 
King for his surrender, which the In- 
fant communicated to the officerin com- 
mand of the Guards, with the simple 
observation, “that on the surrender 
of Gk)doy depended the preservation 
of the crown of Spain to his nephew.”" 
On thesome day Godoy set out from Ma- 
drid under I strong French escort, and 
six days afterwai-ds aiTived %t Bay- 
onne. Meanwhile Murat harassed tho 
regency with repe^ed and vexatious 
demands, appai'ent^r pi’onipted by no 
other motive J;ha»^to disgust them 
withathe cares of an ilisubstantiul 
command, and accustom the people 
to regard the French headquarters as 
the centre fre^m which all real author- 
ity emanated. Soon after he repaired 
in person to the Escurial, and liad 
long and repeated conferences with 
Charles IV. and the qld Queen. The 
result of their delibera^ons soon ap- 
peared in the transmission to Don An- 
tonio of the ante-dated and secret state 
paper, ^already noticed, in which the 
K&g ]>rotested against Lis abdication 
as brought about by constraint and 
intimidation ; and by the earnest ad- 
vice of Murat, he set out immediately 
after, in company with the Queen, sur- 
rounded by French guards, for Bay- 
onne, to lay his grievances at tho feet 
ft Jifapoleon, where he arrived four 
days after his fallen favoimite. Thus 
did the French Emperor, by the in- 
fluence of his name, tho terrors of his 
armies, and the astuteness of Ids di- 
plomatists, succeed in inducing the 
leadei-a of all tlie parties which dis- 
tracted Spain, including the late and 
present sovereign, to ]^e their per- 
sons at his disposal; while, at the 
same time, the communications on 
his part which brought about tills ex- 
traordinoi^ result were managed with 
such address, and enveloped in such 
mystery, that not only could none of 
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tihem boast of possessing a distinct 
pledge of what he intended to d(^ brit 
all had reason to hope that the result 
would prove entirely, conformable to 
their interests. 

60 . Meanwhile Napoleon, though 
possessed of such extraordinary influ- 
ence, and invested with almost abso- 
lute power over the affairs of Spain and 
Portugal, and the interests of the 
crowned heads which they contained, 
w'as extremely embarrassed how to 
act. Not that he swerved in the 
slightest <|egree from his intention of 
making, as lie himself said, clean 
sweep of them,” (rnaison nette)t but 
that he percciv^, in the clAirest light, 
the abyfc on the edge of which he was 
placed, and anticipated, with just and 
sagacious foresight, the incalculable 
consequences wliicff might result from 
the lighting of tho^iflan^a of a national 
war in the iVninsiila. Through a^l the 
weakness and submission of the last 
century, he still discerned the traces 
of energy and resolution in the Span- 
ish character. The timidity of its 
foreign conduct, the abuses of its in- 
ternal administration, he justly iis- 
■cribed to the corruption of the nobles, 
or the imbeqlity of the court. His 
generals had transmitted daily ac- 
counts of the alarming excitement 
which seemed to pi’ovall, especially 
among the lower classes of the com- 
munity: and he rightly cencluded that 
he woi:ld be involved in inextricable 
(smbarrassment if, on a side where he 
had so long been entirely secure, there 
should arise a contest animated by the 
indicant feelings of a nation hithejj^ 
a stranger to revolutionary passioSsf 
M. d© Tournpn, a secret agent whom 
he employed'at Madrid, from a well- 
rounded distrust of Murat’s political 
capacity, and a thorough perception of 
his ambitious views W the Spanish 
crown, transmitt^ at this critical junc- 
ture detailed and graphic aboflunts of 
the enthusiasm of the people in favoum 
of Ferdinand VII., of the extreihe jeal- 
ousy which prevailed of inter- 

ference, and of the great dan^ of 
lighting up a nationid wai^ jh 
where political passions had 
worn themselves out, and the people 


[chap. Lll, 

were by nature and temperament vehe- 
ment and impe^sioned, and inclined to 
act, alike individually and collectively, 
on the impulse of the moment. These 
wise representations for a brief period 
made a great ippression on Napoleon. 
His instructions to Murat, accor^ngly, 
at this i>eriod, were to conduct himself 
with the utmost circumspection ; to 
avoid everything which might excite 
an angry*feelmg or provoke a hostile 
collision ; to strengthen his military 
hold of the country; but to do nothing 
which might disturb the pacific nego- 
tiations by which bo hoped, without 
drawing the sword, to obtain iu a few 
days the whole objects of his ambi- 
tion.* 

"I fi'ar/* said Napoleon, “M. Grand- 
duko of Berg, tbafc you aro deceiving me on 
the real situation of R)>a.in, and that you de- 
t*eive yourself also. The events of the IDth 
March IiavcsingiiLarlycomplica ted owraffairs, 
1 am in the greatest perplexity; never sup- 
pose that you ai-c engaged with a disarmed 
luUion, and that you have only to show your- 
son' td insure the submission of Spain, 
revolutiou of 20th March proves th$t they 
still have energy. You have io deal with a 
virffin peopU; they already have oil the 
courage, and they will awn nave all the en 
thusiaam, which you meet with among men 
who aro not worn opt by political passions. 

**Tlio aristoomey ana the clergy are the 
masteiw of Spain ; if they become seriously 
alarmed for their privileges and their exist- 
ence, they will rouse the peox>lo and induce 
an unending war. At present 1 have many 
partisans among them ; if I show mysulf as a 
conqueror. 1 'will soon cease to have any. The 
Prince of the PoatJC is detested, because tliey 
neenso him of having ^von up flitaiu to 
Franco : that is the cry vrhich led to the 
usurpation of Fordinauo,; but for it the po- 
pular wrty would have been the least power- 
ful. The Friaoe of Asturias has none of tlio 
qualities essential for the chief of a nation ; 
that want, however, will not prevent them, 
iu order to oppose ue^ from making him a 
hero. I have no wish to use violence towards 
that family ; it is never expedient to render 
mio’s-self odiovs, and inflame hatred. Spain 
has above one hundred thousand men in 
arms; lewniould suffice to sustain an interior 
war; scaWered over several points, they 
might sudteed in offeoting the total over- 
fhrow of the monarchy. I have now ex- 
hibited to you the difficailties which aro 
msuiihst ; there are others which you will not 
fail' aocfli to disooveri 

^^Mnglaod will not let slip this opportunity 
of multiplying otir ombarrassments ; she 
sends out forces daily, whi<ffisbe keeps on the 
coasts, of Portugal and tho Mediterranean : 
she is making enrolments of Sicilians and 
Portugueso. Tlie royal family having quitted 
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61 . Murat, however, was not a char- 
acter to execute with skill the deli- 
cate mission with which he was in- 
trusted ; and he was too much accus- 
tomed to make evexything bead to 
militaiyforce, to be qualified to assume 
at once, in circumstances singularly dif- 
ficult, the foresight and circumdip^tion 
of an experienced diplomatist. His pre- 
cipitance and arrogance, accordingly, 
accelerated the cat^rophe fhe Empe- 
ror was so solicitous to avoid. The 
Emperor, too, on hearing of the accla- 
mations with which Murat had been, 
received on entering Madrid, got the 
better of all his scruples, and returned 
with more determination than ever to 
his ambitious designs. He Entirely 
mistook the cause of the favourable 
demonstration which had been made, 
thinking it was an indioatibn of a par- 
tiality for French government, when 
in fact it was only an expression of joy 
at beholding the supposed supporter of 

Portugal to establish itself in tho *IiiSios. 
nothfng bu t a revolution cun chaugo the state 
of that csoimtry, and that is the ovent for 
which, periiape, jEBuropeistho least prepared. 
The persons who see the monstrous state of 
the governmeut iu its true light arc a small 
minority; the great maturity profit by its 
abuses. Cunsisteutly with the iutcrosts oi 
my empire, 1 can do infinite good to Spain. 
What are the host means of attaining t^at 
object? Should 1 advance to Madrid, and 
assutne the rights of a protector by declaring 
fbr the father against the son? it is diffictUt 
to re-establish Charles IV. His rule and his 
favourite have become so unpopular, ttiey 
could not stand three montha FerdinJud, 
again, is tho enemy of France ; it is because 
he is BO that they have put him on the throne,. 
To keep him there would be to assist the 
factions who, for twenty -five years, have 
wished the suyugation of France. A family 
alliance would be a tbeble bond ; the (^ueon 
Bliaabeth and other princesses perished 
miserably when it was wished to sacrifice 
them to atrocious vengeance. I tliink we 
should precipitate nothing^d take counsel 
from future events. ^ 

1 do not approve of yourmkiug possOs- 
sion so precipitately as you xmve done of 
Madrid ; you should have kept me army ten 
leagues from the capital. Your entry iiTto 
Madrid, by exciting the alarm of tlie Spon-y 
iards, has powerfully supported Ferdinimd. 
1 will write to ^u what part to adapt tn 
gard to toe old King : take cam you do not 
commit me toigeetwith Ferdinand in Spain, 
unless you deem it' expedient fi>r me to re- 
coguise*^ him las King of Spain. Ab^e all, 
take care that the Spaniards do not suspect 
what course 1 am about to adopt; you can 


Ferdinand VII. Already, without his 
b#ing aware of it, the real senthneiita 
of the people had made thcmselvee 
known. An alarming explosion had 
taken place at Toledo : criee of ** Long 
live Ferdinand VII. ! ” had been heard 
in the streets from countless multi- 
tudes; and when General Dupont was 
despatched, five days afterwards, to re- 
store order, it was only by a well-timed 
and earnest mediation of the arch- 
bishop that a serious conflict was 
avoided. The fermentation in the 
capital was hourly increasing, espe- 
cially since it was known *that Fetdi- 
nana had crossed the frontier to throw 
himself ifito the arms of Napoleon, 
and that his father abd Gi>doy had 
sincO set out in the same direction. 

62 . Though the French had hither- 
to observed tolifable discipline, yet 
the disorder| iik»eparable from the 
continued passage *of ^<|i large bodies 
of men, accustomed the license of 

have no difficulty in doing so, for I have not 
fixed upon one mysolf. 

** Impress upon the noble.s and clergy, 
that if Franco is obliged to interfere tn the 
affairs of Spain, their privileges will be re- 
spected. Say to tho magistrates and citiaeus' 
of towns, ond to the eulightenod persons, 
that Spain requires the gre-croation of too 
maobino of government : tliat it has need of 
institutions which will preserve it from tho 
pressure of feudahiy, -and protect and en- 
courage industry. Faint to them the pre- 
sent condition of France, despite the wars 
it has under^cuo : the splendour of its reli- 
gion; the importance of a political regener- 
ation; too internal soouriiy and extern.aL 
respect which it brings in its train. I will 
attend to your private interests— have no 
thought of them*— Forfwyai rtitMina at my 
di^OBol. Let the French army avoid every 
SKPounter, either with tho Spanish army 
or detached bodies ; not a cartridge "Should 
be" burned on either side. Keep too army 
always some days* march fitstant from toe 
Spanish corps. 1/ war break out, aU u 
-^APOLtcoN to MoRAt, 29th Moi'ch 1808; 
8AVAkv. iii. 68, 171. History does not aflbrd 
a more luminoius example, of sagacious fore- 
sight toi m this letter presents : and yet the 
Bmpetpr soon after fell hco^ng into ther 
vary dangers which he here so dearly de- 
picted. and was so desirous to avoid ! It, is 
remarkable ,08 a proof of his profound habits- 
of dissimulation, even with his most confi- 
dentkd servants, that, in this letter to his 
lieutenant at Madrid, he makes no mention 
t^toe design to place a relation of hi8 mm. on 
the throne of dpain, though only three days* 
before bo had offered It to Louis, King ot 
HoUaxid.-»Anf«; Cliap. u. j 50. 
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campaignB, had produced repeated con- 
flicts between them ami the inha\ji- 
tants; blood had Howed in several 
places, and at Rurgos, the assemblage 
had been so akrming, that it required 
to be dispersed by regular discharges 
of the French infantry. The common 
people, whose instinct often sees deep- 
er into the real tendency of events 
tliiin the speculations of more learned 
persons, were in such a state of agitation 
at the King’s departure, that they 
would have broken out into open in- 
surrection, had not his counselioi’s is- 
sued a prcAslamation, in which it wsis 
declared tluit Napoleon was corning in 
person to Madrid, to consolidate the 
happinesf. of Spain, and that the King 
had only gone to meet his august 
gireat, and conduct him to the capital. 
Imtatod at these sjlmptoms of resist- 
ance, and looking ffo no means but 
force for its |i^]^sion* Mumt ^ote 
in the most jEnacing terma to Don 
Antonio, stotmf that he could permit 
no concourse of men in the streets; 
that the anarchy which prevailed was 
intolerable ; that his resolution to 
suppress it was irrevocably taken ; and 
that, if the gt^vemment was not suffi- 
ciently strong to enforce obedience to 
its orders, he >?ould take upon himaeli 
the maintenance of the public tran- 
quillity. The regency issued severe 
proclamations against scditioi^ as- 
semblages or meetings, arvl rt^plied in 
the most submissive manner to the 
thundering menaces of Murat ; but 
though no public demonstration had 
yet t^en place, the most , alarming re- 
ports were in circulation. The French 
officers publicly gave out that NstiR-'j 
loon would reinstate Charles IV. on the 
throne; the departure of that sove- 
r.ngn with the Prince of the Peace for 
the Pyrenees seemed to countenance 
that idea ; and reports «nej:e circulated, 
and greedily credited, thatthir^ thou- 
sand armed Biscayans had fallen Pn 
Bayonne, and rescued their, beloved 
Prince from his oppressors, while 
Aragon, Catalonia, and N/tvsjiteJiid 
risen in a body to cut offithe retreat , Of 
the French army. • 

03. At length, in the beginning 
May, matters came to extreipities. 


[chap. Lir. 

The government was 'a prey to the 
most cruel disquietude, being left in 
the approaching crisis of the monarchy 
with the responsibility of command, 
and ^without its powers ; ignorant 
which sovereign they wore ultimtitely 
to obey ; fearful of betraying their 
couiitrj^ and equally so of precipitating 
it into a hopeless struggle ; actuated 
at times by a generous desire to main- 
tain the^^national iiidepcntlence, and 
throw themselves on public sympathy 
for their support, and apprehensive at 
others that in so doing they might 
mur an accommodation when on tho 
point of being concluded, and incur tho 
pains of treason from asovertdgn whom 
they hifti involved in irretrievable em- 
barrassments, Unable to determine on 
any decided coui'sc in the midst of such 
unpamllcled difficulties, they jxdopied 
meanwhile tho X)rudent step of confin- 
ing the troops to their barracks, and 
exercising the most rigid vigilance, by 
means of the police, to piovent the 
quarrels, often attended with blood- 
shed, which were pei'petually occurring 
between the French soldiers and the 
Spanish citizens. The Imperial Ouard, 
with a division of infantry and biigado 
of cavalry, alone were quartered in 
^Madrid ; tho artillery w'as all in the 
I^iiro; but large bodies of troops, 
amounting in all to above thirty thou- 
sand men, were in the immediate 
neighbourhood, ready to pour in on 
the first signal The whole i>opulation 
of^ithe capital was in the streets ; busi- 
ness was everywhere at a stand ; and 
in the menacing looks and smothered 
agitation of the ^ups might be seep 
decisive proofs that a great explosion 
was at hand. “Agebatur hue illuc 
urbs vario tiwbas fluciuantis impulsu ; * 
completis un^jque basiliois ac templis, 
lugimri prcs^pectu, neque populi aut 
plebis uli^ox ; s^ attoniti vultus, ct 
conversso Jd omnia aures : non tumul- 
« 

* city was agitated various ways 

by tbs impulse of, tho mob; tho 

tampios^and courts weire ev^pywhere filled 
by crowds with ,a moumftd aspect, frmii 
v^mnot s^voioe was to bobeorai but tho 
ooimtemoee were bewLlderod, tho oars of 
iSrectr-it was ndttlwsr a tumult nor ^mot, 
b|ttt tho silenpo bipuko mlghtyfesr 
and mighty wrath.*' 
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iua, non quies : quale magui metus et 
magnae iraa silentium erat.” Matters 
were in this combustible state when 
Murat demanded that the Queen of 
Etruria, and the Infants Don Frjincisco 
and Don Antonio, should foi'thwith 
set out for Bayonne. ■ The government 
hesitated on this demand, \>ihich was 
in effect delivering up tlie whole re- 
mainder of the royal family into the 
hands of the French Empciror ; Murat 
insisted, throwingupon them the whole 
responsibility of a war in case of re- 
fusal ; and the minister of war, upon 
being referred to, drew so gloomy a 
picture of the military resources of the 
inomirchy, that resistance was deemed 
impossible, and this last requisition 
was agreed to/ and the hour of tihelr 
departure hxedfor the foHowing morn- 
ing. 

61 At ten o'clock on that day the 
royal carnages came to the door of the 
palace,, and preparations for the depar- 
ture of the princes took place. The 
Queen of Etruria, who from htsr*loug 
residence in Italy had ceased to be an 
object of interest to the people, set off 
first, and was allowed to depart with- 
out disturbance, though an immense 
crowd was collected, and tho whole 
city was in violent agitation. Two 
other carriages, remained, and it was 
known among the bystanders tliab 
they were to convey the Infants Don 
Antenio and Don Francisco : a report 
soon spread that Don Francisco, who 
was a boy of thirteen, was weepinft in 
the apartments above, and refused to 
go away ; presently an aide-de-camp of 
Murat arrived on horseback, and mak- 
ing Ills way through the throng, a# 
cended the stairs of tho palace ; the 
report instantly flow through the crowd 
that he was come to force the royal 
youth from the palac^^^his fathers. 
Nothing more was requil^ to throw 
the already excited mul&ude into a 
commotion : the French officer ^as 

despatched on the spot, if Don Migu^ 
Flores, an offiijer of the ^ididon 
Guards hod not proteotodahim at the 
hazard of hiS own life. Both, would, 
however, in all probability, have fallen 
victims to ihe fury of tho popu- 


lace, had not a French jicquet at 
that moment come up, which with- 
drew tho officer in safety to his com- 
rades. Murat instantly resolved to 
punish severelj’ this insult to his au- 
thority : a detachment of foot-soldiers 
appeared with two, pieces of cannon, 
and by several discharges with gi'ape- 
shot, within point-blank range, easily 
dispersed the crowd which was collect- 
ed round the palace. But the sound 
of these oarmon resounded from one 
end of the Peninsula to the other ; in 
its ultimate eflects it shook the empire 
of Napoleon to its foundation : it was 
literally the beginning of the end. 

65. Inatantly, as if by enchantment, 
the city was in a tiunult : Qie Si>amBh 
vehemence was roused at once into ac- 
tion. All considerations of piudence, 
consequences, ai|il probabilities of suc- 
cess wore forgottcxi in the intense iu- 
di^pation of^he momet^ Everywhere 
the people flew to arm* : knives, dag- 
gers, bayonets, were seized wherever 
they could be found ; the gun-smiths' 
shops ransacked for firearms, and all 
French detachments passing through 
the streets surrounded, and in many 
coses cut to pieces. Such a tumultu- 
ary effort, however, could not long pre- 
vail against the discifffino and skill of 
regular soldiers; the Spanish troops 
were locked up, by oilers of their 
govesmment, in their barracks, and 
could reudpr no assistance ; and though 
tlie rapid concentration of the French, 
when the firing commenced, induced 
the people for a time to imagine that 
they had driven them from thl^ capital, 
yet they were soon, and cruelly, uu- 
^ceived. Reinforced by tho numer- 
ous battalions which now poured from 
all quarters into tho city, and support- 
ed by the artillery, which on the first 
alarm had been brought from the Re- 
tire^ the Prenfih returned to the charge: 

, rapid discharges of grape cleared the 
streets of Alcala and San Geronymo; 
while the Polish lanpers and Mame- 
lukes of the Imperial Guard, following 
up the advantage, charged repeatedly 
through the flying masses, and took a 
bloody revenge for the death of their 
comrades. Meanwhile the Spanish 
troops, agitated by the sound of tho 
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tumult and discharges of artillery, but 
without any orders how to act, were 
uncertain wlmt tp do, when they were 
decided by an attack of the French on 
one of their barracks. ‘Determined by 
this hostile act, the artillerymen drew 
out their guns, and placing themselves 
in front of the people, who had retreat- 
ed to them for support, fired several 
rounds with fatal effect into the French 
cohimns, which were approaching. By 
a sudden rush, however, the cannon 
were carried, and a great part of the 
artillerymen bayoneted, among whom 
were the bravo Daois and Velarde, 
illustrious as the first distinguished 
men who fell in the Peninst^lar war. 
At two o^dock in the afternoon the 
insuirection was suppressed at all 
points, and the troops on both sides 
hod returned to th%r barracks: — on 
the side of the French two hundred 
had fallen ; on that of the Spaniard, 
twelve hundrtfi.* 

66. Hitherto neither party could be 
said to have been to blame : the tu- 
mult, however deplorable in its conse- 
quences, was evidently the result of a 
collision \mpremeditated on both aides; 
the measures of Hapoleon had rendered 
unavoidable an ebullition of indigna- 
tion on the pari^of the outraged Span- 
ish nation ; they had burst forth, and 
could not complain if they met with 
the usual fate or hazards of warA In 
repelling the violence with ^hich they 
were assailed, the French had not ex- 
ceeded the bounds of militaiy duty ; the 
Spanish ministers, especially O’Farril 
and Aztfnaa, had thrown ihemselves 
into the thickest of the tumult, ear- 
nestly imploring a cessation of tk^ 
strife, and, at the hazard of their own 
lives, bad saved great numbers of both 
nations from destruction. Many deeds 
of generosity had ooeurred on both 
sides, and shed a lustrq^alike on the 
French and Spa^h character. But 
at this juncture, after the fighting had 

* " According to the letters of 
skn uiimster at Madrid, nearly two hundred 
Frenchmen and twelve hundre^l Spaniard! 
must have perished on this occasion. This ( 
;it!Cimiit seems to us to be Correct - A disia- 
terMted witness, the Prussian minister* had 
no to exaggerate the loss uijon cither 
aideJ^’-^BjGNOK, vii. 261, note. 


ceased and the danger ^ras entirely 
over, Murat commenced a massacre aa 
unprovoked as it was impolitic, as un- 
justifiable as it was inhuman. Trust- 
ing to^ihe amnesty which had been 
proclaimed by the chiefs on both sides, 
the Spaniards had resumed in part 
their ordinary occupations, or were 
walking about the streets discussing 
the events of the day^, when groat num- 
bers of them were seized by the French 
soldiers, on the charge of having been 
engaged in the tumidt, hurried before 
a i^itary commission, and forthwith 
condemned to be shot. 

67. Preparations were immediately 
made to carry the sentences into exe- 
cution: !)the mournful intelligence 
sx.>read like wildfire through Madrid ; 
and all who missed a relation or fi'iend 
were seized with an agonising fear that 
he was among the victims of milita^ 
barbarity, miile the' people were ire 
this state of anxiety, and when the ap- 
proach of night was beginning to iu- 
crea!ie*bhe general oonsteruation, the 
firing began, and the regular discharge 
of heavy platoons at the Retiro, in the 
Prado, the Puerto del Sol, and the^ 
church of Senora de la Solodad, told 
but too plainly that the wqrk of death 
was in progress. The dismal sounds 
froze every heart with horror: all that 
ha& been suffered during the heat of 
the conflict was as nothing compared 
to the agonising feeling of that cold- 
blooded execution. Nor did the gene- 
ral ^rief abate when the particulars of 
the massacre became known. Num- 
bers had been put to death, who were 
merely found in the streets with a 
inife on their persons, and who had 
never been in the conflict at all : all 
were denied the consolations of religion 
in their last moments. Tied two and 
two, they wg^mown down by repeat- 
ed discharg^ of musketry : the miu> 
ders were cAtinued on f ne following 
m<p:^ing ; and nearly a hundred had 
j^rished hHote, op the earnest inter- 
eessipn of the Spanish ministers, Murat 
C(4senteil to put a stop to the bar- 
barity, t ^ ^ 

, t “Among those who wore shot 

who had never been engaged in the 
oonfilct, and whose only crime etmwswt 
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68. This atrodouB massacre was as 
impolitic as it was unjustihahle. The 
Spaniards, who had taken up arms 
with such desperate though hopeless 
courage to prevent the last resonant of 
their royal family from being tom 
away from their capital* were not the 
subjects of the French c«3wu, nor 
could they he regarded* either legally 
or morally, as rebels to its authority. 
Deprived as they were hf the fraud 
and artifices of the French Emperor of 
their lawful sovereign, with their capi» 
tal in the possession of his troops, and 
their fortresses perfidiously seized by 
his directions, they had no resource 
hut in national resistance. To treat a 
nation so situated, when ^dtempting 
t(* assert its rights* like rebels against 
tlieir own government, and in cold 
blood put them to death in great uum- 
hers after the confiicjl^was over, was so 
glaiiug an act of cruelty and injustice 
as comd not fail to excite the unani> 
mouB indignation of mankind. Of all 
people in the world the Frenehfhdd the 
least right to object to such a popular 


effort in defence of the national inde- 
pendence, as it was founded on the 
principle on which their whole resist- 
ance tio the coditiou of the Euro]>oan 
powers against their Revolution had 
been founded, and which they had, on 
numberless occasions held up to the 
admiration and imitation of mankind. 

69. The indignation, accoi-dingly, 
which this massacre excited through- 
out Spain was indescribable, ^yith a 
rapidity that never could have been 
anticipated, in a country where so little 
internal communication existed, the 
intelligence flew from ftity to city, 
from province to province, and awaken- 
ed that tniiversal and energetic feeling 
of national resentment, wljch, if pro- 
perly directed,' is the certain forerunner 
of great achievements. With a spirit 
hitherto unkno'tn in Europe since the 
comnienoement^of the first ^iumphs 
o^the Frebch fevolu|ionary armies,, 
the people in all the ^evinces, with- 
out any concert amongst each other, 
or any direction from the existing 
authorities, began to assemble and con- 
cert measures for the national defence.. 


bcicK found on the streets with large knives 
or cutting matTUincnts upon their persons. 
They were put to death witliout the assist- 
ance of their priest to console their last 
inomenfca— a circumstauce which in that ro- 
ligiouB country added to the horror whicli 
the exocutioiis excited. ”—Fot, iii. 172, s'lhe 
honesty and candour of General Foy ore as 
admirable as his talents and eloquence. 

*‘At the distance of twenty years.” says 
an cyawiiuess, the Spanish historhui, '*our 
hair still stands on end at the recollection of 
that mournful and silent night, the calm of 
which was only interrupted by the cries of 
the unhappy victims, or the sound of the 
cannon and musketry discharged at intervals 
for their destruction. The inhabitants all 
retired to their homesf, deplored the crnffl 
fate which was then befulling a parent, a 
brother, a child. We, in our family, were 
bewailing the loss of the unhappy Oviedo* 
whoso r^easc we had lieau unable to obtain, 
when ho entered pale anc^|||mbling into tho 
house. He had been savoc^y the generos- 
ity of a French offioer, after hands were 
bound, and he wiis drawn npifor execution 
in the court of the Betlro, who was tutted 
by the encigy of his address, in that aWfiil 
moment, to break his bonds, aud set him 
liberty. Ho was hardly out of tl^ liinl^ of 
the nsJoce when be heard the dischai^gte 
which terminated the agoujr of his com-, 
panions in luiafortune. Among tho’Victims 
were many priests, old men, and tMrsnlis of 
the most respectable character.” -Toaitirp, i. 
142, 148. 


Far from being intimidated by the 
})ossesBion of their capital and princi- 
pal fortresses by the enemy, they were 
only roused, by the fight of such ad- 
vantages in the hands of a perfidious 
foe, to the more vigorous exertions to 
disj^sBess him« The movement was 
not that of faction or party ; it ani- 
mated alike men of all ranks, classes,, 
and professions. The flame spread 
equally in the lonely mouuttiins as in 
the crowded cities ; among the hardy 
labourers of the Basque provinces as 
light-hearted peasantry of the An* 
dalusian slopes ; amid the pastoral 
valleys of Asturias and the rich fields 
of Valencia, as in the crowded empo- 
riums of Barcelona and Cadiz, llie 
movement vgis universal, unpremedi- 
tated, and simultaneous; and within 
a week after the untoward tidings 
reached Bayonne, Hapuleon was already 
engaged in a struggle, which threaten- 
ed to be of the most sanguinary char- 
acter, with the Spanish peojple. 

70. Vhile the perfidious mvasion of 
Ka{>oleon, and the cruel massacres of 
Murat, were thus exciting the flames 
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of a national war in tUe Penins^^ 
matters wei*e fast approaching a cmis 
at Bayonne. In|iimidatod by the vik)- 
leuce of Murat, and no longer able to 
withstand the conmmfidj^ which ho 
Conveyed to them from his imperial 
master, the Infants Don Francisco and 
Don Antonio set out, the day after the 
tumult at Madrid was quelled, for 
Bayonne, leaving the capital without 
any native government, entirely at 
the mercy of the French generals. 
Before they could arrive at the place 
of their destination, however, mattei*s 
had reached it ci’isis between Napoleon 
and the royal family of {sjpaia. Ko 
sooner had Ferdinand taken the fatal 
step of cj^ossing the Bidassoa, and 
thiiwing himself upon the generosity 
of the French Emperor, thiii he dis- 
cerned, in the mannei^in which he was 
rec6ivecl#such tokens as inspired the 
moat serious disqui!^tud€f' as to his 
future f Ate. Tme customary mark/ of 
respect to a crowned head Wei'S want- 
ing; the French authorities addressed 
him only by tlio title of “Your Royal 
Higlmess,” instead of Your Majesty.” 
His tirst reception by Napoleon, how- 
ever, was calculated to dispel these 
sinister presentiments. Shortly after 
his arrival at Bftyonne, the Emperor 
came in person on horseback, attended 
W a brilliant staif, to pay hini a visit; 
Ferdinand went to the end of* the 
street to meet him ; the EmiJeror em- 
braced him round the neck, and though 
he never used the word ilaje,sty, yet 
he treated him with such distinction 
as inspired the most fiattcriug hopes. 

71. On the same day he went to 
dine at the <h4teau of Marac, wheate 
the imperial headquarters were estab- 
lished; Nai>oleon sent his own car- 
riages to bnng him and his suite to 
his palace, where he was received by 
the Emperor hteejf at ^ f qpt of the 
staircase — a piece of attention never 
paid by sovoreigps except to ctcn^ccd 
heads. During the cntertaifui^i^* 
the attention of .tl^ Emp^r tp Ms 
guest was unbounded; a»4 although 
he s®!'ehided the decisive word 

yet his manner was sueh as to i 
inspire both Ferdinand and his atten- 
dants with the belief that he was iheh: 
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decided friend, smd that every difli- 
cuUy would speedily be adj listed. But 
this pleasing illusion was of short 
duration. After sitting a short time 
at tab^e, Ferdinand returned to his 
hotel; while Escoiquiz remained, by 
special desire, to have a private con- 
ference w^th Ifapoleon. In the course 
of it, the Emperor fully unfolded his 
real design, and infomed the f^iitliful 
counsellor, jvithout disguise, that his 
royiil master* must make up his mind 
to an immediate abdication. Escoi- 
quiz pleaded and remonstrated, but in 
vain: he was informed, in the most 
peremptory terms, that he had no al- 
temative but immediate Bubiuission. 
He concur dtkl in these words — Nei- 
ther you nor Spain can resist me. 
Policy, policy must alone direct such 
a person as me. Return to your 
prince; ilisposc Mm to become King 
of Etruria, if he will be a King some- 
where; for ho may rest assured ho 
shall never be a king ojE Sfiain,” At 
the eune time Savary, at the hotel of 
Ferdinand VII., made tlie same an- 
nouncement to that monarch in per- 
son A few minutes after the Spanish 
King arrived there, he was followeil 
by Savary, who anuounced, on the 
part of the Emperor, that his resolu- 
tion was irrevixjably taken, that Fer- 
dinStnd must instantly resign the 
throne both of Spain and of the In- 
dies, in both of which the family of 
the Bourbons was to be succeeded by 
a prince of the Napoleon dynasty. 
Should he agree amicably to these 
condiiicaia, hopes were held out that 
he might obt^ the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany as an indemnity. It is re- 
markable that Napoleon should have 
chosen for the time of this stunning 
announcement tjhe veiy moment when 
Ferdinand returned fiom his 
gracious reo^ion at the imperial resi- 
dence; and nor the person to convey 
^.tha ver/ officer who h^ been do* 
(patched by himself to Madrid for the 
pin^Qse of inducing him io advance to 
3^Jonhe*to meet him^ and who had 
oiBti^red to pledge Ms head, not five 
dsys before, that the mffinent he ar- 
rived there the I^nca of Asturias 
would, be recognised as King of Spain. 
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72. This terrible armouucement fell weight from the mouth of tho Em- 
with the more force upon Ferdinand i^peror, by Cevalloa and Escoiquiz, that 
and hi», counsellors, that they were it was as impolitic cUs unjust to con)pol 
entirely unprepared for it ; tho assor- a sovereign \|dio had left his own do- 
aiioea held out by Savary andithe let- minions to throw himself upon tho 
tors of Napoleon liaving inspired them honour of another, and that too at the 
with the belief, that all that was want' special request of that other, to rc* 
hig to a satisfactory adjustment of af- nouuce the throne which had descended 
fairs was, that Ferdinand should show to him from his ancestors ; that if 
so much deference to Napdeon as to anything was deemed illegal in the 
proceed to jBayonne to* moot him. resignation of Charles IV. at Aranjuez, 
Neither tlie prince nor his council, that might be a good reason for restor- 
however, were overwhelmed by tho ing the throne to the dejiosed moii- 
extraordinary disclosure. Without ab- arch, but could be none for transfei;;- 
solutcly commit^ng themselves at first ring it to the Pi'cnch JAnjMiror ; that 
to any decided proposition, they con- the effort, however, now made to ob- 
tinued the negotiation for nearly a tain a rJunneiation of the crown from 
week afterward.s, both by%neans of Ferdinand evidently «howid that the 
OcvalloB and Escoiquiz, who had fre*' tmusaction vras regarded as legal, and 
quont interviews with Naixileon in that the title to dispose of the crown 
person, and with Cliampagny, who had was vestt^d in ifc present holder ; that • 
now succeeded Talleyrand as his min- the expedience,* for both inonai'cMcs, 
ister for foreign affairs. These confei*- o4a close alliance befc^|een Franco and 
cnecs, however, came to notliing. On Spain was indeed indisputable ; but 
thepart of Napoleon and hi.inui^Bters, that France had already enjoyed it 
it was strongly urged, that the intei’est, ever since tho peace of Bftle, and the 
not merely of France, but of Spain, way to secure It in future was instantly 
imperatively required that the two to recognise the Prince of Asturias, 
monarchies should bo placed under dy- whereby both the monarch and 
nasties belonging to the same family; subjects would be bound by such im- 
thut Napoleon could not submit any portant obligations ja would render 
more than liOuis XI V. to have a dubi- the future imion between the two 
ous ally or hidden enemy in his ^ear, monarchies indissoluble ; whereas, by 
while engaged with tlie forces of wresting from him his sceptre, tho 
Europe in front; that the secret hos- moSt imminent risk would be run of 
tility of Spain had been clearly evinced exciting a national war in the Penin- 
by the ill - timed proclamation of the aula, and giving the English an advan- 
Priuce of the Peace immediateHj” be- tageous base from which to direct their 
fore the battle of Jena; that the military efforts against Napol^n, be- 
numberlesB corruptions and abuses of sides the certainty of separating the 
the Spanish internal administration JTrahsatlantlc colonies from the mother 
loudly called for an immediate reme^/ country, and throwing those vast and 
and tliis could never be applied with rising states, with their important 
safety by any other authonty but that treasures and commerce, into the arms 
great conqueror whoB|^ucated amidst of the inveterate enemy of the French 
the storms and enlipktened by tlie empire. 

experience of the Kevolation, was now 74. To this last argument, the jus- 
the master of such irresSfetible power tice of which could not be denied, Na- 
as to be able to give to other states poldm replied, that he was well aware 
the benefits of liberal iustitutioim of that danger, but that he had pro- 
suited to the spirit of the agp, without vided against it by having sent out 
the risk of those convulsions w^(& frigates to the Souw American states, 
had oblitei^gted so manytif their b^ne* who were prepared to receive with 
fioial effects in his own county. thankMuess their transfer to a prince 

78. It was repUed to these apeOious of the Napoleon dynasty. Those con- 
arguments, which came withamtional | ferences, as might have been expected, 
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led to no pesult ; at a secret meeting 
of the counsellors of Ferdinand, heldf 
at midnight, it was resolved to decline 
the propostils of the Fropch Emperor, 
and demand passports for their imme- 
diate return to Spain, which was ac- 
cordingly done next day. Hapoleon 
was higmy indignant at this resistance 
to his wishes, and refused the. pass- 
ports, under the pretence that, till the 
Aranjuez adair was cleared up^ he 
could neither issue passports to Ferdi- 
nand as King of Spain, nor permit him 
to depart from a situation where he 
was liable to'lauswer for his conduct to 
his justly oifended parent. At the 
same time, a decisive report Vtras pre- 
sented by Champagny to the Emperor, 
which was, of coui'sc, merely the echo 
of his private instructions. . This state 
I |>aper set out with his ftlvourite maxim, 
that the design of Lo^is must be 
resumed; ih^\p6liqf^ required, jmii'se 
authorised, the troubles of Spain ren- 
dered it indispensable, that a change 
of dynasty should take place; that the 
interests of France and Spain indispen- 
sably .called for identity both in the 
dynasty who governed and the institu- 
tions which prevailed amongst them ; 
that to recognis| the Frince of Astu- 
rias was to surrender Spain to the ene- 
mies of France, and deliver it over to 
English usurpation; to restore Charles 
IV. was to renew the reign of ifhbe- 
cility and con*uption, and occasion a 
boundless effusion both of French and 
Spanish blood : no alternative remmned, 
therefore, but for Hapoleon to dispos- 
sess them both, and establish in Spain 
a prince of his own family, with insti- 
tutions analogous to those of tl# 
French empire. 

75. Nai)Oleon*was greatly peiplexed 
at the steadv refusal of Ferdinand to 
surrender the throne^ He had not 
calculated upon such in any 

prince of the house of Bourbon. Not 
that he had the slightest hesit^tft^n as 
to persisting in his original pW of en« 
tirely dethroning that family^but tlmt 
he attached the greatest weight to the 
iicquisition of title to their pos- 
^sskms. No man knew better tbat> 
^though force may subjugate the phy- 
sical strength, a sense ot legal right is 


generally necessj^ to win the moral 
consent of nations^ and although Spain 
seemed prostrated, with its fortresses 
and capital in his possession, yet he 
deemed his aocmisitions insecure till 
ho liad obtained, in fbnn at least, the 
consent of the le^ inheritors of its 
throne. Hoping, therefore, to succeed 
better with the father than he had 
done with the son, he reiterated hia 
directions If) Murat to send on Charles 
IV. and the Queen, with the Prince of 
the Peace, tp Bayonne as quickly as 
possible. Such was his anxiety on this 
subject, that he enjoined him, if neces- 
sary,^ use force to compel them to 
come.* Meanwhile, in private confer- 
ences witfi Escoiquix, he unfolded with 
unreserved confidence, from their very 
commencement, his “views upon the* 
Spanish Peninsula. They took their 
rise, he stated, from the proclamation 
of the Prince of the Peace on the eve 
of the battle of Jena. Ever rince that 
impoft^t revelation, he had been able 
to see nothing in the^relation of the 
Spanish government but secret enmity 
veiled under the mask of friendship ; 
the contemplated marriage of the 
Prince of Asturias to a relation of his. 
own, ^appeared but a feeble boud to 
hold together nations now actuated by 
hosf^^ile sentiments: he proposed to- 

f ive to the Prince of Asturias an in- 
emnity in Portugal or Tuscany, and 
to place one of hia brothers on the 
Spanish throne. He had now divulged 
to htm, and to him alone, the whole of 
his designs in regard to the Peninsula. 
The conversation in which these deter- 
minations were expressed by the Em- 
^ror is given at full length by Escoi- 
quiz, and is one of the most valuablo 
historical documents of his reign. 
Though doubt^. extended and ampli- 

“ booking wpon the prcBenco of paries 
IV. as an indfOpensable means of setting tbc 
right of the ^ther against that of the son. 
he ,«rged upon Murat the necessity of send- 
ing to him the old King and Queen, and also 
th« Prince of the Peace, who was still a pri- 
soner at VillarV^ciosa. He enjoined Murat 
; (rn«ce«iury, not for the move- 

ment of the oAi King and Qt^n, who wera 
anxi^i^ to come, and whom nobody thought 
of sti^ping, hut to let loose the Prince of tho 
Peace, whom the Spanish party wishM to^ 
keep at aoy price.* —T uiskb, viii, 590. 59U 
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fied by the Spanwh oouneellor, it con- ever, Napoleon was soon relieved by 
tains all tbe marks of Napoleon’s origi- ithe arrival of Charles lY. and the 
nal thought ; and Thibaudeau, whose Queen at Bayonne. sSuch vftia the im- 
long acquaintance with the Emperor patience of tb^ rpyal travellers to reach 
in the council of state had rendered theplaceof their destination, that they 
him the best possible judge both of wrote from Aranda to Napoleon to in- 
his ideas and expressions, has declared form him of their approach, and testify 
that it ‘'bears ihe signet-mark of their anxiety to throw themselves en- 
truth.*' * tirely upon his protection. So sensi- 

76. From thia embarrassment, how- ble were the counsellors of Ferdinand 
* I have long desired. Monsieur Eseoi- the matter at AranjaeSs as constrained. Na- 
quiz/’ said the Emperor, ** to speak to you poloon then added. But suppose it were 
on the affiilra of the Peninsula, with the not so, can you deny that the interests of 
ITanknosa which your talents and your i>osi- my house r^uiro that the Bourbons should 
tiou with the Priuoe of Asturias deserve. 1 cease to rcigu in Spain? Even if you are 
cannot, in any situation, refuse to interest right in all that you say, rshould answer, 
myself in the fate of the unliappy King who Bad pqUcv." Having said these words, ho 
has thrown himself on my protection. The took jSsciiqulz by the ear, which ho puUcd 
abdication of Charles Iv. at .^njuez, in in good humour. ** Como, Canon, you arc 
the midst of seditioue guards, ana a revolted amusing me with real en Ftpaigme. 

people, was clearly a compulsory act. My 'Boyoureallytblnkthatwhilo the Bourbons 
troops wore then in Spain; some of them remain on the throne at Madrid, 1 could 
were stationed npor the court; appearances ever have the soqurity which I would have, 
authorised the belief that I had iwme share if they were ropmeed by a branch of my 
in that act of violence, and my honour re- family? The latter, it is true, might have 
quires that 1 should t^e immolate steps $|gno disputes with me cr my descendants ; 
to dissipate ouch a suspicion. I cannot re- but so far from wishing, iftce a Bourbon, the 
cognise, therefore, the abdication of Cliarles ruin of my house, they would oling to it in 
IV., till that monarch, who has trjimmitted moments of danger, as the only support of 
to me a secret protest against it, sh^ul have tbcir own throne. 

confirmed it by a voluntary deed when freed It is in vain to Bpeak to me of the dlffi- 

fmn restraint. cultxcs of the enterprise. I have nothing to 

** I would say further that the interests of apprehend from the only power who could 
my empire require that the house of Bour- di^uiot me iu it. The Emperor of Tlussia. 
bon, the implacable enemy of mine, should to w/iom I cOmntunicaUd my aestytis of STifeiC, 
lose the throne of Spain; and the interests which were formed at that period, approved of 
of your nation oquwy coll for the same them, and gave me hit word of honour ho 
change. The now dynasty which I shall in- would offer no resistance. The other powers 
troduce will give it a good constitutioi^and, of Europe will remain quiet, mid the rosist- 
by its strict alliance with France, preserve ance of the Spaniards-tnem^ves cannot be 
8pfun &om any danger on tho side of that foi’midable. Ihe rich will endeavour to ap- 
power which is alone in a situation seriously iraasc the people, instesid of exciting them, 
to menace its indepondonce. Cliarles IV. is for fear o»losing their own possessions. 1 
wilUng to cede to me his, rights, and those will render the monks responsible for any 
of his family, persuaded that his bomb, the disorder, and that will lead tlieni to employ 
Infants, are incspahle of governing the king- their influence, which you know is considcr- 
dom in the difficult times which are ovidontiy able, in suppressing any popular movements, 
approaching. Believe me, Canon, I have much experience 

** These, then, are the reasons which liave in these matters ; the countriee where the monks 
decided me to prevent the dynasty of Hie>^re ntnncrous ore eoBUy mb^gaUd : and that 
Bourbons fixim reigning any longer m 8pmn. will take place in Spiilu, especially when the 
But I esteem Fordinsna, who has come with Spaniards see that I am providing for the 
so much loyalty to throw himself into my naUonal independence hnd benefit of the 
power, and I am anxiaua to give him some country, giving them a liberal constitution, 
indemnity for the sacnnlteB vmich he will be and at the same time maintaining tlieir re- 
required to make, Proixip to him, there- ligion and usages. Even if the people were 
fore, to renounce the crow of Spain for to rise in a mass, I would succeed in cemauer- 
bimself and his desoendautf^and I will give ing them, by sacrificing two hundred thou- 
him in oxchsnge Etruria^ wtb tJie title of sancV*nen. I lun not blind to tlm risk of a 
King, as well as my niece la marriage.^ he Separation of the colonies: but do not sup- 
refiises these ebnditions, IwiU come to van pose 1 have been slumbering ev^n on that 
iunderstaadiag with his ffither,^d neither point. I have long kept up secret oommu- 
he nor his brothsr shall recehmany iiffiem- nications with Spanish America, and 1 have 
nlty. Ii; on ,tfae other h^A be does what I lately sent frigates there to obhtin eertain ad- 
denre,Sj^in^fill preserve ^independence, vices as to what 1 may expect; and 1 have 
its laws, usages, and religion. I do not every iteason to believe that the Intelligence 
desire a village of %Miu for myself.” which I shall receive will prove of the most 

Escoiquiz then endeavoured in vain to favourabledeaorlptiou.”--B:scQiQUis^ lOT, 185; 
combat the Em|>erar*S reasons for holding PUm /uri. 
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of the advantage which the French ner, that the discrowned monarch burst 
Emperor would derive from the pre- finto tears. ‘‘ See, Louisa ! ” said the 
sence of the late ranonarch, that they old King, ” he is carrying me.” Never 
were no sooner informed of his ap- had the EmperoFs manner appeared 
proach than they again earnestly so- more gmcious ; never did he more 
licited passports for Ferdinand to re- completely impose, by the apparent 
turn to Spain, which were refused,: sincerity of his kindness, ux)on the in- 
and it was soon appaz'ent, from the tended victims of his periidy. 
movements of the police, that he was 77. Immediately after the arrival of 
detained a prisoner in the hotel he Charles IV,, Napoleon had a private 
occujued. Meanwhile Napoleon en- conference ilith him, the Queen, and 
joined Murat to communicate to the the I^nce of the Peace, in which it 
junta of government and the council was resolved, by the united authority 
of Castile at Madrid, the protest of of the Emperor and tile old King, to 
Charles IV. ilgainst his resignation, compel Ferdinand to resign the throne, 
which nullified the title of Ferdinand He rightly judged that, having once 
to the preserd enjoyment of the^hrone, overcome th.'tfc difificulty, it would be a 
and inducedi/i sort of interregnum fa- comparati^dy easy matter to extract 
vourablo to the designs of usuipation the resignation of the crown from the 
which he meditated. His instructions former monarcii, when reinstated in hie 
to Murat were, not ^ expect any rights. Ferdinand,, accordingly, was 
revolution of opinion in the capital in sent for next day ; and the moment he 
favour of the chpngeSj'but to restraitj came into the room, Charles IV. com- 
the common people by the display of manded him to deliver to him, before 
force, and endeavour to win over per- six o'clock on the following morning, 
sons of sense by a!i enumeration of the a simple and unqualified resignation of 
political and social benefits which the the crown, signed by himself and all 
change of dynasty would confer on the his brothers. In case of refusal, it wiis 
Peninsula. On the 29th there ap- distinctly intimated that he and all hi« 
peared in the Bayonne Gazette the pro- counsellors would be proceeded agoinst 
test of Charles IV^ against his abdica- as traitors. Napoleon strongly buj»* 
tion, and his letter of 23d March to ported tiie old King, and concluded 
Napoleon — publications which suS5- with<ominouB menaces in the event of 
ciently evinced the tenor of the roeep- refusal. Ferdinand endeavoured to 
tion which he was to experience, bn speak in his own defence, but he was 
the following day' the late King and interrupted by the King, who com- 
Queen entex'ed Bayonne, highly elated manded him to be silent ; and the 
with the reception he had met with Queezf soon after broke into the apart- 
from the French authorities. Ever ment, with such violent and passionate 
since passing Burgos they bad been expressions, that Ferdinand found it 
treated with royal honours : at the Bi- imuossible to make a word be heard, 
dassoa they were received by Borthier^*H^ctired from the conference over- 
with great pomp, and at the gates of whelmed with consternation and des- 
Bayonne by the T^hole garrison under pair. Similar threats of instant death 
arms. Soon after their arrival at the were conveyed ^'^nho same evening by 
hotel, Napoleon came to visit them in Duroc to the i™nts Don Carlos and 
person, having, in his eageraess to show Don Antonio ; mid such was the impres- 
respect, hastened there at the '^lop. sion producedTby these menaces, that 
The old King met him the wot of it was determined by the counsellors 
the stair, and threw himself into Jhis of rFerdinand that no alternative re- 
arms : Napoleon whispered in his ear, mainjpd but immediate submission. A 
You will find me always, as you have conditional resignation was accordingly 
done, your best andjirmesi frknd^ He written out aiifi signed by Qiem all on 
even supported him under the afm aS the following day, in which Ferdinand 
he returned to the apartments. Such renounced the ci’own, on condition 
waa the appoi'cnt kiuduesa of his man- that ho and his father should both 
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return to Madrid, where the Cortes now put upon the Aranjuez resij^na- 
shoiild be assembled ; and that, if ^ion, which had been uniformly repre- 
Charles declined to return to Spain aentod by Charles 1'^. not only as a 
to govern himself, he should govern voluntary act,* but as avowedly con- 
the kingdom in his father’s *name, templated for a long time before it 
and as his lieutenant. took place.f This continued refusal 

78. This qualified resignation, how- on Ferdinand’s part added extremely 
ever, in which the Prince of 'Asturias to the embarnis^ents of Napoleon, 
still announced his intention of return- and he was at a loss to x>erceive any 
ing to Madrid as his father’s lieutenant, mode by which ho could attain his 
and resuming there, in his^ name, the favourite object of gaining possession 
royal functions, was far from meeting of the throno of Spain, with the sem- 
the views of Napoleon, who was irrevoc- bianco of a conveyance from the legal 
ably set upon obtaining from the young owner. 

King such an unconditional surrender 79. More successful wi^Jh the father 
of his rights as might leave the throno than thason, Napoleon had already 
vacant for a prince of his own family, obtained irorn Charles IV. an nnquali- 
He wrote, tlierefore, a letted, which fied resignation of all his ri^^hts to the 
was signed by Choi'les IV., and passed throne of Spam. A treaty to this 
for his own production, though the effect, agreed to on the 4th and signed 
depth of its thought and the energy on the 5th of Mjy, Duroc and the 
of its expressions clearly indicated tlio Prince of th^ Pe<?ii^c, in virtu'e of special 
imperial hand.* Ferdinand, however, poaers fi‘om their respjetive mastora, 
was still unmoved, and replied, two contained an unqualified resignation 
days aftei^vards, in a letter, in which of the crown of Spain, not only for 
ho vindicated his own conduct, ana ex- himself and Ferdinand, but for all his 
pressed his jistonishment at the colour successors, and a transference of it in 

“ What has been your conduct?” tlic old scmbly of ai7ned mobs : everything sAowW he 
king was made to say. “You have spread done for the people, yioihvnghy them. Hitherto 
sedition tlirough my whole jialaco ; you have I have reigned for the pootale's good, here* 
excited my very body-guards against me; after I shall still act with the same object; 
your own father became your prisoner ; my when I am. once assured diet the religion of 
firstmimster, whom I bad raised an<l. adopted Spam, its hidopendence, integrity, andin- 
intomy own family, wiisdraggcd, covered vy^th stitutions are setnared, I shall desceiiid to the 
blood, into a dungeon; you have withered tny grave, imploring pardem for you for * tlie 
grey hairs, and despoiled them of a crown bitteitiess of .my hist days.’ 1 am agree to 
borne with glory by my fathers, and which no assembly of the Oortes ; thau is a now idea 
I have prcaorvod without stain ; you haVe of the inexiMurienccd persons who surround 
seated yourself on my throne ; yoti have made xm.**--LetteT cf Ohablbs IV. to Ferdina nd, 
yourself the instiument of the mob ofiiMa- 2d May 1808. 

dvid, whom your partisans had excited, and Unquestionably it was neither Charles TV. 

of the foreign troops who at the same mo- nor -tlie Prince of the Peace who [icu 
ment were making their entry. Old, and these vigorous lines. It is cunous to observe 
bTOkon down with inlirraities, 1 was unable the sentiment, ** everything fbr the people, 
to bear this new disgrace : 1 had reoourse niithing by them,” in the moulh of tho mili- 
the Emperor, not as a king at the head m tary champion of tlie Bevoliition. 
his troops and surrounded by tho pomp of f Ferdinand in thi.s letter nuido tho just 
a throne, but as a fugitive, abandoned mon- observation, “ that tho pei-petual exclusion 
arch, broken down by nj^tortmie, I have of his dynasty from the throne of Spain could 
found. protection and reui)^ in the midst of not bo effected ’trithouf tho consent of all 
hie cam]) : I owe him my that of the those who either had or might acqviiro rights 

queen, and that of my prime roiniator: hois to its succcssiwi, nor without tho formal 
acquainted with all we outradhs I have ex- consent of the Spanish nation assembled in 
poricnced, all tho violence I have undergone : . Corte&^in a situation free from all restraint ; 

has declared to me that he will nefmr and that any resignation now made Would bo 
rocogniso you os king. In tearing from nus mtll, from tho obvious restraint under which 
the crown, it is your own which jrou havo it was executed. ”--FEKniNA,Nl> to Ohaki,R£v 
broken; your conduct towards fne, ydur IV.. 4frUMay 1S08; Touxud, voL i. App No. f> 
letters, which evince your hatred towards Alrea^iy the opposing parties had changed 
Franco, havo upt a wall of brass between sides : Napoleon, the hero of the Revolution, 
you and the thn>iio of Bpain. I am king by would coAswnt to no assembling of the Cortes ; 
right of descent ; my abdication was tho re- Ferdinand, the heir of tho despotic hemte ^ 
suit of force and violence, 1 can admit the Bourbon, appealed for support to that lu 
alidity of no acts resulting from tlie os- lional sseembly* 
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absolute sovereignty to the Emperor 
Napoleon. The only provisions in fa-| 
vour of Spain Ave®e, that the integrity 
of the kingdom should preserved ; 
that its limits should be uncliangcd 
by the prince whom Napoleon might 
place on the throne ; that the Catho- 
lic religion should bg maintained, and 
no Reformed religion tolerated. The 
palace of ( ,'onipl^gne was to be assigned 
to the King, the Queen, and the Prince 
of the Peace, dunng the lifetime of tho 
X^mner, with a pension of thirty million® 
of reals, (£40,000). The only point in 
this treaty u^)on which there was any 
serious discussion was the matter .jf ' 
the pensions ; the surrender of the 
monarchy fyas agi'eed to without hc.sita- 
tion by the imbecile monarch and his 
sillanimous minister. Thus bad Charles 
IV. tlie disgi'ace of tefininaiing his do- 
mestic dis-sdnsions bjj/he i\bandonmeni 
of his thxfine f.nd the lib'*rtit5s of 
jKJOple int<* the hands of a stranger : 
and the Prince of th(: Peace the infamy 
of adixing his name, as the act of 
his ministerial existencf^ to a deed 
which, deprived his sovereign and bene- 
factor of his crown, and aimed to dis- 
inherit for ever his descendants,'^ 

80. On the »a,me day on which this 
treaty was signed, a secret deputation 
rejiched Ferdinand from the jffoviaional 
goveriuneiit of Madrid, consisting of 
.^yas, aide-de-camp to the mimster 
of war, and Castro, under -secretary of 
State, ‘jliey came to demand iiistruc- j 
tions, chiefly on the poiiiits, whether 
they were at liberty io shift their 
place of deRberation, as they were 
subjected to the control of the Frenc^ 
army in the capital j whether ihfy 

(Jharlos IV. not destitute of good 

<jualitios, but he was a wcok incapable prince, 
totally unfit to holtf the reins of power dur- 
’T)g the difficult times which followed the 
Fronch Revolution. He hitoc^lf ^ve the fol- 
lowing account to Napoleoh of his mode of 
lifeat their first dinner wgether at Bayonne:— 
“Every day, ^'said '‘Winteraaweflassum- 
xnur. 1 ^ent out, ' tin shoot from Uie morniug 
till noon ; I then dined, and returned to the 
cha^, which I continued till sunset Hanuel 
iJodoy then gave me a brief aooount of what 
was going on, and 1 went to bed to recom- 
mence the same life on the morrew, if not 
prevented by some important soleimnity." 
Ruch had betai his habits fw twenty years, 
and those, too^ the most critical for the Span- 


[chap. bii. 

should declare war against France, and 
endeavour to prevent the fuitlier en- 
trance of troops into the Peninsula ; 
and whether, in the event of his return 
being prevented, they should assemble 
the Cortes. Ferdinand replied, that 
“he was deprived of his liberty, and 
in consequence unable to take any stops 
in order to save cither himself or the 
monarchy ; that he therefore autho- 
rised the jlinta of government to add 
new members to their number, to re- 
move such as they thought proper, and 
to exercise all the functions tif sove- 
reignty ; that they should stop the en- 
trance of fresh troops, and commence 
hosulities the moment that he was re- 
moved ifico the interior of France, a 
step to which he never would consent 
till forced to it by violence ; that the 
Cortes should be convoked, iu the first 
instance, to take measures for the de- 
fence of tht kingdom, and then *'oi' 
•such ulterior objects as might require 
consjderrttjon. Tho decrees necessary 
to carry those instructions into effect 
were soon after brought to Madrid by 
an officer lestined for celebrity in fti- 
tujo times, Don Joseph Palafox. 

SI. From the embarrassment arising 
from the continued resistance of Fer- 
dinand pj make the resignation rctpiir- 
ed#of him, Napoleon was at length re- 
lieved by the receipt of intelligence 
of the bloody commotion at Madrid, 
which at once brought to a crisis the 
affairs of the Peninsula. He received 
tho*new8 of that calamitous event as 
he was riding out to Bayonne, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 6th of 
May, and immediately returned to his 
hJiateau, where he sent for Charles IV., 

ishmonarchy. Notwithstanding all this.how- 
ever, he would have paesed for a reapeotablo 
prince in ordln^^times, but for ttie penii- 
cions infiucncM^ his wife ; for he was gifted 
with an admirable memory, quick parts, and 
considerable Mwera of occasional application, 
and bod, thrdi.'Tghout. that humtuncy and lovt* 
of justice, which are tho most valuable qu.!!- 
jties iu a sovereign. But his iudolcuoc an<l 
negligence of ptiwSc business rained every- 
thing in* the monarchy, by throwing the 
whole direction of affairs into the hands of 
the Queen and the Prince of the Peace, whose 
infamous connection, dissolute habits, and 
unbounded corruption, both degraded the 
character and paralysed the resources of the 
nation.— ToaxNO, i. 156, 160. 
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ihe Queen, Ferdinand, and the Prince 
of the Peace. The Prince of Asturias 
was assailed hy diaries IV. and the 
Queen with such a toirent of abuse, 
that Cevallos, who was present on 
the occasion, ha^ declared tliat he 
cannot prevail on himsolf to transcribe 
it Napoleon joined in the* general 
vituperation, and tlio stemnoBs of his 
inanner and vehemerice of his expros- 
riions at once shoivod that file period 
3ia<i now anived when submission had 
hoconie a matter of necessity. He 
'•^poke of the outraged honour of the 
t'rcnch armies ; of the blood of his 
soldiers^ \vJiic.h called aloud for vrn- 



ominous words Prince, you must j 
^ihoose betwixt cet^sion and death.”+ j 


Don Antonio, and other members of 
the royal family. Sensible noy that 
atiy further resistance might not only, 
without any benefit, ondangor his own 
life, but possibly draw after it the de- 
struction oi the whole royal family, 
Feixiinand resolved upon submission. 

82. On the following morning, he 
^iddresBed a letter to his father, in 
%vhich he announced his iutention^of 

* Napoleon on this occasion made it a 
special subject of reproach to Ferdinand, 
“that by flattering the opinion of the multi- 
tude, and forgetting the sacred respect due to 
cuthoii^if, ho had lighted the condagruliou 
now ready to devour the Peninsula.”— For, 
iii. 177. “Behold,” said tho old King to 
Ferdinand— “See your work! the blocri of 
my subjects lias been shed ; that of tho sol- 
diers ot my IrieUd, tlie groiit Najjoleon, hat^ 
*lso boMi spilled. To what disasters woula 
not your conduct have exposed Spain, if we 
had to do with a less generous victor I See 
the results of what you,^nd your IViends 
have done t-o enable yowV'O wear only a 
little sooner a crown wblcli l<^as anxiously 
trying to place upon your head. You have 
let loose tho populace, and no lian now can 
bridle them, fciurrender this (fown, which 
is too weifflity for you. and give it to him Sw 
Mhnt capable of mpportinif if.”— THisits,s 
viii. C16. 

t “‘Prince, you mnet choose* between 
cession and deccth.* Although we may doubt 
the use of thie^xpression as comiug from 
A ju.stly questionable authority, w admit 
that Ume troi-ds may have been used by Napo- 
leon.”— Bio son, vii. 262, 

VOL. Vll. 


i unqualified obedience ; and four days 
frfterwards, a treaty was signed, by 
which he adhered to^the resignation 
by his father 4)f the Si>anish crown, 
and acquired in return the title of 
Most Serene Highness, with the palace, 
park, and farms of Navarre, with fifty 
thousand arjjents of wood connected 
therewith, and an annuity of six hun- 
dred thousand francs a-year from the 
French treasuiy. The same rank, 
with an annuity of four hundred thou- 
sand francs, was allotted to the In- 
fants Don Carlos and Don Antonio. 
As soon as this treaty was signed, 
Ferdinaii^ and hib brothers wei*e re- 
moved to Bordeaux,, where the two 
princes signed a rennnciatioB of their 
rights to the throne, and Ferdinand 
was made to <'dfix his name to a pro- 
chmmtion, in which ho counselled sub- 
mi8.sion and* peaige to the Sjainish 
pet%le. Tlie three royal captive.^ "'ore 
shortly after removed to Valengay, 
the seat of Talleyrand, in tlie heart of 
France, where they continued during 
the remainder of the war. Napoleon 
on this occaHiiJii sent a coiilidential let- 
ter to Talleyrand, direct, ing that the 
royal captivc-s should be ti-eatod with 
respect but watched *witli vigilance, 
and hinting that it was desirable that 
some fair lady should attach Prince 
Ferdjpand — ^the more especially if she 
was secure in the French iiitere&t.+ 
No indenufity whatever was provided 
for the Queen of Etruria or her son, 
who, compelled by Napoleon in the 
outset of these transactions to re- 
nounce the crown of Tuscany, had 
subsequently amused by the 
elusory promise of a throne in Portu- 
gal, and was now seqt a destitute 
captive into the interior of Frauce.§ 

t If you have a theatre at VfiIonv.'iy, and 
you bring a company of actors tliere, there 
will 1)0 no, haitn done. If tho Prince of 
Asturias attached himsolf to some pretty 
girl, it^voiiM not be undesirable, especially 
if we conid rely upon her. I have the great- 
est possible interest in seeing that th« Prince 
of Asturiiis commits no huse step. I am 
anxious, therefore, that he should be occu- 
pied and amused.”— Napoi^kon to Talley- 
RAsn, Baj/ouTu, 9th May ISOS : Thiers, viii. 
620. • 

$ Napoleon^s own aocoimt of the Baymine 
aSSsdv is in all substantial points the same as 
'tJ 


Similar menaces weri) conveyed by ' 
Duroc to the Infants Don Carlos and . 
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88, Having now succeeded in Ins 
main object of dispossessing the Bour- 
bon family^ an<Pobtainmg a semblance 
of legal title from thorojected owners 
to the Spanish throne, Napoleon was 
not long of bringing to an issue his 
other arrangements regarding the 
Peninsula. The refusal of his brother 
Louis to accept the throne had induc- 
ed him to cast his eyes upon Joseph, 
King of Naples — an arrangement 
which, besides providing a sovereign 
who, it was hoped, would prove en- 
tirely submissive to the views of the 
Emperor in^ that important situation, 
was attended with the additional ad- 
vantage of opening a throne ior Murat, 
who, aftdir holding the almost regal 
state of lieutenant of the Emperor 
at Madrid, could hardly be escpected 
willingly to desceno' to any inferior 
station. To prej^erve r appearances, 
however, it /twas deemed adviafcblo 
that the semblance of popular elec- 
tion should be kept up ; and with 
that view, the moment that the Em- 
peror had obtained the consent of 
Ferdinand to his resignation, he des- 
patched instructions to Murat, to ob- 
tain a petition from the junta of gov- 
ernment, and r the principal public 
bodies of Madrid, for the conferring of 
«the throne upon the King of Naples. 
At the same time, to supply i^yin- 


tliat above given. “ Fcrdinaisd offered, on 
his own account, to govern entirely at xny 
devotion, as much so as tiie Prince of tlio 
Peace had done in the name of Charles IV. ; 
and 1 must admit that, if I had laUen into 
their views, 1 would have acted nmoli more 
prudently than I hare actually done, When 
I had them all assembled at Bayonnf*' 1 
fotmd myself in command of much more 
tlian 1 could have ventured to hope for; 
the same occunfed there, as in many oilmr 
events in my Ufe, wlUch bad been asci^d 
to my policy, but in foot werp^ owin^ to my 
good fortune. Hero I Ibun'* 


the wrdian 
knot before me; 1 cut ib I proposed to 
Charles IV. and the Queen that they should 
cede to mo their rights to the throiif^. They 
at once agreed to ft, 1 hod almost said vol- 
untarily ; so deeply wore thpir hearts ulcer- 
ated tovi^atds their son, -and so desirous had 
they and their favourite now become of se- 
curity and reiKwe. The Prince of Asturias 
did not make any extraordinary rei^stanoe : 
neither violence nor menaces wers employed 
2 ^ainst him ; and ^fftar decidtd tphich 
J icell btlieve wag Ui/g cars, it conueri^ him 
alone."— Las Cases, iv. 210, 21X, 


terim defects of title which might be 
thought to exist in tho Emperor s lieu- 
tenant to act in Spain in civil concerns, 
a decree was signed by Charles IV. on 
the vSiy day of his renunciation, and 
transmitted to Madiid, where it amv- 
ed three days afterwards, which con- 
ferred oh Murat the .title of Lieuten- 
ant-General of tho kingdom, with the 
presidency of the junta of government, 
which iu^ effect put that important 
body, now reduced merely to the offi- 
cial ministers, entirely at his disposal. 
This nomination was accompanied by 
a proclamation of the old King, drawn 
up by Godoy, in which he counselled 
his former subjects, “that they had 
DO chateo of safety or prosperity for 
themselves but in the friendship of 
the Emi>eror his ally.” This was fol- 
lowed by another, the work of Escoi- 
quiz, from the Prince of Asturias, 
dated from Bordeaux on the 12th; in 
which he also advised his countrymen 
“tq, remain tranquil, and to look for 
their happiness only in the wise dis- 
positions and power of Napoleon.*' 

84. Though profoundly moitidod at 
not obtaining for himself the throne of 
Spain, which he had confidently ex- 
pected, Murat exerted himself to pave 
the way for that elevation of Joseph 
which promised so immediately to 
promote his own advantage. The 
most energetic measures were immedi- 
ately adopted to obtain at Madrid de- 
clarations infavourof the new dynasty ; 
ana the leading authorities, perplexed 
and bewildered in the unparalleled 
situation in which they were placed, 
and by the earnest exhortation to 
Submission which they received from 
their lawful sovereign, were without 
difficulty won over to the interest of 
the rising dywtety. The junta of gov- 
ernment, ^pdeed, at first protested 
against tl^ abdicdition at Bayonne, and 
refused tef connect themselves in any 
way with these proceedings : but they 
< were soon given to understand that 
their lives would be endangered if 
they continued to uphold the rebel 
authority hf the 'Bnn^ of Astiirias; 
and at the same time the most flatter- 
ing prospects were held out to them, 
if they took the lead in recognising 
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tho new and inevitable order of things. 
These artifices proved successful ; and ‘ ' 
tliG junta, satisfied with protesting 
that they in no way recognised the 
acts of Chaldea IV. and Fet^linand, 
and that , the designation of a new 
monarch should in no ways^ prejudice 
their rights or those*of their successors, 
concluded with the resolution that the 
Emperor’s choice should^fall on his 
elder brother the King of Naples, 
The municipality of Madrid also pre- 
sented a petition to the same effect ; 
and Napoleon, satisfied with having 
thus obtained the colour of public con- 
sent to his usurpation, issued a pro- 
clamation convoking an asf^mbly of 
one hundred and fifty Notables, to 
meet at Bayonne on the 15th June fol- 
lowing. Joseph, who had no choice 
but submission, quitted witli regret 
the peaceful and smiling shores of 
Campania, set out for his new king- 
dom, and arrived at Bayonne on the 
6th June, where he was magnificently 
received by Na].>oleon,* and on the 

* Ou this occasion the Emperor addressed 
the following proclamation to the Bpanmh 
people;— "Spaniards ! after a long agony, 
VDur jjatiou was on tho point of perishing: 

1 saw your miseries, and hastened to apply a 
remedy. Your grandeur, your ]iowcr, form 
an integral port of my own. Tour priftces 
havo ceded to me their rights to the crown of 
Bjiain. 1 have no wish to reign over your 
provinces, but 1 am desirous of acquiring 
eternal titles to the love and gratitude ot 
your posterity, Y our monarchy is old : my 
mission is to pour into its veins tho blond of 
youth. I win ameliorate all your institu- 
tions, and make you enjoy, if you second my 
elTorts, the blessings of reform without its 
collisions, its disomers, its convulsions. I 
have Convoked a general assembly of dcp'jf 
ties from your provinces and cities ; I am 
deslmus of ascertaining your wants by per- 
sonal interooui'sc ; X will then lay aside all 
the titles 1 have aoquiri^ and {dace your 
glorious crown on tlie heli\of my second 
self, after having secui'ed for^on a constitu- 
tion which may establish the sacred and 
salutary authority of the sowreign, with 
the liberties and privileges of the peoitld. 
Spaniards! Ecflect on what your fiitlicrs 
wore; on what you now are I Tlio faul? 
does not lie in yon, but in the copstitiitvin | 
by which you have been governed. Con- | 
colve the most ardent hopes and confidence 
in the results o&your present situation ; for i 
I wish that your latest posterity should pre- 
serve the recollection of me and 8 iiy-./t 0 was 
Hie reffenerator of our country. Thibaudbaij, 
VI. 390. S91. 


same day proclaimed King of Spain 
and the Indies. ^ 

85. Such is a detailed account of the 
artifices by w%ich Napoleon succeeded 
in wresting the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal from their lawful possessors, 
and placing the first on the head of 
one of his own brothers, while the 
second remained at his disposal for the 
gratification of one of his military 
lieutenants. Not a shot was fired, not 
a sword was drawn, to effect the vast 
transfer. The object for which Louia 
XIV. unsuccessfnily struggled during 
fouiiiecn years was gained in six 
months ;• present fraud, the terrors of 
past victory, had done work of 
years of conquest. But these extraor- 
dinary successes were stained by as 
great vices ; anrh perhaps in the whole 
annals of the woj*ld, abounding as they 
do in deed? of Wickedness, there is 
not to be found a more atrocious system 
of perfidy, fraud, and dissimulation, 
than that by which Napoleon won the 
kingdoms of tho Spanish peninsula. 

8t). He first marched off tho flower 
of its ti*oops into the north of Ger- 
many, and, by professions of amity 
and friendship, lulled asleep any hos- 
tile suspicions whiclt the cabinet of 
Madrid might have conceived. Next 
he entered into an agreement with 
Alontinder for the dethronement of ita 
sovereignswaiid bought the consent of 
Riissia to' that spoliation of the faith- 
ful allies of ten years’ duration, by 
sui’rendering to its ambition the more 
recent confederates which he had 
roused into hostility on the banks of 
ihie Danube during the desperate 
struggle of the last six months. He 
then concluded a treaty with Spain at 
Fontainebleau, in which he purchased 
the consent of that power to the par- 
tition of his ijly Portugal, by promis- 
ing to the court of Madrid a share of 
its spcdls, and to its minister a princely 
sovereignty carved out of its ^min- 
ions ; and in return for this mrbear- 
ance solemnly guaranteed all its pos- 
sessions. Hatdly the ink of this 
treaty 4 iry, when he directed his 
armies across the Pyrenees, in such 
force as to evince an intention not 
merely of appropriating to himself the 
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‘whole dominions of his old tributary 
dependent Portu^ral, but of seizing up^ 
on at least the northern provinces of 
Spain; while the remsi^ning forces of 
that monarchy were dissipated in the 
south and north of Portijgal, in search 
K>f elusory acquisitions at the expense 
of the cabinet of Lisbon. The sentence, 
at the same time, went forth from the 
Tuileries, “ The house of Braganza has 
■ceased to reign,*’ and the i*oyal family 
at Lisbon were driven into exile to 
Brazil; while the Queen of Etruria 
was obliged to resign the throne of 
Tuscany, bn a promise of an indemnity 
in the northern provinces ofePortugal 
Scarcely, iiowever, is the resignation 
elicited under this promise obtained, 
when that promise too is broken; the 
dis^ssessed Queen, cilheit a creation 
of Napoleon’s own, ja deprived of hor 
indemnity ; the stijfalatclti principdity 
in favour of ^che Prince of the Peace 
is cast to the winds; and orders aro 
issued to Junot to administer the gov- 
ernment of the whole of Portugal in 
name, of the Emperor Napoleon. 

87. Meanwhile the French armies 
rapidly inundate the northern pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula : the frontier 
fortresses are ^ized, in the midst of 
profound peace, by a power in alliance 
with Spain, and which, only four 
months before, had formally guaran- 
teed the integiity of its ^dominions : 
a hundred thousand men overspread 
the pmvinces to the north of the Ebro, 
and approach the capital. These dis- 
astrous events excite the public indig- 
nation against the ruling monarch and 
his imworthy favourite; they are or^r-. 
thrown by an urban insurrection, and 
the Prince of" Asturias, by universal 
consent, is called to the throne. No 
sooner is he apprised of this event, 
than Napoleon despatches Savary to 
induce the new King to come to Bay- 
onne, under a solemn assuranoe, bofii 
verbally and in writing, that ho would 
at oule recognise him, if the affair at* 
Araiijaez was explained; and that in 
a few minutes j^verything would he 
satisfactorily a^ust^ Agitated be- 
t-ween terror and hope, Ferdinand, in 
an evil hour, and when his capital is 
occupied hy French troops, consents 


to a step which he hud scarcely the 
means of avoiding, and throws him- 
self on the honour of the French 
monaxch. Napoleon, in the interim, 
sends for Charles IV. and the Prince 
of the Peace, and between the terror 
of his authority and the seductions of 
his promises, contrives to assemble all 
the royal family of Spain with their 
confidenti^ counsellors at Bayonne. 

88. No sooner are they arrived than 
he receives and entertains them in the 
most hospitable manner, and when 
they are beginning to indulge the 
hopes which such flattering conduct 
was fitted to inspire, suddenly fialute.s 
them wj^h tho announcement that the 
house of Bourbon has ceased to reign, 
and closes this matchless scene of du- 
plicity, fraud, and violence, by extort- 
by means of pei’Buasion, menaces, 
and intimidation, a resignation of the 
throne from both the father and son, 
whom ho hatl so recently solemnly 
boiAidr himself to maintain in their 
possessions ! To crown the whole, 
while alluring, like the serpent, his 
victims into his power, he is secretly 
offering their dominions to one of his 
brothers after another ; he is, under- 
hand, holding out promises of support 
both to the old and the new King of 
S^ain, and he has all the while irre- 
vocably resolved upon the dethrone- 
ment of both, and ujion supplanting 
the house of Bourbon by that of 
Bi&onaparte in both the thrones of the 
Peninsula. He concludes by sending 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand, with aU 
their family, into state captivity in the 
^interior of France ; discarding Godoy 
without hifl stipulated principality; 
cheating the Queen of Etruria out of 
her promised indemnity ; disinherit- 
ing at oncejpfe regal families ai Spain; 
Portugal, affd Etruria, and placing his 
own brother on the throne of the 
Pedinsull, in virtue of a determination 
formed, by his own admission, at the 
treaty of Tilsit ! 

* 89. Was, then, such atrociouB con- 
duct as successful in the end as it was 
in the commencement? and did the 
dynasty of Na^leon reap in its final 
results benefits or injury from acquisi- 
tions obtained hy so black a course of 
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porfidy ? Let the answer he given in dispossess an. inimical family ; hut I 
his own words—” It was that unhappy twas not the contriver of their disputes. 
imr w Spain which ruined me. The Had I known at tile first that the 
results have irrevocably proved that 1 transaction WDuld have given me so 
was in the wrong. There w^e seri- much trouble^ I would never have at- 
oiis faults in the execution. One of tempted it”* ”He was drawn on,” 
the greatest was that of having attach- says M. Thiers, “from chicanery to 
edso much importance tothMethrone- perfidy, and came to affix to his name 
inent of the Bourhons. Charles IV. a spot which has for ever tarnished his 
was worn out ; I might have given glory. He had no means left of ex- 
a liberal constitution to !he Sj^anish plating his fault but by the good which 
nation, and charged Ferdinand with its ho might do to Spain, and through it 
execution. If he put it in force in to France. But Providence did not 
good faith, Spain would have prosper- reserve for him even that expiajtion. 
ed, and put itself in harmony with our The pages which follow will show how 
new institutions ; if ho failed in the its temple justice, worked out of the 
performance of his engagements, he consequeneeH of them very events, i)xni- 
would have met with his •dismissal ished genius, which, not'lels than me- 
from the Spaniards themselves. The diocrity, is subject to the laws of hon- 
iinfortunate war in Spain proved a real our and good s^se.”1* 
wovmd, the first cause of the misfortuim 90. The fact inus admitted by Na- 

of France. If I could have foreseen poleon, andtclea^y proved by his his- 
that that affair would have caused me tdly, that the Spanish war was the 
so much vexation and chagrin, I wo\dd principal cause of his ruin, is one of 
never have engaged in it. pj.it^after the most luminous examples wliich the 
the first steps taken in the affair, d was annals of the world exhibit of the sub- 
impossihle for me to recede. When I jection of human affairs to the direc- 
saw those imheciles quarrelling and try- tion of an overruling Power, which 
ing to dcthi'one each other, 1 thought makes the passions and vices of men 
I might os well take advantage of it to the instrument of their own punish- 

* The assertion hero made, and whieh was Long as the precedieg narrative of the 
frequently repeated by Napoleon, that ho causes which led to the Peninsular war has 
was not the author of the family diB^utoB proved, it will not by the iutolligont reader 
1>otween diaries IV, and Ferdinand, but be deemed misplaced, when the vital impor- 
merely stopped in to dispossess them both, tanc* of the facts it contains, both to tiic 
was perfectly well founded, and is quite con- issue of the contest and the elucidation of tlie 
siiitcut with all the facts stated in the pre- character of Napoleon, is tiiken into view, 
coding deduction. It is evident, also, that the more espocialty as it has hitheito not 
such was the fascination produced h|r his met witli Uie attention it deserves from 
jiower and talents, that little difhculty was English historians. Colonel Napier, in par- 
expericnccd in getting the royal family of ticulnr, dismisses the whole subject in a few 
bpain to throw ^emselves into his hands; pages; and blamesNapoleon, not forattacking 
nay, that there was rather a race between Spain, but chiefly, if not entirely, for not at- 
tho fiithor and son which should first arr^ tgeking it in the interests of democracy, 
at his headquarters, to state their c.lRe *‘Ther©areroauyreasons,”saysthisenergetic 
Irivourably to tlmt supreme arbiter of their and eloquent writer, w^iy Napoleon ghouJd 
fato. That Savary was sent to Madrid and have meddled with the interior aj^ainnf Spain; 
again bock to Vjttoria, to induce Ferdinand there seems to bo no good one for his man- 
to Oome to Evonne, was* admitted by him- ner of doiug it. His great error was, that 
self, but he ovldcjutly had nc great dlmculty he looked only to the court, and treated the 
in aocbmplishing his task. But the real re- people with coeLtempt Had he taken care to 
proaeh against Napoleon, ai|l tliat from bring cAe people and their government into 
which ho has never attempteirto exculpate contact first, instead of appearing m 

himself, is bis having first agi'Scd with Atcx- the treacherous arbitrator of a domestic 
under at Tilsit to dispossess the houses quarrel, ho would have been hatlip as the 
Braganzaand Bourbon; then, to lull asleep deliverer of n great people.”— Napier, i. 22, 
thoTatter power, signed the tveSty of fon- 23. In energy and tire of military descrip- 
taiuebleau, whi(^ guarsnteedits dominions; tion, and aWhty of scientific disquisition, 
then porfidioiksly seized its fortresses with- the gallant Colonel is^apoye all praise ; but 
out a shadow of pratoxt ; and finally taking he is faisftom being equally safe as a ^lid© 
advantage of the ihmily dissensions to attract to politics! events, or aa a judge of the mca.- 
both the old King and his sqn to Bayonne, surcs of government, 
where they were compelled to abdicate. t Thiers, viii. 668. 
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ment. So far as mere worldly policy 
was concerned* and on the supposi- 
tion that there ilere no moral feel- 
ings in mankind* which,, cannot for a 
length of time 1^ outraged with im- 
punity* there can be no doubt that he 
judged wisely in attempting, by any 
means* the extension of his dynasty 
over the Peninsula. The reasons of 
state policy which rendered it essential 
for Louis XlV. to face the stren^h of 
banded Eui*ope in order to maintain 
the Family Compact in the Peninsuhi* 
were still more forcibly applicable to 
Napoleon* as Viis dynasty was a revo- 
lutionary one, and could not hope to 
obtain lasting support except from 
sovereigns ^lliose thrones rested on a 
similar foundation. How* then, did it 
ballpen that a step recommended by 
so clear a principle of fepedience, and 
attended by the moat ^nhojped-f or suc- 
cess in the first^ instance, should uli^- 
mately have been attended with such 
disaster? Simply because it was through- 
out based on injustice ; because it vio- 
lated the moral feelings, of mankind* 
outraged their nationm attachments* 
and roused all classes by the overbear- 
ing excitement of the generous emo- 
tions into an umjoflecting, it may al- 
most be called* an instinctive resist- 
ance. 

91, In the final success of that re- 
sistance, in the memorable retrUm- 
tioii which it at last brotagkt on the 
principal actors in the drama which 
began with such apparently undeserved 
success* is to be discerned the clearest 
pi*oof of the mannerin which Providence 
works ojit the moral government of the 
world* and renders the guilt and lon^ 
ouutinued success of the wicked the 
instmments of their own ultimate and 
well-deserved punishment, When the 
Spaniards beheld Napoleon sending 
their ijriiicea into captmt^r and wrest- 
ing from them their crown, from them- 
selves their independence ; when^hey 
saw Murat in triumph extinguishing 
the Madrid insun'ection in blood, and 
secuvely massacring he*’ gallant citi- 
zens after the fight was over, they sang 
^tn^wept in silence* and jJbssibly 
do^Eptea the reality of the Divine su- 
perintendence of human affairs* when 


such crimes were permitted to bring 
Clothing but increase of power and au 
thority to their perpetrators. But 
mark the en<i' of these things, and the 
consequincos of these atiocities upon 
their authors, by a series of causes and 
effect^ every one of which nf)w stands 
forth in inl^erishable light. Napoleon* 
who then sent an unoffending race of 
monarchs into captivity* was himself* 
by its rosuHl, driven into lasting and 
melancholy exile : France, which then 
lent its aid to a perfidious and unjust 
invasion* was itself* from its effects, 
subjected to a severe and galling sub- 
jugation; Murat, who then with im- 
punity m^sacred the innocent by the 
mockery of military trial, signed, in 
the order for their condemnation, 
the warrant for his own dethronement 
and execution not eight years after- 
wards ! 

92. In authorising or committing 
these enormous state crimes, Napoleon 
and Er#Vice were in truth acting in 
conformity to that moral law of the 
ujiiverse, which dooms outrageousvicc, 
whether in nations or individuals, to 
prepare, in the efforts which it makes 
for its present gratification or advance- 
ment, the means of its ultimate pulu^h- 
mont. Napoleon constantly said, and 
saidtruly* that he was not to bo blami‘d 
for the wars which he undertook ; tliat 
he was driven on by necessity ; that 
he was always placed in the idternfitive 
of further triumphs or immediate ruin; 
tiiat he was in truth the head of a 
military republic, which would admit 
no pause to its dictator in the career 
o^victoiy.* There is no one who at- 

» “Throughout my whole roifixi," said Na- 
poleon* * ' 1 was thehoystono of an edifice en- 
tirely now, and rostmg on the most slender 
foundations. Its difiTatioii depended on the 
issue of my battlea If I liad been con- 
quered at Marengo, the disastrons times of 
1S14 and ISlfitvould immediately have como 
on. It was tHie same at Austerlita* 
and^ther fields, The vul gar accu se my ai 1 1 - 
l^loq fls the cause of all these wars ; hut 
they* in tnitb, arose from the nature of 
thi^a, audTthat constant struggle of tlio pjist 
and me |>rcsenh which placed me copt inually 
in dxe alternative of conquering, under pain 
of botng beaten down. / tma nevfr, in truth; 

<fwn mfmmmta; 1 was never at 
myovui disposal. At the commcnccmont ot 
m'y elevation, during the Consulate, my parti- 
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tentively considers his career but must 
admit tno justice of these observations, 
and absolve him individually, in con- 
sequence, from much of tlmt obloquy 
which the spectacle of the drsadfull 
and desolatiiig wars, in which he was 
so powerful an agent, has naturally | 
pix>auced among mankind. |{ut that 
just indignation at the profuse and un- 
profitable effusion of blood, which has 
been erroneously directed by a large 

sans fi*equently asked me, with the best in- 
tentions, winthor I was tending, and I con- 
stantly answered with perfect sincerity, I 
did not know. Tl)ey were astonished, but I 
said no more than the simple trutli. My 
ambition, I admit, was great, but it was of 
a frigid nature, and eauacd hy Ute opinion of 
the massee. During nil my reign# the su- 
premo direction of amurs really lay with the 
people ; in fact, the imperial governrnmt woe 
a lind of repidflic,**-^‘LiLS CASra, vi. 41, vit 
120; O'MBAba, L 405. 


and influential class in France to the 
s^gle head of Napoleon, should not 
on thsCt account be supposed to bo 
ill-founded. The feelii^ is just — the 
object only of it is mistSen. Its true 
object is that selfish spirit of revolu- 
tionary aggrandisement^ which merely 
changed its direction, not its character, 
under the military dictatorship of the 
French Emperor ; which hesitates at 
no crimes, pauses at no consequences ; 
which, unsatiated by the blood and 
suffering it had produced in its own 
country, sought abroad, under his 
triumphant banners, thcp means of 
still greater gratification ; and never 
ceased to ih'ge on its remorseless career, 
till the woidd was tilled wi4h its de- 
vastation, and the unanimous indig- 
nation of mankind waa aroused for its 
punishment. • 


OHAPTEE LIIL 


TBE SPANISH PENINSULA AP THE OPENINH OP THE WAR. 


1, The Spanish peninsula, in whjlh 
a frightful war was now about to com- 
mence, and where the armies of France 
and England at last found a permanent 
theatre of combat, has been distin- 
guished from the earliest times by 
memorable achievements, and rendered 
illustrious by the exploits of many of 
the greatest captains who have eve^ 
left the impress of their actions on tho 
course of human events. The mighty 
genius of Hannibal t^ere began its 
career, and under the walls of fcsagun- 
tum gave the earliest indication of that 
vast capacity which was soor to shake 
to its foundation the enduftng fabric 
of Roman power. In it Scipo Am- 
canus first revived the almost despe- 
rate fortunes of the republic, ^d ma- 
tured those talents which \iere destin- 
ed on a distarft shore to overthrow the 
fortunes of the inveterate enemy of 
his country. The talents of Pompey, 


the capacity of Sertdriua, the genius 
of Cacisar, were exerted on its plaius. 
A severer stoggle than that of Phar- 
salia awaited uie foimdor of tho em- 
pire on tho shores of the Ebro. The 
desperate contest between the Ctoss 
and the Crescent raged for centuries 
amidst its mountains,^ and from their 
rooks the wave of Mussulman con- 
quest was first pennanently repelled. 
Nor has the Peninsula been in modem 
times the theatre of less memorable 
exploits. The standards of Charle- 
magne have w^ved in its passes ; the 
bugles of Roncesvalles have resounded 
through the world ; the chivalry of the 
Black Prince, the skill of Qon^vo of 
Cordovoy have been displayed IBa its 
defence; The genius of Napoleon, the 
firmness of Wellington, have been ex- 
erted on^its plains; andj like their 
great predecessors in the wsot of Rome 
and Carthage, these two 'illustrious 
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chiefs rolled the chariot of victory over 
its surface, and, missing each othej;, 
severally conqu^d every other oppo- 
nent^ till theii; mutual renown filed 
the world, and Europ^ in breathless 
suspense, awaited the issue of their 
conflict on another shore. 

2. From the earliest times, the in- 
habitants of the Peninsula have been 
distinguished by a peculiarity of mili- 
tary character and mode of conducting 
war which is very remarkable. Inferior 
to many other nations in the flrmuess 
and discipline with which they with- 
stand the shock of battle, they are su- 
perior to them all in the readiness with 
which they rally after defeat, and the 
invincibl(^ tenacity with which they 
maintain a contest under circumstances 
of disaster, when any other jwople would 
succumb in despair. %In vain are their 
armies defeated an4 di^rsed, their 
fortresses taken, tbfeir plains over^^in, 
their capital Subdued. Singly, or in 
small bodies, they renew the conflict; 
they rally and reunite as rapidly as 
they disperse ; the numerous mountain- 
chains which interseft their country 
aflord a refuge for their broken bands; 
their cities make a desperate though 
insulated defence; and from the wreck 
of all regular dt organised Qpx)OBition 
emerges the redoubtable Gueeilla 
warfare. “ Pi-aelio victi Carthagini- 
enses," says Livy, ^‘in ultimanf His- 
pania} oram, ad oceanuxq, compulsi 
Grant— disparem autem ; quod His- 
])ania, non quam Italia modo, sed quam 
ulla pars torrarum, hello rej/arando ap- 
tiorerat, loc6rum|kominumque ingeniis. 
Gens nata instaurandis reparanfisque 
belJis brevi replevit exercitum, iftii- 
mosque ad tentandum de integro cer- 
tamen fecit.*’ ^ It is a singular fact, 
strikingly illustrative of the durable 
influence of common descent and phy- 

* '*The Carthaginians, c<lliqtierod in bat- 
tle, were driven into the farthest provinces 
of Spain next the ocCaii. But thcfte were 
unlike all other places ; for Spain is better 
adapted, not merely thjSn Italy, but than any 
part of the world, for repairing defeat, not 
merely by the nature of the country, but the 

dispoc&tbu of the people, it nation boro for 
mtoring the fortune and ropairiiifttho losses 
of wars, speedily refilled the ranks, and in- 
apired the spirit to renew the contest**— 
Javy. 


sical circumstances on national charac^ 
ter, through all the varieties of time, 
religion, and political condition, that 
the system of warfare, thus deemed 
peculiar to Spain, of all nations in the 
world, in the days of Pompey and Ser- 
toriuB, has continued to distinguish its 
inhabitants, without any interruption, 
to the present time. It was pursued 
without intermission for eight hun- 
dred yearr in their wars with the 
Moors, formed the characteristic of the 
struggle with Napoleon, and continued 
afterwards to be the le^iug feature of 
the savage contest between the aristo- 
cratic and democratic parties, which for 
so many years bathed the Peninsula in 
blood. ♦ 

3. Durable characteristics of this kind 
attaching for ages to a nation, though 
its inhabitants have in the comee of 
them become the mixed progeny of 
many different tribes of mankind, will 
invariably be found to arise from some 
peculiaiity in iisphysicalcircumstances, 
or ilbifle distinctive mental quality in 
its predominant races, which has im- 
printed a lasting character on all its 
successive inhabitants. This is in an 
especial manner the case with Spain 
and Portugal. Their territory differs 
in many important particulars from 
ary in Europe. Physically considered, 
it belongs as much to Africa as Europe. 
The same burning sun parches 
mountains and dries up the vaHeys of 
both; no forests clothe their sides; 
naked, they present their arid fronts to 
the shivering blasts of the north and 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. 
Vegetation , in general spreads in pro- 
gjortion only as irrigation can be ob- 
tained. Aided by that powerful auxi- 
liary, the steepest umuntain-sides of 
Catalonia and 4^gon ara cut iuto ter- 
races and clothed with the most luxu- 
riant vegetation: without it, vast plains 
in Leon a{id the Caatiles are almost 
entirely destitute both of cultivation 
^and inhabitants. So extensive in con- 
quence the desert tracts of Spain, 
tfiat the country, viewed from the sum- 
mit of any«of the ntunerous mountaiu 
rid^s with which its infknd provinces 
are intersected, in general exhibits only 
a confused group of barren elevated 
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I^lains and lofty naked peaks, inter- In every other quarter the roads are 
seated hero and there hy a few glitter- UUittle better than mountain - paths, 
jng Btireams flowing in deep valleys, uniting together tqjvns built for the 
only on the margins of which are to most part on the summit of hills, sur- 
be seen crops and flocks, and tl» traces rounded by v^llsj environed by superb 
of human habitation. A feeling of mel- olive woods, but having little inter- 
ancholy steals over the mind in tra- course either with each other or with 
versing its wide and broken plains : the the rest of Europe. It may readily be 
general sterility is allied to sublimity; imagined what extraordinary advan- 
and, amidst the desolation of nature, tages a cmmtry of such natural strength 
deep impressions are niadt, and a lofty and character must afford to insulated 
character communicated to the mind, and defensive warfare. 

4. The whole Peninsula may be view- 5. Spaincontains23,850Bquaregeogra- 
ed as a vast mountainous promontory, pbical leagues, or about 214,000 square 
which stretches from the Pyrenees to geographical miles, being more than 
the southwanl, between the Atlantic double the superficies of the British 
and Mediterranean seas. On the shores Islands.* It was inhabited in 1808 by 
of the ridge to the east anH west are 11,000,000, which in' 1834 had risen 
plains of admirable fertility, which at to 14,600,000 souls. Its revenue in 1826 
no distant period have emerged from was 105,000,000 franos, or £4,200,000; 
the waves of the sea ; but in the into- in 1833, 162,000|000, or£6,500,000ster- 
rior an elevated assemblage of mouu- ling; and its puj^lio debt, 4,000,000,000 
tain ridges and lofty desert plains is to fj^mes, or £160jb00,000. Its agi-icul- 
be found, the external slopes of which tin*e produces l,847,0d0,000 francs, or 
wore once washed by the ocean, in the £74,000,000sterlingannually. The total 
centre of which Madiid is pladecf in an yearly produce of its industry, agricul- 
ui>land basin at a height of eighteen tural and commercial, is 2,250,000,000 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. francs, or £90,000,000 ; facts indicating 
This lofty plateau consists of immense at once the disordered state of its fin- 
dry plains, scorched by a buniing sun ances, and the vast amount of its phy- 
in summer, swept by frozen blasts in sical resources. In 1808 the revenue was 
winter. Over these vast expanses the 126,000,000francs,otabout£5,000,000; 
habitations are rare, towns or viyages the expenditure 159,000,000 francs, or 
still rarer, and the only animated be- £6,400,000 ; the public debt about 
ings in genend to be seen are vast flocks £56,000,000 sterling. The surface of 
of sheep, tended by huge dogs and fierce the couu^, generally speaking, is arid, 
but manly shepherds. The inhabitants rocky, and sterile, unless aided by irri- 
oitheseelevatedregionspartake W the gation — which, however, whenever it 
stem and melancholy character of the can be obtained, produces, under its 
scenexy by which they are sumjunded. genial sun, luxuriant vegetation. Vast 
They aregrjive, silent, and thoughtful; tracts, especially in Leon, Castile, and 
but, like all persons of that temp^n- Estremadura, have from time imme- 
ment, capable, when roused, of heroic morial been devoted to pasturage; over 
iiotions, and deeply, imbued with ro- their dry and unenclosed expanses im- 
mantic feelings. The great rivers from mense flocks of sheep constantly wan- 
the elevation of this plateau flow for der, the wool of which is celebrated all 
the most part to the east and west in over the i>a>rld for the fineness of its 
long courses, and are fedjby tributary texture. Such is the wealth and in- 
streams, which meander at the bottom fiueAce of the owners of these flocks, 
of ravines of sur|jrismg depth, shut jn that it has enabled them to rarpetuate 
often by precipitous banks oj^very «jjbeep for centuries theprivileges of tne Mpsta, 
declivities. Three great ehauss^es only so ruinous to agnculture, by which they 
— ^viz. that l|ading from Madrid to Bay- are permitted to wander at pleasure 
onne by the Somo-Sierra ]^s, that to over nearly the whole ext&t of the 
Valencia, and that to Barcelona — in- kingdom. In some alluvial plains, as 
tersect this great central desert region, those of Valencia^ ihe Llobregat in 
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Catidonia, and the banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir in Andalusia^ the soil is of, 
surpassing fertility, and the crops rival 
those of limbardy or the Campagna of 
Naplesinvaiietyandrichness. Manu&w3- 
turea, withafow exceptions, are in every 
part of the country in a state of infancy. 

6. In almost every quarter, the Pen- 
insula is intersected by long rocky 
and almost inaccessible mountain 
ridges, which form a barrier between 
province and province, almost as com- 
plete, not mei*oly to hostile armies, 
but even to the inhabitants of the 
country, as i» that interposed by the 
Alps or the Pyrenees. Branching out 
from the great chain which separates 
France froijp Spain, one vast assem- 
blage of mountains runs to the west- 
ward, forming in its course the Alpine 
nests (lud inacoessiblet.'etreats of As- 
turias and Galida; yrhilo another, 
stretching to the eastv^ard, covers wit^r 
its various raihifioations nearly the 
whole of Catalonia, and encloses in its 
bosoni the admimble industry and per- 
severing efforts of its hardy cultivators. 
In the interior of the hills which de- 
scend from the crest of the Pyrenees 
to the long vale of the Ebro, are formed 
the beautiful and umbrageous valleys 
of Navarre and BiAiay, where, in moun- 
tain fastnesses and ami<lst chestnut fo- 
rests, liberty has for six hundred years 
diffused its blessings, and the proefigy 
has been exhibited of indopewlent pri- 
vileges and democratic equality having 
been pniserved untouched, with all their 
attendant security and general comfort, 
under an otherwise despotic monarchy. 
Beyond the Ebro, one great mountain 
range, stretclxii^ across from the fron*^ 
tiers of Catalonia to the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon, forms the almost impassable 
barrier between the valleys of the Tagus 
jjndtheDouro, and the provinces of Old 
and New Castile, Leon, aui Bstrema- 
dura. Its western extremi^ has been 
immortalised in history; it eonttdns 
the ridge^of Busaco, and terminates in 
the rocks* of Torres Vedras. 

7. Another, taking its rise from tho 
high grounds which form the weaterii 
limit of Ihe plain of Valencia, ewfcends 
in a south-westerly direction to Cape 

Vincent in tho south of Portugal, 
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and separates in its course the valleys 
of the Tagus and the Guadiana. A 
third, also reaching in the same direc- 
tion across the whole country, forms 
the boifiidary between the valleys of 
the Guadiana and the Guadalquivir, 
under the name of the Sierra-Morena, 
divides ttm province of New Castile 
from that of 'Andalusia, and has been 
immortalised as the scene of the wan- 
derings of t&e hero of Cervantes. A 
fourth, detached by itself in the south- 
ern extremity of the Peninsula, forms 
the romantic mountains of Honda, 
whose summits, wrapped in perpetual 
snow, withstand the genial sun which 
ripens oranges and citrons and aU the 
productiols of Africa on their sides. 
Two great and ricb alluvial plains 
alone are to be found in Spain, the 
character of whose inhabitants differs 
from that of all the rest of the l^enin- 
sula: in Uxo first of which, amidst 
water-melons, luxmiant harvests, and 
all the richest gifts of natm^, the cas- 
tjmets* ahd evening dances of the Va- 
lencianspresent the unforoseeinggaiety 
of tropical regions ; while in the se- 
cond, the indolent habits, fiery charac- 
ter, and impetuous disposition of the 
Andalusians attest, amidst myrtle 
thickets, the perfume of orange groves, 
and the charms of a delicious climate, 
tho undecaying influence of Moorish 
blood and Arabian descent. 

8. Spain has never been remarkable 
for the number or opulence of its 
towni : Madrid, Cadiz, Valencia, Bar- 
celona, and SivUle, the largest of 
which, after the capital,' does not con- 
tain above a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, alone deserve the 
name of cities,* B\it it has in every 


* Madrid tx>ntaiuod, in ISOS, 190,000 iu- 
habitants.— Fdia. QanetUert Art. Madrid. 

The of the principal Spanish, 

towns in ISSl was as follows: — 


Madrid, . a 
Barcelona, .< 
Seeille, . 
Gratiada, . 
(Mis, 

Va>anc!a, *. 
Saragossa^ . 
Malaga^ * • 
Coidovo, . 
MuMa, , 
Ecija, . 
Vauadolid, . 


. . 201,000 

. . 120,000 

. . 91,000 

, . 80,000 

, . W,000 

. 6^,900 

. . 05,000 

• * . 62,000 

. * . 46,000 

V . 35,000 

: . 84,000 

. , 82,000 
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age been diatinguished beyond any 
other country recorded in history, by 
the unconquerable resolution with 
which their inhabitants have defended 
their walls, even under circumstances 
when more prudent courage would 
have abandoned the contest in despair. 
The heart of every classical scholar has 
thrilled at the fat© of Humantia, Ka- 
guntum, and Astapa, whose lieroic de- 
fenders preferred perishing avith their 
wives and children in the flames to 
sun'endering to the hated dominion (»f 
the stranger ; and the same character 
has characterised their descendants in 
modern times.* Wifch invincible re- 
solution Barcelona held out for its 
rights and privilegca^ after Eu'ftpe had 
adjuste^l its strife at Utrecht, and 
England, with perfidious policy, had 
abandoned her Peninsulur allies to the 
arms of their enemies. The double 
siege of Saragossa, the heroic defence 
of Gerona, the obstinate stand at Kosas, 
have put the warriors of Northern 


CarthAgena, .... 5^,000 * 

Orihucia, ..... 26,000 

Alicaiit, ..... 23,000 

Lorcfi, ..... 40,000 

Jaen, 18,000 

Corumia, 18,000 

Hunlauder, .... 18,000 

Verro), ..... 13,000 

Toledo^ 15,000 

Alcala Real, .... 14,000 

Port do Marie, near Cadiz, . 17,000 

Aimer ia 10,000 

Antequera, .... 20,000 

Honda, 18,000 

V^lez Malaga, .... 14,000 

San Lucar, .... 16,0i0 

Xerea, ..... 81,000 

Tortosa, ..... 13,000 


‘—Malts Brxjk, viL 601, 663, 

* ** Tlioy fixed upon a place in tlioir forum 
ill which they collected the most wduable 
their property, and having directed their 
wives and children to seat uiemsclros upon 
tliis heap, they raised a pile of wood around 
it, and threw on it bundles of twigs.— There 
was another more borrJblo cannige in the 
city, w'bcre a liarni less and defencokss crowd 
of w'omeii ftud children wore taitchered by 
their owui oounti-wnou, who*tlirow their 
bodies, most of them still alive, upon Mie 
burning pile, while streams of blood dampo<^ 
tliQ rising flame ; and lastly, wearied Vith 
the piteous slaughter of their IVidlids. tlfey 
throw themBclvofl, arms and all, into the 
midst of the flames.*'— Livy, xfviii, c. 22, 23. 
Numantla.and i^gantum have become housu- 
hold words over the world, but the hemism 
of ASTAFA hero narrated has not received the i 
fame it deserves. i 


Europe to -the blush for the facility 
with which they surrendered fortresses 
u> the invader, incompai'ably stronger 
and better provided with arras and 
garrisons; whife Cadiz alone of almost 
all European townssuccessfuUyresisted 
the utmost efforts of the spoiler, and, 
after a fruitless siege of two years, saw 
the arms even of Napoleon roll back. 

9. The jieculiar political constitution 
of the Spanish monarchy, and the re- 
volutions which its inliabitants have 
uudci’gone in the course of ages, have 
beeu as favourable to the maintenance 
of a dcjfonsivo and isolateiV internal, as 
they were prejudicial to the prosecu- 
tion of a Vigorous external warfare by 
its government. Formed bjfcthc amal- 
gixmation at various times of many dif- 
ferent nations of separate descent, 
habits, and religibn, it has never yet 
attained the ^igopr jind unity of a ho- 
mqgeneous monarchy. Its inhabitants 
are severed from each dtiier, not only 
by desert lodges or rocky sierras, but 
Ity original separation of race and in- 
veterate present animosity. The de- 
scendants of the ancient inhabitants of 
the Spanish soil are there mingled with 
the children of the Goth, the Vandal, 
and the Homan; witJi the faithless- 
ness of Moorish blooll, or the fir© of 
Ambiau descent. These difierent and 
hostile races havb never thoroughly 
amalgamated. For many centuries 
they maiiVnined separate and inde- 
pendent govemmeiits, and kept up 
prolonged and bloody warfare with 
each other ; and when at length they 
all yielded to the arms and fortune of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the central 
geflremment neither acquired the po- 
pular Inf vision nor the inherent energy 
which is necessary to mbuld out of such 
discordant materials a vigorous state. 
The peculiar character of the people 
foiTcaed by tliis singular blending of so 
many different races in their progeni- 
tors, in chiefly to bo seen in the inhabi- 
tants of the country. The gpanish 
j peasant has no resemblance either tu 
the French, the English, or the Ger- 
man. He has neither the gaiety of the 
former, snor the perseverance of the 
latter. He unites the individual en- 
ergy of the Turk or the Arab to the 
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religious and political passions of the 
Euroi»ean. He is not worn out, like 
the labourers of most other countrie^ 
by incessant toil, nor occupied with 
the exclusive care of adiassing money. 
Indolent, when not roused by imssion, 
in towns; wandering for the most part 
oyer vast plains after flocks of sheep, 
or pursuing the more giunful trade of 
smuggling, he is ever ready to join in 
his favourite amusements of dancing 
or bulMigUting/ or to listen to heart- 
stirring tales of ancient days, or share 
in the political passions of the present 
moment. • 

10. The example of Great Britain, 
where the various and hostiU races of 
the Britons, the Saxons, the llanes, 
Scots, and Normans, have been at 
length blended into one united and 
powerful monarchy, iroves that such 
an amalgamation is possible; that of 
Ireland, where the SAxon find the (^el 
are still in fierce and ruinous hostility 
with each other, that it is one of the 
most difficult of political problems. 
Without the freedom of the English 
constitution, which unites them by 
the {KJwerful bond of experienced bene- 
fits and participated power, or the 
crushing vigour of the Russian despot- 
ism, which holds them close in the 
bands of rising conquest, it is hardly 
possible to give to such a mixed race 
the vigour of homogeneous decent. 
In Sjtfiiii this hadncver4Dcen|ittempted, 
and, if attempted, it would ])robably 
have proved unsuccessful. The Am- 
goneso were jealous of the Catalonians; 
the Castilians despised the Valcncians; 
the Galicians even were at variance 
with the Asturians ; and the freeborn 
mountaineers of Navarre and Biscay 
had their local* antipathies. All the 
inhabitants of the north regarded as 
an inferior race the natives of Grenada 
and Andalusia, where Moorish con- 
quest had degnMkd the characte;|:, and 
Moorish blood contaminated tt^ de- 
scent of the people ; and where, amidst 
orange proves, evening serenades, and 
l>ewitching forms, the whole manly 
virtues were thought to be fast wear- 
ing fuit under tlie enervating influence 
of an African sun. 

11. But while these circumstances 


were destructive to the external vigour 
and consideration of the Spanish mon- 
archy, they were, of all others, those 
best calculated to enable its inhabi- 
tants, avhen deprived of their central 
goveniment and left to their own 
guidance, to oppose a formidable re- 
sistance 4^ the invader. When de- 
prived of the direction of their sove- 
reign, the provinces of Spain did not 
feel themsijSves powerless, nor did they 
lose hope because abandoned by those 
who were their natural protectors- 
Society, when resolved into its i>ri8tine 
elements, still found wherewithal to 
combat ; the provinces, when loosened 
or severed fiom each other, sej)arately 
maintai icd the contest. Electing j un- 
tas of government, and enrolling forces 
on their own account, they looked as 
little beyond their own limits as the 
Swiss pejusants in fonner times did 
beyond the mountain ridges which 
formed the barriers of their happy 
valleys. If this singular oblivion of 
extefnal events, and concentration of 
all their energies on local conceme, 
was subversive in the end of any com- 
bined plan of o]3eration8, and effectu- 
ally i)revcnted the national strength 
from being hurled, in organised and 
concentrated masses, against tho ene- 
my^ it was eminently favourable, in 
the first instance, to tne effects of tu- 
multuary resistance, and led to the as- 
sumption of arms, and the continuance 
of the conflict, under circumstances 
wh«i a well-infoimed central govern- 
ment' would probably have resigned it 
ill despair. Defeats in one quarter did 
not lead to submission in another, 
^heir general ignorance, haughtypride,. 
and unconquerable prejudices, led 
them t(i prolong the contest tmder cir- 
cumstances whej well-informed reason 
would probably have abandoned it. 
The occupation of the capital, the for- 
tresses, th^iilitaiyr Hties of communi- 
cs^on, was*^ not decisive of the fate of 
the country; as man^ victories required 
to T:^ gained as there were cities to he 
ci^turecf or provinces subdued ; and, 
like the Anglo-Saxons in the days of 

the! English heptarchy,* they fought 

resolutriy in their separate districts, 
and {‘oBe up again in arms when the 
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invader had passed on to fresh theatres an athletic, sober, endi^ing race; hardy 
of con(iuest. In evexy age they have rfrom exercise, abstemious from habit, 
verified the character given of them capable of undergokig incredible fa- 
by the ancient historian, that alone of tigue, and of <|ubsisting on fare which 
all the provinces of the empire, Spain to an Englishman would Appear abso- 
became sensible of its strength after it lute starvation. The officers in the 
had been conquered.* Spanish armies during the war, drawn 

12. The nobility in Spain, as in all from the ill-educated urban classes, 

countries where civilisation and w'ealth were for the 'most part a most con- 
have long existed, and riie salutary ceited, ignomnt, and inefficient body; 
check of popular control Uas not de- but the men were almost always ex- 
veloped their energy and restrained cellent, and posses^d not only the 
their corruption, were, when the moral spirit, but the physical qualities, 
French war broke out, sunk in the calculated to become the basis of an 
lowest state of selfish degrjidation. admirable army. Colonbl Napier has 
Assembled for the most pai-t in the recorder! his opinion that the Catalon- 
capital, devoted to the friwlities of ian Miquelets or smugglers formed the 
fashion, or the vices of a court; taught finest materials for light t-ft»ops in tho 
to look for the means of elevation, not world, and the Valencian and Andalu- 
in the energy of a virtuous, but the in- sian levies presented a physical appear- 
trigucs of a corrupted life, they wore anco greatly exroeding that of both the 
alike unfit for civil or military oxer- French an# English regular armies. i* 
tiou* The nobility of S|>ain, alone of cause of this remarkable peculiar- 
the European states, must, with a few Ry is to be found in tlie independent 
brilliant exceptions, be considered as spirit and general wellbeing of the 
strangers to the glories of the Revolu- i*easantry. Notwithstanding all the 
tionary war. Not more than three or iutcrnal defe^ of their government 
four of the higher grandees were in And institutions, the shepherds and 
the amy when the war broke o\it in cultivators of the soil enjoy^ a most 
1808; and the inferior noblesse, al- remarkable degi’ee of prosperity. Their 
most all destitute alike of education, dress, their houses, yieir habits of life, 
vigour, or active habits, took hardly demonstrated the long - established 
any sliare in its prosecution. ThB ori- comfort which had for ages prevailed 
ginal evil of entails had spread to a nropng them ; vjist tracts, particularly 
greater extent, and produced more per- f'be mountainous regions of the 

nicious consequences in Spain than in. north, wCre the property of the culti- 
any other country of Europe ; few VAtc»rs — a state of things of all others 
great families engi’osscd more than the most* favourable to social happi- 
half the landed property of the king- when accompanied wth a toler- 
4 iom, which was effectually tied up Able degree of mildness in the jirac- 
from alienation, and of course remained administration of government; 

in a very indifferent state of cultIVa- even in those districts where they 
tiou; . while the domains of >he cities were merely tenant of the nobility, 
or corporate bodies, held in mortmain, the cities, or the church, their condi- 
and for the most part uncultivated, tion demonstrated that they were per- 
were so extensive, that a huge proper- fitted to retain an ample share of the 
tion of the arable land. iDsihe kingdom fruits of thfcir toU. , ^ ^ 

still remained in a state 9i nature. , If* The general comfort of the Span- 

13. Notwithstanding these unfavour- ^peasantry, especially in the north- 

able circumstances, the elements ®rn and mountainous proginoes, is 
great political activity and eftergetit^a- ®arily explained by the nuinber of 
tional conduct existed jn the Penin- who were owners of tlie soil, 

«ul». The^a«muyi.««,e^where , 

* ‘*Si>ain alone, of all the provinces, knew Graham, express this opinion in 1809, im- 
its own strength alter it was conquered.”— mediately afterthe retreat of Sir John Mooi-o, 
Flokus. in which he hore a inurt. 
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coupled with the vigour and efficacy 
of the provincial imnninitics and prii 
vileges which, iit Catalonia, Kavarre, 
the Basque Provinces,* Asturias, Ara- 
gon, and Galicia, effectually refetraincd 
the power of the executive, and gave 
to the inhabitants of those distnets 
the practical enjoyment of almost 
complete personal freedom. So ex- 
tensive were their privileges, so little 
did government venture to disregard 
them, that in many cases those enjoy- 
ing them were to be considered rather 
as democratic commonwealths, insert- 
<Hi into that 'extraordinary asscinblagc 
of separate states which formed the 
Spanish monarchy, than as subjects 
of a doepolS^c government. The classi- 
fication of the population was as in 
the note below, which speaks v<dumes 
as to the condition or the people, and 
the causes of their ^^rolooged resist- 
ance to the French invasion.* * 

15. But the peasantiy, liardy and 
undaunted as they were, would have 
been unable to have combined in any 
effective league for ib^ir common de- 
fence, destitute as they for the most 
part were of any support from their 
natural leaders, the owners of the soil, 
if it had not hee^ for the weight and 
influence of a body which, in every 
age, has borne a leading jMirt in the 
contests of the Peninsula, ThiSfWas 
TUB Chtjrob, the lasting and inveter- 
ate enemy in every amntry\)f revolu- 
tionary innovation. The ecclesiastics 
in Spain were very numerous, amount- 
ing, according to the census taken in 
1787, to twenty-tw'o thousand four 
htmdred and dghty parish i>riesi|, 
and forty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and ten ne^lar clergy belong- 
ing to monasteries or other pubUc 

* Total inhaWtante, • . . 10,400,879 

Fftmilies engaged in agricultitw, . B1%000 

Owners of tjio soil they cfulti vated, 360, 000 
Fai m ers holding tinder landlords, 6^)2,000 
Etelesiastioal propriotors, . . 6,216 

Parish priests, . , . , 22*480 

EegMlar Jergy, . . , , . 47,710 

ToUl cities, towns, and villages, 26,463 
In-e cities or burghs, . , . 12,071 

Subject to a feudal superior, . 9,466 

Sutaoct to an occUsiustioal superior,* 3,936 
— Hardenbeeq, X, 173, 174. 

The potmlation is now (1837) 14,660,600.— 
Malte Bron, vlL 664. 


religious establishments. The influ- 
ence of this great body w'Sfl immense. 
Independent of their spiritual ascen- 
dancy in a country more strongly 
attached than any in Europe to the 
Romisli church, they possessed, as 
temporal proprietors, an unbounded 
sway ovef their flocks. As in all other 
countries, it had long been felt that 
the church was the best and most 
indulgent landlord; the ecclesiastical 
estates, which were very numerous 
and extensive, were much better cul- 
tivated in general than any in the 
hands of lay proprietors; and the ten- 
antry held their possessions under 
them for such moderate rents, and by 
so secure'a tenure, that tliey had long 
enjoyed almost the iidvantages and 
consideration of actual landholders. 

16. Nor was this all: the charity 
and beneficence of the monks had set 
on foot, in eveiy^ part of the country, 
extensive institutions, through which, 
moit^thaij any others by which they 
could be effected, the distresses of 
the poor had been relieved. They 
partook in a gi’eat degree of the cha- 
racter of the hvspice, particularly in 
the northern provinces- To the pea- 
sant they often served as banking 
establishments, where none other ex- 
istefl in the province, and as such 
essentially contributed to agricultural 
improvement. The friars acted as 
schoolmasters, advocates, physicians, 
and apothecaries. Besides feeding ami 
clothing the poor, and visiting the 
sick, they afforded spiritual consola- 
tion. They were considerate landlords 
and indulgent mastem; peace-makers 
iif domestic broils, a prop of support 
in fam% misfortune; they provided 
periodical amusements and festivities 
for the peasants; advanced them fumls 
if assailed with misfortune; furnished 
them with geed if their harvest had 
failed. Holt of the convents had 
/aflSaciones, or endowments, for pro- 
fessors who taught ihetorio and philo- 
sophy, betfides keeping schools open for 
the use of ^he poor; they also sup- 
plied parochial ministers when wanted, 
and theh* jireachers were considered 
the bert in Spain. Superficial or free- 
thinking travellers, observing that the 
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aged, the sick, and the destitute, were 
always to be found in numbers round ^ 
the convent gates, supposed that they 
created the sufferingwhich they w'erc so 
instrumental in relieving, an&iu con- 
sequence that the church was charge- 
able with the augmentation of pauper- 
ism; forgetting that the poar ever will 
be assembled together round those 
establishments where their suiferiugs 
are relieved; and that to represent 
such beneficent institutions as the 
cause of this distress, is just as absurd 
as it would be to decry fever hospitals 
because their wards are generally filled 
with typhus patients; or poor-laws in 
Ireland, because a largo proportion of 
its two millions of presentadcstitute 
inhabitants will hereafter infallibly bo 
found in the neighbourhood of the 
workhouses where parochial relief, is 
dealt out. 

17. It is observed with suri>risc by 
Oeneral Foy, that in eveiy age the 
king, the church, and the peopK have 
combined together in Spain ^ an alli- 
ance utterly inexplicable on the prin- 
ciples of the ireiich revolutionary 
school, but susceptible of an easy so- 
lution when the benefits which the 
ecclesiastical bodies conferred both on 
the crown, in standing botweeu it and 
the encroachments of the nobility* and 
the peasantry, in averting from them 
the evils of poverty, are taken into 
consideration. The whole course of 
events, daring the Peninsular war, de- 
monstrated that this influence* was 
established on the mi>st durable foun- 
dation. Everywhere the parish priests 
were the chief promoters of the insur- 
rection; it was their powerful VQjce 
which roused the people to r^istance; 
and many of the most renomed lead- 
ers of the desttltorjiabands who main- 
tained the contest when the reguW 
forces were destroyed, came from the 
ecclesiastical ranks. Th^clergy, both 
regular and parochial, early perceived 
the total destruction of their interei^s 
which would ensue from ttm triupij^ 
of the French, invasion; tliey recol- 
lected the decrees of ttib Convention 
against the cler^, and the horrors of 
the war in La YendCe. And though 
Kapoleon had to a certsdn extent re- 


stored the altar, yet they were well 
^aware that even his powerful hand liad 
been able to do this only in a very 
ineffectual manner. They knew that 
religion was wleratcd in France, not 
re-established; and that the indigent 
curds, who to the north of the Pyre- 
nees drew a wretched pittance yearly 
from the public treasu^, were very 
different, both in consideration and 
influence, from the dignified clergy in 
possession of their own estates, who 
formerly constituted so important a 
part of the French monarchy. It was 
this body, possessed of Mich influence, 
and animated with such feelings, who 
in Spaih proved the real lechers of 
the people; who, in ihes absence of 
the government, the nobility, and the 
army, boldly throw themselves into 
the breach ; anJ^ organising out of the 
strength and ai^ctions of an intrepid 
peasantry the means of prolonged re- 
sistance, rendered th<? Peninsula the 
charnel-house of the French armies, 
and the grave of revolutionary power. 

18. Most of all, Spain was still a 
virgin soil. Her people were not ex- 
hausted with revolutionary passions; 
they had not learned by bitter experi- 
enoo the vanity of all attempts to re- 
generate mankind bj any other means 
than the improvement of their moral 
and religious principles. Though the 
monarchy was grey in years, the nobil- 
ity corrupt or selfish, the government 
feeble and incapable, the nation as a 
whole was still untainted: the debil- 
ity of the Bourbon reigns bad passed 
over the state without either weaken- 
ing the force of popular passion, or 
destroying the fountains of public 
virtue. The peasants in the moun- 
tains, the shepherds m the plaisos, still 
iiflierited, in unmixed purity, the blood 
of the Cid and Pelajo — still were ani- 
mated by the spirit which sustained 
the conflict of seven centuries with 
the Moorish invader. They were free 
from that last and worst ^ause of 
national corruption, which * springs 
irom the people having been them- 
selves adnidtt^ to a ^hare of power, 
participating in its passions, iee&og its 
sweets, profiting by its eorruptioiif?. 
They were exempt from that despair 
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which results fi*om the experienced 
imposBibUityf by changing the class^ 
which governs, eradicating cither 
the vices of the governors, or the suf- 
ferings of the governed. Hence an 
intennixturo in the Peninsular I'evolu- 
tionary wai’ of passions the most op- 
posite, and usually ranged in herce 
hostility against each other; and hence 
the long duration and unexampled ob- 
stinacy with which it was conducted. 
While the rural population, at the 
voice of their pastors, everywhere took 
up arms, and rushed with inconsider- 
ate zeal into the conflict, to combat 
under the banners of the Cross for 
their salvation, the indoled't urban 
multitudes* were roused not leas by 
temporal ambition to league their 
forces under the national colours. The 
dissolution of governAent, the resolu- 
tion of society into ^ts pristine ele- 
ments, had generaliy*thi*own politiqal 
iwwer and the^iininediate direction of 
afhiirs into tlieir hands; revolutionary 
passion, democratic ambition, were 
called into activity by the veiy neces- 
sity which had everywhere thrown the 
X>eople upon their own resources. The 
provincial juntas, chosen in the chief 
towns, soon became so many centres 
of revolutionary* action and ix)pular 
intrigue. And thus the two most 
powerful passions which can agitate 
the human heart, religious enthusi- 
asm and democratic ambitictn, usually 
seen in oj'posite ranks, and destined 
to fierce collision in that very realm in 
future times, were for a season, by the 
pressure of common danger, brought 
to unite cordially with each other. 

19, Such was the country whi<!h 
thereafter became the grand theatre of 
the contest between France and Eng- 
land ; and such the eminently favour- 
able battle-field which the unbounded 
ambition and pei*fidious treachery of 
the French Emperor at length afforded 
to the British aims. They now de- 
scended to the conflict on the 
aide ; they went forth to combat, not 
merely for the real interests, but for 
the present desires of the people. The 
forces, indeed, which the contending 
parties could bring into this great , 
arena were, to appearance at | 


very unequal; and even the most 
sanguine could not contemplate with- 
out alarm the enormous x>ropQnderance 
which weighed down the scale on the 
side of •Napoleon. He had above six 
hundred thousand French soldiers, in- 
cluding seventy thousand horse, and at 
least a hundred and fifty thousand 
auxiliaries from the allied states at his 
disposal ; but the mnguitude of this 
force, greal^ as it was, constituted the 
least formidable part of its character.* 
It was the quality, experience, and 
spirit of his soldiers w'hich formed 
the principal source of their strength. 
They stood forth to the conflict, strong 
in the experience of fifteen years of 
warbire, terrible from the recollection 
of a hundred triumphs. The halo of 
glory which surrounded, the prestipe 
uf victory which preceded them, was 
more diflicult to withstand than either 
the charges of their cuirassiers or the 
ravages of their artillery. It hiscinated 
andspbduod the minds of men; spread 
universally that belief of their invin- 
cibility which was the surest means of 
realising it; paralysed aliko the states- 
man who arrayed nations and the gene- 
ral who marshalled armies for the com- 
bat ; tmd roused even in the bravest 
hearis the dispiritingconviction that ilip 
contest was hopeless, and that to sink 
honourably was all that remained to 
gallant soldiers. This feeling especially 
prevailed at this juncture, after the 
hopes of Euroi>e, strongly elevated by 
the Strife of Eylau, had been daslied 
to the earth by the wreck of Friedland, 
and the reserve of Christendom, on 
whom so many eyes had been turned 
iabi’eathless anxiety, had abandoned 
the conflict as one apparently striving 
against Iho decrees of fate. 

* The numbers as follows, all paid by 


the French government 
Infontry of the lino, . . . SSD.OOO 

Cavalry, • . . . . 70,000 

Swiss, Gemans. Hanoverians, 

«and Irish, in French pay, . 32,000 

Artillery and engineers, , . 46,000 

** Gendarmerie, coast-guards, vete- 

•rans, 92,000 

« 020,000 


Besides the forces of the Oonfftfleration of the 
libine, Italy, Naples, Holland, and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw— -at least 160, ’000 more. — 
Fov, i. 62, 63. 
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20. Nor was the aetoal efficiency of 
this iniinense army inferior to its imn- 
ginativo torroi-s. Though the wars of 
Germany and I’oland had made fright- 
ful chaBTiifs in the ranks of the* vete- 
ran soldiers, yet the ofiicers .and non- 
commissioned officers, the holies and 
sinews of the army, possessed the im- 
mense advantage of tried merits and 
long exi)erience. Such had been the 
oubuiuption of liuirijin lifojtluring the 
late campaigns, that every conscript 
who survived a few years was sure of 
liecoining an officer ; and while this 
c('rtainty of promotion to the few 
survivors kojit alive the military spirit 
of the whole poiadation, it insured for 
the diroetiou of the army th# inesti- 
maltle basis of ti led valour and experi- 
'cnced skill. Eveiy military man knows, 
that if tlie officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers arc experienced and 
brave, it is no difficult matter, even out 
<if the mobt unpromising niatiTials, to 
fonji in a short period of time an ef- 
fective army. Tho exainides bf*the 
]*oitnguese and Hindoos under British, 
and the northern Italians under French 
officers, were not recpiircd to establish 
a fjiet illustrated by the experience of 
t'very age from the days of the Ro- 
mans. This advantage appeared not 
merely in tho field of battle; desperj|te 
valour, fortunate accident, can some- 
times there cuj)ply the wants of expe- 
3‘icneo and organisation. J3ut in tho 
long run, in undergoing tho fatigues of 
a campaign, in discharging its inutti- 
farious duties, and facing its varied 
difficulties, tho superiority of veteran 
armies, or even now levies incorporated 
witli a veteran frame, soon becomp^ 
eoiispicuous. The Spaniards Jiever 
were a match for the French, sillier in 
regular combats or ii>*the conduct of 
a campaign ; and although tho native 
courage of tho English, even in the 
outset, unifonnly gave thc'Jfi the ad- 
vantage in j)itchod battles, yet it waB 
long before they b(‘came at all equal 
to their opponents in the genial con- 
duct of a campaign. It augments our 
admiration for the illustriou!l chief and 
his able lieutenants who ultimately 
led them to victory under such disad- 
VOL, VII. 


vfintages, that they were comptdlcd 
^ot only to load, but in a manner to 
educate their troop;* in presence of 
the enemy ; a|^d that it was while 
struggling to maintain their ground 
against superior hands of a veteran 
foe, that they imbibed in many re- 
spects even the rudiments of the mili- 
tary art. 

. 21. The English army, however, at 
this period, wa.s far from being in tho 
inefficient state, either in rcs})cct to 
dibcipline or experience, which was 
generally presumed on the Continent; 
and the French governntf'nt, which 
judged from recent events, and were 
ignorant (ft the vast efforts in the mi- 
litary department which had been made 
since the commencement of the W'ar, 
were equally mistaken as to the courage 
i and ciijiacity of regular forces, and 
the ext(mt to wl^ch a warlike spirit 
ha(4 imbued the nation. Tho British 
regular troops in the s]?ring of 1808 
consisted of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand men, of whom twenty-six thou- 
sand were cavaliy, besides eighty thou- 
sand militia, equal in discipline and 
equipment to the troops of the line, 
though not bound to serve beyond the 
British Isles ; and t\^o hundred and 
ninety thousand volunteers, of whom 
twenty-fivo thousand were cavaliy, in 
a ver^ considerable state of efficiency. 
Grea?part of this immense force, with- 
out doubt, was absorb(^d in the defence 
of the numerous and extensive colo- 
nies which formed part of the English 
dominions. But tlie official returns 
proved that a hundred thousand men, 
including twenty thousand cavahy, 
'ivefb disposable in the British Isles : 
and in a minute made oyt by the Duke 
of York, it was proved, that “in 1808, 
sixty thousand men could have been 
provided for the camiiaign in Spain 
without detritnent to any other ser- 
vice.” Of this force it is not going too 
far to sJby that it was all in the highest 
^tate of discipline and equipment; and 
that not only was it equal fora pitched 
battle to any body of men of similar 
amount which could be brought against 
it, but, il^ all assembled, was adequate 
to the encounter of the largest lumy 
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ever yet collected in a single field under 
the standards of Napoleon.* ^ 

^ 2 . But it wa| not so much froin 
underrating the numerical strength, as 
from mistiiking the sph’it which ani- 
mated the British army, and the degree 
of interest which its exploits excited 
in the country, that the h^rench govern- 
ment was led to regard too lightly the 
chances of success which it possessed in 
a Continental struggle. With all his 
information and sagacity, Napoleon 
here fell into the common error of 
judging of the present by the past. 
The English soldiers had achieved so 
little during the war, that it wiis gene- 
rally supposed they were indipable of 
doing anything : their navy had done 
BO much, that it was taken for grant- 
ed it could do anything, and that the 
whole interest and ptide of the nation 
were centred on its ^riui^pha. In the 
interim, however, tile general armipg 
of the people, ^he excitement produced 
by the threats of invasion, the pro- 
found interest kept alive by the Conti- 
nental war, the triumphs of Alexandria 
and Maida, had awakened a most ex- 
traordinary degree of military ardour, 
and diffused no inconsiderable amount 
of military information, throughout 
the people. The warlike establish- 
ments which i>ervaded the country 
were admirably calculated to foster 
this growing enthusiasm, and tdm it 
to the best account in augmenting the 
numbers and iticroasiiig the spirit of 
the regular army. The militia served 
as an invaluable nursery for the line; 
the volunteers, cluingod soon after into 
local militia, corresponding very nearly 
to the German landwchr, proyidet a 


never-failing supply of recruits, toler- 
ably instructed in the rudiments of 
discipline, for the militia. Numbers 
of young men of all ranks, caught by 
the animation, the idleness, or the 
dress of soldiers, embraced the military 
profession: thenceforward to the end of 
the war tlierewasno difticulty whatever 
experienced in finding adequate suppl ies 
of recruits for the army, and filling up 
all the feaWtul chasms which war and 
disease made in its rnnks. Thus, while 
the French were deluded with the idea 
that the English were altogether con- 
temptible by land, they had already 
made great progress in the formation 
of a ix)werful army ; and while their 
encmiestivere talking about sea-wolves 
and maritime skill, the spirit was en- 
gendered destined to produce the tri- 
umphs of Vitioria and Waterloo. 

23. The vast ameliorations effected 
by the Duke of York in the discipline 
and organisation of the army, and the 
improved military education which the 
youilfe^r officers had now for some 
years received, had at the same period 
afforded increased advantages for the 
successful display of that physical 
strength, and that undaunted moral 
resolution, which in every ago have 
formed the great characteristics of the 
Brjjbish soldiers. The latter invaluable 
quality gave them a very great advan- 
tage : it is the true basis of a powerful 
array. Skill, experichce, discipline, can 
be superadded by practice, or acquired 
by«iexercise ; but if this one moral 
quality be wanting, all such acquisi- 
.tions will prove of little avail. How 
inferior soever to their antagonists in 
^perience, or that dexterity in the 


* The number?, in July 1S08, were: — 

Kcoulars. Militia. 

Infantry, . . . 150,561 77,9^ 

Cavalry, . . . 

tS2,876 

In all, Regiitars, . 
Militia, . 

• Volunteer^ * 




VoiiCNTEEllS. 


Cavalry, . 
Artillery, , 


264,544 

25,342 

9.420 


. 182.867 
77,990 
. 289.300 


289.300 


Inarms, . 550,108 

Of this force of regulars, 81,000 infantry and 20,000 cavjftry were at home in the British 
Jslea. and of course disfiosablo. Imthe muster-rolls of the Engl igh army^ eatfrea and bayonets 
arc alone ortAmated, which is not tUo coso in the French and Continental services : apeouli- 
^ty wliicii made tiie real strength of tlie English regular army about 200,000 men.— /'art. 
M., ix. iii, App. 
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varied duties of a campaign which 
actual service alone can give, the Eng- 
lish soldiers, from the veiy first, had 
the animating conviction that they 
were their equals, possibly their su- 
periors, in actual combat ; and that all 
the advantages of their veteran op- 
ponents woidd be at an end if once 
they engaged in a regular battle. And 
so it proved even from the outset; and 
it is inconceivable how so^gn this one 
quality of dogged resolutwn in the field 
came to neutralise all the superiority 
of acquired skill and vetemn discipline. 
The military is essentially a practical 
art; its wants and necessities are soon 
brought home by actual experience 
and suifering to an army in ‘Idle field. 
But no amount of experience or disci- 
pline can supply the want of indi- 
vidual courag<) ; with it, all the rest is 
easily acquired. If it possesses the re- 
solution to fight, and the discipline to 
obey, a very short time will supply the 
rest. There is no education so rapid 
and effectual as that which iak^ {)laco 
in the presence of an enemy. 

24, Of various natural and acquired 
excellence, it is hard to say whether, 
in the Peninsular war, tho British or 
French soldiers, after a few years, were 
the most admirable. In the sen^ice of 
light troops ; in undergoing with ch{;er- 
fulnesB the fatigues of a cam|Kiign ; in 
dexterity at making themselves com- 
fortable under privation; in rapidity 
of firing, care of tlieir horses by the 
cavalry, and enthusiastic gallantry at 
the first onset, the French troops for 
a long period had the advantage ; and 
this, joined to their almost invariable 
superiority of numbers, had ordinary 
turned the general issue of t^ cam- 
paign in their favour. But nnnen the 
hostile lines actually gnet, and the na- 
tional resolution was fairly put to the 
test, the British soldiers from tho veiy 
beginning successfully asseifed their su- 
periority . It isa mostextraordinary fstfjt, 
but one which this History will abun^^ 
dantly demonstrate, that in evejybatjle 
between the English and the French, 
from the beffinning to th« end of the 
Peninsular w?ir, without exception the 
former were victorious, although they 
were for the most part inexperienced 


at first in actual warfare, and their op- 
nonents had been trained in fifteen 
years of conflict and#ictoiy. Splendid 
in appearance, y^erflowing with courage, 
irresistible in a single charge, the Brit- 
ish cavalry could hardly be said to bo 
equal — at lea^ for general service, or 
the protracted fatigues of a campaign 
— ^to that of Napoleon : a remarkabio 
circumstance, when the great attention 
bestowed on horses in England is taken 
into consideration. But their artillery, 
superior to any in the world in the ad- 
mirable equipment of the guns and 
ammunition train, was sefond to none 
in the coolness and practice of the 
gunners f and in the steadiness and 
precision of their firs, lhe»constancy 
which they displayed under danger, 
their calmness in anger, and the 
terrible vehomeftce of their charge 
with the bawnet the British infantry 
wye beyond all tiuestion the first in 
Europe.* • 

25. In one important particular, the 
English army was formed upon an 
entirely different principle from the 
French. In the latter, tho officers con- 
stituted in no degree a separate class 
from the soldiers ; the equality, which 
was the object of universal desire at 
the outset of the Re^lution, and the 
conscription, which reached indiscrlmi- 
natelv ^1 ranks in its later stages, alike 
forbade any such line of demarcation. 
Thus, not pnly had all the marshals 
and generals in the service originally 
entered on the military career in the 
ranks, but to such as sur^uved tho 
rapid consumption of life in the im- 
perial wars, promotion was still certain 
fr9m the humblest station to the high- 
est grades in the army. In the former, 
again, a line, in practice almost im- 
passable, separated the private soldier 
from the ofl&cer; they were drawn 
from different classes in society, ac- 
customed to different habits, insti^ct- 
ed b;pa different education, actuated 
by different desires. To the FVench 
conscript, gloiy, promotion, the pros- 
pect of ultimate greatness^ were the 

* .“TIw Englishsoldier, ’* says General Foy, 
" possesses the quality most precious in war, 
calmness in ajTjrer’Wle ealmo dans lacoldre). 
-Fov, 1, 227. 
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chief stimulants to exertion ; in the the rights and immunitiefl of the hum- 
English army, though the influence of ^ bier ranks have been habitually, by 
such desires wjib 4 strongly felt by the* all persons in power, ti’ampled under 
officers, yet the efforts of the common foot. The clearest proof of this is to 
men were princii)ally es^cited by a dif* be fownd in daily experience. The 
ferent set of motives. A sense of men who throughout so many ages 
militaiy duty, the wish to win the re- have maintained the liberties of Eng- 
spect of their comrades, rn instinctive land, areriiot those who wore striving 
principle of courage, an anxious desire perpetually to elevate themselves by 
to uphold the wnown of their regi- a sudden start above their neigh- 
ment, a firm determination to defend hours, bute those who, by a life of 
the cause of Old England, and an un- unobtrusive honest industry, have 
doubting faith in the superiority of its risen to comfort or opulence in their 
arms, constituted the real springs of own sphere, without any desire to leave 
military exei tion. it. And the strength of the state at pre- 

20. The great majority of the Eng- sent is not to be found in the anxious 
lish soldiers felt no desire to*' be made aspirants after aristocratic favour, or 
officei*s. tTo become sergeants and the giddy candidates for fashionable 
corporals -was, indeed, a very geneml distinction, but in the unliceded efforts 
and deserved object of ambition to of that more numerous but unobsen'ed 
the merit(U’ious i)rivali»3s, because that class, which is too proud of its own 
elevated them in, -wit Jjout^ taking them rank to aspire to any above it. 
out of, their own sphere an life ; Ijut 28. An iron discipline had given the 
they felt that*they would be uncom- military force, thus constituted, a de- 
fortable in the daily society of the greo of firmness and regularity un- 
commissioned officers, their superiors knoihiHo any other service in Europe, 
in birth, habits, and acquirements. The use of the lash — that terrible rem- 
And though many, in the course of the nant of savage rule — was still painfully 
war, from the force of extraordinary frequent; and instances were not un- 
merit, broke through these restraints, common of soldiers, for inconsiderable 
and some discharged in the most ex- offences, receiving five hundred, eight 
emiflary manned the duties of the hundred, and even one thousand stripes 
most elevated ranks, who had origin- — amount of torture equal perhaps 
ally borne a musket on their shoulder^, to any ever inflicted by the Inquisi- 
yet in general the situation of priVates tion. But though the friends of hu- 
wlio had risen to the ofliceiip’ mess was manity beheld with horror this bar- 
not BO comfortable as to render the barous infliction, so foreign to the 
change an object of general desire. spirit of the English constitution, and 
27. It may appear paradoxical to as- one disused in the French and several 
sert, but it is nevertheless strictly true, other Continental armies, yet the ex- 
thatthisfeelingof the propriety of each perienoed observers, who considered 
class striving to become rcspectable<n character of the class from which 
itself, without seeking to overstep its the Endisb recruits were almost ex- 
limits, is the natural effect of long-estab- olu8iveiy4rawn, and the impossibility 
lished freedom and order; and is much of giving them tSie prospect of promo- 
more nearly allied to the genuine spirit tion wWch oprated so strongly on 
of liberty than the feverish desire of in- French conscripts, still hesitated as 
dividual elevation, which, throughout to the t)ra({icability of abolishing this 
all its phases, was the mainspring of painful and terrible correction, though 
the French Revolution. Where each ^hey strenuously contended for the 
class is respectable and protected in li^itati<jn of its frightful barbarity, 
itself, it feels its own importance, and They regarded its disgrace as the price 
often disdains to seek admission into paid by the^ation for the democratic 
that next in succession. ITieauniver- economy, which denied & the soldiers 
sal passion for individual exaltation is such a pay as would secure for the 
the offspring of a state of society where ranks of its army a class with whom 
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Buch inflictions might be unnecessary, 
or render expulsion from these ranks 
a sufiicient object of dread; and that 
constitution which, by confining com- 
missions in the miHtaiy ser^ce to 
men of family and prox^erty, possessed 
of a permanent interest in the common- 
wealth, had obtained the best possible 
security against its force being applied to 
the destruction of the public liberties. 

29. Better fed, clothed, !ft>dged, and 
paid than any other in Europe, the 
English soldier had an attention de- 
voted to his wants, both in health and 
sickness, and exi^orienccd an integrity 
in the administration of every depart- 
ment of the army, which could he at- 
tained only in a country whefe habits 
of freedom have long co-existed with 
those of order, and experience had 
pointed out the mode of effectually 
checking the abuses which invai*iably 
have a tendency to grow up in every 
bmnch of tho public administration. 

* General Poy has left a graphic picture of 
the different habits of tho English and French 
soldiers duringa ciiinpaigu in the Peninsular 
war, of the truth of which eveiy one must, to 
a certain degree, he convinced. “Behold," 
says he, “ tho French battalions, when they 
arrive at their hivoiiucs after a long and 
painful march. No sooner have the drums 
ccosed to heat, than the havresacks of the 
soldiers, disposed round the iiiles of aims, 
mark out tho ground where they are to jiaas 
the night. They put off tlicilr coats : clothed 
only in their greatcoats, they run to collect 
TirovisioiiB, water, and straw. The fires are 
lighted ; the soup is soon prepared ; trees 
brought from the adjoining wood are ri3<iely 
‘ ' s or beams for the buts. 

lon'acks are raised; the 
air resouuas wiw viie sounds of the hatchet; 
while the soup is preparing, the young men. 
imimtient of their idleness, clean their arms, 
arrange their knapsacks, clean their gaitcHi. 
The soup is soon ready : if wine is waning, the 
conversation soon flags, and tho x^irsy multi- 
tude is speedily buned i|| sleep. If, on the 
other hand, the gotierous fluid circulates, 
joyous looks follow the barrels as they ore 
brought on men ’shacks into the centres of the 
rin^; the veterans recount to t^ young con- 
scripts tho battles in which their regimont 
has acquired so much renown, and tho uni\%f- 

bqI ^Mniiuv.Awl- n.Vian fVin ITmnnww /\rw 

. ..Idenly appeared among tffem. * 

“ IMm now to the English ccyjnp. Tou see 
the BOldlora cx^iausted and motionless; re- 
clining on tho ground : are they waiting like 
the Bpahis in the Turkish camp tiU the 
slaves prepare their victuals f No I they have 
mode at leisure a very moderate march, and 


Pensions, varying according to the 
period or the amomit of service, secur- 
ed for the veteran, the maimed, or the 
wounded, an adequate maintenance for 
the remainder of me. True, he fought 
— in the language of Colonel Napier — 
in the cold sMde of aristocracy ; true, 
ho could nofboast that the rays of im- 
perial favour would be attracted by 
the helmet of the cuirassier, or the 
bayonet of the grenadier; but he "was 
sure, from good conduct, of obtaining 
that respect in his own sphere, and 
those substantial advantages, which 
were adapted to his situiftion and liis 
wishes. -Experience has .abundantly 
proved that the concentration of gov- 
ernment support on those f liose only 
title to i>ower is military daitinctioii, 
is a sure prelude to unbridled admini- 
stration; and tinit, if the soldier no 
longer fougl'ib in ijie cold shade of arls- 
toiracy, the citizen woijjid x>ine in the 
hox>elcss frost of milita^ despotism.* 

have reached at two in tho afternoon the 
ground they are to occupy for the night. 
Bread and meat are brought; the sergeant 
makes the distribution ; be tells them where 
they will find water and stniw, and where 
the trees which arc to be felled will bo found. 
When tho logs arrive, ho shows where each 
is to be placed ; ho repniaancls the unskilful, 
and stimulates the lazy. Where is the iu- 
dustrkius enterprising spirit of that nation 
which has outstripped all others iu vigour 
and istelligonce? Out of their own routine 
the soldiers can do nothing ; if once tho re- 
straints of (ttsciplino are broken, excesses of 
every kind are indulged in, und intemper- 
ance prevails to a degree which would astonish 
tho uossacks themselves. Nevertheless, do 
not hazard an attack unless you are well as- 
sured of success : the English soldier is not 
brave at timos merely ; ho is so wheuevor he 
liaj eat well, drunk well, and slept welt 
Yet their courage, ratlier instinctive than 
acquired, has need of soli<^ nutriment ; and 
no thoughts of glory will ever make thoni 
fbi^et that tliey are hungry, or that their 
shoes are woru out. 

“ Nor is the difference less remarkable iu 
the superior officers. While a French general 
of division is occupied during tho leisure mo- 
ments^f a campaign in studying the topo- 
graphy of the country, or the disposition of 
its inhabitants ; in attending to thc^ourish- 
ment, drilling, or haranguing of his troops ; in 
endeavouring to persuade the Bponiahj^eoplo 
to adopt tho system of administration, or 
yield to tho political conduct of his country 
—the Entlish general opposed to him spends 
his time between the chase, riding on horse- 
back, and the pleasures of the table. The first, 
alternately governor, engineer, commissaryi 
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30. Nor was the inequality of f(»rce 
with which this great struggle was tf. 
bo conducted so yreat in its progress 
as it appeared in the cutset. Napo- 
leon, indeed, commenced the contest 
with a hundred and fifteen thousand 
infantiy, and sixteen tllpusand horse, 
in the Peninsula,* and tlie possession 
of all the most important strongholds 
which it contained; and the fVench 
force permanently maintained over its 
surface, after the British troops landed, 
exceeded two hundred and fifty, and 
rose at times as high as three hundred 
and fifty thbusand men; while there 
never were so many os fifty ^thousand 


has his mind continually on the stretch ; his 
daily occupfhious lead to an oulargomcnt of 
his iatelleit. and a contiuual extension of his 
sphere of activity. The other, as iudifi'ercnt 
to tbc localities of the q^mitry in v/hicli lie 
makes war. as to the language, di^jpositiou, 
or prejudices of its iulft,bita<.its. applies to 
the commissary to supply provisions ; to^lie 
quaitcr-rnaster-^encml for information coii- 
corning the country iu which ho has to act, 
and the marches he has to jiorfonu ; to the 
adjutant-general for any other supplies of 
which he may stand in need. Unless when 
employed in a separate command, he seeks 
to narrow the ^ihere of his exertions and re- 
sponsibility. He loads on his troops in 
battle with the most admirable courage; but 
in cantonments Ins habitual exertiouH are 
limited to su{)erinsoiidiug the police of his 
troops, seeing that their exercises are daily 
performed, and transmitting reports to his 
superiors." Notwithstfjmding hts admirable 
gen oral candour, the Frencli general ap^ars^ 
in this grajihio description, to have been 
somewhat innuoncod by tho prcyadiocs of his 
country, though tbo outline of the skctcli is 
undoubtedly correct. But the military is 
essentially a practical art ; and iiotwithstand- 
ing all their riding and liuntuig, experience 
soon made the English generals as expert at 
all tho really useful iiarts of their profoasion 
!is the moreinqulsitive and instructed French- 
men ; and they are nut tho w^orst soldiers 
who, without di^uietiug themselves with 
tho duties or desigiis of their supcrioi's, are at 
all tunes ready with undaunted courage to 
cany them into effect. 


* Viz., In Spain- 
TJupont’s corps, 
Moncey’s do. 
Bcssibros’ do. 
Bubesme's do. 
linpenal Guard, 
In rortugal— 
Juuofs corpe^ 


Inimtry. Csvalr;. 
. 24.428 4,056 

. 29,341 8,860 

. 19,096 1,881 

. 12,724 2,038 

. 6,412 8,800 

. 24,978 1,771 


116,979 « 16,901 

Besides 44,874 infantry, and 4,685 tiavalry, 
who arrived on the Ebro by the 1st August 
1808.—FOY, XV. Tadle 1, Appendix. 
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British soldiers in the Peninsula. In- 
deed, the actual force under the stan- 
dards of Wellmgton seldom exceeded 
thirty, and was generally for the first 
three years not above twenty-five thou- 
sand English sabres and bayonets. 
Still this force formed the nucleus of an 
anny whfeh, with the addition of tho 
Portuguese levies of equal amount, dis- 
ciplined and led by British officers, soon 
became exiA'emelyformhiable; andfrom 
the iiosition which it occupied, backed 
by the sea, the true base of British mili- 
tary operations, and on the flank of the 
French armies dispersed through the 
Peninsula, became more than a match 
for double the amount of the enemy. 

31. 1^ fortunate central position in 
Portugal, resting on what became, 
under the tutelary genius of Welling- 
ton, an impregnable intrenched po- 
sition in front of Lisbon, afforded to a 
commander of talent a favourable op- 
portunity of striking serious blows at 
the jeqemy before tlicir dispersed 
forces could collect from different 
quarters. If they did so, the insurrec- 
tion burst forth again in the provinces 
they had evacuated ; if they remained 
long together, famine, in an inland 
country so largely intersected by arid 
plains or desert ridges, soon paralysed 
any considerable offensive operations. 
The truth of the old saying of Henry 
IV., " If you make war in Spain with 
a small army, you are beaten — if with 
a large one, stan^ed,” was never more 
striJngly evinced tliaii in the Penin- 
sular campaigns. Though Wellington 
frequently experienced this difficulty 
in the severest manner, when he ad- 
vanced into the interior of the country, 
yet hi^nny, in the general case, from 
its vicinHy to the sea-coast of Portu- 
gal, or the watef^carriage of its princi- 
pal rivers, was in comparison abun- 
dantly Bujplicd with provisions; and 
though her was in general inferior in 
mfmber to the enemy, sometimes to a 
^ery great degree, when he hazarded a 
battle, jsit the discrepancy in this re- 
spect *was never so great as the extra- 
ordinary di&brence In th^ sum-total of 
the regular forces which the two nsr 
tions had in the field might have led 
us to expect. 
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32. The military establiahment of 
Spaiti, when the contest commenced at 
the signal of the French cannon in the 
streets of Madrid on the 2d May, was 
by no means considerable, it con- 
sisted, in 1807, of eighty thousand 
troops of the line, besides sixteen thou- 
sand cavalry and thirty • thousand 
militia ; but the ranks were far from 
being complete, and the total effective 
fox'ce, including the mllitU, was under 
a hundred thousand men. Fiom this 
number were to be deducted sixteen 
thousand under liomana in Holstein, 
six thousand in Tuscany, or on the 
march thence to the north of Germany, 
and the garrisons of the Canary and 
Balearic Isles. Thus the li^ops that 
could be brought into the field did 
not at the utmost exceed seventy thou- 
sand, of whom twenty thousand were 
already partially concentrated in the 
Alentejo and Opoi*to, and the only con- 
siderable body of the remainder, about 
ten thousand strong, was in the lines 
of St Roque, at Gibraltar. The com- 
position of this force was still less for- 
midable than its numerical amount. 
Enervated by a long Continental 
peace, the soldiers had lost much of 
the spirit and discipline of war; the 
men, enrolled for the most part by 
voluntary enlistment, and only in^case 
of necessity, and in some of the pro- 
vinces, by conscription, were sober, 
active, and brave. But the officers 
were, in most instances, extremely de- 
ficient, both in the knowledge and pro- 
j>er feelings of their profession ; and 
the px-oportion which they bore to the 
common men, as in the French army 
previous to the Revolution, was to- 
gether excessive. The com^n men 
were ill fed and clothed, anc^abitually 
cheated by their officers in their food 
and equipment. The navy was in a 
still worse condition : it was reduced 
to thirty-three ships of }he line and 
six frigates, of which only six were 
equipped and fit for service. ^ 

83. Like the land forcea the ^avy 
was devoured by a host ^ supernu- 
merary and useless officers, who did 
nothing but consume the funds which 
should have gone to the sailors* sup- 
port. They were, indeed, for the 


most part, men of family — a certain 
^proof of descent being necessary to ob- 
'taining commissioi^ in two-thirds of 
the military offices at tho dispo.4al of 
government. * But the restriction af- 
forded no security either for extended 
information me generous sentiments in 
a country were four hundred thou- 
sand hidalgos, too proud to work, too 
indolent to learn, loitered away an in- 
glorious life, basking in the sun, or 
lounging in tho billiard-rooms, or coffee- 
houses of tho great towns. From this 
ignorant and conceited class the great 
bulk of the officers of sJ.1 ranks were 
taken; not more than three or four of 
the higH nobility held situations in 
tho army when the war* broke out. 
Leading an indolent life in towns, 
sleeping half the day in uncomfortable 
baiTacks, associiting indiscriminately 
with tlio goimjion soldiers, many of 
^om were sup^or in birth and in- 
telligence to themsclvea, and knowing 
no enjoyments but idleness, gallantry, 
and billiards, they were as deficient in 
the energy atxd vigour which the Re- 
volution had developed in the French, 
as in the sentiments of honour and in- 
tegi'ity which the habits of a monar<dxy 
tempered by freedom had nursed iu 
the English army, ft was easy to fore- 
see that no I'cliauco could be placed, in 
a protracted strugglei on this debili- 
tated force. Yet such is the import- 
ance of discipline and military organi- 
sation, even in their most defective 
form, in warlike operations, that the 
only great success achieved in the 
field by the Spaniards during the 
whole war was owing to its exertions. 
• 34. Though Portugal had a surface 
of only 6035 square geographical 
leagues, or 40,000 sqdare geographical 
miles, being not quite half of the Brit- 
ish Islands, and a population of some- 
what abov% three millions, instead of 
the twelve millions which were con- 
tained in Si)ain, yet it possessed iu it- 
self tho elements of a mover efficient 
military force than its powerful neigh- 
bour. The invaluable institution of 
ordemnzas, or local militia, had sur- 
vived lihe usurpation of Spain; and 
during twenty-seven campaigns which 
followed the restoration of the inde- 
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peudenoe of tlie countiy in 1640, it locusts who devoured the pay of the 
had rendered more important Bervice| soldier and did nothing, was both an 
to the state thap the regular army, unpopular and incffioient service. 
By the Portuguese law. eveiy person, Forty thousand men, including eight 
from the age of eighteen to that of thousmid cavalry, of whom the troops 
sixty years, is legally obliged to join of the line nominally consisted, might 
the battalions arrayed Jn defence of have furnished an excellent base where- 
the country. These batVlions consist on, -with "the addition of the militia 
of two hundred and fifty men each, and ordenanzas, to construct a powei*- 
under the command of the chief landed ful military estaldisliment. But such 
proprietors of the district ; and such were the abuses with which the service 
is the native strength of a country so was infested, and the ignorance of the 
defended, that, with a very little aid officers in command, tliat hardly any 
from England, it had enabled the reliance could be placed on its opera- 
Portuguese for two centuries to main- tions ; and it was not till they were 
tain their independence. The physical recast in the mould of British integ- 
peculiarities of the country Vendered rity, and led by the intrepidity of Brit- 
it singulariy well adapted for the ac- ish officdft‘B, that the Portuguese arms 
tive operations of an irregular force of reappeared with their ancient lustre 
this description. Intersected in many on the theatre of Europe, 
directions, but especiiily to the north 36. In the disposition of his force 
of the Tagus, by lofty sierras, temii- when tlio contest commenced, Napo- 
nating in sharp inaccessible cli|fe, Icon had principally in view to over- 
which rise, evrfn in that favoured lati- awe and secure the metropolis, con- 
tude, almost into the region of eternal ceivi^ that Madrid was like Paris or 
snow; destitute for the most part of Vienna'andthat there was little chance 
roads, and such as do exist perpetually of the country holding out for any 
crossing rivers without bridges, or length of time against the power in 
ravines affording the most favourable command of the capital. The Impc- 
positions for a defensive army ; covered rial Guards, with the corps of Moncey 
with Moorish towers or castles perched and Dupont, were assembled in that 
on the summits df rocks, or villages in city or its immediate neighbourhood ; 
general surrounded by defensive walls; an^as this concentration of above 
inhabited by a bold,, active, and inde- fifty thousand men in the heart of the 
pendent peasantry, long habituate*d to kingdom exposed the communication 
the use of arms, and backtd by im- with the Pyrenees to danger, the Em- 
pregnable mountain ridges washed by peror was indefatigable in his endea- 
the sea^ Portugal presented the most vouHj to form a powerful corps of re- 
advantageous fulcrum which Europe serve at Burgos and Vittorio, under 
could afford whereon to rest the mili- Marshal Bessiferes. With such success 
tary efforts of England. were his efforts attended, that by the 

35. But these advantages were i81 bq^rinning of June this able officer had 
dependent on the physical situation twenty^&ee thousand men under his 
and natural character of the inhabi- standaiw At the same period the 
tants, or the consequences of the for- troops under Dnhesme, in the for- 
mer and more glorious epochs of their tresses of Barcelona and Figueras in Ca- 
history. At the period wh^n the Pen- talonia, numbered above fifteen tbou- 
insular war broke out, no countiy could sand men, fufficient, it was hoped, to 
be in a more debilitated state, an far overawe the discontented in that pro- 
as either political vigour or military vjnee. Thus, after making every allow- 
efficicncy is concerned. Corruption for the detachments necessary to 
pervaded every department of the pub- maintain tne capital and frontier for- 
lic service, to such an extent as to be tresses, and keep up the ^ommunica- 
jffliparently irremediable. The«army, tions, fifty thousand men, with eighty 
m**fed, worse paid, and overrun, like guns, were ready in the north and 
that of Spain, by a swarm of titled centre of Spam to commence offensive 
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operations — a force amply sufficient, if 
concentrated, to crush any attempt at 
resistance which could have been made 
in the Peninsula. But the composi> 
tion of these troops was very unequal ; 
and though the Imperial Guard and 
some of the veteran divisions in the 
capital were in tlie hnest sffitc of dis- 
(ripline and efficiency, yet this was by 
no means the case with the whole 
army. All, indeed, partodk of the ad- 
mirable organisation of the French 
service, yet the ranks were for the 
most part filled up with raw conscripts, 
hardly yet instructed in the rudiments 
of the military art. Had it not been 
for the excellence of the skeletons on 
which they were formed, ^nd the 
officers by whom they were directed, 
the difference between them and the 
insurgent peasantry would not have, 
been very considerable. They were 
very diff’erent from the soldiers of 
Austerlitz, Jena, or Friedland: the 
enormous consumption of life ^n^hose 
bloody campaigns had almostdestroyed 
the incomparable aimy which, disci- 
plined on the heights of Boulogne, had 
BO long chained victory to the imperial 
eagles ; and what remained of it was 
still on the Oder or tho Vistula, to re- 
tain the Emperor^s supremacy in the 
north of Europe. • 

87. Such was the situation of the 
French army when the insurrection 
at onco broke out in every part of the 
Peninsula. It burst forth with such 
force and unanimity in all the pro- 
vinces, that it could not have been 
mure simultaneous if an electric shock 
had at once struck the whole popu- 
lation. With tho intelligence of tke 
commotion and massacre at M«)^d, a 
convulsive thrill ran throufh every 
fibre of Spain. Th# sense of their 
wrongs, the humiliation of their situa- 
tion, the thirst for vengeance, broke at 
once upon the people, an« one uni- 
versal cry to arms was heard from ctoe 
end of the kingdom to the others 
Everywhere the peasantry •met to- 
gether in tumultuous crowds. From 
town to town^foom villag# to village, 
from hamlet to hamlet, the news flew 
with incredible rapidity; and as the 
French troops, though in possession of 


the capital and frontier fortresses, 
iwere by no means scattered over the 
country, the proceedings of the insiir- 
gents hardly anywhere met with mo- 
lestation. The excitement was uni- 
versal: the voung and the old, the 
feeble and strong, the shepherds 
of the moulftains and tho cultivators 
of the plains, the citizens of the towns 
and the peasantry of the country, all 
shared in the general transport. Arms 
were quickly sent for and obtained 
from the nearest dep()ts in the dis- 
trict; officers and colonels of battal- 
ions elected; provisional juntas of 
govemn\^nt formed in tho chief towns, 
to direct the aflairs of the provinces ; 
and, in the absence of all Central au- 
thority, local governments soon sprang 
up in every part of the kingdom. 
Spain awoke from the slumber of* cen- 
turies, and at once to her feet 

v;#th the vigour and resolution of an 
armed man. Passing over in disdain 
the degradation or insignificance of 
the Bourbon dynasty, the people came 
forth fresh for tho combat, glowing 
with the recollections of the Cid and 
Pelajo, and the long struggle with the 
Moors, and the heroic days of the 
monarchy. • 

38. Nor was this extraordinary and 
unanimous burst of feeling lost in 
mertj empty ebullition. Resolving, 
with a facility peculiar to themselves, 
into the pfistine elements of the mon- 
archy, the different provinces, with 
unparalleled rapidity, formed sepa- 
rate and independent juntas of gov- 
ernment, which early gave a syste- 
matic direction to their efforts, and 
elected the formation of numerous 
and enthusiastic legions for their de- 
fence. It was easy to foresee how pre- 
judicial to any combined or efficient 
general operations this unavoidable 
partition of the directing power into 
so many separate and independent as- 
semblies must in the end necessarily 
prove. But, in the first instance, it 
tended strongly to promote the pro- 
gress of the insurrection, by establish- 
ing in every province a centre of insu- 
late^ dStoched, and often ill-advised, 
but still vigorous operations. Before 
the middle of June, numerous bodies 
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wero raised, armed, and to a certain 
degree disciplined in all the provinces | 
and a hundred aAl fifty thousand, men 
were ready to euppo^jt the regular 
army. Even the presence of the 
French gaiiisons in the capital and 
the frontier fiirtresses \^ould not re- 
press the general etfervesCT nee. Almost 
all the regular soldiera in Madrid es- 
caped, and joined the insurgent bands 
of New Castile ; under the very guns 
of their strong cjistles of Montjuich 
and St Juan de Fernando, alarming 
symptoms of disaffection appeared in 
Barcelona, find Figuei*as, and their 
Spanish garrisons aliiiost ^11 made 
their escape to the enemy. Spain 
proved trtfe to her old character; the 
lapse of eighteen hundred years had 
made no alteration on the disposition 
of For inhabitants. * 

39. In the northe^m provinces, espe- 
cially Catalonia, Asturias, Leon, tllid 
Galicia, the flisurrection took place, 
and the provincial juntas wore estab- 
lished, in a comparatively regular 
manner, without .any of the ueuid 
frightful ebullitions of popular pas- 
sion. But it was far otherwise in the 
cities of the south and cast of Spain. 
The usual vehijpience and intemper- 
ance of the unbridled populace of 
great towns, was there increased by 
the fiery intermixture of Moorish 
blood. Frightful atrocities were com- 
mitted. At Badajoz, the governor, 
■who endeavoured to restrain the furi- 
ous multitude which surrounded his 
house clamouring for arms, was drag- 
ged out and murdered; numbers were 
massacred, on the supposition of being 
agents or partisans of the French,* at 
Carthagena, Gcauada, Carolimi, Cadiz, 
and othisr places; and at Cadiz a fear- 
ful altercation took place between the 
governor, Solano, who refused to com- 
mence the hostilities wiiich were re- 
quired of him against the French 
sqTiadron of five ships of th8 line, 
whiclijiad lain in the harbour since 
the battle of Trafalgar, and the ardent 
populace, who clamoured for an im- 
mediate attack. Independent of a 
secret loaning to the French ^iuterest^ 
he naturally nesitated, as an officer of 
prudence and honour, at taki n g the 
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decisive step of attacking, without any 
previous declaration of war or autho- 
rity from the executive power, a 
squadron of an allied state which had 
taken Refuge in Cadiz during the hos- 
tilities with Great Britain; and he 
openly expressed an apprehension that, 
during thtso dissensions, the English 
would break in and destroy the fleets 
of both contending jjarties. Finding 
that the p(J|)iilar effervescence was be- 
coming too, strong to bo openly resist- 
ed, he endeavoured to temjxu’ise, called 
a councdl of war, and gave symptoms 
of submission to the public wish. But 
the populace, distrusting his sincerity, 
broke into his hotel, ,'ind chased him 
into thc^house of Mr Strange, an Eng- 
lish merchant, where he was discover- 
ed by a set of bloodthirsty assassins, 
who dragged him from his jdace of 
concealment, notwithstanding the cou- 
rageous efforts of Mrs Strange to save 
his life, and massaevud him while on 
the jpoad towards the gallows. He 
met his fate with dignity and compo- 
sure, bidding his lieroic supporter, 
Mrs Strange, farewell till eternity. 
Don Thomas Morla, the second in com- 
mand, was next day nominated to the 
government of Cadiz by iH>pular accla- 
mation, and immediately entered on 
tha duties of his important office. 

40. At Valencia the first burst of 
{wpular indignation was accompanied 
by still more frightful atrocities. 
Three hundred French merchants or 
tracers had long been established in 
that city, and when the insurrection 
broke out there in the end of May, 
they all, as a measure of precaution, 
Iwok refuge in, or were sent to the cita- 
del, vj;iere they were Supposed to be 
safe fnAi any violence that might 
arise. An ardetlt, resolute, and able 
Franciscan monk, Juan Rico, early 
acquired, by his powers of public 
speaking, fhe lead in the movement; 
bat the junta elected for the govern- 
■anent was composed, as in most other 
Instances, of a mixture of persons of 
patrician and plebeian origin. The 
people, hoWever, from /.he first con- 
ceived a jealousy of the nobles ; and 
to such a height did that feeling ar- 
rive that the commander of the 
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troops, Don Fernando Saavedra, was 
massacred before the eyes of the Count 
de Cervellon, a nobleman of the popu- 
lar sido, to whose palace he had hed 
for safety. This deed of blood was 
but the prelude to still greater atroci- 
ties; and the popular appetite for 
slaughter being once arousefl, the inul- 
i^itude fell, as usual in such circutn- 
staiicos, under the direction of the 
most worthless and sapgfiinary l?ad- 
ei’s. In Valencia there appeared at 
this }>eriod one of those infamous 
oliMracters who degrade the human 
race by their cruel deeds, and who is 
worthy of a place in history beside 
Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois. and the 
other political fanatics whdie atroci- 
ties have for ever stained the annals 
of the French Revolution. Padre 
Ralthasar Calvo, a canon of Madrid, 
denounced the fugitives in the citadel 
to the mob, as being in correspondence 
with Murat for the purpose of betray- 
ing that stronghold to the^Ijlrench 
troops. As invariably ensues m such 
moments of excitement, strong asser- 
tions passed for proofs with the multi- 
tude, and no difficulty was experienc- 
ed in finding persons to undertake the 
most sanguinary designs. A general 
massacre of the unfortunate French 
was resolved on, and its execution 
fixed for the 5th June. 

41. Mingling perfidy with cruelty, 
Calvo, on the evening of that day, re- 
jjaireil to the citadel, and told the 
trembling inmates, who already^had 
conceived, from vague rumours, ap- 
prehensions of their fate, that their 
destruction was resolved on, and that 
their only remaining chance of sa^y 
was to avail themselves of th^# means 
of escape which, from an iihpulse of 
Christian charity, h#had prepared for 
them. Trusting to these perfidious' 
assurances, the unhappy victims agreed 
to his proposal, and twomundred of 
them set forth by the wicket through 
the walls, whicbiiKuscording to his pre- 
mise, was left open for t^em. 
sooner had this flight begun, than 
Calvo, with % band of assalsins, hasten- 
ed to the spot, and spreading the cry 
that the French were escaping, so 
worked upon the passions of the popu- 


lace assembled as to induce them to 
ijoin his murderers, an<i they were all 
ma^cred without amercy. * Wearicid 
with slaughter, and yielding tu the 
solicitations of some benevolent ecclesi- 
astics, who ^rnestly besought them 
to desist, th^ssassius at length agreed 
to spare tlroso who still survived in 
the citadel; but no sooner did Calvo 
hear of this returning feeling of 
humanity than he hastened to the 
spot, and conducted the remaining 
piTSOners outside the walls to a ruiued 
tower called the ^'our de Cuarte. 
There he spread a fals& report that 
papers ^jod been found upon them, 
l^roving a design to deliver up the cita- 
del to the French; andtht^mb, again 
infuriated, fell upon their victims, and 
despatched them to a man. 

42. Above tnree hundred French 
citizens, w!iollj)*^nnoccnt of tlie mis- 
dieds of their Emperor, perished on 
that dreadful night, 'the junta were 
overawed ; the magistmtes of the city, 
elected by popular suffrage, ]>roved 
powerless, as might have been expect- 
ed, in repressing these excesses. Calvo, 
unopposed, drunk with blood, not only 
despatched his orders from the citadel 
during the whole mq^sacrc Like a sove- 
/•eigu prince, but iu the morning was 
named a member oC tlie junta, at the 
venj moment that Rico was concerting 
measures for his ap])rehen8ion, and 
took his *Bcat, with his clothes yet 
dmiohod with gore, at the council- 
board of government ! It affords some 
consolation to the friends of virtue to 
know, that the triumph of Lhis mis- 
oreaut was not of long duration. Ex- 
ceed almost to insanity by his exe- 
crable success, be oiienly jispired to 
supreme powcf, and Imd already given 
orders for the apprehension of the 
other membera of the government, 
when a sense of their common danger 
made them unite, like the Convention 
on tlhe 9th Thermidor, against the 
tyrant. He was suddenly arrested and 
sent to Minorca, before the mob, who 
certainly would have rescued him and 
massacred the junta, were aware of his 
seizure There he was strangled in 
prison, and tlie government having re- 
gained their authority by this vigorous 
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act, two hundred of his associates I 
underwent the same fate. A severar 
hut necefesary de^d of public juftico, 
which at least rescued tf e nation gene- 
rally from the disgrace of these atro- 
cious deeds, and one intWcating a very 
dificrent standard (»f pfr»lic morality 
from that which prevailAl in France 
during its Revolution, where not only 
were such crimes almost invariably 
committed with impunity, but their 
perpetrators were elevated to the high- 
est situations in the state.* 

43. These deplorable disorders suf- 
ficiently denJonstrated that the beat of 
causes cannot obviate the dangers of 
popular insurrection, and that, unless 
the highei^orders and holders of pro- 
perty early and courageously exert 
themselves to obtaii^ its direction, a 
revolutionary movernent, even when 
called forth by the nqlJlestfmotives and 
in the national defence, speedily 
under the guidance of the most de- 
praved of the people. But by adopting 
this prudent and patriotic course, the 
higher classes at Seville succeeded not 
only in preserving their own city from 
servile atrocities, but acquired an ascen- 
dancy which was attended with the 
^catest public l^nefit, and gave their 
junta almost the general management 
of the affairs of Spain. There, as 
elsewhere in the south, the public 

• Only one prisoner escaped this hideous 
massacre. Cliance had selected for his ixuir- 
derer a man whom he had frequently re- 
lieved In prison ; the wretch recognised his 
benefactor, and though he twice raised his 
dagger to strike him, yet twice a sense of 
pity arrested his uplifted arm, and at length 
he suffered him to escape in the obscurit}»of 
the night among the {lopulace. An extr^r- 
dinary Instance bfpresence of mind occurred 
in the daughter of the Count do Cervollon. 
The people, distrosthil of their leaders, had 
insisted that the mail from Madrid should be , 
brought to the Count, and the letters it con- 
tained publicly road ; hardl^was it opened 
when one from the Auerdo Real \ra8 dis- 
covered, to Murat^ exculpating himsqjf from 
the share he had taken in tho insurrection, 
and dcutanding troops. The courageous 
young lady, who was present, instantly 
seized the letter and tore it in pieces in pre- 
|Kuce of the multitude, saying it relatea to 
her own private affairn ; thereby saving the 
whole Jpembers of tho junta from iiffmMiate 
death, though at tho imminent hasard of her 
Toebwo, i. 
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cfierveBcence began with murder, and 
the Count d’Aguilar, one of the chief 
magistrates and most culightoued citi- 
zens, who became the innocent object 
of their suspicion, fell a victim to the 
ungovernable passions of the popu- 
lace, who, when too late, lamented the 
in'cparabfts crime they had committed. 
Speedily, however, the junta wete 
elected ; and happilj’^, though all ranks 
were reprcjJfeuted, a preponderance of 
votes, out of tho twenty-three nusm- 
bers of which it was composed, was 
in the hands of the nobility. The 
wisdom of the choice which had been 
mado soon appeared in the measures 
which were adopted. Immediately 
they dei^Jitched couriers to Cadiz and 
Algesiras, to secure the assistance of 
the naval and military forces which 
were there assembled ; and by the aid 
of Castanos, the commander of the 
latter, who was at the head of the 
troops before Gibraltar in the camp of 
St R 9 q]ic,aiid who had already entered 
into communication with Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple, the goveiiior of that for- 
tress, the entire co-operation of the 
army was secured. 

44. A violent demagogue, named 
Tap- y- Nunez, who had acquired a 
great sway over the populace, and who 
reqiiired that the nobility should be 
expelled from the junta, was arrested 
and sent to Cadiz ; and this necessary 
act of vigour confirmed the authority 
of the provisional government* At its 
hea& was Don Francisco Saavedra, who 
had fonnerly been minister of finance, 
and P. Gil de Sevilla, who had both 
been sufferers under Godoy’s adminis- 
t»tion; and the combined prudence 
I and enargy of their measures formed a 
striking ^mtmst to the conceit, decla- 
mation, and imbecility which in many 
other quarters of the Peninsula, after- 
wards renc^red nugatory all the en- 
thusiasm of the people. The regular 
tr(^pB were immediately directed to- 
wards tho Sierra Mofena to secure the 
passes; ai» general levy of all persons 
between the years of eighteen and 
forty -five was ordered** subsidiary 
juntas were formed in all the towns of 
Andalusia ; the great foundery of can- 
non at Seville, the only one in the 
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south of Spain, was put into full 
activity, and arms and clothing were 
manufactured. War was soon after 
dechired in a formal manner against 
France, and a manifesto issued^ which 
not only eloquently defended the na- 
tional cause, but contained the most 
admirable instructions as to^the mode 
of successfully combating the formid- 
trnle enemy with whom they had to 
contend. This declaration from so 
great a city, containing seventy thou- 
Haud inhabitants, and embracing all the 

In this proclamation, which maybe con- 
sidorerl as the national declaration uf Spain 
apaiust Franco, it was not less justly than 
eloquently ohsorved — “'Iho King, to whom 
\vc all swore allegiance with emotions of joy 
unprecedented in history, has bctfi decoyed 
from us ; tbe fundamental laws of our mon- 
archy have been trampled under foot ; our 
property, customs, religion, laws, wives and 
children, are tlircatoncd with destruction. 
And a foreign power hi\s done this : done it, 
too, not by force of arms, but by deceit and 
treachery ; by converting the very jjcrsons 
wlio call themselves the heads of our govern- 
ment into instruments of these atrocious 
acts. It therefore became indispensable to 
bmak our shackles, and to put lorth that 
noble courage with which in all former ages 
(ho Spanish jicoplc liavu defended their mon- 
arch, their laws, their honour, their religion. 
I'ho people of Seville have assembled, and, 
through the medium of all their magistrates 
and constituted autlioritics, and the most 
respectable individuals of every rank, formed 
this Supremo Council of Government. Wo 
accept the hcroio trust; we swear t(# dis- 
charge it ; and we reckon on the strength 
and energy of the whole nation, Wc have 
again proclaimed Ferdinand VII, ; ogain 
sworn allegiance to him ; sworn to die in his 
defence : this was the signal of our union, 
and it will prove the forerunner of hapiAness 
and glory to Spain. 

•'The abdication, extorted by such detest- 
able artifices from Ferdinand, was void, from 
want of authority in him who made it The 
monarchy was not his to bestow, nor is Smiu 
coraposod of animals subject to the absomte 
control of their owners. Ills titlrto tbe 
throne was founded on his roy^lescont and 
tho fundamental laws ofUthe reoutn. His re- 
signation is void from tho state of compulsion 
in which it was made, from the want of con- 
sent in tho nation to which it related, th)m 
the want of concunnneo in%the foreign 
princes, the next heirs in succession to^Tie 
throne. Tho French Emperor summoned a 
few deputies, devoted to himself, to delibo]^ 
ate in a foreign country# and 6 U]; 2 ;ounde<hby 
foreign bayonets, on the most sacred concerns 
<^f the nation ; while ho publicly declai'ed a 
rospectfiil letter, written to him by Ferdi- 
nand VII. when Prince of Asturias, was a 
criminal act, ii^jurious to tho rights of the 
sovereign 1 Ho has reserted to every other 


nobility of the south of Spain within 
its walls, was of the utmost conse- 
quence, and gave, bjth in reality and 
in tile eyes of Europe, a degree of con- 
sistence to tlib insurrection which it 
could never otherwise have obtained.*^ 
45. The fiijb important blow struck 
at the Freny was delivered at Cadiz. 
The fleet there, consisting of, five ships 
of the line and one frigate, the only 
existing remnant of that which had 
fought at Trafalgar, early excited the 
jealousy of the inhabitants, to whom 

means to deceive us; ho has distributed, 
with boundless profusion, libels to corru^^t 
public opinion, in which, under the ma-sk of 
respect foj the laws and our holy religion, ho 
covcitly insults both. He assures us that 
the Supreme Pontiff sanctious^is proceed- 
ings, while it is notorious that he has de- 
spoiled him of his dominions, and forced him 
to dismiss his cardmals to prevent him from 
conducting tho gA-ornment of tlie Churcii 
according to its fundamentid constitution. 
Every considA*atio» c.-iUs on us to unite and 
fiAstrate views so atrocious. JUo revolution 
GxistS'in Spiiin ; our sole oftject is to defend 
all we hold most sacred against tho invader 
who would treacherously despoil us of our 
religion, our monarch, our laws. Let us 
therefore sacrifice everything in a cause so 
just ; and if wc are to lose all, let us lose it 
combating like brave men. Lei all, there- 
fore, unite : tho wisest and ablest, in refut- 
ing the falsehoods propagated by the enemy; 
the church, in implorine the assistance of the 
God of hosts ; tho youn^md active in inai’ch- 
ing against the enemy. Tho Almighty will 
vouchsafe His protection to so just a cause ; 
Europe will applaud our olTorts, and hasten 
to GOT assistance ; Italy, Germany, tho North, 
suffering uiider the despotism of France, will 
eagerly avail themselves of the example set 
them by Spain to shako off the yoke, and re- 
cover their liberty, their laws, their indepen- 
dence, of which they have been robbed by 
that nation." 

Special and prudent instructions were at 
the same time given for tho conduct of tho 
war. * ' All general actions arc to be avoided 
as perfectly hopeless and highly dangerous: 
a war of partisans is whai> suits both our na- 
tional obaractor and physical drcumstances. 
Each province should have its junta, its gene- 
rals, its local government, but there should 
be throe generals-in-chicf; one for Andalusia, 
Murcia, and Lower Estrernadura ; one for 
Galicia, l^n, the Castiles, and Asturias; one 
for Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia. France 
has never domineered over us, nor set foot 
with impunity in our territory. •VVo have 
often mastered her, not by deceit, but by 
force of arms ; we have made her liwgs pri- 
soners, and tho nation tremble. We are tho 
same Spaniards, and France and Europe and 
tbe worla shall see wo have not degenerated 
from our ancestors. "*^^Proclanuaim o/tkeJurt^ 
ta e/iSeviUe, June 6^ 1808 ; SoxmiSY, i. BSOfSOS. 
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tho Frencli flag had become an object ^ 
of perfect abhorrence ; while Lord Col- 
lingwood, at the head of the English^ 
squadron which lay off the harbour, 
eflfectually prevented thtir departure. 
To with(iraw as far as possible from 
the danger, Rosilly, the g’rench admi- 
ral, warped his ships in\he canal of 
Caracca to such a distance as to be 
beyond the reach of tho fire both of the 
castles and the fleet ; and at the same 
time endeavoured, by negotiating, to 
gain time for the arrival of the suc- 
cours under Dupont, whicli he was 
aware were rapidly approaching through 
La Mancha and the Sierra Morena. 
Equally sensible, however, V.’ith his 
skilful opponent, of the importance of 
time in the operation, tlie Spanish gene- 
ral Morla insisted upon an immediate 
surrender, and constaucted batteries 
in such places as to^ comm.and the 
French ships even ifi theSr new sto- 
tions. Lord Qollingwood, who, with 
the English fleet in tho bay, was an 
impatient spectator of these hostile 
preparations, offered the assistance of 
the British squadron to insui'c the re- 
duction of the enemy ; but the offer 
was courteously declined, from a wish, 
no doubt, that England might have no 
ground for any 'claim to the prizes 
which were expected. At length, on 
the 9th June, a suflicient number of 
guns being mounted, a heavy fire •was 
opened upon the French ships, which, 
as they lay in a situation wnere they 
could not make any reply, soon pro- 
duced a sensible effect, and led to a 
negotiation that terminated in the un- 
conditional surrender of the whole 
fleet five days afterwards. Thus was 
the last remnant of that pi'oud arma- 
ment, which w4s intended to convey 
the invincible legions of Hapoleon to 
tho British shores, finally reft from tho 
arms of France, and that^. too, by the 
forces of the very allies who were then 
ranged by their side for the subjuga- 
tion of England, hut had since been 
alienate*d by his treacherous aggres- 
sion. 

46. In the northern provinces the 
insurrection spread with much fewer 
circumstances of atrocity, but an almost 
equal degree of enthusiasm. Excepting 


Barcelona, Figueras, San Sebastian, and 
I a few other places, where tho presence 
‘ of the French garrisons overawed the 
people, they everywhere i-oso in anns 
againsti their oppressors. A junta for 
the Asturias was formed b^ore the 
end of May at Oviedo, the capital of 
that province — the first which was 
organised in S]»ain, and which thuf. 
gave to its inhabitants a second time 
the honourf^of having taken the lead 
in the deliverance of the Ptinin.sula. 
The first step of this body was to 
despatch deputies to England, solicit- 
ing aims, ammunition, and money, 
whose arrival pi*oduced an extraordi- 
nary impression, as will immediately 
be show«, in the British Isles. Tho 
junta of Galicia, secure behind their 
almost inaccessible mountains, took 
the most vigorous measures to organ- 
ise the insurrection ; and not only 
arrayed all the regular soldiers at 
Ferrol and Corunna under its stan- 
dard, but summoned the Spanish 
troopS 'in Portugal, ton thousand 
strong, to join them without delay — 
a summons which was immediately 
obeyed by the whole body, who set 
out for Galicia by the route of Tras- 
oS'Moutes, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of a powerful force on the flank 
audj:ear of the invaders' communica- 
tions. A junta was formed at Lerida, 
which assumed the general direction 
of the affairs of Cutaloniti, and soon 
arrayed thirty thousand hardy moun- 
tainters under the national colours ; 
while, nothing daunted by the jirox- 
imity to France, and tho alarming 
vicinity of powerful French corps, the 
Aragonese proclaimed Ferdinand VII. 
av&i^ossa ; and after choosing for 
their conqpander the young and gal- 
lant Palafox, wliQ had attended Ferdi- 
nand to Bayonne, and escaped from 
that fortress, issued a proclamation, in 
which the^jfdeclared their resolution, 
shquld the royal family be detained in 
qaptivity or destroyed by Napoleon, of 
exercising their fright of election in 
favour of the Archduke Charles, os 
grandson of Chturles HI. and one of 
the imperial branch of *1116 Spanish 
family. 

47. From the outset Napoleon was 
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fully impressed with the importance 
and danger of this contest, and in an 
especial manner alive to the vital con- 
sequences of preserving entire the com- 
munications of the aimy, whiah had 
been pushed forward into the very 
heart of the kingdom, with the Frencn 
frontier. Murat, after the cj^strophe 
of 2d May, had been taken ill and 
withdrawn from Madrid, and was on 
his route to lake possesion of the 
throne destined for him on the shores 
of Naples. He had been succeeded in 
the general diraction of the affairs at 
^Madrid by Savary. Napoleon, on the 
departure of the latter from Bayonne, 
spoke to him in such a way as suf- 
ficiently demonstrated his •gi'owing 
anxiety for tlio issue of the contest, as 
well as the sagacity witli which he had 
already discerned in wliat way it was 
most likely to bo brought to a success- 
ful issue.* Reinforcements were pourad 
into Spain with all possible expedi- 
tion ; Burgos, Vittoria, and all the 
principal towns along the greaUxlkd to 
Madrid from Bayonne, wera strongly 
occupied ; General Dupont, with his 
whole corps, was moved from La 
Mancha towards the Sierra Morena and 
Andalusia, in order to overawe Seville 
and Cordova, and if possible disengage 
the French squadron at Cadiz; and 
Marshal Moncey detached into "Va- 
lencia, with instructions to put down, 
at all hazards, the violent and blood- 
thirsty insurrection which had burst 
forth in that province. « 

48. But while making every prepara- 
tion for military operations, the French 
Emperor, at the same time, actively 
* “ The essential point,” said he, “ at this 
moment, is to occupy as many places as fu- 
sible, in order to have the means of'mffusing 
tlie principles which wo wisl^o inculcate 
upon the people; but, eo avdffTthe dangers 
of such a dispersion of force, you roust be 
wise^ moderate, and observe the strictest dis- 
cipline. For Gofl’s sake, penult no pillage. 
I have heard nothing of the I%ie which Cm- 
taiios, who commands at the camp of St 
Roquo, will take ; Murat has promised much 
on that bead, but you know what rdiance Is 
to be placed on his assivauees. ^cglecWno- 
thing which can secure the rapidity aud ex- 
ootnesa of your communicatiovs-^tnat is the 
cardinal pointy and spore nothing which can 
secure you good information. Aootfe aUt take 
care to avoid any mUtfortune ; its contequencee 
wotUd be incalcutable/'’^3AVAKY, iii. 247, 251. 


pursued at Bayonne those civil changes 
to 'which, even more than the terror 
ftf his arms, he trusted for subjugat- 
ing 4he minds of ihen in the Span- 
ish peninsula.* The Assembly of Not- 
ables met at that fortress on the 15tli 
June, agreeabky to the summons wliicii 
they had receded ; and they compiised 
the princiiiiT nobility and a large pro- 
portion of the loading characters iu 
Spain. Having been selected by the 
junta of government at Madrid, with- 
out the form even of any election by 
the people, they were entirely in the 
French interest, and thg mere crea- 
tures of the Emperor’s will. Their 
proceedijgs foimied a singular and in- 
structive contrast to the g^erous and 
fearless burst of indignam hostility 
with which the resignations at Bay- 
onne had been rfceived by the middle 
and lower orders through the whole of 
Snain. Eve8 bcfvWc the Assembl}^ had 
formally met, such of them as had 
aiTive<i at Bayonne puolished an ad- 
dress to their countrymen, f in which 
thoy indulged in the usual vein of flat- 
t “ An irresistible sense of duty, an object 
as sacred luj it is importsmt, has made us 
quit our homes, and led us to the invincible 
Emperor of tlio French. Wo admit it — tho 
sight of his gloi'v, of his power, was fitted to 
du!!/^e us ; but wo arriiied here already de- 
termined to address to him our reiterated 
supplications for the prosperity of a monoreby 
of which Uie fate is inseparably united with 
our Jwn. But judge of our surprise, when 
wo were received by his imperial and royal 
Majesty wifli a degree of kindness and hu- 
manity nob less udmirablo thou his power. 
Ho has no other dcsiro but that of our pre- 
servation aud happiness. If he gives us a 
sovereign to govern us, it is his august 
brother Joseph, whoso virtues ore the admi- 
ration of subjects. If ho is engaged in 
modifying and correcting our institutions, 
it is iu order that we may live in peace and 
happiness. If ho is desyous that our fin- 
ances should receive a new organisation, 
it is in order to render our navy and 
army powerful and formidable to our ene- 
mies. Spaniards I worthy of a better lot, 
avoid the tciYiblo anarchy which threatens 
you. What benefit can you doi-ive from the 
troupes fomented by malevolence or folly? 
Anarchy is the greatest curse which God can 
inflict upon mankind : during its«reign un- 
bridled, ucenso sacks, destroys, burns evety- 
thing : worthy citizens, men of property are 
invariably the first victims, aud an abyss of 
horror follows its triumphs, "—Froclamafioa 
ofUie ^andeee of Spain to their Comarymen, 
dated JJayonnei Stb June 180S ; Nsulerto, 11. 
214, No. 70. 
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tcry to the astonishing abilities and consent of Russia was already se- 
power of the august Emperor, and cured to all the changes in the Penin- 
strongly advised Jbhem to accept his* siila, by the promise of acquiescence 
brother for their sovereign. •' in her conquests in Finland and Tur- 


• sovereign. 

49. The levees of JtAoph were at- 
tended by all the chief grandees of 
Spain ; every day appeafcd to add to 
the strength of the pa\y who were 
inclined to supixirt his elevation to 
tho throne. All the principal coun- 
pcllora of Ferdinand, Cevallos, Escoi- 
qui/, and others, not only took the 
oath of allegiance to the new monarch, 
hut petitioned to be allowed to retain 
their honours and employments under 
tho French dynasty.* The Spanish 
corps in Holstein took the*oath of 
aflcgionce |o Joseph, but under a re- 
servation that his appointment was 
i-atified by a free Cortes, convened in 
Spain according to tile fundamental 
(customs of the monaychy^ A procla- 
mation was issued By the new kin|r, 
in which he accepted the cession of 
tho crown of Spain, made to him by 
his august brother Napoleon 1., and 
apiiointed Murat his lieutenant-gene- 
ral. It is a curious circumstance that 
Joseph and Murat were equally averse 
to tho thrones thus forced upon them; 
for the former was most anxious to 
retain that of Mples, and the latter 
coveted nothing so much as that of 
Madrid. But the great powers of the 
Continent were already prepare<Pfor 
the change, and did not ^nture to 
utter even a whisf>er against it. The 

* *' The subscribers liave given the strong- 
est proofs of their fidelity to the former gov- 
ernment ; they trust it will be considered as 
the surest pledge of tho sincerity of tlie oath 
which they now take of obedience to the new 
constitution of their country, and fidelity to 
the King of Spain, J oseph I, Tho generosity 
of your Catholic Mjfl'esty, youFgoodncss and 
humanity, induce them to hope that, con- 
t*idoi ing the need which these princes have 
of a continuation of iheir services in the sUtia- 
tions which Dtey rapectimlp held under old 
dffnastj/, the magnanimity of your august 
iUnjesty will induce you to continue them in 
tho enjoyment of the estates and efiices 
which they formerly held. Assured thus of 
the continuance of the posts which they have 
hitherto enjoyed, they will evtar prove faith- 
ful supjeots to your Majesty, and true Span- 
^Undly even the smallest 
^^hwf^h your Majesty inay express.” (Bignod) 
San Carlos, Juak Esooiqviz, Marquis 
A VERLKE, and ef/ters, 22d Juno 1808.— Nbl- 
LBBTO, i. 250, 261, , 


key; and, in order to reconcile tho 
other courts in Europe to them, an 
elaborate circular note was addressed 
to their nesfiective cabinets, in which 
it was announced that “ the occupa- 
tion of the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, tiie regeneration of these 
fine nations, the creation of the fleets 
of Cadis and the Tagus, would bo a 
mortal stroke to the power of Eng- 
land, and put the finishing-hand to the 
triumph of the maritime system, in 
which all the Continental powers were 
so wamrfy interested." Finally, on 
the 15th June, ninety-two deputies, 
out of the one hundred and fifty sum- 
moned, assembled at Bayonne, and 
formally accepted the constitution 
prepared for them by tho Emperor 
Napoleon. 

_ 50. By this constitution it was pro- 
videdVlfat the crown was to be vested in 
Joseph and his heirs-inale; whom fail- 
ing, in the Emperor and his heirs-mule; 
and in default of both, in the other 
brothers of the imperial family, in their 
order of seniority, but under the condi- 
tion that the crown of Spain was not to 
be upi ted on the same head with another. 
The legislature was to consist of a 
Senate of eighty members, nominated 
by the king : a Cortos composed of one 
hundred and seventy-two members, 
arranged in the following proportions 
and order, — twenty-five archbishops 
and bishops, and twenty-five grandees, 
on the first bench; sixty-two deputies 
of the provinces of Spain and the 
Inolea^thirty of the principal towns; 
fifteen of^he merchants and manu- 
facturers ; aud fifteen of the arts and 
sciences. The first fifty, composing 
the peers, were appointed by tho king, 
but could j|Dt be displaced by him; 
the ^second class was elected by the 
ppvinces and municipalities; the third 
was^ appointed byihe king out of lists 
presented lo him by the tribunals and 
chambers of« commerce, and the uni- 
versities. The deliberations of tho 
Cortes were not to be public ; none of 
their proceedings were to be published, 
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under the penalties of high treason; 
the hnanccH and expenditure were to 
be settled by them at one sitting for 
three years; the colonies were con- 
stantly to liave a deputation of tWenty- 
two persons at the seat of government 
to watch over their interests ; all ex- 
(ilusive exemptions from taxtition were 
abolished ; entails permitted only to the 
.amount of twenty tliousand piastres 
(£2,000) yearly, and with tte consent 
of the king ; an alliance, offensive and 
ilefensivc, was concluded with France, 
jiiid a promise held out of the cstab- 
iishment of the liberty of the press 
within two years after the commence- 
ment of the new constitution. 

51. Everything was condiJited by 
the junta of Notables at B^onno to 
the entire satisfaction of Napoleon. 
The grandees of Spain rivalled his own 
senate in graceful adulation of his 
achievements, in obsequious submis- 
sion to his will. When the constitu- 
tion was read to them, it w^as received 
with tran^ort, and adopted by Jiccla- 
mation. Thunders of applause shook 
the hall when the new king niado his 
appearance in his royal robes; when 
he retired, two medala were unani- 
mously voted to record the memorable 
acts of Bayonne; and the assembly, 
in a body, hastened to the Empero|; to 
lay at his feet the homnge of their 
gratitude for the unparalleled services 
which he had rendered to their coun- 
try. There was in the flattery of the 
“ Sir©/' said M. Azansia, tl\e Prosideftt of 
the Notables, ** tbo junta of Bpaiu has ac- 
complished the glorious task for which your 
Majesty convened it in this city. It has ac- 
cepted, with os much eogemosB os freedom, 
the great charter which fixes upon a s^o 
foundation the happiness of Spain. Hwjmy 
for our country, an overruling Providence nas 
employed your irresistible hno^to snatch 
it from the abyss into wHich i^as about to 
bo precipitated. It is well that it was irre- 
sistible; for an inexplicable blindness has 
caused those who ought inost^o rejoice at 
this benefit to misapprehond^t. But all 
Bpain, Biro I will open its eyes. It will |eo 
that it required a total regeneration, and that 
tVom your Majesty alone it could obtain it,* 
Public evil was at its height ; th% agents«of 
a feeble government devoured the public pa- 
trimony, or extended unceasingly the limits 
of arbitrary ptwer: the finances were a 
chaos ; the public debt an abyss ; the period 
of total dissolution was approaching. To 

VOL. VII. 


Spanish nobles a mixture of studied 
servility with Oriental grandiloquence, 
frhich was novel aigi agreeable to a 
sove^ign toward whom had been ex- 
hausted all thft arts of European adu- 
lation.* Two days after, the new king 
set out for ilk capital of his domin- 
ions; he wus^compaiiicd as far as the 
frontier by Ins imperial brother and a 
splendid cortege of a hundred carriages, 
and crossed the Bidaseoa amidst the 
roar of artillery and all the pomp 
of more than regal magnificence. On 
the 20th, Napoleon himself set out 
from Bayonne, having first given such 
instructions to Savory as he deemed 
Bufticicnt*to bring the insurrection, 
which had now broken out'tvi all sides, 
to a successful issue; and returned by 
Pau, where he visited the birthplace 
of Henry IV., Ilbrdeaux, La Vendee, 
the mouth gf t|je Loire, Nantes, and 
T(||.irs, to St Clou^, which ho reached 
in the middle of Augusk Meanwhile 
Ferdinand VII,, resigning himself to 
his chains, wrote to the Emperor from 
Valcn 9 ay, thanking him for his con- 
descension, and requesting permission 
to meet him on his route to lay his 
homage at his feet,t which was not 
gmntpd; and Charles IV., after testi- 
fying his entire sati^action with the 
palace, parks, and coimtiy around Com- 
piegne, requested permission, on ac- 
count of his health, to pass the winter 
in a warmg^r climate, which was gra- 
ciously accorded. In the autumn he 
what other power but that of your imT>erial 
and royal Miijesty could it be reserved, not 
merely to arrest the eviJ, but entirely to re- 
move it ? Such are the wonders. Sire, which 
you have wrought in a few days, and wldch 
fill theworld with astonishment. *’ — Southey, 
i. 436, 437. 

i ** My uncle and brother have bocu 
equally charmed with myself at the an- 
nouncement of the .arrival of your im- 
perial and royal Majesty at Pau, whicli 
brings us nearer your presence ; and since, 
whatever roubT you choose, you must pass 
near this, we should regard it as a very great 
satisfaction if your imperial and royfdMfyesty 
would permit us to meet ^u, and renew in 
person that homage of sincere attachment 
and respect which we all feel, if it is not in- 
oonvonicut."— 'F erdinand VIl. to Napoleon, 
26th July 1808 ; Nellkbto, ii. 262. Napo- 
leon, however, declined the honour, and 
never again saw Ferdinand or any of his 
family. 


V 
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moved to Marseilles, where he lingered 
out in ease and obscurity the remain-^ 
der of hia ingloriQjis life. 

62. TheministryappointedbyJofeeph, 
before his depiii’ture A'om Bayonne, 
was mainly taken from the counsellors 
of the Prince of Astu^s ; and this 
selection, joined to theii^i*eady accep- 
tance of their new dignities, throws a 
dark sliarle of doubt over the fidelity 
with which they had served that un- 
happy prince, during his brief but 
eventful possession of the throne. Don 
Luis de Urquijo was made secretary of 
state ; Don •Pedro Cevallos, minister 
for foreign affairs ; Don Sebastian do 
IHnuela, and Don Qonzalo ‘O’Farrel, 
ministers tf justice and at war; Don 
Miguel Azanza obtained the colonies, 
and Mazaredo the marine. Even Es- 
coiquiz wrote to JAdeph protesting 
his devotion to hii^, apd declaring 
that he and the relt of Ferdinan|('8 
household ** «vcre willing to obey 
his will blindly, down to the minut- 
est particulars.” The Duke del In- 
fantado was api)oiutcd to the com- 
mand of tho Spanish, and the Prince 
Castel-Franco to thiat of the Walloon 
Guards. Joseph entered Spain sur- 
rounded by the highest grandeq^ and 
most illustrious'names of Spain. Ho 
reached Madrid on the 20th, having 
lingered for several days at Burgos 
and Vittt>ria, and received thorh the 
oaths of allegiance from tjlie Council 
of State, the Council of the Indies, 
and that of the finances. But though 
surrounded by the nobles, his recei>- 
tion in tho capital w'os melancholy in 
the extreme. Orders had been given 
that the houses of tho inhabitants 
should be decked out to receive their 
new sovereign,* but very few obeyed 
the injunction. A crowd assembled to 
see the brilliant cortege and splendid 
guards which accompanied the King, 
but no cheers or applauses were heard. 
Every countenance bore a mournful 
expres|ion ; hardly any ladies appeared 
at the windows, notwithstanding the 
passionate fondness of the Spanish 
women for such displays. The bells 
of all the churches rang together, but 
they resembled rather the dismal toll 
at the interment of the dead, than the 


merry chime which announces a joyful 
event to tho living. 

53. To the honour of Spain and of 
human nature it must be stated, that, 
in the^idst of this humiliating scene 
of aristocratic baseness, some sparks 
of an independent spirit were elicited, 
and soriiednen in high station asserted 
the ancient lionour of the Spanish 
character. When the Duke del Jnfan- 
tado, at tlie head of the grandees of 
the monarchy, delivered their address 
to the new sovereign, ho concluded it 
with these words ; — The laws of 
Spain do not permit us to go farther 
at present. We aw'ait the decision of 
tho nation, which can alone authorise 
ua to give a freer vent to our senti- 
ments.” No words can convey an idea 
of the anger of Napoleon at this un- 
expected reservation. Instantly ap- 
proaching the Duke, he said, “As you 
are a gentleman, you should conduct 
yourself as such ; and instead of dis- 
puting here on tho words of an oath, 
which you w'ill doubtless violate os 
soon os you have an opportunity, you 
would do bettor to withdraw at once, 
pufc yourself at the head of your party, 
and combat there openly and honour- 
ably. But you may rest assured, that 
if you take an oath here, and after- 
wards fail in its performance, before 
eight days you shall be shot.” This 
violent apostrophe produced the de- 
sired intimidation; the address wjjih 
corrected, and delivered in the form 
ab<*ve mentioned, by Azanza; but tho 
Duke retained his opinions, and ere 
long appeared in the ranks of his 
country. The Council of Castile pre- 
faced their address by the fulsome 
ex^^sion, — “ Your Majesty is one of 
tho prii^ipal branches of a family 
destined uy'Hear.i'en to I’eign over man- 
kind;” but they eluded, by alleging 
want of authority, the simple ami 
unqualified taking of the oath of al- 
legiance. Jovellanos, who had been 
^liberated by tho resignation of Charles 
ly. and the fall gf Godoy from his long 
captivit;^ in the dungeons of Minorca, 
was offered hy Joseph the portfolio of 
the minister of tho intA'ior. But the 
lengthened Bufferings of that incor- 
ruptible patriot, under an oppressive 
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government, could not blind him to 
the injustice now attempted by his 
deliverers, and ho declared his resolu- 
tion to abide by the fortunes of his 
suffering countrymen rather thfin ac- 
cept wealth and greatness from their 
Oppressors.* The Bishop of Orense, 
when nominated as one of the junta 
t(^ proceed to Bayonne by the regency 
of Madrid, rctumed an answer de- 
clining the honour, in such indepen- 
dent and elevated tenns as must for 
ever command tlie respect of the gene- 
rous among mankind.t 

64. Future ages will find it difficult 
to credit the enthusiasm and transport 
with which the tidings of the insur- 
rection in Spain were received in the 
British Islands. The earliesjaccounts 
were brocight by the Asturian deputies, 
who reached London in the first week 
of June; and their reports were speedily 
confirmed and extended by further 
accounts from Corunna, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar. Never was public joy jaore 
universal. As the intelligence Succes- 
sively arrived of province after province 
having risen in indignant fury against 
the invader, and boldly hoisted the flag 
of defiance to his legions, the general 
rapture knew no bounds. It was evi- 
dent now, even to the most ordinary 
capacity, that the revolutionaiy anubi- 
tioa of France had brought it into 

* “ I am resolved," said ho, in reply to the 
reiterated lUbtiuiccsof Joseph rind hin minis- 
tci*s, “to decline the place in the adminis- 
tration which you offer mo : and I nm con- 
vinced that you will strive in vain to over- 
come the rosi.stiinco. by means of exhorta- 
tions, of a)ieoplc so brave and resolute to re- 
cover their Uoorties. Kven if the cause of 
my country were a.s desperate as you suppose 
It, it will never cease to bo that ol honour:^ 
loyaltj', and that which every pood Mfyillard 
should embrace at any hasujird."~TOBENO, 
i. 299. ^ 

t Spain," said this Aiurajroous prelate, 
in his letter to the junta at Madrid, ‘*now 
8008 in the French Emperor the ojipressorof 
its niinces and its own tyrant ; feels itself 
enslaved, while it is told of its haziness : and 
these chains it owes even less to perfl4y, 
than to the presonoc of an army which it ad^ 
mitted to its stronjrholds when on terras oi 
perfect amity. The natidli is without a kiffg, 
and knows not which way to turn. The ab- 
dication of its sovoroij;ai, and*the appoint- 
ment of Murat Lieutouant-jp^eneral of the 
kingdom, all took place in Fnuiue amidst 
foreign nntnes, and under the eyes of an Em- 
lieror who conceived he was bestowing pros- 


violent collision with the patriotic and 
j|cligiouB feelings of a high-spirited and 
virgin people. “ Nevsr,” says Southey, 
“sintb the glorious morning of the 
French RevoliAion, before one bloody 
cloud had risen to overcast the deceitful 
promise of itfJ[>eauty, had the heart of 
England bee^ affected by so generous 
and universal a joy.” All classes joined 
in it ; all degrees of intellect were 
swept away by the flood. The aristo- 
cratic party who had so long struggled, 
with almo.st hopeless constancy, against 
the ever-advancing wave of revolution- 
ary ambition, rejoiced that it had at 
last broke on a rugged shore ; and that, 
in the insSlence of apparently unbound- 
ed power, it had proceeded* to such ex- 
tremities ashad roused the impassioned 
resistance of a gallant people. 

65. The lover8%f freedom hailed the 
Peninsular Hfjnt^gt as the first reid 
eflS^rt of The People in the war. J’or- 
mer contests had lain be'Aveen cabinets 
and armies on the one side, and demo- 
cratic zeal, ripened into military prow- 
ess, on the other. But now the case 
was changed. It was no longer a 
struggle for the power of kings or the 
privileges of nobles ; the energy of the 
multitude was roused into action, the 
spirit of liberty was* enlisted in the 
cause; the mighty lever which had 
shaken all the thrgnes of Europe had 

jicrity on Spain by pLacintf on her Ihrono a 
prince of hi s ewn family. The sniireme j uuta 
has against it a thousand rumours, besides 
its armed president and the troops which 
summnd it ; all which forbids its acts being 
regarded as those of a free assembly. The 
same may bo said of the councils and tribu- 
nals of justice. What a clians of confusion, 
of misfortunes to Spain ! and will these mis- 
fortunes bo avoided by an assembly hold 
without the kingdom, convened in a situa- 
tion where its deliberation^ can never be re- 
garded os free? And if to the tuniultuoua 
movements which menace the interior of the 
kingdom, wo add the pretcusionH of princes 
and powers abfpad, and the pixibable inter- 
vention of a foreign armed force in the con- 
test of which the Peninsula will soon be the 
theatrdi what can be imagined move fright- 
hil, or more worthy of pity? Cannot the 
love and soheitudo of the Emperor nnd soma 
other mode of manifesting itself than by such 
measure^ ns will lead to its ruin rather than 
its cure ? "—A nsirer of PsoRO. BUhop of Orewf, 
to tii,e Ju,Ma of Oovcrninmf oC Moumd, which 
had named him ox represmicAim td Bayonne, 
May 29, 1908 ; Tobbko, i. 413, 414— Pieces 
fust. 
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now, by the imprudence of him who i 
wielded it, fallen into the hands of th^,| 
enemy ; it would rtast down the fabric 
of imperial, as it has done that of regal 
power. With honest znal and fervent 
Fiyinpathy, the great body of the British 
lieople united heart anctsoul with the 
gallant nation which, w!fe!»h generous, 
perhajis impnidont enthusiasm, had 
rushed into the contest for their coun- 
try’s independence, and loudly called 
on the government to take their station 
by their side, and stake all Hpon the 
issue of so heart -stirring a conflict. 
Meanwhile the few sagacious and well- 
informed observers, whom the general 
transport permitted to take a cool sur* 
vey of the probable issue of the contest, 
observed with satisfaction that the 
ambition of the French Emperor had 
at length offered a sAi-girt and moun- 
tainous region for a Jjiattlf -field, where 
the numcricfil inferiority of the Bril^h 
armies would^xpose them to less dis- 
advantage than in any other theatre of 
European warfare. 

50. The first notice taken of these 
animating events, in the British parlia- 
ment, was on the 15tli June, when the 
subject Wi\a introduced iu a splendid 
speech by ^Ir Sheridan, which merel 3 ’' 
embodied, iu glowing language, the 
feelings which then, with unprecedented 
untmimity, agitated- the British Jicart. 
“ Never before,” ho exclaimed, " has 
so hapiy an opportunity" existed for 
(4reat flriwiin to strike a bold stroke 
for the rescue of the world. Hitherto 
Buonapai'tc has run a victorious race, 
because be has contended with princes 
without dignity, ministera without wis- 
dom, or people without patriotism ; he 
has yet to leanj what it is to combat 
a people who are animated with one 
spirit against him. Now is the time 
to stand up boldly and fairly for the 
<leliverance of Europe j* and if the 
ministry will co-operate effectually with 
the Siminsh patriots, they shall i^ceive 
from n^ os cordial a support as if the 
man whom I most loved were restored 
to life. Will not the animation of the 
Spanish mind be excited by the know- 
ledge that their cause is espotbed, not 
by the ministera merely, but by the 
parliament and the people of England ? 


[chap. liii. 

If there be a disposition in Spain to 
resent the insults and injuries, too 
enormous to be described by language, 
which they have endured from tho 
tyranlTof the earth, will not that dis- 
position be roused to the most sublime 
exertion by the assurance that their 
efforts \v411 be cordially aided by a 
great and powerful nation? Never was 
anything so brave, so noble, so gener- 
ous, as thr conduct of the Spaniards ; 
never was there a more important 
crisis than that which their patriotism 
has thus occasioned to the state of 
Europe. Instead of striking at tho 
core of tho evil, the administrations of 
this country have hitherto gone on 
nibbling merely at the rind ; filching 
sugar islands, but neglecting all that 
was dignified, and consonant to the 
real interests of the countiy. Now, 
therefore, is the moment to let the 
world know that we are resolved to 
stand up, firmly and fairly, for the 
salvation of Europe, Let us, then, 
co-opefate with the Si)aniardB, but co- 
operate in an cfiectual and energetic 
way ; and if wo find that they are 
really resolved to engage heart and 
soul in tho enterprise, advance with 
them in a magnanimous way" and with 
an undaunted step for the liberation 
of mankind. Formerly, the contest in 
La Vendde afforded the fairest chanct* 
of effecting the deliverance of Europ*.' ; 
but that favourable chance was ne- 
glected by this country. What was 
th^ neglected was now looked up to 
with sanguine expectation ; the only 
hope now was, that Spain might prove 
another La Vendde. Above ^1, let us 
H 4 ix no little interests with this mighty 
corifeiat ; let us discard or forget Brit- 
ish objec^, and conduct the war on the 
great priimiples^ of generous support 
and active co-operation.” 

57. These noble sentiments, worthy 
of tho realftnends of freedom and tho 
leaders of the liberal party in its last 
^ylum, were fully responded to by tho 
xxi^mber^of administration. Mr Secre* 
taiy Canning replied, — “His Majesty’s 
ministers sSe with as dc^p and lively 
an interest as my right honourable 
friend the noble struggle which the 
Spanish nation are now making to re- 
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gist the unexampled atrocity of Franco, 
and preserve the independence of their 
country; and there exists tlie strongest 
disposition on the part of the British 
government to afford eveiy la-acticable 
aid in a contest so raagnanimous. In 
endeavouring to afford this aid, it will 
xicver occurtousto consider that a state 
o*f war exists between this country aiid 
Spain. A\Tiencver any nation in Europe 
starts up with a detennm/ftiou to op- 
pose a power which, whether profess- 
ing insidious peace or declaring open 
war, is .'dike the cijininon enemy of all 
other people, that nation, whatever its 
former relation may be, becomes, I'p&o 
facto, the ally of Orejit BriJ|ain. In 
furnishing the aid which may ho re- 
quired, government will be^guided by 
three principles — to direct the united 
efforts of both countries against the 
common foe — to direct them in such 
a way as shall be most beneficial 
to our new ally — and to direct them 
to such objects os may be myst con- 
ducive to British interests. But of 
these objects the last will never be al- 
lowed to come into competition with 
the other two. I mention British ob- 
jects, chiefly for the purpose of dis- 
claiming them as any material part of 
the considerations which influence the 
British goveniment. No interesif can 
be so purely British as Spanish success; 
no conquest so advantageous to Eng- 
land as conquering from France the 
complete integrity of Spanish dqpiin- 
ions in every quarter of the globe." 

58. This de^te marks in more ways 
than one an important era in the war, 
and indicates a remarkable change in 
the sentiments with which it 
garded by a large portion of the'liDeral 
party in the British ^ommii«6s. There 
were no longer any apol^ics for Na- 
poleon, or the principles of the Revolu- 
tion ; no deprecation of any attempt 
to resist the power of Frailbe, as in the 
earlier periods of the war. The eloqifent 
declamations of Mr Fox andMr Erskiiib 
in favour of the grett republic — ^their 
sophistical excuses for the^p^ping am- 
bition in which its fervour had termi- 
nated — ^had expired. Experience and 
suffering, danger and difficulty, had in 
a great degree subdued even political 


passion — the strongest fcelmg, save 
•religious, which can agitate mankind. 
Mr ^eridan and Ikft* Wyndham from 
the Oppositianjoendhea, earnestly calU-d 
on the government to engage decqdy 
in the war ; rf-hey loudly and justly 
condemned ijfs sel^sh policy and Lilli- 
putian expemtions of the aristocratic 
government in its earlier years, and 
demanded, in the name of public free- 
dom, that England should at last take 
her appropriate place in the van of the 
conflict, and, disregarding all selfish or 
exclusively national objects, stand forth 
with all her might for tlfe deliverance 
of mankind. * 

59. lu such sentiments from such 
men, none but the vulgar Ind superfi- 
cial could see any inconsistency with 
their former opii^ons. Whatever others 
might do, it was not to be supposed 
that the hl^heM intellects and most 
j^nerous hearts in the empire were to 
gaze all day at the EtAt in hopes of 
still seeing the siln rise there. Resist- 
ance to Flinch despotism and invasion 
was not only not inconsistent with, 
but necessarily flowed from, the real 
principles of the ardent philanthropists 
who had formerly opposed the over- 
shadowing what tuc^i then deemed the 
brilliant dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion. But it had the appearance of 
change to the numerous class who 
judge by words instead of things, and 
arc attaclffid, not to abstract principles, 
but to actual parties ; and, therefore, 
the enunciation of such sentiments by 
any of the Whig leaders not only was 
an honourable instance of moral cou- 
rage, but evinced a remaikable change 
in the general feeling of their party. 
Not less clearly was the disclaiming of 
interested views or British objects by 
the ministerial chiefs an indication of 
the arrival of that period in the con- 
test, when ^e generous passions were 
at length aroused, and the fervent 
wannth of popular feeling had melted 
or overcome that frigid attention to in- 
terested views, which, notlessthan their 
tenacity and perseveran^, is the uni- 
form characteristic of aristocratic gov- 
ernments among mankind. 

60. Animated by such powerful sup- 
port, from the quarter where it was 
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least expected, to enter vigorously into 
the contest, the English government 
made the most liharal provision its 
prosecution. The supplies voted for 
the war-charges amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of £48,300^00; to meet 
which, ways and jneanl to the value 
of £48,400,000 were votN. by parlia- 
ment; and the total income of the 
year 1808, including the ordinaiy and 
permanent revenue, wsis estimated at 
£86,780,000, and the expenditure at 
£84,707,000. The Joan was £10,102,000 
for England, and £2,000,000 for Ire- 
land, and thfi new taxes imposed only 
£300,00ft ; the Chancellor the Ex- 
chequer having adhered, in a great 
measure, the system approved of by 
both sides of the House in the finance 
debates of the precetog year, of pro- 
viding for the increased charges of the 
year and the interest*of the loans, in 
part at least, by an impignoration, %n 
time of peacd^ of the war taxes. A 
subsidy of £1,100,000 was provided for 
the King of Sweden. But these sums, 
great as they are, convey no adequate 
idea of the expenditure of this event- 
ful year ; the budget was arranged in 
April, before the Spanish contest had 
arisen ; and for tjie vast expenses with 
which it was attended, and which, not 
luiving been foreseen, had not been 
provided for, there was no resource 
but a libel’s! issue of Exchequer bills, 
which fell as an oiipressive biDrden upon 
future years.* 

61. The supplies of all sorts sent 
out during this year to the Spanish 
patriots, though in great part misap- 
plied or wasted, were on a princely scale 
of liberality, and worthy of the exalt- 
ed station which, by consent of all 
parties, England now took at the head 
of the alliance. In every province of 
the Peninsula juntas were established, 
and to all British envoy# were sent, 
who made as minute inquiries into 
the wants and capabilities of the dis- 
trict as the circumstances would admit, 
and received ample powers from gov- 
ernment to afford such aid* either in 
money, arms, clothing, or warlike 
stores, as they deemed it expedient to 
demand. Military supplies of every 
* See Apjiondix, Note a. 
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description were, in consequence of 
these requisitions, sent to Corunna, 
Santander, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Valencia, 
Malag^, and other places, with a pro- 
fusion which astonished the inhabi- 
tants, and gave them at least ample 
means to fit themselves out for the 
contest iA which they were engaged.t 
It may readily be conceived, tli&t 
from the enthusiasm and animation of 
the insurgent provinces, and the uni- 
versal transport with which the British 
envoys were received, abundance of 
room was afforded for misrepresenta- 
tion or delusion ; that the accounts 
transmitted to government must, iu 
many cases, have been inaccurate ; 
and thaij amidst the extraordinary pro- 
fusion with which supplies of all sorts 
were poured into the country, there 
were many opportunities afforded to 


f The following is a statement of the sums 
of money and warlike stores sent by Great 
Britain to the Peninsula, from the beginning 
of tbehoutest iu June 180S, to the commence- 
ment of 1809 


Subsidies in money £3,100,000. 


Pieces of cannon, 
Cannon-balls, , 
Mortars, . 
Mortar charges, 
Oirronados, 
Muskets, . 
Cdibincs, . 
Sabres, 

Pikes, 
Cartridges, 
Leaden balls, 


Barrels of powder, 
Uifi^rcsacks, 

Canteens, . 

Infantry accoutremcut.s, 
Tents, 

Field equipages, 

Ells of linen, 

— OT cotton. 

Cloaks, 

Coats and^uscHI, 
Shirts, 

Cotton, x>ieceB, . 

Pairs of shc^s, . 

Boles of shfbs, . 
lyits and bonnetai, 
Cartridge-boxes, 


98 

. 31,000 

38 

7,200 

80 

. 200,177 
220 

. 61,300 

. 79,000 

23,477.000 
6,000,000 
. 15,400 

. 84,000 

. 50,000 

. 39,000 

. 40,000 

. 10,000 
. 113,000 
. 125,000 
. 82,000 
. 50.000 

. 92,000 
. 85,000 

. 22,000 
. 96,000 

. 15,000 

. 16.000 
. 240,000 


—Pari. Pap. July 16, 1808; aud Hard. x. 
492^-P>ec«Vust. 


In addition£o these immense national sup- 
plies, private subscriptions Were entered in- 
to in tue chief towns of the empire, audlai^e 
sums oollocted and remitted from the Brit- 
ish Isla^s to the Spanish patriots.^-if RH'Uut 
ReffUw, 1808, 196 
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the native authorities of fraud or em- 
bezzlement, of which, amidst the gen- 
eral confusion, they were not slow to 
avail themselves. In truth, Jamcnt- 
able experience afterwards aernon- 
strated that a large proportion of these 
magnificent supplies was misapplied or 
neglected. The money was irf great part 
Embezzled or squandered, the stores so^d 
or wasted, the arms piled and forgotten 
in magazines, when the pffbriots in the 
field were in want of the moat necessary 
part of military equipment. 

62. Still, with all these evils, inse- 
parable probably from the condition of 
a country thus driven into a dreadful 
contest in the absence of a^ regular 
government, and unavoidtibij thrown 
under the direction of losal and re- 
cently-elected authorities, alike desti- 
tute of the knowledge, unacquainted 
with the arrangements, and relieved 
from the resjwnsibility req^iisite for 
the faithful discharge of official duty, 
the prodigal boqnty of Engl^md was 
attended with the most important 
ellecta upon the progress of the strife. 
It removed at once the imputation of 
cautious and prudential policy, which 
the incessant declamations of the 
French writers during the former 
periods of the war, joined to the 
feeble temporising measures of •pre- 
ceding cabinets, had so strongly affix- 
ed to the British name. It demon- 
strated the sincerity and energy of a 
government which thus, with unpre- 
cedented profusion, spread abroS,d in 
every quarter the means of resistance; 
and inspired boundless confidence in 
the resources of a power which, great 
at all times, seemed capable of d|;an- 
tic expansion at the decisive ifffi^nt, 
and appeared rather to increased 
than diminished frJm a contest of fif- 
teen years’ duration. 

63. Nor were these great efforts on 
the jjart of the Britiah«govemment 
either unnecessiiry or uncalled-for f for 
the forces, both military and naval, 
which Napoleon hdii now arrayeck for 
their subjugation were immense. If 
the contest were not fixed in the 
Peninsula^ it was plain that it would 
ere long approach the English shores. 
All his preparations in eveiy quarter 


were intended to procure the accumu- 
ilation of a force which might, by sea 
anc^land, overmatah the British em- 
pire. The moment his troops entered 
Spain, his oraers were directed to this 
object. He sent funds from Paris for 
the construcuon of two sail of the line 
at Oarthagima; Spain was to furnish 
two magnificent three-deckers, the 
Santa Anna and San Carlos: these, 
with the five French ships at Cadiz 
and six Spanish, and other ships afloat 
in tho Spanish harbours, would pro- 
duce a force of eighteen ships of the 
line ready for sea. The Carthagena 
fleet, w^ich had taken refuge at Port 
Mahon, consisting of six liiie-of-battle 
ships, was directed fortlUvith to put 
to sea and join the Toulon squadron, 
already consisting of twelve in very 
good condition^ Juuot received the 
most pressing carders to equip im- 
iHediately two line-of-battle ships left 
at Lisbon when tho rt^al family em- 
barked. “ Consider it your first glory,” 
wrote Napoleon to Murat, “during 
your short administration, to have 
reanimated the Spanish marine. It is 
the best way to attach the Spaniards 
to us, and to justify our occupation of 
their territory.” ^ 

64. These preparations in the Penin- 
sula wore but a part of the vast de- 
sigqs which the French Emperor had 
formed and matured at this period for 
the overitirow of tho British empire, 
and which the Spanish war alone pre- 
vented being carried into execution. 
The nine Russian ships of the lino 
under Admiral Siniavin at Lisbon 
were to be reinforced by three Portu- 
guese, seized in the dockyards of Lis- 
bon. Four ships of th^ line were ready 
for sea at Rochefort ; four were at 
L’Orient ; and at Brest, seven line-of- 
battle ships, in good order, remained 
of its once formidable squadron. Eight 
splendid new vessels, constructed at 
AntVerp, lay in the basin of Flushing ; 
twelve were in tho course of^ onstruc- 
Uon in the Scheldt. At the Texel, 
Louis Napoleon had eight ships of the 
line in excellent condition ready for 
sea, ahd the Russians had twelve in 
the Adriatic; while the flotilla at 
Boulogne was still capable of transpoi't- 
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ing 80,000 men, with all their guns 
and equipments, across the Channel.^ 
In addition to the^e considerable i^aval 
forces, orders were given for the con- 
struction, with the utmosl possible expe- 
dition, of thirty-five mort^in the various 
harbours from the Sounl to the Texel. 
In this way he hoped to hap <9 a hundred 
and thirty-one ships of the line ready for 
sea before the end of the year, which 
were to be increased annually by twen- 
ty-five or thirty more, till they acquir- 
ed a decided preponderance over the 
llritish navy. Three hundred thou- 
sand land troops were to be stationed 
in the neighbourhood of the principal 
harbours &om Copenhagen to Venice, 
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ready to embark at a moment's warn- 
ing on board their various squadrons, 
and either by a concentrated effort 
menace at once the independence of 
Great I3ritain, or distract its fleets by 
threatening its numerous colonial de- 
pendencies. Such were the designs 
of Napoleon, and such the means at 
1 disposal, when the Peninsular waL' 
abose, and England, under the guid- 
ance of Wellington, began on the fields 
of Spain to contend hand to band 
with the conqueror of continental Eu- 
rope, and the descendants of those 
who conquered at Hastings met the 
sous of those who triumx>hcd at Oressy 
and Azincour ! 




CHAPTER LIV. 

VAPOLKON'S FIA8T DISASTFBS IN SPAIN AND POBTUOAD. 


1. No sooner was Napoleon made 
aware, by the gfuieral progress and 
formidable character of the insurrec- 
tion, that a serious contest awaited 
him, than he set about, with al]«,his 
usual caution and ability, preparing 
the means of overcoming life dilficul- 
ties. Bessidres received orders to put 
Bulges into a state of defence, to de- 
tach Lefebvre-Besnouttes, with five 
thousand foot and eight hundred 
hors^ against Saragossa, and to move 
his main body so as to overawe the 
insurgents in Biscay, Asturias, and 
Old Castile. A reinforcement of nine 
thousand men was prepared for Du- 
hesme in Catalonia, which it was 
hoped would enable hiih to make 
head against the enemy in that quar- 
ter. A reserve wa« organised, \mder 
Oenertd 2)rouet» on the Pyrenean fron- 
tier of Navarre, which, besides afford- 
ing Bessl^res continual additions of 
force, placed five thousand men in the 
openings of the valleys towaills the 
castle of Jaca, which was in possession 
of the enemy j another reserve was 


established in Perpignan, and detach- 
ments were stationed in the eastern 
passes of the mountains. Tlie commu- 
nicaiiions and rear being thus ade- 
quately provided for, Marshal Moncey 
was directed, with part of his corps, to 
move upon Cuenya, so as to prevent 
any communication between the pu- 
! trio& of Valencia and Saragossa, and 
I subsequently threaten the former 
I city; while Dupont, with two divi- 
! sions of his corps, ten thousand strong, 
reepiyed orders to proceed across the 
SierrS^Morena towards Cordova and 
Seville. remainder of his corps 
and of that of Afoncey was stationed 
in reserve in La Mancha, to keep up 
the communications of the divisions 
pushed forward, and be in readiness, 
if jfecessary, to support either which 
might require assistance. With so 
much foresight and caution did the 
great commander distribute his forces, 
even against an insurgent peasantiy, 
and an enemy at that period deemed 
wholly unable to withstand the shock 
of his veteran legions. 
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2. The first military operatioM of 
any importance were those of fttr-j 

Bcssieres in Biscay and "Old Cas- 
tile. That able officer was at^argos 
with twelve thousand men, when the 
insurrection broke out with great 
violence in all directions around him. 
At the same moment he received ad- 
Vicea that a body of five thouaai|d 
armed men had got possession of tno 
important depot of artillliy at Sego- 
via, and another assemblage of equal 
force was arming itself from the royal 
manufa(itory of arms at Palencia ; 
while General Cuesta, the captain- 
general of the province, with a few 
i-egiments of regular troops and a 
strong body of uudisciplined peasantry, 
had taken post at Cabc^ii on the 
Pisuerga. These positions appeared 
to Savary, who was now the c^of in 
command at Madrid, so alarming, as 
threatening the communications of 
the French with the capital and all 
the southern provinces, thaf^ he de- 
tached General Frftre with his division, 
forming part of Dupont’s corps, in all 
haste to Segovia, where he routed the 
peasantry, and made himself master 
of all the artillery they had taken 
from the arsenal, amounting to thirty 
pieces. Meanwhile Bessidres divided 
his disposable force into several mov- 
able columns, which, issuing from 
Burgos as a centre, traversed the coun- 
try in all directions, everywhere de- 
feating and disarming the insurgents, 
and reinstating the French authmdties 
whom they had dispossessed One 
of these divisions, under Verdier, 
routed the enemy at Logrono, and 
with inhuman and unjustifiable cpuel- 
ty, put all their leaders to -''^(eath ; 
another, under Lasal^ broke the 
armed peasantry atl?orquemada, burn- 
ed the town, pursued them with mer- 
ciless severity, and ent^ed Palencia 
on tlie day following; mile a third, 
under Merle, uniting with LaSalle, 
made straight for Cuesta at Cabe 9 <n], 
who accepted battle, but vsas speedily 
overthrown, and his wh^le new levies 
dispersed, with the loss of all their 
artillery and several thousand muskets, 
which were thrown away in thepurauit. 

3. By these successes the whole level 


country in the upper port of the valley 
of the Douro was overawed and reduced 
to submission. »3egovia, Valladolid, 
Palencia, an<^ all the principal towus 
which h^ld revolted, were compelled to 
seud deputiiw to take the oath of al- 
legiance to Jos 0 i)h ; and the terrible 
French duifeoons, dispersing through 
the smaller towns and vifliigcs, dif- 
f usedsuch universal consternation, that 
all the flat country in this quarter sub- 
mitted to King Joseph and the French. 
Requisitions and taxes were levied 
without difficulty throughout the whole 
remainder of the campaign. General 
Merle, continuing his success, marched 
northward against the province of San- 
tander in Asturias, forced* the rugged 
passes of Lautuerio and Venta d’Es- 
cudo, and desetmding the northern side 
of the ridgo or Santander, in concert 
with a porliion the reserve which the 

Emperor despatched to his assistance, 
made himself master of that town, and 
forced the intrepid bishop, with his 
warlike followers, to take refuge in the 
inaccessible fastnesses of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

4. While Leon and Castile were the 
theatres of these early and important 
successes, the pre^dnee of Aragon, 
though almost entirely destitute of re- 
gular forces, was successful, after 
sustaining several bloody reverses, in 
maintaining a more prolonged resist- 
ance to the enemy. By indefatigfiblc 
exertions, Palafox and the energetic 
junta of Saragossa had succeeded in 
arming and communicating the rudi- 
ments of discipline to a tumultuary as- 
sembly of ten thousand infantry and 
two hundred horse, with which, and 
eight pieces of artillery, his brother, 
the Martinis Lazan, ventured to march 
out of the city and await Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes in a favourable position 
behind tb^Huecha. But though the 
fVench were not more than half the 
nuiflber of the enemy, they were, from 
the want of discipline in tibeir oppo- 
nents, and their own great superiority 
in cavalry, much more than a match 
for them. The peasants withstood, 
withoVt flinching, several attacks in 
front; but a vigorous assault in flank 
threw them into disorder, and a gallant 
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charge by the Polish lancers completed 
their rout. Notwithstanding tliis de- , ; 
feat, the Aragonese who had escfy»ed, 
having received reinforcements, again 
stood firm, on the following day at 
Gallur, still nearer Stv^agossa, and 
were again overthrown.' Upon this, 
Palafox himself marchodV'Ut of the 
capital, at the head of fivo thousand 
undisciplined burghers and peasants, 
•and moved to mnforco the wreck 
of the former army at Alagon — an 
advantageous position, four leagues 
from the capit^ of the province, on 
the banks of (he Xnlon, near its con- 
fluence with the Ebro, where t^|e whole 
took post. But the undisciplined 
crowd!, disci uraged by the preceding 
defeats, was now in no condition to 
make head against the French legions. 
The burghers, at the d'st sight of the 
enemy, broke and fl^ ; and though 
Palafox, with a few pieces of artillery 
and three companies of regular troops, 
contrived for long to defend the en- 
trance of the town, they too were at last 
compelled to yield, and retire in dis- 
order into Saragossa ; and the French 
troops appeared before the heroic city. 

6. Saragossa, which has now, like 
Numantia and Saguntum, become im- 
mortal in the rolls of fame, is situated 
on the right bank of the Ebro, in the 
midst of a fertile plain abounding in 
olive groves, vineyards, gardens, and 
all the marks of long-continwed civili- 
sation. It contained at that period 
fifty thousand inhaintants, tliough the 
sword and pestilence consequent on 
the two memorable sieges which it 
underwent, have since considerably 
reduced its numbers. The immediate 
vicinity is flat, in some places 
mamhy; on the southern or right bank 
of the river it is bounded by the little 
course of the Huerba, the bed of which 
has been converted into a Amal; while 
on the northern, the clearer stream of 
the Gallego, descending from thd Py- 
renean s^^mits, falls at right angles 
into the Ebro. On the southern side, 
and at the distance of a quarter of a , 
league, rises Monte Torrero, on the 
side of which is conducted the c&aal of 
Aragon — a noble work, commenced by 
the Emperor Charles V., forming a 
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water communication without a single 
locK from Tudela to Saragossa. This 
hill commands all the plain on the 
right bwk, and overlooks the town. 
Several warehouses and edifices con- 
structed for the commerce of the canal, 
were intrenched and occupied by twelve 
hundred fhen. The city itself, sur- 
ri^nded by a low brick wdl, not above 
or twelve feet in height, and three 
iii^ thicknels, intemipted in many 
plac^ by houses and convents which 
were built in its line, and pierced by 
eight gates, with no outworks, could 
scarcely be said to be foi-tified. Very 
few guns were on the ramparts in a 
state for service ; but the houses were 
strongly built, partly of stone, partly 
of brick, avd in general two storeys in 
height, with each flat vaulted in the 
roof, BO as to render them nearly proof 
against fire; while the massy piles of 
the convents, rising like castles in 
many quarters, afforded strong posi- 
tions, i if the walls were forced, to a 
desperate and inflamed population. 
Few regular generals would have 
thought of making a stand in such a 
city; but Floras 1ms recorded that 
Ntimantia had neither walls nor towers 
when it resisted so long and heroically 
the Roman legions; and Colmenarhad 
said,< nearly a century before, with a 
prophetic spirit, ** Saragossa is without 
defences ; but the valour of its inhabi- 
tants supplies the want of ramparts.” 

6. The resolution to defend Sara- 
gossaT cannot with justice be ascribed 
to any single individual, as the glory 
belongs to the whole population, all of 
whom, in the first movements of con- 
fus^n and excitement, had a share in 
the gellerous resolution. When Pala- 
fox retired^jter his repeated defeats 
into the town, he* either despaired of 
being able to defend it, or deemed it 
necessary to collect reinforcements for 
a prolonged resistance from other quar- 
tersf and accordingly set out with a 
small body of regular troops for the 
northern bank <3 tlie river, leaving 
the armed population nearly unsup- 
ported to detend the walls* This meti- 
sure was well adapted to increase the 
ultimate means of resistance which 
might be brought to bear upon the 
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invader, if the town, when left to its 
own resources, could make head againati 
the enemy; but it ex])OBed it to im- 
minent hazard of being takei^ if, in 
the first moments of alarm consequent 
on the removal of the captain-general 
and regular forces, the besiegers should 
vigorously prosecute their operations. 
t)n the day after his arrival before !|ke 
city, Lefel)vre - Desnouettes presenlld 
himself in force before t'Be gates, ^d 
commenced an immediate assaulv^ut 
the people, though without loaders, 
with surprising energy jjrepared to re- 
pulse it. In tlie first moment of as- 
sault, indeed, a column of the enemy 
jienetrated to the street Santa En- 
giMcia; the citizens, thougn violently 
excited, were without leachira or con- 
cert, and a few additional battalions 
would have made the enemy masters of 
Saragossa. But at this critical mo- 
ment a desultory fire from some pea- 
sants and disbanded soldiers arrested 
the advance of the French, an^ the in- 
habitants, regaining hope from th^ 
hesitation of the assailants, exerted 
themselves with such vigour that the 
enemy again retired beyond the gates. 
Instantly the whole population were 
in activity : men, women, and children 
flew to the ramparts ; cannons were 
dragged to the gates ; loojjholes struck 
out in the walls ; fascines and gabions 
constructed with astonishing celerity, 
and in less than twenty-four hours 
the city was secure from a coj^p de- 
main, 

7. Tho loss sustained by Lefobvre- 
Desnouettesin this unsuccessful assault 
was very severe, and sufficient to con- 
vince him that operations i^^^rm 
would bo requisite before the' town 
could be reduced. Jde ^;:thdrew to a 
little distance, therefore, from the 
walls, and sent for heavy artillery from 
Pampelnna and Bayonu(^ with a view 
to the commencement bf a regular 
siege. Meanwhile Palafox, who* had 
issued into the plain on the left batik 
of the Ebro, movet>to Pina, vrhefe ho 
crossed the river and ^advanced to 
Belchite, and there joined the Baron 
Versage, who had assembled four thou- 
sand new levies. Uniting eveiywhere 
the volunteers whom he found in the 


villages, he at length gained, by a cir- 
cuitous route, the river Xalon, in the 
res^ of tho Frencl# army, with seven 
thousand iu^ntry, a hundred homf;, 
and four pieces of cannon. Some of 
his officers, fseeing so respectable a 
force collected together, deemed it im- 
prudent ti^iazard it by attempting the 
relief of Saragossa, and proposed that 
they should retire to Valencia. Pala- 
fox assembled the troops the moment 
that he heard of this proposal, and, 
after describing in energetic colours 
the glorious task which awaited them 
of delivering their couiAry, offered to 
give pagsports to all those who wished 
to leave the army. Simh was the 
ascendancy of his intrepid spirit that 
not one person left the ranks.* Taking 
advantage of enthusiasm excited 
by this unanimous determination, the 
Spanish gc^eraj^ led them against the 
thorny, bnt before they could reach 
him night had fallen.* They took up 
their quarters accordingly at Epila, 
where they were unexi>ecledly assailed, 
after dark, by Lefebvro- Desnouettes 
with five thousand men. The Spanish 
levies, surprised and unable to form 
their ranks during the confusion of a 
nocturnal combat,* were easily dis- 
persed: although a few fought with 
such obstinacy that they only retired 

••Colonel Napier, who is seldom favour- 
able to aristocratic leaders, says that *TaIa- 
tbx, iffnor9tnt of war, and vrohaUy awed by 
Tio Jorge (an urban chief ot humble origin), 
expressed his determination to fight,’* but 
he ** did not display that firmneas in danger 
which his speech promised, as he mnat have 
JUd early ana reached Calatiyudin t)io night, 
though many of the troops arrived there tin- 
broken next morning." Neither tho words 
in italics, nor any coiTcsj>onding words, are 
to be found in Cavallero^ whom be refeis to 
as his authority, nor in any Spiuiisli historian 
with whom I am acquainted. Torono, 
though an avowed liberal, after recounting 
Palamx’s sjioech on this occasion, says, 
’‘Such is th% power which tho inflexible re- 
solution of a chief exorcises in critical oircum- 
stau^'es." There is nut the least reason to 
suspect the distinguished Buglish author of 
intentional misrepresentation, 4>ut the in- 
sinuations hero made are fatjd to the char- 
acter of Palafox ; and as there is no ground 
for them, at least in the author quoted by 
him, it is desirable that the authorities on 
whicb^hey aro made should bo given in the 
next edition of that able work.-%A.VALLERO, 
SUge de Saragoue, 49; Tooibmo, IL 11 ; tmd 
Napieu, i. 67. 
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to Calatayud the following morning. 
Despairing, from the issue of this con- 
flict, of being abl» to keep the ^eld, 
Palafox beciune sensible Hiat Saragossa 
must be defended wituin its own 
walls, and, making a lonu circuit, he at 
length re-entered the cRy on the 2d 
July. V* 

8. Meanwhile the besieging “Torce, 
having received heavy artillery and 
stores from Bayonne and Pampeldna, 
were vigorously prosecuting their ope- 
rations, which were in the first instance 
chiefly directed against Monte Torrero, 
on the right bank of the river. Desti- 
tute at this critical rnomenli of any 
noble leaders, the people of Saragossa 
did not siifli under their difliGulties. 
Calvo do Rozas, to whom the command 
had been devolved in his absence by 
Palafox, was a man vAosc calm reso- 
lution was equal to Jiho emergency ; 
and he was energetically 8u{)X)orted 
a plebeian chief, Tio Martin, to whom, 
with Tio Jorge, of similar rank, the 
real glory of I’esolving on defence, in 
circumstances all but desperate, is due. 
Encouraged by the intrepid conduct of 
their chiefs, the people assembled in the 
public square, and with the magistrates, 
officers, and troqps of the garrison, 
voluntarily took an oath ** to shed the 
last drop of their blood for the defence 
of their religion, thoir king, and t^ieir 
hearths.” They had need of all their 
resolution, for the means ef attack | 
against them were multiplying in a ' 
fearful degree. V erdior, whose talents 
had been fatally felt by the Pnissians 
and Russians in the Polish campaign, 
was appointed to the command of the 
siege ; the troops under his command 
were strongly reinforced, and Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes was detached to act under 
the orders of Bessidres against the in- 
surgijnts in Leon. At the end of 
June, the besieging force ^Ing aug- 
mented to twelve thousand men, and 
the battering-train having arriv^ an 
attack w%8 made on the convent of St 
Joseph, situated outside of the walls, 
which at first failed, though the be- 
sieged had no other defence than looi»- 
holes struck cut ii\ the rampart.* But 
^ing resumed with greater foree, the 
d^ences were carried, and the brave 
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garrison, after obstinately contesting 
[ the j>OBsesaion of the church refectory, 
and cells, set fire to the edifice, and re- 
treatec^ to the city. Monte Torrero 
was the next object of attack, while a 
tremendous lire, kept Tip with uncom- 
mon vigour on other parts of the town, 
diverted tfte attenthui of the besieged 
fjjw^n the quarter where the rcsil as- 
silt was to be made. The commander, 
despairing cl success, with the undis- 
ci|l^^ed crowd under his command, 
and not aware of the difference be- 
tween fighting with such trtiops be- 
hind walls and in the open field, eva- 
cuated that important post; for which, 
though it was perhaps inevitable, he 
was remifeed to a council of war, con- 
demned an! executecL 

9. Having gained this vantage- 
ground, Verdier commenced a vigorous 
bombardment of the city, and battered 
its feeble walls furiously from the ad- 
vantageous position which h’ad so 
unexpectedly fallen into his power. 
Amidst the terror and confusion thus 
excited, repeated attacks were made on 
the gates of El Carmen and Portillo ; 
but such was the ardour and tenacity 
of the defence, and the severity of the 
fire kept up from the windows, walls, 
and roofs of the liouses, that he was 
on every occasion, after desperate 
struggles, repulsed with severe loss. 
These repeated failures convinced Ver- 
dier of the necessity of making ap- 
proaches in form, and completing tlie 
inveAment of the city, which still re- 
ceived constant supplies of men and 
provisions from tlie surrounding coun- 
try. W ith this view ho threw a bridge 
of legate over the Ebro, and having 
thuacipened a communication with 
I the left banJi^ the communication of 
the besieged with the country, though 
not entirely cut off, was, after hairi 
fighting, for^ many days restated 
within verf narrow limits. Before 
this* could be effected, however, the 
patriots I’eceivcd a reinforcement from 
the«regim«tit of ISstremadura, eight 
hundred stropg, with the aid of which 
they made a desperate saUy with two 
thousand men to retake the Monte 
Torrero. But though the assailants 
fought with the utmost veheroence. 
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they were unable to prevail against the 
di-^iciplined valour of the French, and 
were repulsed with very heavy loss,^ 
including that of the commander. 
After this disaster they were i^jcessar* 
ily confined to their walls; and the 
French ai>proachcs having been at 
length cornjdeted, the broaching bat- 
•teries opened against the quartcr.'iof 
Santa Phigracia and Aljafiria, aiicfa 
terrible bombardment having a.t fke 
same time been kept up, a^powirer- 
mogaziiie blew up with fearful f!^as- 
tation in the imblic walk of the Cosso. 
The slender w'all being soon laid in 
ruins, the town was summoned to sur- 
render; but Palafox having rejected 
the offer, preparations were* made for 
an afcPault. ^ 

10. The storm took place on the 4th 
August. Palafox at an early hour sta- 
tioned himself on the breach, and even 
when the forlorn hope was approach- 
ing, refused all terms of capitulati6n. 
The combat at the ruined rampart was 
long and bloody ; but after % violent 
struggle, the French penetrated into 
the town, and made themselves masters 
of the street of Santa Engracia. Deem- 
ing themselves now in possession of 
Saragossa, their numerous battalions 
jiourecl through the deserted breach, 
overspread the ramparts on eithej- side, 
while a close column pushed on, with 
fixed bayonets and loud cheers, from 
Ranta Engmcia to the Cosso. But a 
desperate resistance there awaited 
them. Despite all the efforts •f the 
citizens, they penetrated into the 
centre of the street, planted the trico- 
lor ffag on the church of the Cross near 
its middle, and pierced into the con- 
vent of St Francisco on its and 
the lunatic asylum on its right, whence 
the insane inmate*, taMlig ^ulvantage 
of the confusion, issued forth, and 
mingled, with frightful erics, shouts, 
and grimaces, among tll\^ combatants. 
To add to the consternation, another 
powder-magazine blew up in the thick- 
est of the fight, and the burningirag- 
ments, falling in all directions, set the 
city on fire in many diffiftrent quarters. 
But notwitnstanding all these horrors, 
the Spaniards maintained the conflict. 
An incessant fire issued from the win- 


dows and roofs of the houses ; several 
detached bodies of the enemy, which 
penetrated into the adjoining streets, 
wate repulsed ; a cAumn got entangled 
in a long crocked street, the Arco de 
Cineja, and was driven back into the 
Cosso with ^cat slaughter ; Palafox, 
Calvo, Tio Jorge, and Tio Martin, vied 
with each mher in heroism; and when 
night separated the combatants, the 
French were in possession of one side 
of the Cosso and the citizens of the 
other. 

11. The successful resistance thus 
made to the enemy jitter they had 
penetrated into the city, and the de- 
fences tf the place, in a military point 
of view, had been overcjjme, showed 
the Saragossans with what prospects 
they might maintain the conflict even 
from house tc^ousc. But their gal- 
lant leader was not without apprehen- 

f ions that their ammunition might 
ail, or the defenders J)e ruinously re- 
duced during so prolonged a struggle ; 
and therefore, no sooner had the first 
triumph of the enemy been an'ested, 
than he hastened but of the town to 
accelerate the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which he knew were approach- 
ing, and exerted himself with so much 
vigour during th# succeeding days, 
that on the moming of the 8th he 
succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
thfi besiegers, and re-entered the city 
at the ]^cad of three thousand men, 
and a large convoy of ammunition and 
provisions. It may easily be imagined 
with what transports they were re- 
ceived, for, in the interim, the citizens 
had had a desperate conflict to main- 
tain, from which they never enjoyed 
one moment's respite. From street to 
street, from house td house, from room 
to room, the fight was kept up with 
incredible obstinacy on both sides. 
Every j)q^t became the theatre of 
bloody strife, to which company after 
company, column after column, regi- 
ment after regiment, were successively 
brought up; while the fiA of mus- 
ketry, the roar of artillery, the flight of 
bombs, the glare of conflagration, and 
the ories of the combatant, continued 
without intermission night and day. 

12. But all the efforts of the be- 
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siegers were in vain. Animated al- 
most to frenssy by the long duration 
and heart-stirring ^terest of the con- 
flict, all classes of the besieged i^ed 
with each other in heroic constancy. 
The priests were to be seen at the 
posts of danger, encouraging the sol- 
diers, and administering consolation 
to the wounded and the aying ; the 
women and children carried water in- 
cessantly to the quarters on fire, at- 
tended the wounded, interred the dead. 
Many even forgot the timidity of their 
sex, and took the places of their slain 
husbands or brothers at the cannon's 
side. The citizen's relieved each other 
night and day in the mortal ahd per- 
petual strugjjle with the enemy. Such 
was the vigour of the resistance, that, 
from the 4th to the 1 4th August, the 
besiegers made themselves masters 
only of four houses ; mio front of 
the Treasury was only won after a% 
incessant combjy; of six days' duration. 
After the arrival of the reinforcements 
under Palafox, the conflict was no 
longer equal. Symptoms of discou- 
r^einent were manifest in the enemy; 
sinister rumours circulated on both 
sides, of a great disaster in the south ; 
and the French were gradually losing 
ground, even in •^those quarters of 
which they had obtained i)ossession 
during tho^ first burst of the assault. 
Still the lire of artillery continued, 
and was particularly violoiifc during 
the night of the 14tii August ; but at 
daybreak on the following morning 
it suddenly ceased, and the besieged, 
when the sun rose, beheld with aston- 
ishment the enemy at some distance, 
in full retreat, traversing the plain to- 
wards Pampehina! The victoiy was 
complete : the heS-vy camion and siege 
stores were all abandoned or thrown 
into the canal: and the inhabitants, 
wicL enthusiastic shouts of 4 ifcranBport, 
concluded, amidst cries of “ Long live 
Our Lady of the Pillar !” the ceremuny 
r)f >the/#ie Dim, which had been inter* 
nipted b/the commencement of the 
ilege on the 16th J une, 

13. In truth, while this sanguinaiy 
conflict was raging in Saragossa, disas- 
ters of the most serious nature had 
been experienced by the French in the 
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south and east of Spain. Moncey, who 
had set out from Madrid early in .Time, 
*with eight thousand men, to suppress 
the insurrection in Valencia and cut 
off the •communication between that 
city and Saragossa, reached Cuen 9 a on 
the 11th, where ho remained inactive 
for several days. Rcbuming at length 
hij^ march on the 16th, ho advanced* 
b^l'esquiera towards Valencia; but as 
luSpenetrated farther into the country, 
thc L universal desertion of the towns 
ano^illages, and evident traces of 
armed men on his line of march, gave 
gloomy presages of an ap 2 jroacliing 
storm. In the first instance, however, 
these indications j'roved fallacious. 
Some Swkfl comiianics, with a body of 
armed jieasgpts and four pieces of can- 
non, had, indeed, taken jiost to defend 
the strong and important pass of the 
bridge of Pajaz(>, on the river Gabriel; 
but the new levies dispersed on the 
fir§t aiijicarance of the enemy, and the 
greater part of the Swiss troops joined 
the invaders ; so that the bridge was 
gained without any difficulty. En- 
couraged by this success, Moiicoy wrote 
to General Chabran, who was ordered 
to co-operate with him" from the side 
of Catalonia, appointing a rendezvous 
on the 28th, under tho walls of Va- 
lencia; and, advancing forward, ap- 
proached the rocky ridge of calcareous 
mountains called the Cabrillas, which 
forms the western boundary of the 
kingdom of Valencia, and the original 
sea-wall, built by nature, of the lofty 
plateau of Castile agjiiiist tho waves of 
the Mediterranean Sea. A single road 
traversed, by a rapid and laborious as- 
cent^his rugged bamer; and as the 
adjoraing heights were impassable for 
cavalry, a more advantageous position 
for resisting cifjmy could not have 
been desired, Tho summits of the 
rocks which bordered tho defile on 
either side ^ere covered with armed 
peas^ints, to the number of six thou- 
sapd ; and four pieces of artillery, sup- 
ported by aj^egimciptof regular troops, 
and a troop of horse, guarded the main 
road. All tltese obstaclcg^ however, 
were speedily overcome. While the 
cavalry and artillery engaged tho at- 
tention of the enemy in front. General 
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Harispe turned their flank, and by a 
rapid attack over almost inaccessible 
rocks, threw them into confusion, dis- ' 
porsed the new levies, and captured all 
the ammunition, baggage, and a^illery. 
Nothing now remained to retard the 
advance of the invaders; the summit 
of the ridge was soon gained, from 
jvliich the French soldiers, wearied 
with ^e arid mountains and watcrl^s 
plains of Castile, beheld, i^dth the (Je 
light of the Israelites of old, the gijfen 
plains and irrigated meadow's andwfvel 
richness of the promised land, and 
tliree duys afterwards they appeared 
before the w'alls of Valencia. 

14. Situated on the right of the 
Guadalaviar or Turia, and in the vi- 
cinity of the sea, Valencia is one of 
the most delightful cities ^hich is to 
be found in Europe. It contains 
eighty thousand inhabitants; but of 
that number more than one -half in- 
habit the encbaiiting suburban vilhu? 
which lie without the walls. These 
walls consist of an old rampart *of un- 
hewn stones, rudely put together, in- 
cluding within their circuit a decayed 
citadel. In a military point of view, 
therefore, it could hardly be regarded 
as a place of defence ; but the spirit 
and cii'cum stances of the inhabitants 
rendered the slightest rampart a tower 
of strength. The enthusiasm of the 
people ran high ; their hatred of the 
invaders was iycxtingulshable ; and 
the crimes they head committed were 
too serious to give them any rjiional 
hope of sah'-ty but in the most deter- 
mined resistance. It is a melancholy 
but certain fact, that in revolutionary 
movements, as in all others where pas- 
sion is the prime mover, the nic<jl en- 
during and often .successful efforts re- 
sult from the con«ciomncss of such 
enormities as leave no hope but in ob- 
stinate hostility — “ mm spes vktis, nul- 
Jam sperare salutem" Tbe junta had 
ably and energetically directed, the 
public activity ; engineers had marled 
out intrenchments |,ftd planted batter- 
ies to protect the principal '^atca o! the 
city; a fortified camp bad been con- 
structed at® a league from the walls ; 
and the inhabitants, without distinc- 
tion of age, rank, or sex, had laboured 


night and day, for several weeks past, 
to comiiletc the w'orks on which their 
common safety depeiidcd. Within the 
gattB, preparations nad been made for 
tlie most vigorous resistance ; trenches 
had been cut. and barriers constructed 
across tho principal streets; chariois 
and carts overturned, so as to impede 
the advandii of the assfiilants ; the win- 
dows were filled with mattresses, and 
tho doors barricaded ; while a plentiful 
array of firearms, stones, and boiling 
oil, was prepared on tlie flat tops of 
the houses to rain down death on the 
enemy. ^ 

15. The wreck of the troops and 
armed ^asauts who had combated at 
the Cabrillas, took refugg the in- 
trenched camp at Cuarte without tho 
walls, where they occupied in foi’ce the 
sides of the e^nal which unites tho 
waters of Uie Guadalaviar to those of 
yic Fera. dn tnat position they were 
attacked early on the ynoruirig of the 
27th, and, after three hours’ firing, 
driven back to the batteries and in- 
trenchments in front of the gates. 
There, however, a more determined 
stand was made : and Moncey, desirous 
of bringing up bis whole forces and 
ai'tillery, deferred the attack on the 
city itself till tl!h following day. 
Hardly an eye was closed in Valen- 
cia during the succeeding night. All 
raifks, and both sexes, laboured inces- 
santly to,complete the i)reparations for 
defence ; and so great was the univer- 
sal activity, that when the rays of the 
morning sun appeared above the blue 
expanse of the Mediterranean, it was 
hardly possible for the assailants to 
hope for success except fi’om the pusil- 
lanimity of the defenders. Moncey 
disposed his field-pikifes hi the most 
favourable situations to reply to the 
heavy artillery on the ramjwirts and 
outworks,^uid, having driven the ene- 
my through the suburbs, commenced 
the.assault. Such, however, was the 
vigour of the defence, that very little 
advantage was gained. Th8 light ar- 
tillery of the French was soon over- 
powered by the heavy cannon on the 
walla^ a murderous fire of grape was 
kept up from the ti^p of the rampart 
and the intrenchments round the eu- 
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trance of the city ; while the now levies, 
wholly unable to witlititand the shock 
of their veteran opponcjits in the open ' 
field, contended on terms of coTn]<;ra- 
tivc equality in the housss and behind 
the wallB or enclosures adjoining the 
gates. The enthusiasnr within in- 
creased as. the fire appro^hesd their 
dwellings ; the priests traversed the i 
streets with the cross in their hands, i 
exhorting the people to continue thfe 
contest ; the v'emen brought up (fta- < 
munition to th.c combatants Uhd 
when the grapeshot began to fail, the 
ladies of instantly furnished an | 
ample snp]-ly of missiles to charge tjf#i 
guns. A city so defended was^ | 

the reach ^ a covp - de - main : the | 
French troops rapidly melted away ' 
under the dropping fire with which ; 
they were essailod frontimany different j 
quarters; and in the even^g Monccy 
(irew^ off to Cuarte, I&ving lost twjf 
thousand men jn this fruitless attack:. 

1C. The spirit of the Valencians was 
roused to the vojy highest pitch by 
this glorious result ; and in iho first 
burst of their triumph they confidently 
expected that the Conde Cervellon, 
who commanded a corps six thousand 
•strong, consisting chiefly of armed 
peasants, on the hfanks of the Xucar, 
would fall upon the enemy in his re- 
treat, and complete his deatniction. 
But it is a very different thing foF in- 
surgents to repulse an iissail|int from 
behind walls, and to defeat him in the 
open field. While tliese flattering il- 
lusions were filling the city with trans- 
port, Cen^cllon himself narrmvly es- 
caped destruction. Attiicked by Moii- 
cey in his retreat^ he was suii^riscd 
with one-half of his corps on one side 
of the river,* and? the remainder on the 
other. The part first assailed made a 
feeble resistance : in the confusion of 
the rout, the French made themselves 
masters of a bridge, and, rapidly pass- 
ing over, soon comploted the defeat of 
the portion on the other side. Two 
days aftef, three thousand, who had 
escaped from the first disaster, were 
attacked and dispersed with the loss 
of all their artillery, near Almanao, the 
celebrated theatre of the victoxy of the 
French over the aUies in the War of 


the Succession. But these advantages, 
thougli coiJHiderablo, gained by a re- 
creating army in the course of its 
flight, were no counterpoise to the 
disastcf experienced before Valencia. 
The whole province was uj) in amis at 
the glorious tidings : tho comniunica- 
tion both ivith Catalonia and Madrid 
cut off ; Cuoii^’ji was besieged by 
afbody of seven thousiuid pc:^ants, 
TOO overpowered the dctaclmient left 
kR^at t<)wn ; and thougli tho victors 
wei^ themselves aasaihui two days 
after, and dispersed with great slaugh- 
rCer, by Caulaincourt, whom Savai’j' 
despatclicd from Madrid with a pow\ r- 
ful body of horse to restore the c<»mmu- 
nicaiion with Moncey in that <juai-ter, 
yet the obicct of the advance towards 
Valeiicifi wm totally lost. The Fx ench 
general, rinding that Fr^re, with his 
division, on whose aid he had calcu- 
lated in a renewed attack wdiich lu‘ 
wks preparing against that city, had 
been > cca-lied to Madrid by orders of 
Savar^, nvho w'as alarmed at the ad- 
vance of Cuesta and Blake towards th<* 
Guadarrauia pass, gave up tlio expedi- 
tion in dcsj)air, and returned by Ocana 
to the capital. 

17. The ultimate failure of tlie ex- 
pedition of Monccy towards Valencia 
wras occasioned by the terror excited in 
the capital by the threatening advance 
of Cuesta and Blake, with their united 
forces, upon the French line of com- 
munication between Wdritl and the 
Br y 'Wne frontier. There, it was evi- 
dent, w.?s the vital i>oint of tho con- 
test; t‘)f‘re a disaster would instantly 
be atfcc'nded with fatal consequences. 
Secured in that quarter, the failure of 
les«>«>ns; ’’arable expeditions emanat- 
from the capital was of compara- 
tively little iiiportance. Napoleon, 
who was stronglj impressed with these 
views, had used tho utmost efforts to 
reinforce B^idres, to whom the de- 
fence of the line through Old Castile 
w^B intrusted; and after providing for 
the ^occupation dl^the various points 
in which hd had so early and success- 
fully Buppresised the insurrection, he 
could concentrate twentj thousand 
men to act against the enemy, who 
were approaemng from the CFalician 
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mountains. But meantime the enemy 
had not been idle. Filanghieri^ captain- 
general of Galicia, ha^ with the aid of 
the bountiful supplies of England, 
succeeded in organising twenty-five 
thousand men—including the soldiers 
whohad come to Corunna from Oporto, 
“ part of Junot’s expedition. 


and the garrisons of that ^ace and 
F^rrol— and, with a considerable trair 
of artillery, had taken post in thi 
mountains ten miles in tSe rear oj 
Astorga. The situation of this 
threatening the line of communi^^ 


tion between Bayonne and Madrid, ^J^pont,' whom it went to deprive, ih 
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was such as to excite the utmost dis- 
quietude in thebreast of Napoleon; and 
he sedulously impressed u^ioi^Savary 
that It was there that the decisive blow 
was to be struck.* • 

18. That general, however, was not 
so well aware as his imperial master 
■where the vital point was to be fotmd; 
and, instead of reinforcing BessiSresi 
with all his disposable forces, he des- 
patched Frdre with his division pa the 
track of Moncey, to endeavour to re- 
open the communication with that 
marshal, which the intervening insur- 
rection had entirely cut off; and sent 
on Vedel and Qobert, with their re- 
spective divisions, to reinforce Dupont, 
who had by this time crossed theSierra 
Morena, and was far advanced iu%is 
progress through Andalusia. Impress- 
ed, in a short time afterwards, with 
the increasing danger to his oommuni- 
cations which arose fri)m the junc^on 
of the Galician army near Astorga 
with that which still kept its groimd 
in Leon under Cuesta, he hastily coun- 
termanded these orders ; recalled Fr^re 
to Madrid ; ordered Vedel, Gobfvt, 
and even Dupont himself, to re- 

* ** A stroke deliveredLby Bessi^res,*' arid 
be, ** would paralyse all Spain. Wb«t aigni- 
ftes now Valencia and AnoaluoiaT The only 
way really to strenfftben Dupont is to rein- 
foroe Bessibros. There '4s apk a cltiaen of 
Madrid, not a peasant in the remotest val- 
leys of Spain, wo does not fed that the ftte 
of the campaign is eXduaively in the band%, 
of Marshal Bessihres. What misfortune, 
then, that in so imptiltant atf afiiilr we 
sbomd lose a chsneeL . how^ ineonsiderBlde 
soever, of suoe^^*^NiJ>oiAo|l <o fiUvxnr; 
1 * ^ Navisn, 
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measure their steps, and held him* 
self in readiness to march from the 
dhpital with all the disposable troops 
he CQirid collect to relbforce BesBl^res 
on the line of the great northern com- 
munication. These dispositions, as 
usual with alterations marie in general 
designs on the spur of the moment, 
and in presAce of the enemy, were 
essentially erroneous. The decisive 
should have been looked to at 
le subsequent vacillation was 
too'hi^- to strengthen Bessi^res, but 
was sealoulated es^ntially tp weaken 


ritomstanees of *'unminenl danger, of 
oia^i^ hi* besV divisions. As such, 
they excited the greatest. (Bspleasure 
In Napoleon, who gave vent it in an 
able and acrimonious despatch (which 
throws great ligb^on the state of the 
campaign at this period), and never 
afterwiu^ ixf mUftary transactions in- 
trftted Savary with a^ important 
commaud.t But meanwhue the danger 

t “The French afTairs in Spain,” said Na- 
poleon, “would bo in an oxcolleut state if 
Gobert'a division had marched upon Valla- 
dolid to support Bessi^res, and Fr^re’s divi- 
^ou had occimied San Clemento, alike ready 
to reinforce Moncey or Dimont, as circum- 
stances mieht require. Instead of this, 
Gobert having been direifbed upon Dupont, 
aud Frire being with Moncey, harassed and 
weakened by marches and counter-marches, 
our situation has been sensibly injured. It 
is a giSiat mistake not to have occupied the 
dladtil of Segovia ; of all positions in that 
[uarter it ia the most dangerous to the 
IVench army, as, situated between two roads, 
it intercepts both comraunicaiioua J(f Dvr 
pent tiumd experience a check, it is q^no con- 
nguenee; the only effect of it would be to 
leave him tp repass the mountains ; but a 
stroke delivered to Marshal Beasi^res would 
tell on the heart of the army, wouldgive it a 
looked jaw, and speedily be felt in aU its ex- 
tremities. It is ou this ac^iit that it is so 
unfortunate that the presenoed orders have 
not been specifically obeyed. The army of , 
Bessi^rm would have md at least eight 
thousand men more than It has, in order te 
remove sU riumoe of a disaster in that quar' 
ter. The afl&iir f>f Valencia was a msttev of 
no imigjrtance ; Moncey alon^ wav adequaMl 
to it. iC was absurd to think of reinfiwng , 
him. If he could not take that town with 
the Ibrees he had. ho could not Torn so 

wmM tjq<ilaM! «».«gBr,«if T<ita 

eaimottsw by a single iMce a;town vdth 
aiMiswd or a hi^rett;|fc^n4 in- 
h^tiUts^ whuJiave fasrriphMl, m streets 
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had blo^ over iivthe north. BeasidreSi | 
though umu)|i^ii6d,hadnot;oidyiii^ 
head BgainatOtieataand Blake^ hurt de> 
feated them; anda great idototy 4|i the 
plaine ol Leon had oi^sned to Jheeph 
the gfletee of Vadrid. 

19. Bkhe, tvith the hrmy of Galida, 
having eflSacted a jonction Vrith the re- 
tnmjae of Gheata’a troofi^ vrhidh had 
eacaped the rout of Palenoia, their 
foroea left a division Bena* 
vente to protect their stores, and ad- 
vanced into the plains of Leon to give 
battle to .Bessidres. This |dan could 
not bat ippear rash, considering the 
veteran character of the French troops, 
their superiority in cavalry and the 
undiscipl^ed crowd of whi^ a large 
part of the Spanish levies was com- 
posed. It was underta]^ solely on 
the responsibility o| Ouesta, who had 
assumed the chief oomnlan^ and 
against the strongec^ redionstrances of 
who uiged that, bv falling back 
to the frontiirs of Galicia, whem the 
French general could never pretend to 
follow ^em, they would gain time to 
discipline and equip their tro(^, and 
would soon be enabled to advance again 
at the head of forty thousand eflTective 
men. This s^ counsel was' rejected. 
Cuesta, who waa a brave but ineaperi- 
enoed veteran, equally headstirong and 
obstinate, insisted upon an immediate 

and fortified the houses. Mro, thWore. 
coiild luive added nothing to the means of 
SlonCoy agahtst Valencia, wldltthe abstrac- 
tion of bia division seriously weakened Bn- 
pcoit Xombvflr, If the latter goueral was to 
he sao<K0Vr^' h, would have ooen better to 
hove sent him a regitaont direi^ than 

three 'So a route os that by 

which Imre was to marohv in dvu 

wain it is the impdrtat points which must 
be wmhaedt had ho.ai^mpt should be 
m^te go erisyWhsiW.' grand object 
of all thesra^ ShO^ be 'tb preserve im- 
is th^ to be 

mensees amepf tQrmeiismyorvatusia; out 
it may .is iigt liw!Bmslhfes basest 





action ; and hndisgthat Blake bUU de- 
dihed to obey, he addressed himself 
to the junta of Galida, who, yielding 
topopuIarclamouT, seconded hisorders, 
and .dimeted Blake forthwith to ad- 
vance and g^ve battle. Having now 
no alteamatm but submission, Blake 
did the Aitmost in his power,, during 
^he short interval which remained, to 
jputhis troops into good condition; and 
l^n the iSfh July, Cuesta moved for- 
w^ with the united forces, amount- 
uljgsto twenty-five thousand infantry, 
four hundred cavalry, and thirty pieces 
of cannon, to Rio-Snoo. Bessidres* 
force wasmuch less numerous, amount- 
ing only to fifteen thousand men, and 
twentv^ve guns : but of these nearly 
two thousand were admirable horse- 
men, and the composition of the whole 
was such as more than to counter- 
balance the inferiority in point of 
numbers. 

20. The disporitions of Cuesta for 
the battle were as faulty as the resolu- 
tion*te hasard it was ill advised. Con- 
traiy alike to the rules of the^ilitary 
art, and the dictates of common 
sense on the subject^ he drew up his 
troo^ in two lines at the distance of 
a mile and a haiXf from each olker. 
The first, ten thousw strong, under 
Blake, with fifteen pieces of cannon, 
bu*i in part composed of raw 
levies, was stained on a plateau in 
advance, of ragged and dif&cult access; 
the Bec(^ fifteen hundred toises (nine 
thtUBandtet)intlmrm. ledbvCuesta 
in person, consist^ of fifUen thousand 
men, almost all regt^ar soldiers, and 
fifteen guns. Thefewcavatby they had 
were with ^ mt linel Besridres, 
pbeceiving at ohpe^e advantage which 
this eztraordh^aQr disposition ojGTered 
to an entemilitg amok, prepared to 
availMimm to the utmpst <d ^7 
Ibropring ^ bulk dS ihis-iuroea iutu 
Ihe wide chasm betwsenihe two lines, 
sq,sntnovmwb|i^;!t^ th^ 

samd ^ jts aailstsnce. 

Bofoi^jting ^ open 
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aa he saw the 'xhyit of hi» first lin% 
Cuesta moved fofwai^ isith 4he aeoooid 
to the attack, and sueeeeded io reach^ 
ing the enemy before the disorder 
consequent on timhr jpapid snecela and 
pursuit had been re^paired. Yhe con- 
sequences had well-nigh |irored fatal to 
the vioton. Cuestii's n^twdng, ad- 
uanoing swiftly and steely forward 
in good order, bv^hrewseveral Preno)^ 
battalions which had nob fully r^ 
coverejd their ranks, and captured f^r 
guns. 

21. This disaster, like that experi- 
enced by Zach*s grenadiers at Hare^;o, 
might, with a less dulful comman&r 
or less steai^ troOp^ have turned the 
fortune of the day ; for the eiAimide of 
disorder is cont^ous, and^the con- 
fusion was already spreading into the 
French centre, when Beasidres, with 
the cavahy of the Imperial Guard, 
twelvehundred strong, oh^ed Cuesta^s 
right, which had become exposed by 
the rapidity of its advance, in 
with great ‘^our ; and MerWs dfeision, 
returning from the pursuit of Blake, 
renewed the combat in front. A short 
but sanguinary struggle ensued. The 
Spanish infantry fought bravely, and 
for a few minutes the frte of the battle 
was undecided^ but at length they wbre 
broken, and the loud shouts of victory, 
which uad been raised in the OfUBtilian 
ranks, to the French side. After 
this it was no longer a battle, but a 
massacre and rout^ the Sf^ards 
brokeand dispersed on all sides, leaifii^ 
eighteen guns, and their whole am- 
munition, b^des two ihotimd pii* 
Bonere in the bands o{ the enemy. 
Three thoaiand ha^ on the 
while % Ml of the viefcors did not 
excei^MIve huissMd^nren. The tom 
of 

sacked: and pMimd irfOi merdless 
sevexi^^ ahA aH tlm o<m- 

vents were' subjected tq tim brutal 
vtolande #.t^^ abhUi^v ^ I’cw dsfs 
hate bech mpse dliMKiMte' 
for; vifMe thici thi 

and'-iari&ataiM ! M- 

fideuoe 'bl ‘ th^‘ hipM 

to wifhilftittiid'm Mmy in iw: t 

wm 

as# turnedcMii ^ 


matuMCxdliatiqlL '*Itis VilkYiciosa,” 
l^e exolalmed^ when the Joyful intelli- 
genoe arriyed at Bayonne; Bessieres 
has^iaced JoMph on the throne of 
Spain*’* * Deeming the: ^ ever, he 
left that foriress^ iui9d pursued his 
journey by Bordeaux for' the French 
capital ; Wyie Joseph, relanved now of 
all anxiety in regard to his communi- 
cations, pursued ms journey to tfadiid, 
where he arrived, as already mentioned, 
on the 21st July* 

22. Napoleon was premature in this 
judgment: Eio-Seco placed Joseph on 
the throne of Madrid; bdt it neither 
fildshedj^e war nor madntained him 
there. The emperor did not, however, 
suspend his military prdparations : 
nine thousand Poles, who h^ entered 
the service of ^ance, were directed, 
with four regimtnts of infantry and 
two of oavahiy, Siom the Grand Anny 
lx# Germany towards the Pyrenees. 
All the princes of the Rhenim Con- 
federacy received orders to send a, re- 
giment each in the same direction : 
the Guards of Joseph followed him to 
S|iain from Naples. Tuscany and the 
kingdom of Itmy were commanded to 
send their oontini^nts to reinforce 
Duhesmein Catalonia^ Beinforcemeats 
to the amount of forty thousuid men 
were thus' provided, which allm^ved 
in Suin during the three following 
monm, but too late to arrest the pro- 
|r#s of misfortune.. Whilb both the 
{Vcnoh Emperor and hlS ^yal brother 
were indulghog In the san^ine hc^ 
that sU was'tcrn^ a dreadful 
disaster had occurred in Andalpsh^ , 
linda blow been struck oh the bsi^ka 
of the Gnadajiqttivii* which resounded 
dhe end of Europe to the otiM^ 

m idltuilQn to ms bsttleab.VI&a^ 
whflke'Bniip V. andtlw Dake ao 

ag&aacffgJi.'ss 
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28. 0u|K>xit,whoiimatTolc)^ wbeii 
the tniumctioii brohe <mt in aUparby 
of , Spain, received* on the 24th Hay, | 
an order tfom Hunbt, then lieutenfinir 

bvthe route of theBleiTaHorenai Oor* 
dova*andiSeyiliA Hearas to be joined in 
Andalusia to four tiioue^ men and 
t^m gune dmm £pom we aitny of 
Portugal^ Havingimmedktelysetout, 
he ezpetieneed no reeietanbe while 
tmveraiiK!(heopen.plainaof IiaHancha; 
and in the 8iem Horena found the 
viUagee indeed deaeried^ hut no enemy 
to duputehisprogTeea At Andujar, 
however, where he arrived on the 2d 
June, he received infomiatibn of the 
real i9tatea>f mattera in that province 
-^tbat Seville, Gadu^ and all ine prin- 
cipal towna were ruled by juntas, 
Whidbbad declared vlbragainat France; 
tjbat the army at St/toqve had joined 
the patriot cause,, and that the 
Santa by thousands were Soddng intp 
the burghs to enrol themselves under 
the national banners. AJarm^ "by 
this inteUigencej 3>upont wrote to 
Hadrid for reinforcements; after 
establishing an hospital at </Uidujar and 
takingiiieamireB of precaution to secure 
his rear, set out four days afterwards, 
and conUnued ms march towards Cor- 
dova .still followjit^ the left bank of 
the Quadalquivir» This rosd, however, 
after running eight-enddwenty leagues 
on thitt baid(.of the riv»r, crosses it at 
^ Alcolea by a long bridge of nineteen 
arches^ singly constrsuBted of black 
marhl^ It at its extremity that 
the Spanferds awaited the enemy. 

liie And of the bri^ on the 
left bank^wnt fertided by a i&^ppnt! 
twelve gnm wip)e .memtoed on the ri|^ 
bank to^ifilade tiieiiq^|Kro^ to it, and 

ed by ten 

waftedj nA loflbatofh^ 

whilaito toUhtAdd' 


'"the ’Vw 

pied bjLa #ud‘,ol 
lell 0nlhek:x«to,t!M’«(M 


Nhie''»eeepfck«»*;'^'d 
t^he foUmvin^ f 


while made his dispositions against the 
numerous enemies by whom he was 
surrounded. TMs . was no difficult 
matter: a very small part only of the 
Spanllh tooe was adequate to the en- 
counter of regular soldiers. At day- 
break on the following morning, Gene- 
ral Fresiai with a battalion of infantry 
and a lai^ body of cavalry, attacked 
Ato peasants on the kft bank, and by a 
few duugea dispersed them: at the 
sai^ time a column with ease broke 
into^he We^-pont, the works of which 
were not yet. dni8he4 end ^rapidly 
charging across the bridge, of which 
the . arches had not been cut, routed 
the Spanish troops at Alcolea,on the 
oppoiata> aids with audi loss that all 
thw art|11e^ was taken* Echevaria, 
the commander,, despairing of defend- 
ing Cordova, fled with such precipi- 
tance^ that before nigbt he readied 
Eolja, twelve leagues from the field 
of battle. 

2^ Abandoned to their own re- 
BQur^ and destitute of any leaders 
for their guidance, the magistrates 
having all fled on the first alarm, the in- 
habitants of Cordova, before wHch the 
French prmented themselves the same 
day, were in nq condition to resist the 
invadem* The gates neyertheless were 
shqt, and tbedd towmiyhidi flanked 
th^ apppcoadieB filledCwith ttoedmen, 
by whom, as tba cannon of tlia^enemy. 
approach^, a feeble flrewas kept up. A 
panejhigforaurrcn4^r; took 

plage, and the oonfemnees were going 
on, when, under pretAcoenf a fewran- 
dom .shots scone windows, the 
guns were diiiohaigei at the gates, 
whiih ware, instantly bum the 
tAops ruAhed inio Abe town, where 
hsimy^y msjhtanoe Was Blade, but 
which nbiwAhriamding underwent all 
thq horrom of a place carried by as- 
samU: A aoanq cl indeisKribable hor- 
ror acute but 

,, with 

Aiagriwieto the Fiptic^ . , Auni- 
place;:. ItvAy public 

:in1bwi8‘eacto4'-Al^ 
tered. 

mtowerealaA^ieied'h 

wnmeh wrijWEwl ; th^f pl«n- 
Arited'}' mo .tto;veh^blA-;rifit»<3k^ 
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originally ihd xancli-lored moaque of 
the Ommkde CalijEdia, whkh had sur- 
vived the devastaiioiiB of the first Chria- 

atr^ed* of ita ridira snJ^omar 
metita, and d^led by the vHest^de- 
bauchery. Nor was ^ia merely dm 
unbridl^ licenae of aubaltdhi inaub- 
dlrdination, too common on such dl> 
caaiona with the beat disciplined forces. 
ThegeneraVin-ohief and aupA^ior officers 
themselves set the first example of a 

S aa pernicious as it was dk- 
; and from thepliuder of the 
and Office of Gonsolidadon, 
Dupont contrived to realise above 
10,000,000 reak) or £100,000 aterling. 
Not content with this hidaodb devas- 
tation, the IVench general,swhen the 
sack had ceased, ovCrwhdmed the oily 
by an enormous contribution. It is 
some ooiiBolation, amidst so frighif ul 
a display of military lioense and uiy 
bridl^ cupidit]^i that a righteous re- 
tribution Bpeedny overtook its, perp^ 
trators; that it was the load of their 
public and private plunder which short- 


banks of the Guadalquivir; and that 
it was anxie^ preserve their ill-got- 
ten BpoU wmch paralysed their arms 
in the fieldi and brou^t an unheaad- 
of dism^.ont the Jwch standards.* 
26. Dupont remained several days 
at Cordowit; hpt leariring that the In- 
surreodbn had spread^ and was gather- 
ing stren^ in^uS direotiqns, mndfinid- 

^ Qrioneil Napier says, (1. 114, 1st Slit.) 
**As the idimtmts totik no pari in the 
contest! and r^ved the ^Frenrii without 
any i^sof avSM^ 

specify thekmuiriW oawmehthif asserfioa; 
is made, as.lt te dimetfy coitiaaT to the^ 

united teatlmony ef mom Uherri 

French and Bpn9ijm'ldit(»ii^ FCysaya 
with hia usnuSWr,. ** TO some musket- 
shots, dlsdtifttuedidineri l^ fiom 

the windows,;;^, Freush annreied 1^ a> 
oontha^dlsrimegie, and speedffiybusst 
the gissie. ; withoutarmsi wlt^ 
meam of mistenee, were ^ 



ing his ^4}ommunications vrith Madrid 
intercepted by the patriot bands in h& 
rea^he deemed it nnprhdent to make 
anj^rtber adyetnCe^ih^ the direction of 
Sevihe. MeAv^e tbo insmgents 
dosed aroundamd hemmed hf^ in on 
every side^ The arindd pemants of 
Jsen and hmvidni^diciliiedthe Guad- 
alquivir, and overurhelmjed the detach- 
ment! left at Aaduiar in charge of the 
rick there^ and with sawM cruelty, in 
revenge for the saCk of*Cor^vay put 
them dlto death;' the 'smtuglers of 
the BietVa Morena^ relinquishing their 
illicit traffio for a more heartetirring 
conflict, ^ued from their gloomy re- 
treate, ud beset all the passes of riieir 
inaCoessiUe mountains. "^Bven the 
peasants of 3U Mancha had caught the 
ikme. The majmcineB of Mud& had 
fslien into their power ; the sick at 
Mansanaresdiad^^ barbarously put 
t^the sword; th%. roads were so be- 
set that even oonsiderabfe detachments 
in the rear were captured or defeated; 
General Roise, vrith a bo^ of four 
hundred convaleacents, was overthrovm 
in the open, plains of La Mancha ; and 
after having joined five hundred light 
horse under General Ligier Belair, the 
united array was dqpmcd inadequate 
to forriog the paasCe of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, and fell beck towards Toledo. 
Iheqp aixmmulating dhusters, whidi 
wm greatly magnified hr popular 
rumour, and the impowihility of get- 
ring any ooneot deUil of the facts 

terrible ses&es had ho' excuse in the loues 
Sustamed by the conqueror ; kr the attack 
of the tewn hsd not scat them ten men, and 
the total BUomp of the dav had only whak^ 
mSd ihem. by thirty killed and iAjf 


WoCtided.** ' ToteiM), thoughecUw««»*.»w.«., 
fipanishhistaett&, oosh^^ into 

riietd^ the Freneb proeeedsd, kflling or 
woundmg all those whom theyr met on, their 
sacked the houate, the templea 
even the huml^est dwelUngs of rite poor, 
fiifl apeieutasd oela|»«Mm%^bwuma0 

tlie>;|«#i>f the inaariahlejiO^ 

the TVeaemy, wd 
pent ehfcatoed to mia^u.i 
iixtm exftoted f 



.^:tb«rilghtesi 
^j'endTomto , 
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from th« fdoerat^mtdfruptio^ of th^ 
oi^i^uiikj^oiis, |iFodqoejd]iU(&mite%t 
DUpogl doQixifid h 

attempife ai^ frrtlieir'ad* 
mtoa inlK> rosolution 

|H^ve4 tlio «fllxatioa of that 
pfovinoe, ,aadj is the oad« of Spain $ 
for aitoh waa^tha state of (Miatohy and 
Imsolttiion phioh preraiM among the 
tmpe intrusted with its deftmee, tbat^ 
^ ha adsancad boldly forward and 
followed up his Buooessta at Aloolea 
and Oordihira with the retiuisito vigour, 
Seville would at once have faUen into 
lijs power, and the insurrection in 
thatqwter have been entirely 
crushed. 

27. Caelaiio% indeed^ was. at thej 
head of eif^t thousand regular troops, 
drawn from the camp at St Boque» and 
an enthopisatie butuldiaeiplined body 
of thirigr thomad panned peasants 
assembled at tJtre^ But tbe latfir 
paii^qf ^is foeoe was incapable of any 
efflciefi^ Operatioiia in the Md ; and 
Budli wai m consternation occasioned, 
in tlw di«t instance^ by the success of 
the pkenoh irmption, that the general* 
in*ehief was desiroua of retiring to 
ChdiB, andmahingits impregnable lor* 
iidoationii the oi^el of an intrench- 
ed camph Whem the n^ levies might 
acquire some degree;<^f oonsistei^, 
and the support teniur twelve fhou- 
MhdfBeltiBh troops mi^t, in. case of 
neeessEyi be obtained, l^authority 
of <lBSta&oswasmemlynominid; Moilay 
governor wee his enemy; and 

the bfvSeme issued orders in- 
of^liher : BOihatthe|((»mer 
eucoeWyhad aetu- 

. hehvy ariSS»:y^ From 

this mieSraoe^ heweiWi; ^ Spaniards 

of 

, 6speUy'wpI:.w^}im,,lh^^ 

' ^ itejadyimflej’' ; ^hO'-iwiilfiiS^ 

'hm >whtA^.Ste wSSw efihot'' d£''&lB^'Me>' 


their Ibree, and the evident idmm of 
the Frenih general: and at. length 
sosm intercepted despatches toSavaxy 
were IbUnd to eontain so doleful an 
aoQQ^ant of his idtuationf that not only 
W6^ siU thoughts of retiring farther 
laid esido^ but it was resolv^^ imme- 
diately to^advancO, and surround the 
ewemy in the city which he had coxt<^ 
quer^ 

2B. .0^ ters <)f Dupont, however, 
prevented Cordova from a second, time 
becoming the theatre of military li- 
cense Detachments of peasants had 
occupied aU the passes in the Sierra 
Hor^: troops, including Some regu- 
were accumulating in the direc- 
tion of ^ranada^ with the design of 
seisBixtg Gsrblina and intercepting his 
retreatto Ia Uaneha* Fame had mag- 
nified the amount of the forces de- 
scending into the plains of Leon, un- 
4er Ouesta and Blake; and rumouTB 
had got abroad that Savary was forti- 
fyingj^self in the Bctiro. Dnable 
to witl&tand the sinister preseniiments 
consequent on such an accumulation 
of adverse incidentB, tl^ French gene- 
ral resolved to fail back ; and accord- 
ingly broke up from Cocdova on the 
1^ June, aim three days afterwai^ 
reached Andujar, .without having ez- 
persmoedanymi^eslation, A strong 
detachment was immediately ssxit off 
to Jaen, whicdii defeated theiasuigents, 
and tooA a severe but pot undeserved 
vezM^oe on the inhabitaDts for their 
barftmty to the skh at Andujar, by 
saeking and burping the town.^ The 
supplied however, which Dupont ex- 
pected' from this: ezcursien were not 
ob^ned; lor evety articfe of provi- 
skm>wh»h the w was 

eansumed in :$oth 

l^es afrer thfr,b^tiau«f ior 

bbovo tluNm. wadni,. dpring whlch the 
sichfr ^^ usual 




howmsr. deblpauble. Was 


i’W' the mBamem^hf ;the dok at 
t'bub their 

end lh»f|ii^'aetS’ of . 'cruelty ^co 

and at Au- 
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with a. fotreating amy; msodly au^ 
snented ; while the Spiwh loroea^ un^ 
der CastanoB^ whieh now a|))pr0a^e4 
increaaed so muoh, hv xt^oro^eacto 
from aU quarters^ that that gexxeral 
eoixld now i^uster above twenty thoii* 
aand regular anlautvy and two thou^ 
aaad horasr besides a motle^ crowd of 
iSdrty ihotieand anned peasants undbr 
his command. Dunng the same .pe- 
riod, howevM’jwwecf ul reinforcements 
reached the ilmnoh general; lor Gk>- 
bert^ with his division, whose absence 
from Leon Kapoleon had so bitterly 
lamented, joined Yedel at Batjubk on 
the l^h July, and a brigade was puidx- 
ed on under Ligier Belair to open up 
the Communication with the main 
body at Andujar^ Rtit thf Spanish 
generals, now deeming the escape of 
the French impossible, were tiJdng 
measures for enveloping the whole, 
and forcing them to surrender. . 

29. In truth the long delay afforded 
by the inactivity of Dupont hi^been 
turned to the best account by the 
Spanish general. In the interim he 
contrived to give a certain degree of 
consist^ce to his numerous but tru* 
multuous array of peasants: while the 
disembarkathin of General Spencer 
with five thousand Bnglhdi troops 
chiefly fVom Gibraltar, . at Fbrt^ St 
aear Cadis^ ha^xad general 
conMence %y seouHng a raSying point 
in case of disaster^ At length 8ie re- 
gular troops IrCm Granada^ St ?Roqus^ 
Cadis, and other quarters having aR 
assembled, to thenumbef of e^ht^and- 
twenty thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse, a combined idan o| attach 
was agreed ^ ^ amy wusarvimg^ 
ed in divisums; the flrst^ und)^ 
Reding, a SiHss geiv^ ofdMneUozv 
brother to the intre^flld patriot o£ the 
nam^ reo«iy^ ordm to 

movetoRa^^ in 

jar, wherw;R^it^t'stil|{,v^^ 

%weai thShf Mm and Sb Siam lie- 

J.1L Jl 


de In Cm#, passing by the bridge of 
pfarniolejo^ to harass hU flank. 
A g^ince at' the. ms^ at once shew 
mP the elSBM of these i dispositions# 
which sbh eontbinod# was to 
throw a prapoodcratlng force in the 
rear of Dupont divece^ cm hiis line 
of communications, and eithw Separate 
ihe division under hisimmediate econ- 
mand from these of Gobertand Yedel^ 
or interpose between them isU ahd tho 
road to Hadrid. They wei^immipt^ 
and vigorously carried into 
Castan^ with the troops undmr hi« 
immediate command# approached tO' 
within a le8gue< of Andujar, and so 
alarmed Dupont that he sent to Vedel 
forassistanoe, who came wRh his whole 
diviaion, esoept thirteen hundred men 
left to guard the ford bf Hengibar. 
This sni^ bodj^was there attacked,, 
two days after, d»y Reding with eight 
thousand me^ dented, and the pas- 
sage of the liver foroed; Gobert# ad-» 
vancing from Baylen to support the 
broken detachment, received a ball in 
the forbad and fell dead on the spot. 
The fkenoh in dismay retreated to 
Baylen ; and the Spaniards, under 
Remx^ seeing themselves interposed 
in this manner between Qobert and 
Yedel, with loroes little superior to 
either, taken sin^, also reti^ inthe 
nigh| l^.the ford to the; other bahk of 
ibi riven Bntrthis bold itvuption in- 
to the middle of their line d march, 
andthe death of Gobert, spread con- 
stemathm thfous^ the army. A loud 
cannonade, heard the whole day from 
the, tlqa.of Andnjar, where Cc^tanoa 
waa efll^ng the attention of Dupont# 
indheed the peUef that they were be- 
set on all sides ; axyl the acoounts 
whhdi; reached both amios in the 
evening of the disaster .experienced 
befoce Yalimfli% increaeed the^confl- 
d<moe b£ tise I^Muriards as mush, as it 
the leelinga of ^ P^nch 
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A jlngolsr oolnddmioe oceungfl in 
the plaof end day of jbhe aethm in 
whi^ Gkneml Gobert loft his,. 'Oh the 

Mined dt therms, pffiw the melit^bdttle of 
las. Navas de.tyois,. tw.Alpip^ K' over 
iihe JfussiflttimhQilt of 
hundred thot|saad str^,i tiobevt Iril oh 
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. In the whole French 
wee not o of divi^n wl^ l^ie^ 

ft l%her ^hfuraoteiftthaxi Dupont; mi. 
when l^e set out for Andidpovv In Am* 
mand of «o considmhlAforoe, it wee 
imiteraally belioTed ihahhe would win 
Ida manihal*8 baton ftt QftdUk In 1801» 
he had diatinguishc^ hia)«telf« under 
Drune, in the winter campai^ with 
the Auairiaiis op the Italian pkina: 
in 1805» hia gillpht conduct had emi* 
nently oontnbatied to the glorioua tri- 
umph at Dim ; in 1807» he had been 
not leap oonapicuoua in iho Poliah war 
at Fylan ahmFriedland. HSa courage 
waa unquestionable: hia talentani no 
oxdttmry hind. But it ia oneNhing to 
' jKtaaesa theiapmt and intrepidity which 
'^mahee a good general of division or 
colonel of grenadlera ; it ia another 
and a very different ^tiling to be en- 
dowed with the moralgeesolution which 
ia requisite to tidthat^d diaaater, aad 
act with the decision and energ^ in- 
duq^enaahle in a g^etal-in-chief. In 
the mtuaidon. ip which he was now 
placed^ there was but one course to 
adopts an4..that waa, to maaa all Ida 
ifeipea toother# and bear down in ft 
ain^e column upon the enemy, so aa 
, to re-jOppft his ooymunioationa, and se- 
ci|re^ ht idl heaards, his retreat: and 
twenty ^uaand l^ch soldiers as- 
eemihl^ together were adequai^ to 
limiting thronid^ at ft all, 

the troops o| Spain. . • 

31. Instep of this, he divided his 
!&ir^ and thereby enpoaed it to de- 
stii^pm receive orders to 

leap . hia own divisiop, 

irhQelli^^iWis^ ooh* 


Ba| 

,lrl 

tne foreeainsnm.^ 



ikt Andvjw. 
IM^ and 






everjndDcd , 
d tlM 


it waaentirely evacuated by the French 
tniopi|^ , f ollowea them to the same 
j^ace/ with.ihe design of aopur^ the 
paaseejef the mount^a in their rear, 
w tma fatal moirement the two di- 
vudona of the French army were irre- 
Tocahly eeparated; and ^ding and 
Ooup|gny/th:iding no miemy to oppose 
them, entered in great force into Bay« 
len, and hatablisbed themselves there, 
/phus the taro hostile armies became 
interlabed in the most extraordinary 
manner : Gastanos having Dupont be- 
twem him and Eeding^ imd Beding 
being interposed between the French 
general and his lieutenant VedeL 
SIL In such a situation a decisive 
advanta^ to one or other party is at 
hand; and it generally Wla to the 
commander who boldly tabes tbe ini- 
tiative, and brini^ his combined forces 
to bear on the isolated corps of his 
^ponent.^ Dupont, sensible fii bia 
dSmger, broke up from Andujar late 
on evening of the 18 tb, and mareb- 

ed tcwlirda Bwem h$s direct line 
ofretreat; whUe Beding and Dpimgny, 
finding themselvea relieved of all .fears 
from Vedel and.Dufour, who had 
moved to Carolina, at the entrance of 
the mpuntaina, . turned -their faces to 
the southward,, and early on the fob 
lowing momixtg marched towards An- 
dttlar, with tb^ Resign ^ oo-ope^ting 
with CaiKtanos in the attack um Du- 
pont. Hearing^ ao^m after atamn& of 
hia ftTOToach towards them, they, took 
poara a strong iK^on, intersected 
with nayines end >y olive 

woods, in front of. JBaylm; aeon 
the French outposts appearH in sight. 
Iheir forcea, and 

qtwlng up in diaojfde»# \;e'ea^ 
iftthei; an im- 

mmm conipf tbihx. a ieqrpe equipped 
lor field oi^timis.;; so hewriiy were 
they enc^bered h 

“ ' ' ' ’;wl^..-,conifeyed 

jind’;«mu»iti)pn 

of 

-%of.tIie 

olbs^iy 

befciie. sun* 

the 
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occupying ihie positioiu 

Hidve was no itpisi lijwovor, for desi 
Hbemiion; for CfiitobSi liatring 
of tlioirdepartijU^ Aii^ had 
shortly aft& ontei^ that town, s^d, 
p^ing tfar^h iV with the bulk of 
his f orcei^ was already threatening 
^ thoir rear. Dupont imme^tely i^e 
' his dispositions for forcing ms fhiy, 
sword in lumd, throng the bsotier 
of steel which opposed ids progress; 
and had hia troops been oonoentrat* 
ed, there can be fittle doubt that he 
would have succeeded in doing so, 
and either thrown Reding back to- 
wards Yodel, 'or op^ied up his own 
communication with that generaL Rut 
at this decisive moicnent tnO sack of 
Cordova proved their minS The troops 
were scattered along a line of mar^ 
of three leagues in length, encum- 
bered with innumerable waggons ; 
the best were in rear to guard the 
mrecious convoy from the assaults of 
Csstanos. Hastily sssembUag such 
troops as he could collect in fronts Du- 
pont, with three thousand men, com- 
menced an attack when the day broke, 
at four in ibe morning; but bis troops, 
fatigued bjr a long ni^t-march, and 
discouraged by the unexpected and 
dangerous which obstructed 

the& advance^ oduld make no ilUpre^ 
sion on the Swiss regiments and Wal- 
loon guards the flower of the Spimi4i 
army, which there awaited their ai^ 
proach. After a gallant stitiggle, in 
whidi thfy.sustidned severe loss, they 
were driven back, and lost not only 
Mme guiur 'wbudi in the commex^ 
ment of, the action th^ had taken. 

ly, but even their swii 
after brigade sne- 
JtoJhe. front, they 
to the attari^ 

bi^' better^ shOcess^ The 

“ 

_ . 

goni, 

•iu> 




. ''aB' 


his own fearless spirit Their guns, 
which ciSme up one by' one in haste 
1 ^ donfusion, Shd never equalled 
those whiohjdie ettdmy had in battery, 
were speedUy dismount by the supe- 
rior force kife aim of theSmish artil- 
lery. Two thousand ineh had already 
fallen ots^the side of the invaders, 
while scarce a tenth of the number 
were disabled on that of their enemies. 
Heat and thirst overwhelmed even 
the bravest soldiers;* and that fatal 
dejection which is the forerunner of 
disaster, was rapidfy spreading among 
the yodng oonscripU^ 'dhen tvm Swjss 
ragimepts, which had hitherto bravely 
maintained the combat, on the right, 
oame to a parl^ with tfeir bretmen 
in the S^lsh finest and passed over 
to the mde o^edi^. At the same 
time a loud <Snni>nade was heard in 
^e rear^ aiA disordered fugitives, 
preathless from running, and dlmost 
melting with heat, bihet through the 
ranks, and announoed that, a large 
body of the Spaniards under La 
Pena, the advanced guard of CSb»< 
tanos, was already, menachig the rear. 
Despairing now of extrieatnig himself 
from Hb difiloulties, ignorant of ike 
situation of, Yedel and Dhfour, and 
deeming a capitulation the only way 
of preservipg the army Arm destruc* 
rion, Dupdnt' sent' to Re^nig^to pro- 
pose a suspension of afms^ iraich was 

at oneetig^eedtoi^ 

88, Wmto Dupont with the corps 
under his iSoitnediate comn^d, not 
ten thousand strong! was thus nudm 
taining a bainfed ana hopeless riirug- 
gle vw me concentrated mssset of 
^e Bpanbrds, more than double the 
amcimt of his troops, the ^aiuder 
"of hia army, of eqmd fbroe, under 
Vcdel and Dufour, wsS occupied to 
jpu^ at a : distance frOifl t^^ 

; sC^! of *aetibnf* The whole iSf ’ |he , 
tith was apsut Igr thhse 
iSflJblina fn to 

iie^whom 

^sy expected, to 

of the peases, had and a 

loud cannonade vms 
ing morning on the w 
they rightiy judged that there 
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that theddcisivepoiat wac to'be ldund» GwtanoA vnm firat indined to have 
and 8^ out in that direction. The , ic^ed to tjie proposal, deeming it an 
distance, from CaroMna to Bgylen waa , immense advantage to clear that pro- 
only eighteen miles; that Imm Aii^< Vince of;^ enemy, and gain time in, 
jisir to the same place sititeen:; by diii for completing his prepara^ 
\a Ettle activity, ther0fote,4E7e^lmi^ tioncv Bttt at this critical moment 
have reached the rear of Beding^as the despatches were intercepted and 
soon as Castanos could tlugl^ of >rought to* headquarters, which an- 
l^t, and then the fhte v^eh the! nooftoed the approach of Ouesta to ' 
Spanish generals, designed for. the the capital^ and recalled Dupont to aid 
Imnch troops must Imve overtaken In its detadl., A convention would 
; ihemsehres. When he errired at Gua» no longer be: listened- to : an absolute 
' roman, however^ about hsH-way, the surrender of arms was required, under 
troops were so mtuh exhausted by the' condition only of the troope being sent 
heat that Yedei, though he heard the to JBVanoe by sea. After many fruit* 
cannonade, now only' six milgs dia- less efforts to avoid so hard a fate, 
taut, hourlv increasing, had the weak- this was ^reed to by Dupont but 
pess to alloUr them Boxne hours of he insinuafed to Vedel that he might 
rq)ose. This halt |^ved dedsivo: endeavour h> extricate himself from 
yrhile it continued, Dupont’s troops, the toils. That general accordingly 
whom he might with erne have reach- retired to Carolina; but the Spanim^ 
^ in two hours, wmo asduosd to des- threatened • to put Dupont and his 
peration. At noon the firing suddenly^ whole diviskm to the sword E this 
ceased; and the soldiera fiaitered them* movement was not stopped, axid Vedel 
selves that the danger had passed: it included jh the capitulation. Inthni* 
was the suspension of arms, which dated by these menaoei^ orders to this 
^as about to brine unheard*of dis- effect were despatched by Dupont: 
grace upon them afi. When tiiey re- and so completely was the Spirit of the 
eumed their zoanehr at two in the French officers bndeen, that, out of 
afternoon, they. icon came upon the tweniy^^-four whom Vedel assembled 
rear of Iieiing,an^ discrediting tbe todelmerate on the course they should 
statement of an armistice, which was pursue at this ^crisis, only fitar, im* 
immediately made known to them, eluding tlrntgen^hirnm^ voted for 
Commeojoed an attack, made pdsonezB disreganEng the capitiedatiam and opn- 
a battalion of Irish in tiiie Service of ^uing' th^ retre^ wtdeh was iifow 
Bpaim ofqvtured some guns, opem to Dp Mamdiar 

perSed the new levies which deluded extent the panic euteiid, that a 
them. They were within a league of SpaniAi detSM^i^eaxw^ the moun- 
iheb^ooimxmea in; distre^ wim an tmns, and made prisoners, upon the 
officer . arrived with the stmngth of tbeci^ ol Baylen, 

mounaful intelligence a sonaa- all t& Frandh^ depots aUdaneul^^d 
ricn of fumebiA to, and hedi^ as far as Toledo; which, with 

that tl^^hcd those who kid 

missaoh: #a halt of field, awriled m captives to twenty- 

afewhouin>s# OuiimmM»ifM oi^ timtismid. ^ thousand h^ 
the ezpcdiiion^iifwhly;^^ fallen in the bs^-^n; thoumd in 

wove te to nnns; the pmvious opmtions, Ifenee tbe 

Suropd ,of- ,eidli«eBB ; twenly-lour.'^oU* 

pile of .l7apoleen;|hi^i^^ ' > sand lost to FuSM:! ^ ,v' > 

■'lion. &ttd.k'th6iicpmrM ■ 'W. 

iawar. 

I 36, Dupont jun the bWi Whidh event 

ykm Fronoh 

to. retire, ai^^ 

''^'''baggage, out «»f.AnidM'; 'i^'-^’pertan^ of the 
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French anni^ had 'been one of almosi^ ap^pearin the si^uelol thutB-ietory; and 
unbroken buo^bii; and e?en thou^ I»robably,. %* inspiring the people of 
tbn talents of the Archdnke Ohiuies that oou^ify ndth«n overweening idea 
and the firmness of the Buasiipiia df their^dwn strei^h^ and of the capa* 

ifor a time arrested the totrent^ yet it bsHty of. nafr levi^vto contend with 
had been suspended only to brm out rnsuhur fordts,. it oemtributed, in no 
shortly after with aeeumulatod smE degree^ to that almost pnbroken 

and sweep away every obftacle whiidk of ^isasters/in the field which 
* courage, oembination, or genius (Auld tbrinarmies, When unsupported the 

oppose to its jpfogxieeB. Even at their British, subsequently dUr- 

lowest |K>int'ofdepressioi9di8graoefhad ing the remainder cl the ww. Butin 
never suUied the Eepttblican rwdm ; vio* the first inatanee it f>roducod a pro- 
torious or vanquished* they had ever digious and most important burst of 
commanded the respect of their ene- mutation and enthusiasm. It deter* 
mies; no large. bodies had laid down mined the conduct o& many, of the 
their arms ; thdrretreat had ever been grande^ and nobles of Spain, Who had 
that of brave and honourable mem at Bayonne, adhered > to the usurper, 
Now, however, a disaaiA such as but now, with the, Dukes Ulufanmo 
France had ra^y esparvneed since and del Barque, CevailoB and Penttela, 
thebatrie of IViviahad, overtaken their rejoined the ranks of their oountty- 
standards^ twmity thonsaad men had men; and by tfirowii^ the^ capital and 
surrendered; the imperial e^lea had chief towns olhthe kingdom, with the 
foundin Andalusia the QaudmeFo^;^ %]m^tion of the frontier fortresses, 
Fame and incorrect information gave into the hands of ^dnsuigents, gave 
greater importauoe' to this, triumph the strug^, in ^Uieeyesof all Europe, 
than even its inlarinsic ma^tude de- as well as of the people theimwilveB, 
served. It was unknown or overiobk* the character of . a n^ionid. contest, 
ed that it was by a iddiful series of Nor, was the efibet less momentous 
military movements on the one side, over the whole Contincoii, by affording 
and an extraordinary combination of a convinriqg proof that the French 
errors on the other, that Dupont had were not invincibl|, and opening the 
been broughtto such luumirious straits;, eyes of all governments to the un- 
by the finnness of the Bwxss and Wal- mense addition which the military 
lo^ guards, the preoisioii in fire of ihe fospe, on which they had hitherio ex- 
^panm artery, said; the inexperience clurivriy rriied,'.nu^ receive from 
of his own iroopa, that he hM been the ardaur and enthusiaam of the 
compelled to surrender. It was gene* people. . 

rally imSgmed that the Fvehctf veto- 89« ;;Ntq>Qleon Was at Bordeaux when 
rans had laid dqwn thek arms to the’ the adSeunt of the oaintuktion reach- 
Bpanish peasants; it was unknown edhim. Kem, since the disaster at 
forgotten that the viotoiy was really ^fnrialger, had he been so complete)^ 
gained by .experienced soldiers «9d o^rwhelmed ; for a time he eould not 
the iinaginsriont,o£ men* both in riie tpeahi the excess ofihis deprcislon ex* 
Peninsi:& and , over ail Europe^ were ci^theelacm of hisminietem. /*Ib 
fired W the bslisl^thflb a new e» had yoicklfhjesty unwed I'* said tbo mims- 
dawned uponmehklBd; that the supe* terilfwfQwtoaffiwrs, “ 
rioriiy ^f diseip&md troops and regu*, *^ 0*1 Austriadectod 
Ian siMs was' at an>’llad;,snd.lWi. ’to.OodthiAWui5#B;£W*^^ 
popular en&usiasitt and gmaWfl seal, l»f!haK>«h«dJr 
were warn .neoeei^ ed vto^ h u miliatia g detsals jtf \the 

thevkti^even.ohsr ijhB^M^ ^ added, an 

rnostlmrmiidi^ Simy should be be«den;is: li0hing-«it 

. Sbw Wididy thi^IMkf spreadf is the deify dtte d war, and is easily 

what ocitasn (3d be rnit to a diahonmii^ .capitulatiim is 

spilt in ♦ stain im the i^ofy ol our arms which 
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[OBAP^Lir* 


€an vmr Be efliwoed^ Woundi 
flicted on hononr ttre ineukiblc^ The 
tnoirai of this eatastronhe WiU^ 
ieidblk I hm had tte 

hdfms w eoheeni thist iht hayerae^ 
of ou^iaoldiera i^ouM be ebai^od w 
ih^ee i^bba^ Could em 

etpeeted Ihalb of ^eval I|bp6&1^^'^ 

tom whom 1 loTod, waa ^ 

ut» to l^me m tokeaiuii 
he had Uo other way to the 

deatruetlon o£ the armyi to aaVe 
lives \of Ihe soldienir Better, lur 
better, to have periabed With awnain 
their hands— that no one should ha#e 
escaped} Their death woiil^ have 
been glorious : we should hare avenged 
them. Touecaa always supply the 
place of soldiers s honour alone, when 
once lost, can never be regain^ It 
is in vain to tell me thf spldien were 
conscripts, unused tooarms. Were 
th^ inferior to those I commanded in4 
Italy? It is always the general who 
makes the army. Better a iion In 
c<;^mand of ^ troop of dmp, than a 
dew at the head of a troop lipns. 
Ohl wretched eaprioe human afi&Sri! 
A whole lifetime lost hf a surprise of 
the senses, a shake ox the nerves I 
But the ot enures must sot' be 
subjected to such chances. Thesafe^ 
of the state demands an ineacarable 
esBxnpla In war, a gmt disaspw 
ahm designates an enormous |s«jdt! " 
Wha\<a senten^ on Bapoleon*a own 

in , 1 in I 

the. imP^^nlaiion itself 
hohbhi^le to the Frmx^ arma the 
Mbsmtu^tidblation of it by the Span- 
iiuda wasstIUmm dhgraeeful to iim 
victp% a^ remains n dsrk stain on 
the . B^m the 

boj^ nMUuh 

fte - 

found W be ' ' 
strain the 




and aeribus cbaraoter of the excite* 
ment, the junta of SSvillu consolted 
CastanoS apil Ho^ the ^veriidr of 
Oadia on the course, wh^h' they should 
adopt. The drat, with the honour and 
g|ck>d laiUii of a mdlant soldier, in oppo- 
sition to the p^lio clamour, insisted 
that the ea|4tulatioh should be reli* 
jgSbiB^ obeyed;— the latter, setting 
a^e every other consideration in the 
deidre to gaiWa tempotary popularity 
with the amtitudc^ contended that no 
treaty could be binding wiih men who 
had committed surii enormities on'the 
Spanish soil as the French prisoners; 
that to let them return to France, 
loaded with the spoil of Cordova, 
tom. from the wretched inhabitants in 
open violat^m of the kws of war, 
would be a pslpabk act of insanity; 
and that, having once got them in their 
power, ^e oply sensime course was to 
delpin them till the war was over. 
Ihese specious but scphistioal argu- 
ments, Sipworthy 61 a Spanish officer, 
found a responsive^eoho in the breasts 
of Ihe infuriate multitude ; the public 
effervescence inoremed as th<^ advanc- 
ed in their march. Jn conseauence of 
the discoveiy of preciouB, spoils in the 
knapsacks of some of ilm soldiers at 
Lebrixa, a tumult ensued between the 
peasantry and the prisonei%, which 
cost many Uvea to the latter;, the 
sacred vases of Cordova i^d daea were 
loudly demanded; and' at Fort St 
Uary% the secid^tal oiroumstance 
of one^ these holy ouM Bd&ug from 
the haversack of A ebjldierga^ rise to 
Buch ai tumuit A jm 
Of. !ihe baggp^^ flOUid. 

.prefVtjpted ■ ' 



to Frimoe, 
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the BoldieiB atid rj^unenial officers 
were oro^ded toge^^r into the hulks 
of Cadu^ ilrheren j^ioh were the 
tiouB aud to 1f^hich they ^ere 

subject^ veiy fm remameft ai 
coucluaioxi d ,tbe war/ I>upoiit)|;ti^ 
officers of hUi stoffi, and idl the gia^ 
were permitted return /d 
France; /but the remainder, Htta^ 
eighteen thousand in numW,, 
kept in lin|;ering suffiexdggin their dis- 
mal captivity, and, with the exception 
of a few who aooepM service under 
the {Spanish government, and took the 
first opportunity to d^ert tp their 
beloved eagles, a^id those conned in 
one hulk, who oveipowered 
guards during the night a^ conirited 
to float her across to the lines of their 
countrymen three yeanf afterwards, 
during the siege of Cadiz, hardly any 
ever revisited their native country .t 
This :^htfal act of injustice was as 
impolitic as it was disgraoefuL* It 
gave the Fr^ch, in their turxi, too 
fair a ground for mveighiiig* against 
the perfidy of their enemies, exasper- 
ated the feelings of their amles, who 
had at first entered into tlds contest 
with lukewiuimi dispositions or undis- 


guised avemon, and repeatedly after- 
wards stimulate them to desperate 
and axnguinary i^sistanoe, under cir- 
esiyhtoncj^ when, with a more trust- 
worthy enemy, would have enter- 
ed ih%)> term of aoooxmnodatiQn* 

. 4,2L.\Tlie mhal news bf j^o capitula- 
tion, of Eayleh arrived' at on 
|bo jmd. dxffiised tmiveriud 

^nsteruarion am^ the adh^nts of 
Jose^ A eQunoil of war iffimie- 
diately summoned ^va^i ' ahd 

o^^oiri were mu(dk divided on the 
counm which shovild be pursued* 
Honcey proposed that Bessi^res’ divi-, 
rion should 06 reoalled, and that With 
their einited forces they should take 
up a posiUon in fifbnt of the capital, 
and defend it to the hist extremity. 
But SaWery, to whom the situation 
which he hehkas lieutenant-general of 
the King as well as the known donfi- 
^dence wmch ne enjoyed with the Em- 
peror, mye a preponderating voice in 
the driibmtions, strongly urged the 
necessitjy of retiring to me northward, 
aiid talong oounsel from (drcunistanees, 
as to ihe point to whidh the retreat 
should be prolonged. On the 80th 
July the intrusive i^lng commenced 


* Sir Hew Xtaliymple's answer to thejunta 
of Seville, when hto o|aiii<»i v^ ask^ on 

cl^ 

binding on tba contxnotlng pardea, ao ftr aa 
they have the means ofeanying ttihto exe- 
cution^ The laws of honour, uot oonfddcra- 
tiona of expedienoy, riioaH ever govern adl- 
diers in aOlemn eufitulatloiis kind; 

the BuiTax4er of Ceneiral Vedd oofad .o 
bo supposed to have arisen ifom the. ooi_ 
deuce-whioh he pbieed the hmunir whidh 
ohaivdteimedamSpaxmr^^ ThOropn- 
tation of agovemmenh ewWwbr^nd newly, 
formed, is pdblio property* wnioh ousmt not 
tobelighf] 
fora/ is olear'^on 
and iusticet even 
e: 

pUM, ' u 

answeraC 
bad hot seahria 




radas who lingered in prolon. 
board the Spanish aulks. Bni^t and all 
the generals were ImmediatdbF arWiated and 
aenttopri^ whcawtheylisgered. with^ 
e^er tnal or investlgittion; for many yean 
Gmeral Mareaoot, who, though 
.temmnk, had taken a certain part 
loudly, but in vain, do- 
a court-martial. 
Helthw ho nor Ihipont, nor auy of the sup|^ 
xior officers connected with the capit^tiph 
“ n were ever more heard of till after 
theffiU of Kapoleonin 1S14. In IBlXScouH 
of Inqui^sat on thegenerals, and condemned 
them eu : but public opinion was ftota 
supporting.their decision, Shortly idfaw (lat 

of mth, any capitulation m 

amojant to a laying, down of axtex 
was reM 

ih b^eiytblng.connected with tine oonvOn^ 
tidUf ihatf^enheafteSwards aaWOenmal 
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hUt ratreat; iha liad pie* 

vioua]^ evaouated. £or BaTotme; 
the heayjr ariUlei^f^wiiieh eemd aot 
be .brought awii 7 , amounting to eigh%r 
p|eceB» waa epiked:; but the tetmng 
Qii^nareh and hk miiliia^^e^ 
oa^ed off wil^ them all jewela 
pieeiotiB artioiei*&om ihd pelaoee 
they had so recently 0Coa{d4S. They 
retired by the gieat to Bui^. 
where headquarter^ were eetablianea 
on the 0Ui August; die reaivguaid 
collecting as it went al<mg:tiedl the gar* 
rifiomi of the towns and caaties wtdudi 
had been occupied by the B^dh 
troops to ^eaouth of the Ebro. 1%ey 
expi^enoedi no molestation fr<%n the 
SMhkrds difinif iheir ^letrCat ; not* 
tnthstax^lng whk^ all the Viileges 
andhamlein thimt^ which they passed 
Web up to pillag«$ and a g^t 
numuer buitied to the grou^ Soon 


sotha^lhclnding htonWs corps and 
the tiroopB brought up upm Maidrid> 
abo^ fifty thousand yeteinn troops 
ooidd, notwithstanding all the losses 
of the campugn^ be ooUected for the 
defence the Ebrof* 

While this decisive stroke * was 
struffic in the south of Spain, the con* 
teat had already Wasumed ^sswher^'a 
sanguinary character ; the siie(]p8s had. 
betm.rnore fleckered In the €stalonian 
mountains '; kia|d the British ttrmy^ 

■ f, y yi?" ' ' 

* 6avary:wai|k|^ Ikpoison' fnr thk 
retreatto the jfS^jmnaeseged tbat ih;e 
line of the Bours ? 

talned, and the 

In eonsequence not 

to t]u» French ameuh 

obawv^ thet/bia «itt 

after the surrender '* 
extreswcHtioal; 
the troenii at ' 
were sum Si;:' 

drid he hadlStSh 
explioit tennateihe 
wlS^ throws greilSl 





afikv 




ubd^ the goidapos 'of WELmroTON, 
^chased thie Rrmch eagles froih the 
Adtlofiasbom 

43. Haptdedn, who was by no m^ns 
aware' the wost insurmo^table 
obstacles which the tenaoiouB. spirit 
and rugged mbimtmus. of , dataXoida 
Were to oppsie to hiS arms, h^ dire<A- 
ed Puhesme tp co-operate with Lis* 
f^iu-pmnoue^ in the^ siege of 
SdmgOBSs.^ in Order to accomplish 
this %hak^eral, early in Jun^ 
fitted but two the first, four 

thousand five htmched strong, under 
the oifdsrs of General Chabran,, was 
dOspatcbed toward the south, with 
instructions to iickke hbslf master of 
Tartagonb^nd .Tbrtqss!, and then pro* 
oeed on aa^ ccH^rate with Marshal 
Moncey in ^ attack on Talenoia ; 
while the second, unde^* General 
Scfiiwarts, consisting of three thousand 


after d<ke^rSa<fiiedBurSp3s,^ hundred men, after punishing 

arritnd with his corps, and VerdierlMafireBa, destroying the powder-mills 
came up with me force which had there, and levying a heavy oontribu* 

tlou <m ittMiabitaiitay was to push on 
to Leridii ^jB g^^ 

Saragbasa. Thm columns quitted 
Barcelbna early in June, and direct- 
ed th^ (inarm to thrir respective 
poiais^of deatlaationj l^Ut both ex- 
perienced d^eat. 1^' tocsin was 
ria^g bh sU tl^ hiRs i\ the 

wCods and h%her 
poi^ the 

passes slid itie^oosas|^lethme^ 

ssdcneoi^exter- 

iiy, /'Olhe'syitem 
over the pro* 

yctir 
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80 many laying bednto to tile'pQura- 
geous Somatenes.* 

44. Schwartz, indeed, in ibis aard^ 
towards Sarago^ iorc^ the oelebtat- 
ed pass 6f Bruch, ,, though bsset with 
hrmed meh^ but, advancing a littde 
farther, he e^^^^htered a disaster at 
Case Mansaoa. The vill^ers sailed 
the invaders with showers of stones, 
balls, and even bohin^ Water^ nom 
the roofs of the houses ;^ihe peasants, 
who had ded in disorde^lew minutes 
before through thestM^ ^turned to 
the charge. Threat<^ed on all t^des, 
Schwartz resolved to retreat; Ivld oh he 
effected at drst in goo^ order; but his 
advanced guard lianhg attempted, 
during Ihe hjg^t, to lorce ^e /passage 
of the town of Bsparra^em^ whiSi 
lay on his road, was repnSed with loss, 
and his troops, thrown into disorder 
by that noetomal check, were never 
able to gain thdr proper array till 
they found refuge, two days alter, 
under the cannon of Barcelona. Oha- 
bran, whose route lay through a less 
mountainous distifc^, reached Tarra- 
gona in safety on the 7th» and got pos- 
session of that important town with- 
out opposition: but ip^idresme w|ui so 
much alarmed by the repulse of 
Schwiu^ that he hsstiiy recalled him 
to BaiMdua. Bo dangerous is it to 
make a retoograde movement* while 
e^lgaged with an iuSorteetion, that a 


in the retrea^ at plaoes hot a 

shot had beim.ftw dui^ ijhe ad* 
vanoe. Irritated bSf,',^is apposition 
and the sanguinary 4110^^ ibe 
peasants, m toTUIa- 

fmnoa as Ptihtoe 

having, smit Iseucthl 

wph^ Ittllim divhhmmldBchwmh‘^s 

troops to hh .a8i||d^||ice, the mdhm 


colUmiM 
Bruch 
posted 
greater 
; bads' ¥ 
jEsined' 

, by' ah 

to tsm out 

^ wtksnmr. the 



vM'M 
»mateM 
in sfd» 
thjgyfeff 

, . , ::k^ 

ipiwhsii’ 



np to the ueiy gates by the dropping 
dim and tamit^ scoffs of their gallant 
ruetie opjponents.t 

^5; Thesedefea^rpduced the greater 
Sen^on, bPt^ among the French and 
Bpahfards, tout they were gained, not 
hyregtasrlroopi,*itt '.'by a tumultu^' 
a^ array, of peasants, wholly undisci- 
plmed, 4hd most <3i whom had then 
for theffisi time been engaged either 
in militacy service or ezerciae. They 
pocasioned in oonseiiuenoe a universal 
insurrection in Camohia ; the cities 
equally as the mountains caught the 
dun^ The burghers j?f L&tim, Tor- 
tosa, Tatriagona, Gerona, and all the 
toWnann the province not garrisoned 
by French troops, dosed their gates, 
manned thjdr rampw^; and elated 
juntas to direct measures of defence ; 
while the mqgiutain districts, which 
embraced four-dfdm of the province, 
obeyed aifimating call of the Som- 
aten, and, under the suimmee of their 
parish priests, .orgamsed a desperate 
Vendean warfaiu Forty regiments, 
of a thousand men eacm, were ordered 
to be raised «for active operations 
among these formidable mountaineers. 
Eegiwofficers were, for the most jiart, 
obtained to direct their org^isation; 
the ranks were in as short time com- 
plete, 4nd,l6r the servioeofUght troops, 
were of a very efBqjient description. 
An equal Jorce was directed to be pre- 
pared as a reserve, in case their moun* 
tsinfasbesses should be threatened by 
the enemy. The peculiar nature of 
.these extensive and tbidcly-peoided 
hiU4iztriid|iy,M well ear the charaicter 
sadd rssqilutloii of their inhabitants; 
thflh^ Tusned precipices, wood -clad 
terraced slopes; their vil- 
lagei^ pmched like dS^es on the sum* 
and numerous forts and 
cai^linSy es«h isuse^ble of a sep^^tie 
dttoca; ihslrboid imd eneigetSo in- 
hal^UmH confeistiag of lawless smug- 
gler or Widylpeasint^ long habitat 
idd to the enioqwitf* m shnost uui* 
bozmdedimm^M 



yeas, ids V 
suaO' 
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thia warfare of a peculiarly liazardoue 
and lal)otlous deecriptiou. 

46. 4ware of the neceasiiy of etrik- 
ing a deciidre hlow ih the present cd- 
state of affairs in i^e proving/ 
Uuhesxne conceived that a sudden 
caup*de^in against which 

lies on the direct road to France, would 
both reosiablish his oommaLdoaticnis, 
whi(^ the insurrecUons. in all . direc- 
tions had totally intercepted, andstrike 
a general terror into the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, two dkya after the return of 
the former iU-faM expedition, he set 
out in the direction of that towx^ with 
six thousand of’ his best troo^, taking 
the coast-road to avoid the foiVess of 
Hostalrich, which waa in the hands of 
the enemy. * Alter cutting his way 
with great slaughter through a large 
body of Somatenes wl|p endeavoured 
to obstruct bis progress, he appeared 
on the . 20th bmore Gferorfh. Little 
prepmtion had been made to repel ax# 
asaaidt ; butthC^atea were closed, and 
the inwitants, in great numbers, 
were on ^e walls prepared to defend 
their hearths. Having at length got 
his scaling-ladders ready, and oiTeited 
the attention of the besieged by a skir- 
mish with the Somatenes on the plains 
at a distance from 4 )the ram|pari^ the 

ed the w^ls at ffve in 

Though they veiy near without 


* Though loosUy situated in an vulimited 
monarchy, the ^j^vihea of Catalonu^ like 
those of Navarre and Biscay, has long en- 
joyed such extensive civil privuegesas savoor 
rather of denaOcratio equality than despotic 
aidhoHty. Its social state dufers altog^er 
Bum that of Aragon, though they were so 
long united under the same sceptre. No- 
where^ exot^ in, this mountain republic, 
is there soaraebi a tldrstalter political free- 
dom, or eo Itm an etdoyinen^ at least in 
the mountadnons dtetricte, of Its practical 
blessituits. ISelkM’itahtsoherlidi, the most 
prCfoi^lM^d of the French, whom they 
aocuse or navixw exdted thsfr.&thers to 
revolt „«igahtit the gcveiimcMmt of Ifadvid. 
aad4mmdcii^ th^ wheh the eontoat was 
no longer Gohduci«m to their interests.* In 
the 1^ dtsUiot which jEtina 

itog the smh^ and ephtsini the A w 

theidlhu^se and 

ks mneh j&e uf .desCiee as 

■ 


being perceived, and a few brave men 
readb^ the summit, they yf^ re- 
imlsed in. two successive attacks with 
|preat slaughter; and Uuhesme, hav- 
1^ in vein trjied the effect of a nego- 
tiation to induce a surrend^, returned 
by forced marches to Barcelona, har*. 
ashed at everf step by the Somatenes, 
who. deSoen&Tng in great strength from 
the mlls^ inflict a severe loss on his 
retreating columns. 

47. After, ^his defeat, the whole 
plain round Barcelona cc^ed the Llo- 
bregat, was filled with the enemy's 
troops ; and General Uuhesme, enrag^ 
at &ding hipieelf thus beset in the 
capital of the j^vince^ marched out 
against thra, & week afterwards, and 
defeated alaigd body of the peassuatry 
at the bridga of Molinos del Rey, .cap- 
turing all their arUHeiy. Raying, 
however, at their old fastnesses of 
Bruch and Igualado, they again, when 
tha French retired, returned to the 
Llobregat, and not only ahut up the 
enemy within the ramparts of Barce- 
lona, but established a communication 
with the insuxgents in the interior, 
along the sea-coast, froxh the Pyrenean 
frontier to the mouth of the Ebro, the 
whole of which district became the 
theatre of insurrection. Hapoleon, to 
whotn the prolongatioh of the war in 
so mSSoy diffiarent quarters of Spain 
had become a subject of great uneasi- 
ness, no sooner received intelligence of 
these untoward events than he direct- 
ed Uuhesihe to issue from Barcelona, 
reliev^ Flgueree, where |our hundred 
French were closely blocked^ hy the 
insurant peasantry, and afterwards 
carry by asaaxdtbii^itoa^ and Gerona. 
Gentyal Reille, ;iiriM^m h^ sent forward 
with A large ebnyc^ gintrd by five 
thouasmd xnan> dtelsSm tjxe Somatenes 
before tiie blpck- 

gde of ifiat iow^-,1^Ut 'frhon, en- 

oispin^heaf!^ 

^ ^ Jiiri .Rosasi; ^6 

repulse ; ‘Sod' findiiig Jtinri^lf 

-Mifiu .ipu vlth 


About ‘;fte samA" 



• thn'Bntthish 
rfii00 4u!(i;iiied 
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hod never previously atiaitoei by the slowly. On the I6iih August, however, 
conclusion of a treaty between Lord the breach of Fort Montjuich was de- 
CoUingwood and the Marquis PalacioSi Glared practicable, aj^d an assault was 
governor of the R^leaidC {AeSi in Virtue abost to commence, when the besieg- 
of which the whole disposable fdboe in ers were themselves assailed by a con- 
thoseislandswasconveyedtotheCatalp* fused but forEfidable body, ten thou- 
nian shores, and thirteen hundred good san4 strong, which append in their 
troops were directed towards Qexpna. rearl 

At same time, Palacios himse^, 40. This'^nsisted, one -half of re- 
with four thousand dve hundred men, gular troops, whi^^ the Count Calda- 
and thirty -seven pieces cannon; gues had brought up from Tarragona, 
landed at Tarragona, Where their pre- the other of Somatehes ^d Miqfuelets, 
senoe excited a most extraordinary de- with which he had augmented his 
gree of enthusiasm. ' force drying its march along the coast 

48. Meanwhile Duhesme^ with the of Catalonia. Count Th^doreLeochi, 
main body of his forces, six thousand who was left in charge of Barcelona, 
strong, a ccmsiderable train of heavy was in ii6 condition to oppose their 
artilleiy, and eveivthing requisite for passage almost within roige of 
a siege, set out from Bar<^lona and guns of the fortress ; for the troops 
took the road for Qerona, He was .he commanded, hardly four thousand 
long delayed, however, on the road, Strong, were barJy adequate to guard 
which runs close to ihe sea-shore, on its extensivf^wo^s, and the Miquolets 
the one side by the -fire of an Eng- 6t(|tioned on the heights which over- 
lish frigate, under the command of hang the city, had carri^ their auda- 
Lord Ooohramx, which sent a shower city to such a pitch, as not only to 
of balls among his columns whenever keep up a constant fire on the French 
they came within zmige, and by the de- sentinels, but even to make signals to 
Bultory but incessant attacks of the the disturbed multitude in the streets 
Somatenes on the other. At length, to revolt. When this powerful force 
after encountering great difficulties approached Gerona, the besiegedmade 
and experiencing a heavy loss, he sue- a general sally on the French lines, 
ceeded in forcing his way, by the hill- end with such vigouf that they pone- 
road, to Hostahich, which he trated into the batteries through the 
moned in vain to surrender; and, embrasures of the guas, spiked the 
leaving a few troops only to observe heavf^ Olinnon, and set fire to the 
its garrison, he, by infinite skill and worlm; w^Ue Duhesme, with the great 
no small good fortune, avoided the, body of the besiegers' force, was suffi- 
guns of that fortress, and proceeded cientlv engaged in observing the ene- 
on to Gerona, underthq wnUs of which my which threatened them from the 
he effected a junction with Beille's outside^ Finding it totally impossible 
troojpe, who had Uome up from Rosas, to continue the siege, Duhesme broke^ 
Them united siret^th being now, not- up in the n^ht, and, dividing his force 
withstanding idl uieir losses, abdve into two columns, took the road for 
nine thousand. moo, hi fdrm Bai^lona. But here fresh difficoltita 

were coiUmeiiiM, the place, awaited him : two Engiish frig^||ea, 

Before thie Opul^ be' 4^ne, however, under the able direction of Lorn Goch^ 
the succouie iVoua jKtjmfca. had been rane^ oBnnoqaded and r^ed the md 
thrown ihto iBe Ijp#; itodjie the be- by the sea^t ; oveihai^ ^ 
siegem wore bfp isSg/m jievented them from getijug oUt of 

alt ocumhufilM their re^ the destructiyeiniige : wtuht^t route 

serve Ba^lohaaud with by tiie mountains m be^> 

the'fkUhS^bf bSF vthe inw sides being dos^ by the ctn#;^^ 

HostoWoh, w jn 4 ^.. 

in Wait fbr ^ and intersected by ravines, «WI beset 

the convbyi^ the very by armed route' 
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and woods fSbote^ kspt npadestruotire 
firevpoii ll^ttoopsfioneaili. Jjn^w 
tikS F^noh* ^nand dlilP 
not hositete to &<»ldoe lu» artilt^oiy 
^ stores ; and thw lightone^ 
BU^eedsd in dgbtiag mif bacSi;, Ibf 
mountain-paths on ^ sunnnii of • the 
otifh which arerhong the soa» amidst 
a constant to Bircekfih. In this 
disastrous eprp^tianaboTe two thou- 
sand men and thii^ pieces of sxtillet^; 
besides extexuivsHdiMt; smre lost.; 
and at its con&lueiott the , French pos-' 
sessed nothing in ^taionia but the 
town of Bar^lona. and the 4tadel of 


50. Unbounded w^a the which 
theee extrisordinaiy snocesses in eirery 
part of Spain excited amo]:^ its in- 
habitmis. Ilie rariety of quarters in 
whidli they had ai^seii augmented 
their moral e5Ssct ; it y ^ supposed 
that popular eneigy^as iiraustil^/ 
when it had triumphed over lie ene- 
mies at once m Andtiusia and Atsgon, 
Va^ioia and Catalonia* Abandoning 
themselTos to a pleasing and allowable, 
thou^ ehoitrlhred illu8ion,^.t^ Span- 
iards gehemUy. believed that the war 
was at an end * Castilian sod. 

was finally delivered fromits invaders ; 
and that, 'aeliered of sU disquietude as' 
to the d^nce of their oim eountryr 
the only quee^n' was, when ihey 
should anite their victorious *an&s to 
those of the EiM^h, and. carry the 
torrent, of byasmn across the Byre* 
nees into thd French pMmt .IDhese 
enth«eias% voss to a perfect 

climax fiTheh^o . 

./^<hduria eattired w^pitah m g>^ 
j^mp/^with Castanet at *th^ &a4 
under a mejestio triuipphid amh,; ertet- 
edi by ,th^ honour, to; 

their a^vm ; and the:^rikokot Spain^ 
now dejprremd,^ lirith 

-the. etc%tiim^pf thi^imuiE^peap^on. m- 
ctipied by the 
and on the 

vereal chonmr.iri'wiiN^^ 

and hatifidof^tht-inti^^ i 

^ 51. 

.InoreMthe 


; Caa^ imd ^ dther 1( 



Spain ; and by ^eir vehement decla- 
marion added to the i^neral enthusi- 
asm,, as much as, by their extravagant 
tsMinit they weidfened the sense of 
the r^boessi)^ of present exertion^ and 
thus diminijihed the chance of < bring- 
ing the contest in the end toasucoess- 
fu! issueft But ih the midst Of the 
universal exultation, it was observed 
with regret that few vigorous or effi- 
cient meagures were adopted by the 
many separate arid ihdepetident juntas 
to proseehtfe the tw against the ene- 
my ; a feeling ihmasSd by the cala- 
nutous issue of the tewdt of Bilbao, 
whieh had taken tip arms upon receipt 
of the glorious news from Andalusia. 
The inhabitants, in the first instance, 
had succeeded in expelling the French 
garrison; hut being unst^^^rted by 
any aid from Asturias or Calioia, the 
place was quickly recaptured, with 
great slaught^, by the French divi- 
sion pf Merle. .This was done by the 
express commands of Joseph Buona- 
parte* to whom this dangerous move- 
ment, in a town of such importance, 
so near his Itoeol communication with 
Franoe, had" been the subject of no 
small disquietude ; and who boasted 
in his despatches, that ** the fire of the 
insurrection at Bilbao had been ex- 
tinemished in the blood of twelve bun- 

dxii , 

52. Heanwhiieveiveats of a still more 
gktSrioui and ' dsmsive character had 
Ebesated: ^ kingdom of Portugal 
firqm 'itacppses^^ Id every phase of 
mi^enilmmy obsilrved 

that Bbitu^ later, fol- 

Wed the 

pubHe feidinglmcAt^blishcd jxk S^Hun ; 
and^ U M hjM#y lb '1^ elected that 
'ao an' event as 

tW of Qsal^lBaxi indepen- 

.dei»^;^J1i^^ 

iiWery early 
j^s of an 
^manifested 
’^imd Napo- 
than 
sin 
him 
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to abandon tlut pompous prodama- 
tions in whicb bo ondoavonring 
to win the affeUtionsol the people, and 
in good earnest to prepare ,£}rmilita^ 
operatione*^ Not antioipatmg,* hoW- 
evor^ an;^ immediate hpsipties, he ot; 
dd^od him to detach four dioumd 
men to support BessidreB in,I«eoh,end 
three thousand to co-operate with I)u- 
pout in Andalusia^ But these deta^* 
ments were rendered inmossiblo by 
the pressure of events in Portmpil it« 
self. No sooner did the intelHgsnee 
of the massacre at Madrid and the in- 
siurection in Galicia rdkch Oporto, 
than the Spanish troops there, ten 
thousand strong," dispoMessed ^ the 
French authorities and mmv^ed off in 
tb body towards Q^ia^ from whence, 
as alr^y mentioned, the/ were for- 
warded to Leon in time to share in the 
disaster of Hio-Seeo. Hie inhabitants, 
in the first moment of enthusiasm, in- 
stalled insurrectionary , authorities hi 
room of the French ones who had been 
disposBessed. But after the dop&rture 
of the Spanish troops, they became 
alarmed at their own boldness, and 
hastened to i»instate the tricolor flag, 
and to renew thuir protestations of 
fidelity to the French general at lis- 
bon. The moment, however, that he 
was apprised of the ewents at Opprto, 
Junot made prepaiations to effect the 
disarming of the Spanish troops in the 
capital ; and with sucdrsecawayimd de- 
cision were his measum taken, that 
before they were we]! aware o% the 

* ^*What is the tuWp^^ssid 
mising to tho:|Mi]guese owhat you wih 
never nave the moans, mImWa nothing 

is more praiseworthy, wlthoat ooubti than 
to gain &aafltietioim. ertlie peo^e; but it 
should never be llEimietMm that me pridlaty 
ohioot of a genaraTime^d b^'tha sslbby el 
his soldiers, laetauttt Fortu-' 

gueee; who have 

been mat to tlwh 

ddefii may mat of Im 

Bastion in i 

the BpanNh 
fortresses ef < 
too large 
is neteess' 
from it; 



iimpomni 

thibenis 

.populatleii 

i omer 




m, 


danger impending over them, they 
were sdl surrdutided by greatly supe- 
tfior masses of Fretmh troops, and com- 
^ pdied to Bun^der. By this able 
stroke nearlyofive thousand Spanish 
^troopBweiwn^e prisoners, who might 
have ; been lughly prejudicial to the 
French eauae, if th^ had succeeded 
in withd^ffldng add forming the nu- 
cleus of an insurrection in the interior 
of the ooimtiy. ' 

5$, The fltoe^ howewer, etoiied by 
the glotious itttelllgdace of popular 
success^ which daily came pouring in 
from afl parts of Sj^i^could not so 
easily be suppressea l%e students at 
CohnbrW were among the first to take 
up arms ; the imountalneer^of Tras^- , 
Montes speedily followed the examine ; 
the tocsins were heard in their lovely 
hill8,anns and t^wches gleamed in their 
vine^ad V{de8;^^lgarves was speedily 
in open revolt; the Alentejo was known 
to be ripe for insurrsct^n, and, at the 
summons of Colonel Lopez de Souza» 
soon after took up arms. Encouraged 
by Ibis revolt in the south, the inhabi- 
t^ts of Oporto amecond time hoisted 
the stands of Independ^oe. A 
junta was speedily formed in that 
opulent city, wMch shared the supreme 
direorion m aflhirs^with the bishop, 
who early signalised himself by his zeal 
in ibe patriot cause* The insurrection 
hi tlfe ptotmoe o|Entre-Douro«e-Minho 
appeamd^ formidable, that Junot 
diluted Generid Loison with a strong 
dMrion to proceed against it from 
Ahnelda. ’ But iboiigh he at fiiwt ob- 
tained some saoOsss, yet, as ho ad- 
vsnoed into the mountains, his com- 
municationB were so completely cut of^ 
ead ths inaurrection appeared so for- 
qn all, aides, that he 
oldIgM to return to Liiboa\by Celdrice 
ann^tiarda, at whi<b, plaices fie routed 
the psasap^ with great' slaughtont 
h% the Bou^ the patriots gainw con- 
■ rideeftblo sueoesses against the FrSurii 
distmmentB which endeavoured to 
into ^e Alentejo ;*Ab]!imt68 

\\f ♦^lii 

we lost _ 
end 
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waa thFda.teiu4 % the insurgents of 
t&e valley of the Teaers j the revolt at 
extixigcdshed by ablooK^f 
nbiteiial assault the tovrn,* i^r 

by a p^jsneh brigedel 
duin^iilsd in this manner em* 
barrassinents, Junot. al^r hddShg a 
Gouncilbl war; the ^variable (4gn of 
experienced difficulty, sgaiiKldspa&M 
Loison wii^ thousand psen to 
Abrantes. In his progress he had 
several sevete actions with the Porbit- 
guese peasand^ Who were dispersed 
with great slfughter, but who evinoed, 
by their couiuge in disaster, what ma« 
teriais were tt> he found among them 
for a formidable resistance in future 
times. He returned to Lisbon, having 
irritated tHh insurrection more by his 
cruelty than he bad overawed it by his 
success. . 0 

54, His recall to the capital was 

the insurrection ^mwhere 
tejo, which luffi tested a junta, and 
established a sort of provisional gov- 
ernment at Evora. Resolved tosmke 
a decisive blow in tb^ quarter^ where 
the pmximitybf English succours from 
Gibraltar rendered the revolt peculiar- 
ly fonhldable, Junot fitted out a more 
powerful ^pedition^oonsisting of seven 
thousand infantry and twelve hundred 
horse, with eight guns, which waa sent 
forth under the cpmpumd p( the t(an- 
guipary Loison. After dis^rsing seve- 
ral lUmed aasembla|^8 wmch^stxove in 
vain to object his progress, this 
geneml oathe up with ^ main body 
of the S^urgents posted in front (ft 
RvpnK /Ten thous^dPcHugu 

*Jh» French bossfescf 

this as a great hwndrtd 

Fortugoese wetp ii^ te deSth % ffie DoUr 
iiict: BO quarter Was ijlioWntciuiy one with 
ama in ma hands/^) The hwn wss after* 
wueUa set on fim s^ Jt^unteed,; s»4 tbs 

against the 
mann ahorth 
mation to t1 
had revc^tq 
, ilhabitaiiits 

its hoUsea ii 

ThusshsUj 
‘ " n m. the noun 
; and wHh a 

against tta.*^T^' 

ouibsy; h los. 



sants, and four thousand Spanish 
iiWope^. who had advanced to support 
thorn from Banjos, whre there assem- 
ble<i^ with twelve , pieces of cannon. 

^re wholly unable, however, to 
withstmid the ’ shock of the jPrenOh 
legions If the first onset, the undisci- 
plined pei^sahtry fled from the terrible 
chgm of their dragons. The Spanish 
auxukriea^seeing'tnemselves left alone 
with the ie|hole weight of the action 
on their hai^dg,' rented in haste, and 
Were s|»edi’iy throWn into disorder; 
and in the general confusion, the vic- 
tOrioiis troc^ entered the town, where 
a feeble resistance only was attempted, 
*but an indiscriminate massacre imme- 
diately commenced. Neither age nor 
sex was spared: armed and unarmed 
were inhumanly put to the sword. It 
is the boast of the Freh<!h historians, 
that while ** they lost only two hun- 
dred and ninety, eight thousand were 
shun or wound^ on the port of the 
insmgents." Never, while Portuguese 
bloo^fiows in the human veins, will 
the remembrance of that dreadful clay 
be forgottra; never will the French be 
any ower than an object of execration 
to the descendants of those'who perish- 
ed in that inhuman massacre. But the 
cup of human sufTei^ng wss full; the 
hour^of retribution was fast approach- 
ing; and Loison was awakened from 
bis fancied dream of security, and the 
f urtherproseoution Of his.blooa^ined 
progress towards "EitaB, by intelli- 
gence that a Bjanmn AkNCY bad af- 
FXAWeD OFF TH» OO^T OF PoBTUOAL. 

55. Ever i^oe the insurrebtion in 
the Peninsula Mi assumed a serious 
asp 9 st>, il^ En;^ government had 
resolved upon sending out powerful 

lt#b «ation» to a fsjr, j^^lWith land 
forces. "totonateiy>,^Y^f about 
tim''thoumha men, a<ssem- 

Ued'i pt ' pork, 
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c^iyablc ; unless, as Colonel J^apier 
saroaBtic^ly obserrast it waa projectid^ 
in imitation o£ tlio Eomani^ who seiit 
troops to Spain when Hannibai^as it 
their jg^tee. The bommahd of the ex* 
pedition was given io .Sib. Amns 
Wmjuimtxti whese great capaeil^ hod 
been evinced in the /glojriods heMS of 
Indian warfare, and more recently* in 
the easier conquest of the Banish 
militia. At the same ti&e, General 
lifiranda, the able adv^turer, who had 
BO long been tbncexned in projects for 
the aep^uaiion of the Spanish colonies 
from the mother counti’y, was given, to 
nbderstand that no countenance could 
now be shown by the l8ritish govern- 
ment to any suchdesigne. !^o small- 
er divisions were soon Siteswards pre- 
pared, and set.sail from Ramsgate and 
Margate ; and orders web) sent to Sir 
John Moore, who, with twelve thou- 
sand men» had been sent to Goteborg 
to aid the King of Sweden in his heroic 
defence of his kingdom againie^ Jlussia 
— an offer which that gallant monarch 
declined to accept* — to return forth- 
with to England, to form a further 
reinforcement of the. armies in the 
Peninsula. # 

56. Though the direction of the Cork 
expedition, however, was intrusted to 
Sir Arthur, ye^a senior ofScer, Sir Harry 
Burrard, Was appointed to sumrsede. 
him in the, command shortly after he 
landed in Portugal ; who again was to 
retain the supreme dhection only until 
Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived from Gib- 
raltar. Thus, in the mOst monlentous 
period of the camped, that in which 
the British troops Were^rst to be en-^ 
gaged with the enemv> and when^hey 
wi^ exposed to aR ^ difSoulty^inm- 
dent to a drsi on a hostile 

shore, they to beintriwted suo- 
oessively'.H'tho Oomnumd of three de- 
ferent g^jealipr'*^ arrangement as 

oe ci their 


firsts 

^'Tho.V. ^ 

tbs oaus^'cfj 


(r\|^ exp^ition sad 
with , the 
eibiiiiid sttbssiitteat- 

' )ef the war be- 


any lofficer, how unknown soever to 
I fame, over his head, was of the single- 
hem?ted feeling andSpatriotic devotion 
wifSolii in evegy ai^, have been found 
to , be, the ^comj^imenta of rekl 
greataeas.f ♦ , 

67. Theexpedirion, under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur, tolled fri>m Cork 
bn the l^h July, but tie general liim- 
self preceded them in a fast -sailing 
frigate, and arrived at Corunna on the 
26th. He immediatsi)^ entered into 
eomxnunioation with the junta of Ga- 
l 4 cia,fn>m whom he received the dis- 
^ssing intelligence ofHhe defeat at 
Rio-Secg; and was also made acquaint- 
ed with the desire of the Spaniards in 
that quarter to receive ilo succours, 

f When Sir A. Wellesley received the com- 
mand of the expe gtion at Cork, government 

S ve him no reason to believe that he was to 
sUperaediH inathe supreme direction of 
ig The first intimation he received of that 
intention was by a letter pom Lord Castle- 
reagh, dated 15w July l^oS, which reached 
him when at sea, off Mondogo Bay. Many 
officers, who had held the situations and 
achieved the victories which he had in 
India, would have 4b once nsigned the com- 
mand in which he was now rsducod to so 
subordinate a station ; but 8ir Arthur acted 
p^erwisa In answer to Lord Castleroagh, 
he said— Pole and Bnrghersh have ap- 
prised me of the arrSfigements for the XU- 
ture command of the army. All that I can 
sayon thewihlect is, that whether I am tc 
conwnd the smy; pr uof, or am to quit it, 

I shall do my best to insure its success ; and 
you may depend On it that X shall not hurry 
tbo oporaftouB; or commence them one mo- 
ment soofior. thatn they ought to he com- 
mencadt m order that I may acquire the 
crddlb w the success. The government will 
determine tatr ihe in what way they will em- 
ploy tohhoreaftey. either here or elsewhere.'* 
when.asktoby anintiinatoiHond, after his 
tottum bow he, who had commanded mvofes 
Of 16,009 men, received the Order of the Bath 
and the thtoks of parliament, could thus sub- ; 
milt iu be reduced to the rank of a brigadier 
of inlhntry, he replied—** For this reason— ■! 
was ntnitOnMllah, as we ssyJn the Bast; I 
have ate of the king's salt; and therefesfe 1 
ednsider ituny duty to aarve ^ith seal and 
pimnptitade when or wherever the kinkor 
nto o^emmeni may think proper to emmoy • 
ISA ' Nor was this dteiafcctl^d apd 

pmbablyimvethiutoit^toee^^ and 
Tested' fieriftdwatowwod 

Assayerbui MVoi 

dutyWderetofydUMi^hellvedt^ke 
down Napoledn^to the field df, Waterloo:— 
OcRWoox/sDe^ateikm, Atigmt L 1808^ vol iy. 
43; and BZattoroocTi Atopoini^ xH 71A 
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esc^tin arms, stores, atid money, from 


resolution ol which it isito w<^rh u] 


ootmtxy t6 defend, a docile population 


ham to say, after suoB a disaster, 
wh^er it satoured moj^ of m ag t i fei * 
tttoiisresolution or presomptu^naeohfi^ | 
denee.* . He found the%pinion%f all, 
classes so unanimous in l^red df the 
fVench, " that no we darsfj to' show 
that he was a friend to them.'* Having 
supplied the junta, therefore, wft^two 
hundred thousand pounds in moneys 
and assured tbyn of the arrivid 

of extenaiye miUtaxy atMea, which in 
a great measure elevated thein> apirits 
after their late misfbtiunes^ he pro» 
ceeded to the southward to a^ure the 
main objects of the expedltion-*whieh 
were, in the first instance, an attack 
upon the Tagus ; and afterwards, the 
detachment of sueh a force to the 
southward as might Afeetually secure 
Cadiz from any attach by French 
under Dupont As the whole loroe hf 
the expeditionetrben joined by the re- 
inforeements from Bngland, me corj^ 
of Siir Jph^ Moore, and that im&r 
(Seneral iSpenoer, wl^h was off tiadiis, 
was estimated by go^mment at tidrty 
thousand men, it was thought that 
ample meajo^ existed to achieye both 
these objects,, iynd as the primaty 
condition of all sucoe^ul militaty 
efforts by tmnsmariue ia the 

securing strong seaports aa a tj^fbr 
the aiyny, and a point of refuge In case 
of dimt^, it is evident that the attain’ 
meni ef nne or both of these clbjecm 
was an indH^wiaable pmliillihiny t6 
future <^erittiona It was lort^H 
howerer^ that subae^itent events 
deiM tlai; ,dis|^eirion of the !Eh)gHfdi 
for(% asm lorinntbn of a dohl^e 

1^:^ ;<mearit20ns, The 

BritiUhi^y was tbssK%<ooiM»ntmted 
in Fu^ug^, 

« *<i;f(awithatandh^ 

theOallc^ tbejihih hmSsWhnut 

itdwtWa^* 



, and a centr^ position 
on the ^ai^! of the French anniea in 
%ii^ 4^ maintain. 

Arihhr Wellesley arrived at 
Oporto on the 26ih, and proceeded on 
with ; the Monday. Bay, 

wfam ' he*striyed on the 80th July^ 
Bfmng th^ tecelved intelligence of 
the surrender of lhi|^nt, he deemed 
all b]^ratid|i8 in AhdUusla unneces- 
sary; and having riht otders to Gene- 
ral ^neer to ooiqic round from the 
Bay of Cadiz and ^^n him, he deter- 
mmed :npon an imrindiate landings 
a bold and dedaivel resolutibm con- 
sidering that hisotm force didnOt ex- 
ceed ten* thousand men,t and dnnot 
had fifteen thousand at Lisbon. He 
accordingly issfied a proclamation to 
the people of ^PortugsSi, eminently de- 
aeriptive of the priuc^leS of that glo- 
ripns struggle which .was now about to 
ccmmenc^ and which his own talents 
and oenstaney, wd the resolution of 
the thme nations, now banded to- 
gether, /ttHimately brought to so glo- 
mus a temination. At first Sir Ar- 
thur thought of landing on the small 
peninsula of Peniche, about seventy 
miles to the north of the Rock of Lis- 
bon>^ but though thC' anchorage was 
s^e and practicable, it was commanded 

t . The exact numUer Wiis 99$0 sabres and 
bayouets-^bout 10,000 tmln, including snb- 
alteros and 'effiosrs. SbeDoerls corps was 
470 s 8 trong---tikb 0 ut SOW meat^GnawooD, 
iv« aos , 

t ** Ihe soldiers who land upon 

your shores do SC Wfm every sentiment of 
IHendtmte.lrilh.andiioiwur. TbegMo^ 
sUiHi^ m wh(^ youara engaged i» wv all 
tiuit IS dear to msn-^^, prpteetion of your 
wives and bhiloxen; the.tmtoratiou of your 
Iswmi the thdei^dmoe, nay. the 

emadM.pf 

"" * bed examples 

noblestru^le 
“ of France 
J, Spain, 
thesne- 
the views 
imtne as those 
•animated."-^ 
teldrixi that a 
aahwggle so 

Veal Streets at ^ue 

‘ ‘ pfiAtS^wt after 
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wa3 gtUl in the o£ the^ 

enesi^^ He thecefore^ the advioe 
of Sit:C%arles C6tt<^ eeleeted 
ferene^Mpnd^ Bay, ‘where the whele 
fleet was awiaHed <m the 01et , 

, 59. Qxi.theYeBowiQg morning the 
djaex)Qtt)ai;4dtt£^ and not- 

Vithst^ding the nhetadiu avtBingfrhm 
a, sl3on^ west wind and heayy sm^,, 
which occasioned the swamping of 
several boats, and the. loss td many 
lives, it was completed by the 5ih, at 
which time Oen^ Speac^ with his i 
division came up^ was iunmediately 
put on shorn . Me hsdnot yecdiyed w 
Aiihury.ordem to. join; but .with' 
gmt ^TMnoe of mixid, andethe 
militaiy spifit, the:inomen5 he heard 
of made sail for 

the whence he was sent 

forward by Sir Charles Cotton to the 
general point of ^sembarkation. Qn 
the evening of the. 8th the united 
forces, thirteen thousand sti^g, hi-, 
vouacked on the beach, and on ^e fol- 
lowing morning the advanp^ guard 
moved forward, and commenced that 
memorable maw which, though often 
interrupted, was destined to A never 
Anally aaested, tiU the Brithh cavaliy 
passed m triumph from Bayonne to 
Calais. « 

60 . The troops took the Aeld in the 
highest and the most perfect 

state of dis^fihne and equlpm^t, con- 
fident in.^e{r leader^iaad not less-ooi^ 
fldent in thems^v^ ; lor even dt tiliis 
early 

beq^ueath^ by oentnries ^ gloryi .to> 
CMWt of no donbt as tu the, issue pi 
a oombai Tb^; Poituguase geiwrais, 
who had sin thousand mmii . weie at 
first most exiray4ll^ in . their* de^ 
mands, and wo^d odyoonjMht toMn 
the English, upon oondltioa that tapir 
troops shoi^ aB be maphNned^ 
tbp a pw4^ 

tioh so whan 

made hy the.nahl^ pf < w pountay toj 

tm^.prog*Ws.uf,A Wftr>so, .dearly de-' 
menstyati^VtA^ jealohsy of fdieign 
i^d averdpA to 


command, were nearly as strongly im- 
printed on thdy minds as hatw of 
the invaders. -.At^length they con- 
sented to let General Fxeyre, with one 
brigade of inftntiy, fototeen bandied 


remain with Bir Arbhmv but the main 
body was^^itively prohibited to ad- 
vance beycmd Leyria on the' road to 
Lisbon. The trudi was, that they en- 
tertained a secret dread of the Fmnch 
troops, and, deemingp the English 
totally inad(K|uate to contend with 
them, they were imwUIing to commit 
themselveB by their side in a decisive 
a^Tair. 1%is defection of the native 
troops fhrew.a diiU over the British 
army, not from any doubt as to its 
abilily to contend, single-handed, with 
the forces of Junot, but from ,the ap- 
prehensions whBh it inspired regard- 
ing the sincerihy of their allies' pro- 
%asions of seel against the common 
enemy. Sir Arthur, notwithstanding^ 
continued his advance, and was re- 
ceived everywhere by the common 
p^ple with r^turous enthusiastn. 
His route lay byfdloobasa and: Caldss, 
which latter place he reached oh the 
evening of the ; Laboide, who 
commanded a divim^ of five thousand 
French, which . Junot^ on the first 
alarm, had sent down to the coast, re- 
tiri^ as he advaaoed* A trifling skir- 
mm SoQurred on the same day at 
Qbidos, dn whirii a lew men were 
Idlled and wounded on both sides-t- 
rnmnoMda as the scene where.Britiah 
bkod Avft flowed in the Peninsular 

MleanwhiH Junot despat^ed 
orders in all directions to calf in his 
dstaehed/eolumns, apd i^noentrote all 
hisfimcesfor the protecrion of Liabon ; 
Snd i|paborde, to give him time topom- 
pl^ his arrangements, resolved to, 
stand firm at Box^a^ liUle village 
Sitiiated at southejm! extremity of 
a liirge oblong vSiUey. xuniiing n^ 
north and south in the bcgQm. m; “^he 
ICpnte Juntfv in the oshtm ol; winch 
'tie viU^P and Hpb&b <»f 
,0bidos. 'are' situatedi; '! ‘fiye 

thpulbaad strong; 
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Roliga, at the upi^r end of the valley; marked the advanee of the light troops 
and Uie hiHliolL either aide which ehutJ as they, drove before them the French 
it in wm eccttjp^ by det^hmenta,! tixaiileii]^ .the cnrUng wreathe of 
who/l&oih amideTthe zbcky thida^ smoke wldch rose above the ioli^e, 
and pidee underwood ol myrtles and and /rfioiu wafted by the morning air 
gum » cUtus with whieb they were, up the sides of the mountains,' a^dst 
oovex^ threatened to ke^ np.a heavy the rays n resplendent sun, formed 
dre dn the assailants. Sir ^^hur di- a scene Which resembled rather the 
vid^ his foixie into thren odlunma : mhnic wa^are of the opera stage, thad 
the right, consisting of the Portuguese the o;|^mng of the most desperate and 
|nfan£^, and fifty horse under Colonel sanguinary srtrife recorded, in modem 
Trant, was dlin^d to turn the moun* times. Such was the impetuosity of 
tains in the rear; while the centre, the attack, that the leading troops of 
under Sir Arthur in person, attacked the centre column, v particularly the 
the plateau in front ; and the left, 29th ^ regiment, forced their way 
under Ceneral J'er^on, wks ordered through the gorge of the pass, and 
to ascend the hills abreast ofi Obidos, alone sustained the brunt of the ene- 
and menacg the French right by tum-> my's fireibefore any of their conuwdes 
ingit in the mountains. As the centre could coipe up to their assistance, 
advanced, preceded by nine guns, the But the severity of the oonoentrio dis- 
corps on the right eA left mov^ si* charges, not merely from the line in 
'mmianeodslyforwardJn ^6 hills, and front, but from the woods on either 
the aspect of the body in the pla^, fiank, was so great, that this gallant 
nine thousand strong, moving majes- regiment, on first emerging into the 
tically forward at a slow pace, in the little «^n, wavered and broke, and 
finest Ordeif, opening and constantly their n%le colonel. Lake,* as, he waved 
closing agdn, when the array was his hat to lead them back to Recharge, 
broken by trees or Bouses in the line was killed 

of its advance, strongly impressed the 63. At that critical moment, how- 
French soldiSis, tqp^t of whom, ,lJke ever, the 5th and 9th came up, the 
the British, were that day to make 29th rallied, and the whde rushed 
their first essay uf real sW|uri^e against forward with irresistible impetuosity 
an antagonist worthy of tneir arms. upoJt the enemy. I'ha French were 
62. No souiiet, however, was ^ La- obliged to give ground ^Ihe position 
borde ma^ au^e of the risk^he ran, was carried before itwas menaced by 
if he remained in his present ^tuation, thefiank columns getting into its rear, 
of being oujtfianked on either ^Eventhan the enemy retired slowly 
than he fell btek, in adm^ble and in oompact orider^ keeping up a 

order, and t<mk izp a second petition .continued fim 
much sttbui^ tmm the .fomer, in a exh^tihs^ equidly with the advance 
Uttle jddu tho TaSl^ of the assaiiantB, the feaest specimen 

higher Up lA tilto gorge of the pm, and of disrinliyi and stea^ess amidj^ all 
shut in by m^e thickets on theldmwioninoid^ttoaretzuetover 

either side; SSdther Ae was rapidly brolftn g^nd and eUt^led 

pursued by ibV Sri!^^ thiokStA In 

centre, and left abill^^md^g; in ^ British ^ Ate ,hundrm fiaeh kiped 
sameo^rder. Seldbim, arid woundedi the /Fl^ch rix ;liun- 

gress of the Feuinsular Uetn^a^, did dred mid t%me idec^^ 
war appm in a more Si thou^^i^t^’bdple the 

animat^t^ fonh'vth^jCi^ neces- 
gagementSf thf ragged 

answered '1^ to which 

the enemy; the ' the palm 

musiketry . amemg. 
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of courage aud ddll in tlua their drat 
encounter in the Feninaula waa to b%| 
awarded.* ’ " CaadeB prope pw ntrin- 1 
que fait. • . . Hoc prixtoipium, 

fiimvd omeiitque heUli ut eummae re>| 
rum prqsperum erentmui ita. baud aone 
incruehtM anoipitiaqueCertamlniBvie^ 
toriam Romania poitendit.^ t 
* 64. On the following morning^ or* 
ders were* in the fihit inatanoe, issued 
for the continuance of the pursuit ; | 
and it was univmnall^ believ^ in the 
army that the enemy would be pur-, 
sued* at the point of the bayonet* to 
the rook of Lisbon. . But at noon tu> 
counts arrived at headquarters of the 
arrival of Generals i^truther and 
Ackland) ^ith their respecti'fb brigades 
from England* off the coast ; and, at 
the same time, that J unot had marched 
with all his disposable force out of 
Lisbon to bring matters to the issue 
of a decisive battle. Orders were, the^ 
fore, given to suspend the pursuit, and 
the Htie of march was diipeted bv 
Lourinha to Viueiba, where head- 
quarters were established on the I0th, 
in order to be near the sesrcoast to 

* In this, as in all the other actions of the 
war, the estimate of the numbers engaged is 
taken from a medium of the accounts on 
both sides ; keeping in ^ew the credit dUe 
to the difiheent namtives, and the tuaxim 
tetHvMnia pMenifvia wnt pctim quUm aa- 
naremda. In this af&dr Sir Arthur estimatea 
the French at 6000 men, Thidbault at 1000, 
Foy at 2500, Tcreno at 5000* Ihibaudoau at 
5500,— Tkms. Gnaw. iv. 81; Fcv, Iv. 814; 
Tor. ii 46 ; TUm, 464. With theeitmost 
wish to maiutain an impartial view, and the 
greatest anxiety to avoid the influence of un- 
me notional parUaiity, it is impossible to 
stmly the Fr^h aocounts of the hotions m 
tho Foninsular war, and parttoutarJy the 
n«uh!m engaged and lost on the onposlte 
BldeSi withouiieaiing as great distrUsLof the 
fidelity cf their flmts, as admimUtm fm: the 
biWiancy of ihtlr deadHliMons and^e talent 
of their cihservM^; and arriving at the 
oontetd^ that the 1^0 .rival races of mo- 
dem iym^?nrtilttnn r^hd 

that, if ^piOfli fSh?^Se7^ee 

honest and tiiislwosl%;ni^iivt is in^She- 
ral due to the h^rtahs hf ^cGothic mm.. 

t ** The loss was nearly o%b6lir tmat. 
This first 4n<hportont0UB haga^ment in ^ 
war presaged ultimatOi SnooGas* hfit WW not 
less ominous of i^ ^demrate ahdstmgidnr 
aty strife hy whflilh,it ySa ^ V-, 


take advantage of the reinforoemeuts 
which were at hand. On the other 
hand, J unot, hayij% by great ^eyertion 
OGilected aU his di^osable force, and 
formed a ju^ipn at Torres Vedras 
with the retfting division of Laborde, 
found himself at the hbad of only four- 
teen thciMsand men— 'induding* how- 
ever, twelve hundred horse and six- 
end-twenty pieces of cannon : so heavi- 
ly had the necessity of occupying motiy 
different points in agfiiostile country 
weighed upon and di^ed the twenty- 
five thousand whiehvstill remained at 
his disposaL Oh^ the •19ih, General 
Anstruther^s brigade Waslanded, and ou 
the 20th General Ackland’s ; and these 
reinforcements raised theflnglishaxmy 
to sixteen thousand fighting men,< be- 
sides Trant's l^rtuguese and two re- 
giments which were with Sir Charles 
Cotton off th# Tagus. It had, how- 
fiver, only eighteen guns, a hundred 
and eighty British, atd two hundred 
Portuguese horse ; so that the supe- 
riority of infantry waa nearly counter- 
balanced by th^^vaniage of the ene- 
my in the other arms of war. 

65. Accurately informed of the na- 
ture of the countiy through which he 
was to advance, Sig Arthur proposed, 
on the 2l8ti to turn the strong position 
of Torres Vedras and gain Mafra with 
a powerful advanced guard ; while the 
mmn body wm to move forward and 
seize thb adjoining heights, so as to 
iniercept the 1Pr^3x line of retreat by 
Hontachique to Lisbon. ButSirHany 
Burrard, Sir Ar^ur^s superior in com- 
mand, who had now aTthred off the 
CD^i, fdrbi^e any such hazardous ope- 
ratic w endangering unnecessarily 
pM Of the army, when tbeforoe already 
m hand* and still mpre the powerful 
2 ?einfbrcement approaching under Sir 
dol^^ooxe* rendered ultimate success 
a ihatker ^ certainty without incurring 
any such risk. The troops* thex^ore, 
concentratedali Vimeir^andevery 
arxmigement made for a defiisive battle 
on^ the mdrrowi while, Junot, having 
mrwteredi he could collect 

at Torres out spon after 

advanced, through tedi- 
ous and defile^ to within a 

ka^O afid a hall of the British out- 
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posts, where he anivtsd hy o*dock. 
on the ifoUowing niorhlug.? , , 

66. The ground oeeupied by Sdtp 

ish in front of , Vimeii^ thou^ Sbt 
clearly defined as a xmlflary j^sttion, 
was yet of considerable stlengun , 
village of thAt name stands inav^beauti** 
ful valley, running in a wee^rly dtree* 
tion from the interior towards the At^ 
lantic, with the clear etream of the 
Maceira glittering over > .pebbly bob* 
tom in its bosi^, at the distanoe pf 
about three miles from the sea. Hills 
rise on either side, especially the 
northern, whert a^rsnj^ of abrupt 
heights overhaiigthelij^plai:^* Ov^ 
the summit of these runs the great 
road from liisbot^ through the hamlets 
of Fontaniel and Ventosa to Lourinha ; 
while on the souih<eaSt is a kind of 
h^b tablerlaaiid, cover A in theuravines 
wmh myrtle, in the openvpart bate, 
over which the approa^ from TomU 
Vedras passes. « A still loltier> miiss of 
heights overlooks these; in the tear, 
and lies .between them and the/ sea. 
On this rugged ground the Btitiih 
army lay in bivotisd' on the ni^t 
of the 20th, the ^dllage of Ylmeim be- 
ing occupiM by asi^ng detacbmenl^ 
and a few piiiet). stationed on the 
heights towards Ivories Vednw» to give 
.warnii^ Of the arrival of the enemy# 

67. The first information o4 

* The itHul by Which Sir Artbiir proposed 
to hare advanced Ate Vimeira towfica was 
near the s(ia-ooaat ; that hy Which Junot ac 
tually c»rue tip Ibrres Yedfse to Yi 


meirawSs ^ 

, parallel tp the _ — 

sign of ghpwijhidbom 



in the intWior, hut neatly 
ieir^‘ IftheveftnA tbod^ 


thetwo^achties 
pf the French 
r would have 
Cm other in 
, .came to hlowa 
WithhfsJMttp 


approach was obtained at midnight, 
Lwhen a hotseman in haste rode up to 
Sir Arthur li^th the account tiiat 
ilNmof# whede army, said to be twenty 
thotehd strong was npproadiing. 
Shdir% bddcHre sunr^ ja.<!^oad of dust 
Was seen to ilfise in the direction of 
the road leading from Torres Vedras. 
to ^oufinha--^oolumiai after column 
were soon , after discerned, through 
the momhijff dawn, to cross the sky- 
line of the opposite ^mihenoes, and it 
was evident that the French wore bear> 
ing down in great force on the British 
left. After they descended ftpm the 
heii^ts on the opposite side, however, 
the ch^oldon of th^ march could po 
longer bf distinctly traced, and the 
advanced giatds Were upon the Eng- 
lish videttes almost as soon as they 
were perceived. But Sir Arthur, con- 
cluding from the line of the ro^ on 
which they were moving, that the left 
was the principal object of attack, bad 
meanwhile ordered four brigades sue* 
oessively to cross the valley fri>m the 
heights on the south to those on the 
i^rth of the stream, and before the ac- 
tion began that part of Uie line was 
secure. Obserrihg the rapid concen- 
tration of troops on the English left, 
the French accumulated their forces 
on tlUsirov^ right Qcnei# Laborde 
Commanded a column, siA thousand 

tl»ese dmumstaiMNUL defirat to Junot would 
nave baea atbeBded with decisive oouse- 
auenees, sad that Welllagton was pureuing 
the plea an able eoiaiaandw m throwing 

himaeif in difa manner uperihis enemy's line 
ef oommunlcitei wi^out cracpmUiUang his 
ownt iho/«dat ob^eet; and most de«^ve 
Stroke whiw can be deeab Cut in war. At 
tba same tbne it is not surprising that Blr 
Bsnw But^ard, who esmc Ih on. the broad- 
<f theafihir, and couldM be supposied 
to appreeiato^ sp cintfly gk the commander 
aStiuuly ongaiewh ixtisjcrtanee of not 
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strong, which advanced against the 
centre ; while B;renid0r, idth hia divl« 
Bion of hve thonaah^ shoved againat 
the leftof the British; and theieserte 
under Kellermanii, with tlie< cavalry 
led by Matgwron, in . ell about th^e 
thousand men^ was ready to support 
^any point wh^e their aid dtight.be re* 
quire<L Q^erals Ferguson, Kiglftln^' 
and Bowes commanded the Eng- 
lish left. Ackland united the left to 
the centre, which^ stron^y grouped to- 
gether in the valley in fh>nt of Yimeira, 
was formed of brigades of An- 
struther and Fane; while, on theri^xt, 
Hill’s brigade, in a massy eolumn, 
rested op the summit of the h^dQ^is 
whidii formed the southeni bdundie^Of 
thevaU^w s 

68. The action began with €he head 
of Laborde% cdumu, which, advancing 
with the utmost impetuosity against 
the British centre, first came in con- 
tact with the 50tii regiment. Its light 

and the French mountAl i^elS^ l^the 
south-east of Yimeirs with loud cries 
and all the confidence of victory. But 
when they reached the Bummit| they 
were shattered by a weU-dimotM fire 
from the artillery, disposed along the 
front of the English line oh the edge 
of the steep: and their troops* wOre 
arrest^ by me of the stuuimsl- 
shells, then fin^t used against them, 
which, .after stiwiig down by a point- < 
blank di8(^rarge whole files of s^ei^ 
in front, exploded wii^ all the aevas- 


tation Of bottrbs in the rear. While 
yet breathless with their ascent, they 
received a discfiiax:^ within pistol-shot 
firam the 60^^ and wore immediately 
with the bayonet with suen 
viilpuri that ''''ere the rush took place 
^y broke and fied.* At the same 
^mei WAm*B brigade repulsed, with 
equal success, an attack on the village 
of Yxmeira m ^e valley, and, after a 
deiq^ietaite contest, seven pieces of can- 
non were takep in tlu^ quarter; while 
the few horS^en wi& the army who 
werethereetationed broke forth among 
the retreating lines Udth great execu- 
tion. ^i putnuiUgAbeir advantage 
too fai% they were assailed, when iu 
dborder, by the superior i3N>opB of the 
Fimich cavalry, end almost cut to 
pieces* Eellern^n’s reserve of grena- 
di^ now adva^d to the attach but 
these choidb trA>pa^ though at first sub- 
fiesaful, were, after a desperate struggle, 
repulsed in disorder by the 43d. 

While theseeuooesses were achiev- 
ed in the centre^ a most severe conflict 
Was going on in^e hUls to the left, 
whemthemad toXiOurinha traverses the 
steep heights to the north of Yimeira;. 
Bmnier and Soltoac commanded iu 
that quarter ; ana.jk8 Junot perceived 
that their athMk did not at onoo prove 
sucoessful, they, were supported in the 
end by the Whole reserve of infahtiy 
under Kellermannu The French, un- 
der Soligoao» preceded by a cloud of 
i4^t troops, Came on with the utmost 
impetuosity, and first mmountered Fer- 


^ Cblonel Walker, of the SOth legixoent, 
AtuUng his boatsUon, which had only 700 
bayonets in the field, unable^ byadiim re- 
sistance in hunt, to withstand we assaifit of 
above 2000 men in eolumtu whom Labordes 
led on, most SkilChlly drew It up obfidnely 
to their advance; with9mdeft^ againat 
they were dtteeted. thxcwn back. TheeSbofi 
of Ihte was to ehpose the fimik as ai^ as front 
of the French oplnmn . to tt^ al- 

most ev^ Shot of Which tcAdflU thefr crowd- 
ed rsnkii; whfib a smsfi onis^coifid 

return ibodlscheigOf indthehumsinusi^ 

mrearWeniKtsfr^nesleSs^l^^ theesm- 

maad to ohasgs was the JUritistabivgi- 

msnt in Utc 

the Frensh wn w hunt and 

partly on llwfiadk^ Sd ip ilW ittwdpt to 
deploy ^df<!irm Ime io withstand ihefevel- 

attack ifi ooluinh was frsqtfently altesr 


hy WetUngton, and always 
w^jlhetiniresiioaMS. it can hardly HbU of 
prenm saoOessfaV if the pert of the line 
menamd by the head of the column can be 
tefiaidn to withstand the shook till the fire 
of the other parts on the flank of the column 
hastwoduoed the dSsired effect: but unless 
the eaaa, the cObmm edit break the 
and, dstdoj^ng against the oblique line, 
noWiUelf tMcon infiat^ soonditveitoffthe 
ihV field. Of sU the BuiOiEiean tro^ the 
Biitish the bnlyones by whom this has- 

aidoas^ bu% if ansosssfi^ dectohre mode^, 

resistito theattaefcin ocluian wsshabitiMly 

pweUi»ed^,^3fl»s«ai^iW 

.‘hun oh t he 


S8d HISTORY OF EHROiPS. Iohap* tir. 

' guaoti'd bHgftde pn tWvuxoinit of tM rett|kit«t4 tW ^bole fell back to 
ridge. Several terrible diedbarge^ of hel^ta oii tb^ oppoeite aide of 
Dciuaketry vvere eacbanged between ^e <H»nMderably to the north 

^eae dauntless an^gotniats with of thti^ gr^d froaa vvhich they had 
ttaordina^ execution dh both eideii bd&uneni^ theit attack in the mem- 
ae^the' fiteAirUis» al^ mgr^leaving in the hande of the vic- 

' i»hot/ told with murderotui on tpm,;tbirteen .]^ecea of cannon, a large 
the denae amy of ;^thO%}ine. , At quahtii||r of ammunition, and four hun-^ 
length, however, , the thr^ English ir0 prisoners, besides two thousand 
regiments which had hitherto sit^ly who had fallen on the held. The Eng- 
maintiuned the combat, (the 46th, 86lh, liahhad iotament the loss of nearly 
and 71st), beii^ sujppbrted by three eight hundred men id killed and 
others, levelled them bayone^ and, wounded. 

rushing forward with irresistible im- 71. Like the sovereigns at 

ptuoaity, dr^e the French line head- Auaterlits^ Judot had niade his at- 
Ibng down the steep, with the loss of all tack by a fiank-march directed iu 
its artillery. > $0 dreadful was^he exe- echelon athwart the front, against the 
ehtlon by the bayonet on this occasion, left of tht British in portion ; and his 
that the whole front line of one of the disaster, lifee theirs, was in a great 
EMch regiments went down like grass measure owing to that cause, which 
before the ccyihe, an# three huiidi'ed brought his different Columns not si- 
men lay dead as they had stood in their mult^eously, but at successive periods 
ranks. • 1 x 40 action. Sir Arthur Wellesley 

70. Brennieijs brigade, however,' stin hs^ as decisive success in his power 
rehiained— and with th^e troops Ju- as Najolcon at the close of the day ; 
not made a gallant attempt to, regain for not only had the three brigades 
the day. Forming Jius men under under Hill on the right, and the Portu- 
cover of the rocks aid woods which guese,. never fired a shot, but two 
concealed them from the enemy, Bren- other brigades had suffered very littla 
nier, with his columns in admirable The entire army was in excellent order 
order* came suddenly, upon the vie- and the most enthusiastic spirits ; the 
toiiouB British as they were lyine on shouts of victory, the triumphant 
the ground in loose array in the v^ey, dang* of impels, was heard along 
reposing after their success, an^ aud-, their whole line ; and from the' direc- 
denly charging, drove them back, and tion which the broken French had 
retooh the guns. But his triumph wan taken after their defeat, they were 
onlyi^meictaty* Thestuprised^oops entirely cut off from the retreat to 
nailiea upo^ the, heights in their rear, Lisbdh. On the' other hand^ the Brit- 
id wnhdt they bed been driven, ahd ish, who bed reused their oblique 
facing abo>xt, nciured in a destructive a1^ack,andidriven them off in anoith- 
volley updn their pursuers,* and ixn- easit^rly dire^ion, wire blasters of the 
mediate^ oh^ing l^b egain with a great road, by’ Tdrres 'Tednis to the 
lodd ebe^u^ hot captured oaniw* Ws situation of things pro- 

the art^iy, but made Brennier him- m&ed the greii^ .^reablts tb imme- 
sdl pi^cmer,!end jmy6 the enemy a diale activity.; Bm Arih^, fully 
second time in: utter,<<|onfd^ aware' of the vast advimte^es thus 

the bill. rSe'domplie|b^wrbs«ihe rouh placed withm his 
tbat ,Sq%lla^^li^^^ Mm by hnih^dbite and deiniiye pp^tions, 
the^unaina''ailhtlAi^dnhc^^h,fboin/,|n8t^tly <^>l^''beet ac- 

, >,|^nuiei^s'^^the Hdl 

^ ' d^mtely ^wounde4:m ^bi^ides’ 
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and drive them M ?a* M poisible 
in a nortb-eaeterlt direction over tte 
Sierra da Baragiied^ aww frMn tM 
capitflil: whiles th© brigaded of 
Anstnith^r, and Fane^ aix thdufltod 
strong, should 'make straight for me 
defile of Towoa Vedras, which lay 
open to the south, and thence pufih on 
to Montachique, and cut off ail relswat 
on the part of the French to Liabon, 
Considering that Junot bad lost two- 
thirds of ms artillery, and. great ]^rt 
of his reserve park of ammunition, 
there op" be no doubt that this opera- 
tion would have proved successful, 
and that not only wotdd Lkbon have 
fallen an easy prey to the victors, but 
Junot himself, driven to anipcoentnc 
and disastrous retreat through an 
insurgent and mountainous country, 
almost destitute of roads^ ^ould have 
been too happy to find shelter l^der 
the cannon of Almeida with half ms | 

Orders to this effect were ^eady 
given, and the army waj^ prepftrmg to 
execute them, when the assumption of 
the command by Sir Harry Burrard at 
once arrested the career of victow. 
That officer, who had arrived on the 
field with his staff early In the day, 
had with generous forbearance de- 
clined to take the command from Sir 
Arthur during the battle j but after 
it was over, considering the respon- 
sibility of ulterior operations as rest- 
ing on himself, he gave orders to halt 
at all points, and remain in positwn at 
Vimeim tiU the expected^ reinforce- ! 
menta under Sir John MoOre joined 
thearmy. . Sir Arfchiir, in the strongest 
terms, and mijdtajry frankness, 
represented to his superior 
the field of, battle, the insstmabft im^- 
portanoe of iristant^Hhllowing up the 
beaiten ehemyj driving him still farther 
to me north-east, and interposing h^ 
tween his disorderji ooluj^s and ^e 
strong defiles ol ' fonjes Tedra^ the 

in Ub. Sh! SiwJWS'* * 

respecmbl©V«3e^»h# had none of the 
vigour or darinS'rednJsita for 
old 


ed it imprudent, when the artillery- 
horses were fatigued, and the cavalry 
destroyed; to has^ anything by a 
' f adWnce, me more especi^lv 
as^^imste atSccess without any rim 
was eertrinl^tp be looked for upon 
thearrival of*Sir John Moore's division. 

He pemist^ accordingly, in hw reso- 
lution no^ move from his ground; 
the precious moments were lost, never 
to be regained; the disordered French, 
seeing with astonishment' that they 
were not pursued, rd-formed their 
ranks. Junot, that very night, by a 
forced find circuitous march, regained 
the defiles of Torres Vedras, and M-. 
cured his retreat to the capital ; while 
Sir Arthur, seeing the opportunity 
was lost, and concealing the bitterness 
of his disappointment under an affect- 
ed gaiety, said 40 the officers of his 
8 ta§ "'Gentlemen, nothing now re- 
sins to us blit to go and shoot red- 
gged partridges.”^ 

73. Sir Harry Burrard's tenure of 
the supreme direction of affairs was of 
short duration Early on the morn- 
ing of the 22 d^«Sir Hew Dalrymple 
arrived fibm Gibraltar, and immediate- 
ly landed e^d assumed the command; 
so that within thirty hours a pitched 
battle had been Jbught, a dodsive 
operation rejected, and three succes- 
sive commanders c^ed* to the direc- 
tiojf of the army. After consulting 
with Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, and 
getting tfiie best information he could, 
he resolved to advance on the 23d • 
against Junot, now in position at Tor^ 
res Vedraa ; and orders to that effect 
had already been issued, when infor- 
mation was brought that a French fiSg 
of truce had reached the outposts. 
It proved to be Gerferal Kelleimanu,i 
wi% A proposal from Junot for a sus* 


♦ inrd Bunrhersh, in hla evidonoo 

Oeawrte Tonre^Jedm tean 
thu onfrrftV : that he had Ibor tfiteadoa teat 

GOJKH^. iv. VI, 
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l>exlsiott trith a 'viaw to the 

ovoGuatioiii of Portugal. 

T4. 1^ tnHh, tha Mtliatiou of Jtmot 
:ainc6 ttia: battle of^imeisa bad b^gti 
sttchy that, he no longer any alter- 
native to adopt.' Pady ^ the mora^ 
ling of the a councu of war wae 
' h4d at Torres Vednts ; , and, the |>ro- 
: verbolinostinyEnably holds^ood« that 
such a oouncil never %htB. The 
Preneb generals were aware that a 
' power^l reinforoem^i, under Sir John 
Moore, was onVthe eve of landing ; 
that a city containing three hnnd:^ 
thousand agitated and hostile fitizens 
W^s in the rear ; that the forts and 
points of .defence which it contained 
were hardl^L tenable against an army 
of thirty thousand English troops; 
and that to attempt a retreat through 
Portngol, intersected^as it was by 


population, andjpursued by 
army, could nA fail to be attended 
with the greatest disasters. In these 
circumstances, it was unanimously 
B^ed that enough been done for 
the honour of the imperil arms, and 
that to endeavour to obtain by nego- 
tiation a convention which might re- 
store the army to French soil, and 
ultimately to renewed operations in 
the north of S^n, was the most pru- 
dent course which could be adopted. 
General KeEermann was selected for 
Hus d^ioate mission, and it &uld not 
have been intrusted to more skilful 
han^ Enjoying a European reputa- 
tion, not less from the glory of his 
father, the hero of Talmy, thim from 
his own invsiltiable achievements on 
the field dl Marengo, he was at the 
same , time possessed of all the tact 
ahd'dnesse in vrhich the/Prench diplo»- 
matists excel all ^lose of Europe, wi^ 
the exception of those of ^ijsSia. 

, , 75 , Perceiving hints 

dropped in conversation by j^ie |lng^J 
' lish general Sir Hew' ' 

his l)r(n>hf5f 

awsre that he undbMtood 
sessl^ldie'bdh&i^nce' 


operations, he began, by representing, 
in .^e moat favouriible colours, the 
j%trength of : the French anhy and the 
mSgmtude of its resources, Specially 
^e aid of the sailors Quid artil- 
lery of the Kusakn ieet, as well as the 
resolution of its commander, whom he 
described gs determined to bury him- 
seliiundet the ruiUa bf Lisbon rather, 
then' submit to any conditions deroga- 
tory to thi|^ honour of the imperial 
arms. Having thus effected his ob- 
ject of produwg an impression as to 
the protracted and doubtful nature of 
the contest which awaited them, if 
hostilities were persisted in, he gradu- 
ally opened . the real object of his mis- 
sion, whjgih was the conclusion of an 
armistice preparatoiy to a convention 
for the evffouation of Portugal. The 
terms proposed were, that the French 
army should not be considered as 
prisoners of war, but be sent back to 
France by sea, with their artillery, 
arms, mtd baggage; that their parti- 
sans ixf the country should not be dis- 
quieted on adcount of their political 
opinions, but, so far as they desired it, 
be permitted to withdraw with their 
effects; and that the Russian fleet 
should remain in Lisbon as in a neu- 
tral harbour. The two first conditions 
were acceded to without any difficulty 
by oil the English generals ; but Sir 
Arthur Wellesl&y stmuously opposed 
the last, and it was at last agreed to 
refer it to the decision of Sir Charles 
Oott(gi> who positively refused to agree 
to it. Foiled in ^this attempt to extri- 
cate^the Russian fleet fri>m their awk- 
ward situarion, the French general 
wee oldiged to leave them to their 
fatey» and a separate bonvention was 
Bom^dsys eftertirhfds ebncldded w^^ 
Admiral Smianiir^ the Rjumiim com- 
mttnder, in virtue of which whole 
fleet was to be conduct to :E3Djpnd 
mid retai]ftad«hi depoeflt 
elusiyn <6f ]l. general pbs^ the 

Mkd^E^ to 




eaoha 
4k and 
a shoift ikiminary 
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76. Posterity wiH soavcely be able 
to credit the uttiTersal burst of indig- 
nation with which the intelligence of | 
this convention was received^ both in 
the Peninsular nations and the^&ntieh 
Islands. Totally incapable of appreci- 
ating the real importance of the acqui- 
sition of ^Portugal at one ^ 
.future progress of the war, the inhabi- 
tants of all these countries united in 
condemning a treaty whicl^was thought 
to step between them and the ^fy 
which they had earned, or the ven- 
geance which was their due. The 
Portuguese, though they had been in 
no hurry to connont the invader in 
the field, and were strangers to the 
glories of Roli^a and Yimyra, were 
yet loud in their complaints of the 
capitulation which had bedh granted ; 
and bitterlv inveighed against the 
clauses whi^ under the specious veil 
of protecting private property, in effect 
gave the public robbers the means'of 
securely carrrix^ off the stores of pri- 
vate and ecclesiastical plunder^ which 
they had amassed. The Spaniards 
re-echoed the same sentiments; and, 
with some appeiuance of reason, con- 

of its leading provisions is indianeusable. It 
was provided that the Freneh would evacu- 
ate the Ibrts of Lisbon and vrhole kingdom 
of Portugal, and be convoyed to Franco, with 
their artillery and sixty rounds of aiflmuni-' 
tion to each gun, and with liberty to servo 
again; all other artiUety, arms, and ammuub 
tion, to be delivered up to the British army 
and navy ; the French armv to carry wiw 
them all their equipments, the cavalry their 
horses; and the mdividuds their property ; 
the sick and Wounded to be Intrusted to the 
care of the BriUshgovemment, and returned 
to France when oonvalesoent : the fortresses 
of Klvas, Almeida, Peniche, and Folmela to 
be delivered up as soon as British detaoh- 
ments cpuld he sent fbnvard to take posses- 
sion of. them; all'aubjoots of Fiancmto he 
protected Who are dotmoitiA^ in Portugal; 
all theiv pr^operiy of «rl^ description to he 
guaranteed to the French oUeons in Portu- 
gal ; no inhabitant .of that country to ha 
oisquietad on account of their pblittcal con- 
duct or opinions; ^he BpaalJlh tro<ms In the 
custedy^the much sirmies tohe uhcrateil 
By the supphsmenilluy aonventhw in fegurd 
to the Euaalau fiOet, ii wu iSdpidated 
it should be convey^' to -ebrnt Britain, , to 
remain in deposit Bnmorea iiE sht, 

months after the bonelniks^ of A gsn^^ 
l>eaoe ; and the officers and men tneanwhile 
to bo retumod to wHh<^ eny ^ 

Btriction as tb their fittitra adrivko.^01" 
WOOD, iv. US; Ur. , , 


trasted the surrender of Dupont’s 
corps at Bnylen with the unhappy con- 
vention, which teij^ded only to removo 
tW French army from a situation 
whhre it was detached from the re- 
mainder of Jbe imperial forces, and 
ran the most imminent hazard of being 
made prisoners of war, to one where 
it might lie more advantageously and 
securely employed in forming the 
right Wing of the army with which the 
invasion of the Peninsula was again to 
be attempted. Hotted to the very 
highest pitch of enthusiasm the 
early ifnd decirive succiesses which had 
attended their arms — ^panting for their 
full share of the glories which had 
been won — and nothing dpubting that 
an unconditional surrender would im- 
mediately follow, and that they should 
soon see a u'eiphal of France and 
twenty thqusapd men arrive as prison- 
grs of war at Splthead, the British 
people abandoned themselves to un^ 
bounded vexation wh^n the capitula- 
tion was announced which was to con- 
vey them, without that last disgrace 
being ineurred.#i)o swell the inv^er's 
ranlffl at Rochefort and ^’Orient. 

77, In vain were the Park and 
Tower gtins fired on this as on other 
triumphs of oursarms; the public 
voice refused to join in the aedama- 
tions; the press, both in the metro- 
polis and the provinces, loudly con- 
demned the oonvention as more dis- 
graceful xhan even those of the Helder 
and Oloster-seyen, where the British 
troops had been constrained to she for 
terms of acconimodation. Many of 
the public journals refused to stain 
their pages by the obnoxious articles, 
and others ap]^ared wth their col- 
umns in mourning, hs in a season, of 
national calamity; public meetings 
were held in most parts of England^ 
to exprt^sB the general indignation, 
and call for the punishment Of 
^i)|ty parties ; and to such a length 
did the outciy proceed, that it. was 

to consent to a .ooui%.;^; i^ 
Rush accurt was accordtefiSj^app^^ 
ed, of Idmj: 

thouidi somewhat antic 
wh6^ after afvdl inves^ldoh^ arriTCd 
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at tHe cosctoion that> considering this 
extraordinaxy manner in which three 
successive commanders had been in< 
vested with the dirSstion of the 
after the battle of VimeUa, it was not 
Suxprising that that vic^ry had not 
been more, vigorously followed up; 
that unquestionable zeal and firmness 
had been exhibited by all^e three 
'genorals; and that, in the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, no further pro- 
ceedings were necessary. The general 
odium attached lo Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
as the senior officer in command at 
the time the convention was ifigned; 
though it was^evident that the chief 
fault in the case, if there was fault at 
all, lay with^ir Harry Burrard, as the 
commander-in-chief when the decisive 
march to Torres Vedras was declined. 
Such was the unive|pal discontent, 
that neither of these two generals, not- 
withstanding the acquittal of the 
court-martial, were again employed in 
any considerate command in the 
British army ; and it required all the 
family influence and early celebrity of 
the hero of Assaye^d Vimeira to 
save the future conqueror of Kapoleon 
from being cut short on the threshold 
of his career, for no fault whatever of 
his own, by thetveiy people upon 
whom he had conferred an inesti- 
mable benefit.* 

7S. The English people in g^ndral 
arrive in the end at more sober and 
xutional opinions on poUticid Subjects 
than any other of whom history has 
preserv^ a record. But they are prone, 
In the first instance, in a most extra- 
ordinaxy degree, to delusions or fren- 
eies, which almost amount to national 
insanity. The cruel injustice with 
which they persecuted Sir Robert Calder 
for having gained a victory, perhaps 
the most momentous in its ultimate 
consequences, and, most vital to the 
saf^y of the countiy of mf recorded 
in the British anmds, is an inst^ce 

* At the mfiettog of parllmiiieni^ the publio 
thanks of both Houses wore voted to Sir 
Arfehtxr Wellesley for the battle ci Ylmeii^ 
ha narrowly escaped, notwithstanding 
fmUt gl^ond the influenee of hie bmt^er, 
,3|a:rquis WelleBlay, the obloqiy oonsequeni 
/on the Oenvention of Ciiitra.<^uawoo& Iv. 
Hh J 


of such delusion ; the universal and 
senseless clamour raised about the 
Convention of Cintra, an- example of 
such fi^nzy. There cannot be a doubt^ 
not only of its expedience at the junc- 
ture when it was concluded, but of its 
having been the means of acquiring 
the basis oq which the whole future 
sucQSssos of the British arms were rest- < 
ed. Having missed, perhaps through 
an excess of^aution, the opportxinity 
of following up, according to Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley’s advice, the briliiant 
success of Vimeira on the evening of 
the battle, nothing remained but to 
close with the highly advantageous 
offer, which at once liberated Portugal 
from its gi>pressorB, and secured the 
best j)OBsible base for future opera- 
tions. Til'S sea, sterile and unpro- 
ductive if in the rear of the forces of 
any other i>ower, is the source of 
strength and vigour to the British, 
armies; to them every tide is fraught 
with plenty, every wind wafts the 
sinews ctf war on its gales. Thence- 
forward Lisbon became the great 
place d'armefi to the English army, the 
stronghold of defence in perio<ls of dis- 
aster, the reservoir from whence all 
the muniments of war were drawn in 
prosperous times. To have missed the 
oppoijunity of at once, and in the out- 
set of the campaign, acquiring such a 
position, for the vain glory of possibly 
compelling a French ooiq^s and mar- 
shal, after a bloody siege of several 
months’ duration, to lay down their 
arms in Lisbon, Elvas, or Almeida, 
would have been sacrificing the solid 
advantages of war for its empty hon- 
ours. The restoration of twenty thou- 
sand^defeated and dispirited soldiers 
to thi standards of the enemy, was a 
matter of little sirnequence to a sove- 
reign who had seven hundred thou- 
sand disciplined men at his command; 
the loss of a wl^ole kingdom, of a chain 
of stw>ng fotiresses, of an admirable 
harbour, of ten sail of the line to his 
ally,ji}f the preMipe of victory to him- 
seH, was a cSkmfty of a very different 
description. • 

79. Napoleop showed clelrly in what 
light he viewed the acquisition of such 
advantages to the Fr^ttch arms, when, 
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in the otitset of his career, he stipulated 
only, in return for his glorious suc- 
cesses in the Maritime Al])s, the ce^ 
sion of the PiedmoiiteBc fortresbos 
from the cabinet of Turin ; and when, 
after the triumph of Marengo, he at 
once alk»W(;d the Austrian army, cut 
off from tine Hereditary States and 
•thrown back on Genoa, to retirsbim- 
molfiited to the Mincio, provided only 
tJioy coded Alessandria, 'fortona, and 
the other strongholds in the west of 
Ijombardy, as the reward of victorj^ 

( )ii the present occasion he felt quite 
as strongly tlie vast importance of the 
fortified biisis for future operations, so 
advantageously situated on the edge of 
the sea, and on the flank of 41ie Penin- 
biilar plains, which had thus, in the 
very outset of their career, ueen wrest- 
ed from him by the British arms: had 
the advantage been gained by himself, 
ho would have made Europe ring from 
hide to side with the triumjdi which 
had been achieved. As it was, l^c mani- 
fested the utmost displea.sufe at the 
generals who wei'o engaged in the (Con- 
vention <'f Ciiitra ; and Junot, in par- 
ticular, never afterwards regained his 
confidence or esteem. “ I was about,” 
said bu, “to scMul Junot to a council of 
war; but happily the English got the 
bt!U‘t of me by seiicliiFg their gi^nerals 
to one, and tlms saved me fr(‘m the 
])jiin of imnibhing an old friend.”* 

80. Many causes conspired to make 

* “He." says the Duebess of Abrantrs, 
“towiioin the whole life t>f Junot '•-•as dc 
”^oted. iiloiio viewt'd in a f.Jso light the Con- 
vention ol Cintra. Everything wbioh was 
not a ti inmpli he rcg.-irdcd jin a dofc it ; and, 
like Augiisius, be never ceased to demand 
Jus legions from all tlio.so who had not suo- 
i I'oded m conducting Ium yonng con.'-'ftripts, 
hardly emerged from boyhood, to viitory.” 
— D’Abuantks, xii. 

Tho Buko of '\Vclhl^f0Bln*a ojr.nion on the 
expedience of the (Jon vcntiou of Ciiilra w.as 
C(iually clearly oxpves.scd “ If wc had not 
.icgotiatcd," sjud be, “we could not bare ad- 
vanced before the 30tn, as Jolni Mo*»r(*’s 
corps was not re.ady till that djijfc The 
French would by that tnno h:jvc lovtificd 
their pf)silions near Lisbon, which, it is pro- 
bable, we could not -Vivo l)r(pn in a situa- 
tion to attack till the end of the first week 
in September. Then, tukiiJ^ the ebaucc of 
the bad werftber de]U'jving us of tho ci*ni- 
nimicitioii with tlie fleet of transpoi-ts and 
victu.iUers, and delaying lUid rendering more 

YOJ;. Vtl. 


the execution of tho Convention of 
Cintra a matter of great difficulty to 
all the contracting jiarties. The French 
tiiKips, from the time it was concludetl, 
were constanliy kept together in masses, 
encamped oi the heights and forts, 
with cannon directed down the princi- 
pal streets which led to their 'bivt)uacs. 
Notwith^anding these formidable pre- 
parations, and the proximity of the Brit- 
ish forces, who, early in Seiitember, ap- 
proached close to Lisbon, it was found 
to lie impossible to pf^event the indig- 
nation of the populace from finding 
vent in detached aetb^of aggression. 
Crowds of infuriated peasants inces- 
santly thronged into the city, decorat- 
ed with ribbons, vociferating shouts of 
triumph, and hearing on their hats 
the favourite motto, “Death to the 
French!” Atnfjight the discharge of 
firearms qf e:^>lo.sion of pt'tards was 
Jicard on all sides, occasioned by skir- 
inisheb between the cjiragod populace 
and the b'rcncli advanced j »oRts. Loisoii, 
whoso uniK'ccssary cruelty liad ren- 
dered him in an especial manner thi* 
object of univji'feal batied, was men- 
aced by a serious attacik; while other 
generals, especially Travot, who had 
executed their orders with human- 
ity, were not on'^- unmolested, but 
traversed the? streets alone in per- 
fect safety : a fact, as Colonel Napier 
justly* observes, extn'mely honourable 
to the J’ortuguese, and conclusive as 

diflicult !ind prc’Ciirioiis our bind opi’rationsi, 
wbicli after all could not lia\c been etlcetual 
to cut oflT the retreat of tbo Ficnch acioss 
the Tagus into Aloniejo, I was eleinly of 
opinion, i/<<U the beH tkoig to do v'Ui, totonand 
to a covvadion, and <'tloio tfavi to tvaaiutii 
Portugal. 'J tio dct.nls of tiie Convention, 
and the ugreeincnt to Mispcnd hobtilitios, is 
a different lu.itter; lo4)otli of the- in I have 
very serious obioctions. 1 do not know 
wbat Sir Hew Italiymplo jiroposcs to do, 
or ia instrueti'd to do; but if 1 wore in bia 
situation I would be in Madrid -with 20,000 
men ill lesStluin .T-monlb from tins time.’* — 
Siu A. Wkllfsli?y<o(^hari.!:m Stuart, Esq., 
Ist-SepleiiiberlSOS; (Jurwood. iv. 121. Hoi-e 
is tbo deal eat e\idence of the aiivantagcous 
reBulfsol obt-iining bo early in^,bc campnign 
tbcgi'cat foilificvl biiseof roi’tug;iHortbcIjnt.- 
isb oinn.itbuis. Sir Arthur in a month ]ji-o- 

G wed to l.'uve bad twenty thousand men in 
;xdrRl I Ho iaaboJd iiuo* who, on suohsi sub- 
ject, (iifiscutslVom the conourringopinionsol 
Napoleon and tho Buko of Wellington. 

2b 
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to file niiricoiidiict of the obnoxious 
officers. 

81. But these difficulties, great as 
they were, soon sank into insignificaHJie 
when compared with thofti which arose 
from the discoveries made^iu the course 
of the prepamtionsfor the embarkation, 
of the extent to which public and pri- 
vate plunder had been carried by the 
French arm 3 \ Sir John Hope, who 
had been appointed governor of Lis- 
bon, took possession of the castle of 
Bolcrn on the l<)Ch September, and by 
his firm and vigorous conduct soou rc- 
<luced the uufuly multitude to some 
<legree of order. But the complaints 
whicli daily arose Jis to the enormous 
quantity of (ffunder which the French 
were about to carry off) under pretence 
of its being their private property, con- 
tinually increased, aiijj^ become the oc- 
casion of much more ^sei’if'us embar- 
rassment. The museum, the treasury 
the public libraries, the church plate, 
the arsenals of the state, equally with 
the houses of individuals, had been in- 
discriminately ransacked ; most of the 
valufible articles leftr in the royal 
X)alacc by the flying Regent were 
pjicked up and ready for embarkation. 
All the money in the public offices 
was laid hold off ; Even the sums lying 
in the DeposUo iW>/ico, a bank where 
they were placed to await the decision 
of the courts of law on matters*of liti- 
gation, were aiiprox>riate<l by, those in- 
satiable h.M)ds. Junot went so far as 
to demand five vessels to take away his 
l^ersonai effects. Matters at length 
rose to such a height that the British 
commanders felt themselves called up- 
on to interfere ; and the commissioners 
to whom tho execution of the conven- 
tion had been intrusted, with much 
difficulty, and after the most violent 
altercation, succeeded in putting a steqj 
to tho disgraceful spoliation^ 

82. These high functionaries, Gene- 
ral Beresford and Lord Proby, acted 
with such firmness, that not only was 
the progress of tho plunderers arrested, 
and much which had bccTj seized from 
tho public offices restored, but a gene- 
iiil order w.ui extorted from the Ffench 
commander, enjoining the immediate 
restitution of all the jiroperty which had 


tciiAP. LIV. 

been taken from public or private estab- 
lishments within twenty -four hours, 
*Yet so inveterate was the habit of spoli- 
ation in all ranks of the French army, 
fi'orn tho highest to the lowest, that 
within a few hours after this order 'WJis 
issued, Colonel Delambis, Junot’s cliicf 
aidc-de-caivp, carried off tho Prince Rc- 
geiiiAii horses ; a valuable collection of 
private pictures was seized on by 
Junot himself; and two carriages be- 
longing to the Duke of Sussex werti 
approi)riated, which were only got back 
by the threat of detaining the marshal 
himself as a hostage. At length, liow- 
ever, after vehement discussion, and a 
complete revelation of that extraordi- 
naiy systi'in of y>ul )Uc and private laun- 
der which ^had been so long and dis- 
gracefully tho characteristic of th<' 
French army, the greai er part of this 
ill-gotten sy>oil was wrested from thti 
invaders. On the 15th, the first divi- 
si6n of the fleet sailed from the Tagus; 
by the, 30th tho whole were embarked; 
shortly lifter, Elvaa and Almeida were 
given up in terms of the capitulation ; 
aud before the middle of October, not 
a French soldier remained on the soil 
of Portugal. Twenty -two thousand 
men were disembarked on the coasts 
of France ; thirty thousand had been 
placcfly from first to last, by Napoleon 
under the orders of Junot; tho re- 
mainder had perished of fatigue, dis- 
ease, fallen in the field, or voluntarily 
enlisted in the British army. The 
ccmvdfition, though loudly disaj^proved 
of b^ the British people, was, on the 
admission of the French themselves, 
carried into ext^cution with scrujmlous 
good: faith by the government.* 

85. The subordinate arrangements 
consequent on the decisive events which 
had in this miirtiilS’ liberated Portugal 
were soon concluded. Such w'as the 
^'iolonce of the groundless clamoiu’ 
which arose^ki Englaml on tlie subject 
of tlii» convention, that all the generals 
eqgaged in it, Sir Hew Dalrj'inple, Sir 

* * That Rfme public oi)inion, under the 
inflnonco of a free constitution, which co-j- 
duxnned tho Convention of Cintra, cujoiiu «l 
to its government its faithful dxcen tiou. In 
BO foi’ as defiended on tho Knglish govorn- 
ment, tlio couvontion was executed witli 
honoumblo fidelity.”— Poy, iv. [’.OG. 
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Harry Burrard, and Sir Arthur Wel- 
Ittslcy, were obliged to return to Great 
Britain ; where, a» already mention ed;i* 
their conduct in relation to it became 
the subject of deliberation to <4 court 
of inquiry, which, after a long and im> 
|)artiai iiivtjstigation, returned a report, 
d i still guislied by little ability, which, in 
.''iibstaiice, found that nobLiinecouW be 
a 1 taclieil to any of these ofiicers. Mean- 
while the army, deprivcfl^in this way 
t or a time of the guidance of the brave 
ieader who had in so glorious a manner 

* John IMoortJ was born at Glasgow, on the 
]3t.h November 1701. lie w.is the eldest 
son of Dr John Moore, thcautl>or of Zeluco 
and other e -lehratcd worlfs. Young Sloore 
was educated at tho pubhc school and uni- 
versity of that city, and was abi|||ad for live 
yoar.s iu coiupjuiy with bis father, w^ho w'as 
travelling tutor to tlm Duke of ilanulton, by 
w'liich nicans he saw iiiucli of tlic worhb 
gamed a knowloilge of modern laiiguigos, 
and acquired that svuivity and elegance ol 
lufuinerhir w'hich he was reinarkahlethi*ou;;h 
J 'I'c. J n 1 77(i, he obtained an eiisigncy in J,ho 
/list regiment, then lying at Mniorcji, and 
soon after a licutcuantcy in tlio 82d, with 
which he served througli all tho ftifnpaigns 
of tho Ainencau war. At the eomineneo- 
meiit of the Revolutionary contest, ho was 
heutenant-eoloncl of lus <)ld regiment, the 
fdst, at the head of winch ho was employed 
in 17‘J4 in Iho reduction of Corsica. Subsc- 
qucnlly he was enga/.od in tho reduction of 
Demorara, Esscqiubo, and Herbice, in the 
We.st Indies, 111 wlneh Rcrvices be disiin- 
giiiblicd liunsidf so much that i;iir Ralph 
.\bercroinby, ui his public despatchef, char- 
actensed his conduct. a.s tho “udninution of 
tlie whoh‘ aiiny." During fclie rebellion m 
Ireland, in 17S>S, he was again c.illed into 
active hcrvice ; and tlic victory gamed over 
tlio rebels in tliat year, at Wexford, w'as 
mainly owing to his talents and airaiige- 
1 n onts. In 1 791) lus valour a nd o« •nduct were 
again evil leod m Ihee.xiiedilion totheHelder ; 
m 1801 holed the vanguard which lirstlanded 
in Aboukir lliy, and rushed with such vigour 
up the KiiudliiUfl ; and iu tlie decisive Uittle 
of 2lHt March, in v. Jiioli he wa.s wouudtd, his 
gallantry ainl conduct attracted uifvcrsal 
notu'o. For these s ende es ho was made a 
kniglit of the U.ith ; some ycrirs com- 

manded tho army which occupied Sicily, 
until in 1807 he was sent in comm mdof the 
expedition to the Baltie, from wliieh he waa 
Hooii recalled to more glorifies th<»ugh mel- 
ancholy destinies, in the Spanish Pei^insula. 
Brave, chivalroiLS, :uid high-Bpiritcd, no man 
over more thoroughly understood the mt of 
war, or moT-o cornidetiJy acq^red thctaflbc- 
tiona while he eoinrnaiidod the respect of his 
soldiers; and to the improvement of their 
discipline and increase of their comluitslie 
devoted a large portion of his attent jon. But 
though secoml to none in personal valour, he 
liad not the energy and vigour necessary to 


lod it to victory, was placed under the 
command of Siu John Moore,* an of- 
ficer whose gallant conduct in Kgyjit, 
ai^voll as his adiHirablo skill in the 
training and disciplining of his ti-oops, 
had already rendered him distinguished 
among all liis brethren in arms. His di- 
vision had landed and joined the other 
trooiis at^isboii ; while another corps, 
fifteen ihoiusand strong, under the orders 
of Sni David BAriiD,t whose gallantry 
and firmness had been conspiciions at 
the storming of Serii’^apatam, was as- 

roinstato tho military eliariicLur of England 
after tllb eat ly disasters of tho Revolutionary 
wav ; and was unhapfuly pos.se.sned witli a 
desponding imjircKsion ;u» to tho capability 
of this Amiitry to withstand the power of 
France ou the Continent, wbirh uas very 
diflercnl from the fearleiw comidencc and in- 
domitable tenacity of Clive or Wullingd-ou. 
The heroism he tiisplayed iu his List mo- 
ments, and tho 1 wiantu: circumstances at- 
U'lidinghisdeath, nave,! MStiy secured for Imn 
a li-.ting piaeo Ri tho gr.itcful a/Tcctioiis of 
ftiH country. — Mookk’s 2 vols., by his 
brother, London, 1832 ; ixwlScttUishBiograpluf, 
iv. 2S, 29. 

t David Baird was tho second son of 
William B.'in‘d, Esq , of the Ihiirds of New- 
bylh, in East Lothian, an ruioient and re- 
spceUiblc family, k He entered the army in 
De< ember Hi, 1772, as an ensign in the 2d 
FiK)t, and he was erelong engaged in .senoiw 
M‘rvico iu that regiment, when it was des- 
patched to Madras in 1779, to take a pait in 
the formidable war tlAit then ivigod bctiveou 
tho infant British settlements at r'.liuiras and 
the redoubtable forces of 11 ydor Ali. I u J uly 
^"dcr’s dreadful uTuiitioninto tho Cai- 
iintic w>ok place, when seventy thousaiifl 
horse thro:itonoil wiili destxaietion the little 
army of We tliousand incti, who striigghal to 
defend tho British popse.s.siouH on tlie coast. 
Ill tins terrible camjiaign, young Bairtl was 
at once initiated into tiie most perilous and 
animating warfare. In September J7S0. alter 
a despei-aio and most lieroic resistance, ho 
was maile pnstmer by llydor at tbo head of 
fifty tliousaud infaiitiy and twoiit 3 '-hvc tliou- 
sand horse, in eonsequonco of the .accidental 
blowing up of tho British ammunition-wag- 
gons m tlio centre of their square, which de- 
prived thorn of tlieir wlmlc reserve ammuni- 
tion, after tho supply which the men had in 
tlieir cartridge-boxes was expended in re- 
pelhng thU incessant charges of iho Asiatic 
cavalry. Even after this dhsaster, and when 
tho|r little square, now reduced two hun- 
dred Euroiieaiis, had no w'eapona for their 
defence but the bayonets of th* men and the 
swords of the olBcors, they repelled no les.s 
than thirteen charges of ilyder’s horse; and 
at length tho few survivors wore only made 
firtsmicrs by being fairly pierced through and 
overwhelmed by the ponderous cle;>hant8 
and, mmunerablo squadrons of tho enemy. 
Being made prisoner in this terrible con- 
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sembled in the BritiBh Islands, and was 
destined to land at Corunna, descend 
through Galicia, and co-operate with 
those which had advanced from 
tugal, in the plains of Legn. 

84. The two together, jt was hoped, 
would amount to nearly forty thousand 
men, even after providing, in an ade- 
quate manner, for the securi#/- of Por- 
tugal, and the magazines and depots 
in the rear — a force which appeared, 
and doubtless was, if tolerably sup- 
ported by its Penbnsular allies, capable 
of achieving great things for the de- 
liverance of Euroi>e. Meanwhile the 
Spanish troopS, fully five thousand 
strong, which had been libcuated at 
Lisbon, were equipped anew at the 
expense of *tho British government, 
and despatched by sea to Catalonia, 
from whence the mosLpressing repre- 
sentations had been s&t oLtho neces- 
sity of regular troops tef aiotho efforts 
and improve the discipline of the nu* 
merous peaaantfi in arms in the pro- 
vince ; the Russian fleet, in conformity 
with the treaty, was conducted to the 
British harbours ; and^a central junta 
was formed at Lisbon, to administer 
the affairs of the kingdom in the ab- 
sence of the Prince Regent. The pre- 
parations for the sampai^ being at 
length completed, the British troops 
began their march from the Portu- 
guese capital, for the seat of war* at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. 

85. The decisive influence df the re- 
cent successes and central position of 
the English army in xx>sscBsion of the 
capital and principal strongholds of 
the country, rendered the apj)ointment 

flict, Bnird was conducted to Seiingapatnm, 
where ho was chained by the leg to another 
captive, and confined in a dungeon for three 
years and a half. lu July 1784, however, ho 
obtained his release upon the conclusion of 
the peace with Hyder, and was promoted to 
the rank of miyor in the Tlst regiment, of 
will eh he soon became lieutenaiit-Solonel. In 
1791, he took an active part in the campaign 
against Tippoo Saib and the storming o^ho 
inr.rcnched camp in fuint of Scringapatam, 
and in 1703 h« commanded a brigade of £u- 
ropeans at the siege of Pondichcriy. After 
this he returned for a short time to EuiYipc, 
but was again sent back to India as brigadicr- 
goneral, in which capacity he command^ the 
storming party at Seringapatam, of which an 
account hasalrcady been given.-— AaCe, Chap. 
XLix. § 27 ; ScoUUh Biography, 1 . 82 , 83 . 


of a central junta, and the defeat of 
the local intrigues everywhere set on 
foot in order to obtain a preponderat- 
ing voice for particular men in its 
councih, a comparatively easy task iu 
Portugal. But the case was very dif- 
ferent in Spain, where jealousy of fo- 
reign iuter|jsrence had already risen to 
a meet extravagant height ; where the < 
people entertained a most exaggerated 
idea of the^ own strength and re- 
sources; and many difierent provincial 
governments, elected under the pres- 
sure of necessity in different parts of 
the country, hud opposite and jarring 
pretensions to advance for the supreme 
direction of affairs. Much division, and 
many dazq^erous jealousies, were rapidly 
rising upon this subject, when the junta 
of Seville, ithoso prudence and success, 
OB well as the consideration due to the 
great cities and opulent province which 
they represented, had already invested 
them with a 8oi*t of lead in the afiairs 
of the Peninsula, had the good fortune 
to bring^orward a project which, from 
its equity and expedience, soon com- 
manded universal assent. This was. 
that the different supreme juntas, each 
on the same day, should elect two de- 
puties, who should, when united to- 
gether, form the central government, 
to W’hich all the local authorities were 
to be subject; that the local juntas 
should nevertheless continue their func - 
tions, in obedience to the commands 
of the su})reme junta; and that the 
scat government should be some 
town in La Mancha, equally convenient 
for all the deputies. 

86. This proposal having met with 
general concurrence, the different pni- 
vincifJ juntas elected their respective 
representatives for the central govern- 
ment, which wasaiRstalled with extra- 
ordinary pomp at Aranjuez in the end 
of September, and immediately com- 
menced its sittings. At first it con- 
sisted«of tyfenty-four members, but 
their ranks were soon augmented, by 
th$ mimber of pro'^nces which claimed 
the nght of lending representatives, to 
thirty-five — mi unhappy medium, too 
small for a legislative as&mbly, too 
large for an executive cabinet. Though 
it numbered several eminent men and 
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iiicorruptiljle patriots among its mem- 
bers, particularly Count Florida Blanctk 
^ho, though in the eightieth year of his 
age, preserved undccayed the vigour of 
iutellcct and cautious policy which had 
distinguished his long administration; 
and Jovcllanos, in whom the severities 
of a tedious captivity had ^tili left un- 
extinguished the light of an elevated 
understanding and the warmth of an 
unsuspecting heart ; yet was easy to 
foresee, what subsequent events too 
mournfully verified, that it was not 
composed of the elements calculated 
either to communicate vigour and de- 
cision to the national counsels, or im- 
press foreign nations with a favourable 
idea of its probable stability Formed 
for the most part of persons who were 
totally unknown, at least to public life, 
before the commencement of the revo- 
lution, and many of whom had been 
elevated to greatness solely by its con- 
vulsions, it was early distinguished’by 
that overweening jealousy of jts own 
importance, which in all m8n is the 
accompaniment of newly, and still more 
of undeservedly acquired power, and 
tom with intestine intrigues, l^cse 
too broke out at a moment when the 
utmost possible unanimity and vigour 
were required to enable them to make 
head against the formidable t^pcst 
which was arising against them, under 
the guidance of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. 

87. The central junta displayed a 
becoming vigour in asserting ^^le in- 
violability of their privileges against 
Cuesta, who had arrested one of its 
members ; but they were far from 
evincing equal energy in the more im- 
portant duty of providing for the ^nnts 
of the military force which w^ to 
maintain the confine So completely 
liad the idea of their own invincibility 
taken possession of the Spaniards, that 
they never once contem|s2ated the pos- 
sibility of defeat. All tneir arrange- 
ments were based on the assumption 
that they were speedily to drivq the 
French over the Pyrenees, fcnd intended 
to meet the contingencies which might 
then occur. ' They did not imitate the 
conduct of Napoleon, who, after the 
drawn battle at Eylau, fortified all his 


strongholds as far back as the Rhino. 
Nothing was foreseen or provided for 
in case of disaster there were no ma- 
gBsines or reserved stores accumulated 
in the rear,%io positions fortified, no 
fortresses amed; there was no money 
in the treiisury, no funds in the mili- 
tary chests of the generals. The sol- 
diers WOTe naked, destitute of shoes, 
and rarely supplied with provisions: 
the cavalry dismounted ; the artillery in 
the most wretched condition ; even the 
magnificent supplies Vhich the gener- 
osity ^f England had thrown with such 
profuse bounty into the^eninsula were 
squandered or dilapidated by private 
cupidity, and seldom reached the pro- 
per objects of their destination. Cor-^ 
ruption in its worst form pervaded 
every de])artment of the state; the in- 
I ferior oiliccrs ^Id or plundered the 
I stores ; th^ sqpcrior in many instances 
I |nade free with the military chest. In 
the midst of the genpral misrule, the 
central junta, amidst eloquent and 
pompous declamation, could find no 
more worthy object of their practical 
deliberations than discussing the hon- 
orary titles which they were to bear, 
the ample salaries which they assigned 
to themselves, the dress they w'ere to 
w'ear, and the form’of the medals which 
were to be suspended roundtheir necks. 
Di|ringtheprogre3B of thisgeneralscene 
of cu^dity, imbecility, and vanity, no- 
thing e^cient was done, either for the 
service of the armies or the defence of 
the state. This dcjdorable result is 
not to be ascribed exclusively, or even 
chieflyi to the chaiucter of the mem- 
bers of the central junta, or the leaders 
at the head of the troops. It arose from 
the nature of tliings—the overthrow of 
all regular government in Spain, and 
the jarring and conflicting interests of 
the popular assemblages by which its 
place hadi^een supplied. Democratic en- 
ergy is a powerful auxiliary, and when 
dirseted or made use of, in the first in- 
stance, by aristocratic foresight or des- 
potic authority, it often produces the 
most important results. But its vigour 
speedily exhausts itself, if nut sustained 
by the lasting compulsion of terror or 
force; and the tyranny of a Committee 
of Public Salvation is not less neces- 
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Barjr to give bucccbs to its external ope- 
rations than to restore credit or useful- 
ness to its internal a-iministration. 

88. In the north of Eur^e, howevi#, 
decisive steps were adopteS by the Brit- 
ish government, which hadftho happiest 
results, and succeeded in restoring to 
the Spanish standards ten thousand of 
the vetcnin soldiers whom the prudent 
foresight and anticipating perfidy of 
Napoleon had so early removed from 
the Peninsula. It has been already men- 
tioned, that so eany jis spring 1807, the 
French Emperor had made it thq, price 
of his reconciliation with Spain, after 
the premature proclamation of the 
Prince of the Peace in the October 
preceding, that she should furnish six- 
teen thousand men to aid in the con- 
test in the north of Europe, and that 
the corps of the Mai^fais of Romana 
was in consequence fonvarded to the 
shores of the Baltic. Soon after thei> 
commencement tof hostilities in the 
Peninsula, Castanos, who had entered 
into veiy cordial and confidential com- 
munications with Sir JBew Dalrymple, 
then chief in commantl at Gibraltar, 
strongly represented to that oflicer the 
great importance of conveying to the 
Spanish cori)s, whicj^i was stationed in 
Jutland, secret information as to the 
real state of affairs, which was likely 
to lead to their at once declaring /or 
the cause of their countiy. In Conse- 
quence of this advice, the English gov- 
ernment made various attempts to com- 
municate with the Spanish forces, but 
they were at first frustrated by the 
vigilant eye which the tVench kept on 
their doubtful allies. At length, how- 
ever, by the address of a Catholic priest 
named Robertson, the dangerous com- 
munication was effected, and Romana 
was informed, in a secret conference 
held in Lahn, of the extraordinary 
events which had occurred ii: the Pen- 

* RobertHon was despatched in a boat ^om 
HoliKolaiid, of which the Englisli had ro&nt- 
ly takuu po8v>ssion, to the coast of Jutland : 
but the principal diificulty was to fiirnish 
him with a secret sign of intcUigonce, which, 
beyond the reach of any other’s observation, 
might at onco convince Romana of the reality 
and inqiortauce of his mission. This firas at 
last fiilleii upon in a very singular way. Ro- 
mana, who was an accoTn])lislic(i scholar, had 
been formerly intimate with Mr TVere whou' 
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insula — ^the victory in Andalusia, the 
impulse from Saragossa, the capitulation 
m Junot, the flight from Madrid.* • 

89. '\^iolently agitated at this heart- 
stirring intelligence, the noble Spaniard 
did not for a moment hesitate <as to the 
course which he should adopt. Robert- 
son was immediately sent back with a 
requffet that a British naval force might 
be forwarded to convey away hi.s troops, 
and that, if fiossiblc, the assistance of 
Sir John Moore and the English troo^is 
at Goteburg might be granted in aid of 
the uudertiiking. The latter part of 
the request could not be complied with, 
as Sir John Moore, with the British 
troops, had already sailed for England; 
hut Admital Keats, vvith the fleet sta- 
tioned in tk-ose seas, drew near to the 
coast of J utland, and suddenly appeared 
off Nyborg in tfie island of Funeii. Ro- 
mana, having soized all the Danish craft 
he^could collect, pushed across the arm 
of the sea which separated the main- 
land frcyi that island, and, with the 
assistance of Keats, made himself mas- 
ter of the port and castle of Nyboig. 
From thence he traversed another strait 
to Langlaiid, where all the troops be 
could collect were assembled together, 
and publicly informed of the extraor- 
dinary events which had occurrejd in 
the Peninsula, and which wont to sever 
them from the connection they had so 
long maintained with tlieir bretlircn in 
arms. Kn e'eling around their staiidanls, 
wrought to the highest pitch of enthu- 
Bi(ism*by the intelligence tliey had re- 
ceived, with hands uplifted to heaven 
and tears streaming frc'm their eyes, 
they unanimously swore to remain 
faithful to their country, and brave all 
the ajiger of the Emperor Napoleon, in 
the attempt to aijHts fortunes. 

90. Such was tflebnivcreal zeal which 
animated them, that one of the regi- 
ments which lay at Ebeltoft having 

ambassador ifl^paiu ; .and one day, having 
called when ho was residing the Gests of the 
Ci^, the Knghsli ambassador suggested a cou- 
jectty’al emendation ^ one of the linos, f Ko- 
niiuia iiiBtantfy perceived the propriety of 
the proposed p^nendation ; and this line so 
amended was made tlie p.'issiJ4*rt which Ro- 
bertson was to make use of, which at ont'C 
pi’oved successful. — South et, ii- 337. 

f *• Aun v('* el hora que voi Meresea do* tanto. '*■ 
J4r I'rure proportri to ^ead ** Mercscv'deii tanto 
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received the intelligence at ten in the 
evening, immediately started, and jour- 
neying all night and the greater part of 
the next day, reached their comrades at 
tlie point of embarkation in time to get 
off, after having niarclied fifty miles in 
twenty -one hours. Nine thousand five 
hundred were brought and after 
toucliiiig at Goteburg were forwmrded 
in transports by the English govern- 
ment to the coasts of Gjj^icia, where 
they were disembarked amidst shouts 
of joy before the middle of September, 
in time to share in the dangers which 
the efforts of Napoleon were preparing 
for tlitiir country. The remainder, be- 
ing stationed in the middle of Jutland, 
could not be rescued, and nfcre made 
prisoners by the French ^roops ; and 
as the horses of two of the regiments 
of cavalry which embarked could not 
be provided for in the English ships, 
tlicy were abandoned on the beach by 


the horsemen whom they had trans- 
ported BO far from their native plains. 
These noble anim^Js, eleven hundred in 
niwnbcr, of the true Andalusian breed, 
all of which Were unmutilated, seemed 
to share in ike passions which agitated 
their masters. No sooner were they li- 
berated mi the sands from control, than, 
forming Into squadrons, they chain'd 
violently with loud cries against each 
other ; and when the British fleet hove 
out of sight, they could still be dis- 
cerned by telescopes, fighting with each 
other on the beach, surrounded by the 
dead and the dying, wjth all the fury 
of human passions.* 

• I 

* This singular anecdote Ob^o the ^ 
which were all of the highest breed, and in 
the hnest condition, is related by Southey on 
the authority of Richard Keats himseli^ 
us well as in a co.^smporary journal. Plain 
Snglishmanjiti. on the bat no high testi- 
jiouy.— Sou rimv, ii. 
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Note A, p. C4. 

As example of the diminution of crime in British India, wifbin tlic last twenty years, the 
convictions for scrioiis crimes in the Court of Nizamut Adiiwlut, at Calcutta, may bo quoted. 


Tatf*. 

Dasth. 

fmnspor- 

tatioiL 

Tenn. 

Death. 

Transpor- 

tation. 

Venn. 

Death. 

Tranr^iur- 

talion. 

1816, 

115 

282 

18^9, 

55 

324 

1824, 

51 

145 

1817, 

114 

• 268 

1821, 

1822, 

58 

278 

1S2.'1, 

66 

128 

1818, 

54 

261 

50 

165 

182fi. 

67 

171 

1819, 

94 

346,. 

ia23. 

77 

119 

1827, 

55 

153 


^ ^ CiRCOiT Court or 

£>i.ooe Taug. Biutglary. (kttla 8tMUn|. Snbmileiiicak lAnwnj. 

1816 to 1818, 2853 203 C> 150 1516 

1825 to 1827. 1036 31 49 223 


Lo#j!A and Western Provinces or Bengal. 

Taan. « # Bentenaod. Vean. Guik Robbnte^ Murdara. 

1826, .... 13,809^1 1807, . . 1481 406 

1827, .... 8,075 • I V824, . . 234 30 

—Martin, ix. 822^329. 

Note B, p. 64. %. , 


Table exhibiting the increase of committals in the British Islands from 1805 to 18.37. 


Taara. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Bwtland. 

Tean. 

Eni^lanil. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

1805, 

4,605 

tlL044 

89 

1832, 

20,829 

16,056 

2451 

1807, 

4,446 

2.890 

114 

1834, 

22,451 

21.381 

2711 

1820, 

9,318 

12,476 

1486 

1836, 

20,984 

23,982 

2852 

1825, 

9,964 

15,615 

1876 

1837, 

23,012 

24,458 

2922 

1830, 

18,107 

16,192 

2003 






—See Moreau's de la Grande Bntagrkf, ii. 289, 297 ; Pari. Paper Cbmmong, 1812, and 

Pari. Uitums ef Crimes in I8’i4-C, 1 *orter*h PaW. Tables, i. 1837, 144, 145, and vii, 122, 140. 

Coutrust the decreiuao of crime in dilTcrent provinces of India, during the same period, 
with the dcploRible increase of offences qf' the same description in the British Islands. 

England and Walks. — Cases of Sliooting, Stabbing, and Poisoning. 


47 

1828, • 

72 

1830,% 

HG 

1832, 

132 

82 

1829, 

81 

1831, 

104 

1833, 

138 


Aftija with kMH«r Ufa. 

1821-23, 232 

1827-28, 118 


Western Provinces of India. 


llQmioidaa. 

I 1818-20, 

I 1827-28, 


377 

1S5 


violent DepndaUona. 
1818-20, 1000 

1827-28, 512 


violent AffKn in KiriMiOMiptr. Gang llobborics in Do. BenftHl Giro lit Court, Scuti'iiood. 

1807, 482 I 1808, 329 I 1822-21, 2170 

1824, ^ 83 I 1824, MO | 1825-27, 1524 

Criminal coses tried, 5cg., in the Supreme Court at Calcutta, in tlp’e o ycitrs ending 1.832. 

Voari. OfFaneai. Paraou eoronittad. Do. eonvlotad. X^opei^Wtluii. Do. rrcovored. 

1830, . 23.80 3666 625 130,3.8.3 4..S54 

1831, 1304 12.50 «75 123.714 33,828 

1832, 1329 #2023 71K 62.981 6,793 

— IIobkrtbon’b CivU Government of India; and Martin, ix. 335. 


Sentences for Crime in Lower and WestSrn Provinces of Bengal, in two periods of two years. 


Lower Provino^P 

Mwrdar 
and RoblMry. 

Do. with torturo 
or wounding. 

with 

Vlolcnoo. 

Murder. 

BomScida. 

Viulcnt 

ASHMlIt, 

1824 and 1626, 

165 

283 

S(^ 

, 358 t 

303 

86 

1827 and 1828, 

Waaiam Frovineea. 

96 

104 

221 

196 

• 

248 

47 

1824 and 1826^ 

460 


83 

311 

8n« 

180 » 

1827 and 1828, 
-Martin's India, ix. 

271 

82C. 

*612 

34 

252 

185 

118 
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Contrast this with tho increase of serious 
last fifteen years, and in Iroland in the same 


crime, tried by jury, in Glasgow, during the 
period. 



GLAHQOW, 1B22^T. 

IrrlanB, 


GlASOOW,^B23-S7. 

Ireland, 


Tried by 

Ratio of eorloue onme to 
whole Population in eaoU 
yenr in Gloiifow. 

1822 -ar. 

Coin- 

• » 

Tried by 

Bain ofeerloun erinie to 
whole Population InoMh 
yenr In aiavgow. 

18SM7. 

Gom- 

Yeui. 

Jury. 

• BuUed. 

Yeora. 

233^ 

nittod. 

1822, 

98 

1 to 1540 

15,251 

1831, 

1 to 848 

16,192 

182.H, 

114 

.. 1366 

14,632 

18.32, 

272 • 

.. 768 

16,036 

1824, 

IIS 

.. 1361 

15,258 

1833, 

341 

.. 633 

17,819 

1825, 

160 

.. 1037 . 

15,515 

1834, 

267 

.. 838 

21,381 

.1820, 

1827, 

183 

.. 909 • 

10,318. 

18:15, 

?48 

.. 638 

22,367 

170 

.. 1041 

18,031 

ia3o. 

329 

.. 741 

23.891 

1828. 

212 

.. 873 

14.683 

1837, 

302 

.. 645 

24,458 

1829, 

239 

. . 790- 

15,271 

1838, 

454 

.. 656 

25,683 

1830, 

271 

.. 7iir 

15,794 




— Pori’ER's Pari Tuhles, i. 145. Combination Committee 

Evidence, 1838, ^67. 



Note C, p. 65, 

In llolkar’s crmiitry alone tho number of villages rebuilt and repeoplcdswas, — 


Holkaz'B oouatn. 
20U 


Y«bn. 

1.S18. 

lsi(), 843^ 

1820, 608 

— Malcolm’s Central India, Af^endix. 


68 

52 


m 

106 

72 


BohpaL 

302 


Note D, p. 65. 

The following is a shitemont of the wages of labour under the Feish wa's government in 
1814, aud the Bricish in 1828; — ^ • 


1M4-P.liih'ir» 142fi— Brlthh. 

Rupees monthlj. Buiumm montUlj. 

Carpenter, . 12 — 40 liJs— 45 

Sawyer, . . 8 16 — 22 

Smith, . . ]•'— 20 16-30 

Tileraan, . . 12 15-18 


1RI4-Pai«liwii. 
Illll«(M ntoth'.J, 

Bricklayer, . 16—20 

Tfiilor, . . 6 

Camel -man, . 5 

Falauquiu-i^m, 10 


1R38>1MUBh. 
RupecR moiitbW. 

25-85 

9—11 
7— 9 
15-16 


Nu clmngo in tho value of money during this period.— Colonel Sykes* Bombay Statiitia, 
Lords' Cwamittee, 1880 ; and Martin, ix. 352. 

Note E, p. 66. 

The following table shows tho rapid increase in tho export tratft from Britain to India 
within the last Lwonty-fivc years, aiul illustrates both tho advancing opulence and comfort 
of the inhabitants of Hindostan, ana tho incalculable importance of this branch of com- 
merce, ire.stablis)icc] on princi{jle8 equitable bothsto^ard the East and West, to the inhabi- 
tants of ttie British Islands. 


Yoars. 

1814, 

IS15, 

1810, 

1817, 

1818, 

1819, 

1820, 
1821, 

-Fokteu' 


Fxpnrta— 

Olficin value. 

£1,874,690 

2.505,701 

2 . 689.453 

3,338,715 

3,572,104 

2.847,083 

3.037,911 

3.544,395 


Teen. 

IS^, 

182f, 

1824, 

182.5, 

1820, 

1827, 

1828. 

182^ 


Export^ 
Offiowl tolue. 

Teem 

. £3,444,448 

1830, . 

. 3.416,575 

1331, . 

. 3,476,213 

1832, . 

. 3,173,213 

183:i, . 

. 3,471,552 

• 1334, . 

. 4,636.190 

18.35, . 

. 4,467,673 

1836, . 

. 4,100,002 

1837, . 


s ParL TtxbUa, i. 193, 195; aud Progress oftJie Nation, i 
Note P, p. 69. 

The following was the Revenue of India in the year 1831-2 


Tjand Revenue, 
Pi'ofessiona and Ferries, 
Halt and Licenses, . 
Customs, 

Opium, . . ^ 

1 ’ost-oflico, 

Tobacco, . 


£11,071,188 

• 213,072 
2,3f4,9S2 
l,3SO,OHp 
l,444i570 

* 103,501 

03,048 


Brought forward. 
Mint Receipts, 

Btfimps, 

Judicial Fees and Fines, 
Layer aud Akbarew, 
Miinno and Filotago, 
Calcutta Excise, 


Exports— 
Ofliolal value. 
£4,087,311 
4,105,444 
4,235,483 
4,714,619 
4.644,318 
5.456,110 
6,750,842 
5,876,241 


£17,188,460 
60,518 
828,300 
► 70.469 

704,769 
45,974 
19,100 


Carry forward, £17,188,460 
—Pari Papers, May 1831 : and Martin, ix. 113. 


Total, £18,477,686 
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BUDGET OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1808. 


WAR INOOME. 


Malt and Pension duties, 
Bank advances, . 

Surplus of consolidated fund. 
Surplus income of 1807, 

War taxes, , . . . 
Lottery, . 7 . . 

£3,000,000 

3,500,0(10 

4,?2(i,876 

2,253,111 

20,000,000 

300,000 

Drouglit forward, 
Exchequer bills. . 

Do. for East, Pidia Company, 
Exchequer bills charged on 

1809, 

Loan,* 

£33,279.9,^7 
4, .500, 001 1 
1.500,0u0 

1,161,100 
8, 000, 000 

Carry forward, 

£83,279,987 

War income, 

£48,441,087 


PERMANENT INCOME. 


Customs, .... 
Excise. 

^^ud*and assessed taxes, 

Post-office 

Pension tax, . . 

Do. . . • 

Carry forward, 

£7pi62,380 
17,890,145 
4,458.735 
7.073.630 
1,277,3.38 
02,685 
71,353 
. . 

£38,302,3664 

Brought forward, 
Hackney coaches. 

Hawkers afld pedlars, . 

£38,302,360 

2r..455 

10. 

Total permanent, . 

Add war, 

Grand total, 

£38,339,146 

48,441,087 

£86,780,2.33 


WAR EXPENDITURE. 


Navy, 

Army, .... 

Ordnance 

Bfiscollaneotis, . , • 

£17,496,047 

19,439,189 

4,634,671 

1,750,000 

■brought forwanl, 
East India Company, . 
Swedish subsidy, 

Vote of credit, . . • . 

£43,210.807 

1.500.000 

1.100.000 
2,600,000 

Carry forward. 

£43,219,807 

War expenditure. . 

£48,319,807 

PERMANENT EXPENDITURE. 


Interest of public debt, 

And charges, . ' . 

Sinking fund. 

Interest of Exchequer bills, 
Civil list, .... 

Civil government of Scotland, 

Qirry forward. 

£20,771.871 
210,549 
10,188,606 
1,616,582 
1,0.38, GW 
85,470 

£34,511,735 

Drought forward, 
Miscellaneous charges, 

Total permanent, . 

Add war, 

Grand total, . 

£31,511.73.') 

787,262 

£35,298,997 

48,319,807 

£83,618,804 


The increased expenditure arisiupf from tbe SpanisKwar, which wan not furcsceii in the 
btidgct, raiaedthe charges to £84,797,000.— Pari. Dtb xi. 1-15; Pari. Papers^ aud.dnn. llqi 
1608, 108-105. 


• It waif ufftrwurUi liy the vote of cycdit eitenilud to L.IO, 100,000. 


"END OF VOt- VH. 
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